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Allen, H. J., M.A., Bar.-ut-Law., Principal and Professor of History, 
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Presidency College, Madras. 
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Poona. 
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Bnnerjcc, Rai Kumudini Knnto, Baliadtir, m.a.. Principal, 4 
Rajslmlii College, and Fellow, C.'iloutt a Uni\ crBity, Rnjsimhi. C 
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Bancrjec, M. N., p.a., M.it.c.s., Principal, Belgnchia Medical 
College, and Fellow, Calouttn University, Calcutta,' 

Bancrjec, Muraly Dlinr, sr.a., Profe-ssor of Snaikrit, Sanskrit 
College, and Lecturer in Sanslnit, Calcutta University, 
Calcutta. 


Baneijcc, Ravaneswar, p.a., p.t.. Head Master, Hooghly Branch 
School, Cliinsurn. 
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Bancrjce, Sasi Sekliar, h.a., Ollg. Principal, Krishnath College, 
Bcrlinmpur. 
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Bancrjec, Sudbansukumar, m.Sc., Lecturer tn Applied Mathc> 
motics, Calcutta Unitersity, Dhaknria. 
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Banerjee, Upendra Nath, Member, Britisli Indian Association, 
Calcutta. 


Banerji, Manmathanath, m.Sc., Lecturer in Experimental Psycho- 
logy, University College of Science,- Calcutta. 

Banerji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pramada Charan, Kt., b.a., B.l., 
Puisne Judge, High Court, and Vicc-Chanocllor, Univeraitj* 
of Allahabad, Allahabad. 

Banerji, Siircndra' Chandra, m.a., b.Sc.,. Professor of Botnnj', 
Presidency' College, and Lecturer in Botany, C&loutta Univer- 
sity, Calcutta. 

Baneiji, Umoeharan, m.a.. Principal and Professor of Sanskrit 
and English, Burduan Raj College, Joint Editor, Sanshrita 
Bliorali and SanskrKa Rliaratt Supyileiiient and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Bangiya Sahitya- Parisad, Burdwan. 

Baptist Missionary Society, Standing Committee of : 

_ Carey, Rev, William, Superintendent, Baptist Mission, 
Borisol. ■ , 

Drake, Rev. J,, b.a., b.d., Viee-Principnl and Profcssor.of 
•Philosophy, Serampore College, Scramporc. 

Noble, Rev. P., Baptist Mission, Dacca. 

Batdaloi, N. C., Vakil, Calcutta High Court, Gauhati. 
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Barrow, J. R, b.a., Offg. Principal, Presidency College, and 
Fellow, Calcutta University', Calcutta. 

Basu, NaUnmohM, m.sc.. Lecturer in’ Applied Mathematics, 
Umversxty College of Science, Calcutta. ~ 

Basu, P., Professor of Economics, Holkar College, Indore. 
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Basu, Satyendra Nath, m.a.. Principal, Victoria College, ComtUn. 


Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calcutta. 


Bengal National Chamber of Conunorco, Calcutta. 
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Bhattaolintyn, Krishnrfliomlra, m.a., I’nanchtitid Boy- 
clinnd Scliolnr, Professor of Pliilosopliy mid- Logic. 

Chattcrjcc, Kumud Bandob, m.a., Additional Lecturer in 
SansMt. 

CIiOM-dhuiy, Benoy Kumar, m.a., Lccliircr in History and 
Political Economy. 

Jannu, Idiss A. L., n.8c.. Principal. 



Mukerjee, Bijoy Gopal, m.a.. Professor of Englisli. 


Boy, Debendra Natb, m.a., Lecturer in Sanskrit. 


Sen, Parca Natb, s.a.. Professor of English. 


Sen, Probodh Cimndra, m.a., Tcmporaiy Lecturer in 
Hatlicmntics. 

Blinduri, Jyotibhusbtui, M.A., r.c.s., Prcmchnnd Uoyclinnd 
Scholar, Professor of Chemistry, Presidency College, Calcutta. 


Bhandarkar, Sir B. G., m.a., rii.D., u,.d., k.c.i.h.. Poona. 



Bhattacharjee, Mohini Alohnn, m.a.. Lecturer in English, Calcutta 
ijJ^University, Calcutta. 

Bhattachaiya, Jogendranath, m.a., n.T., Head blaster, Hooghl 3 ' 
Collegiate School, Chinsum. 


Bhattaohaij-a, KrLshnaclmndm, m.a.,- Fromchond Boycliand 
Soholar, Kofessor of Philosophy and Logic, Bothiino College, 
Lecturer in Mental and Moral Pliilosoplij', Calcutta Unis-er- 
sit}', Scramporc. 

Bbattachaiyya,BnikuntbaNath,]].A., Head JIaster, Goremment 
High School, Sjrlhct. 



Bhaitacliat^-ya, Hatidos, M.A., n.^, Ixjcturcr in Philosophy and 
Experimental Paychology, Calcutta Universitj-, and Hono- 
rnry Professor of Philosophy and Logic, Scottish Churches 
College, Calcutta. 
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Biatfaoharyya, " Mahamahopadhyaya Kaliprasanna, M.A., 
Lecturer in Sanskrit, Calcutta ‘Oniversity, Calcutta. 
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Bhowal, Govinda Chandra, a.i.., Vnkii, Judge’s Court, Daooa.^ 


Biss, E. E., Inspector of Schools. Dacca Division, and-'EeJlow, 
Calcutta University, Dacca. ‘‘ »* - 
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I Bisvos, Eai Dinanath, Bahadur, Pleader, and Secretary, Edward 
' College Pabna. 
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Biswaa, Charu Chandra, m.a., b.x.., Vakil, High Court, Professor 
of Hindu LaAv, University Law College, Joint Seorekaiy, 

^ Goyeming Body, South Suburban College, and Fellow, 
Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Biswas, Safatlal, M.Sc., Assistant Prof^or of Geology, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta , 

Bompas, The Hon’ble Mr. C. H., Bar.-ot-Law, i.c.s., Chairman, 
Calcutta Improvement Trust, and Ad^tional Member, 
Bengal Legislative Council, Calcutta. 

Borooah, Jnanadabhiram, Bar.-at-Law, Principal, Earle Law 
/College, Gauhati. 



B(sc, B. C., 1 I.A., Professor of English, Presidency College, ' 
Calcutta. 

Bose, Rai Chunilal, Bahadur, i.s.o., M.B., f.o.S., Offg. Chemical 
Examiner to the Government of Bengal, Professor of 
Chemistry, Medical College, and Fellow, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, Calcutta. 

Bose, G. C., M.A., AI.B.A.C., SI.B.A.S., F.B.A.8., Principal, Bangabasi 
College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcuttn. 


Bose, Harakanta, b.a., Head Master, Hare School, Calcutta. 
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Bose, Miss Mrinalini, Assistant Inspectress of Schools, Rnjsfjnhi 
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Division, Jttlpnignri. 



Bromi Bev. A. E., m.a., b.sc.. Principal. Wralcynn 

College, and Suporintondont, Boys’ Toolmica! School, 

4 

G 

41 

20G 

Bnnkura. 



Brown, Arthur, M.A.. LL-ii., Bar.-nt-Lftw, Professor of 

t:?,.nnnmip.s and Political Philosophy, Cotton College, ana 

C 

SOG 

Lecturer in Bomnn Law, Beal Property, etc., Earle Law 
College, Gauhati. 


1 

Bvrdmtn, MaharajadMraja Bahadur of. Plcatt set Mahlah, The 



Hm'bh Sir Bijay Ohand. 



Butler, E. J., M. 1 J., r.t.s.. Imperial Mycologist, Agricullural 
Bcscorch Institute, Pusa. 

C 

353 

423 
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Cameron, M. B., m.a., n.sc., Principal, Canning College, Lucknow. 
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354 

Chakravartl, Brajalal, m.a., b.i,., Secretary, Hindu Academy, 

4 

41 

207 

350' 

Baulatpur. 

4> 

, 0 
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428 

Chakravartl, Chintahamn, b.a., Head rMastcr, CoUegiato School, 

C 

208. 

Bajshahi. 



Chakravarti, Bai Mon Mohan, Bahadur, M.A., B.ii , r.A.s.n,, 

4 

41 

• u.n.A.s., Deputy Collector, Comilla. 
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<208 

Chakravarti, Vnnamali, Vodantatirtlia, »t.A., Senior Professor of 
Sanskrit, Murarichand College, Sylhet. 

4 

42 

Chanda, The Hon’bloMr. Kamini Kumar, N.A., B.I.., Vakil, High 
Court, and Additional Member, Imperial lAsgisIativc Council, 

4 

42 
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208^ 

and Fellow, Calcutta Univen-ity, Calcutta. 
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35& 

428 

Cbattcrjce, The Hon’blo Mr. A. C., i.cs., on special duty with tho 
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42 

United Provinces Government, Lucknow. 
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200' 
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3GG 
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428 

Cluitterjee, Bai Lolitmohan, Bahadur, ai.a.. Principal, Jagnnnath 

4 

42 

College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Dacca. 
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200- 

Chatterjee, P. K., n.sc., n.A., Vice-Principal and Professor of 
Economics, Caimichad College, Bongpur. 
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420 

Chatterjee, Bsmananda, m.a.. Editor of The Modern Sevicw end 
ThePralasi, ond Honorary Fellow, University of AUalinbod, 

4 

40 
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357 

Calcutta. 
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420 

Chatterjee, Santosh Kumar, m.'a.. Professor of History and 
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PoHt'Os, Bajshahi College, B^ajshabi. 
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Ohatterjee, Rai Baliador Sarat Chandra, b.l.. Government 
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50 

Pleader, Rangpor. 

5 i 

212 



359 
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7 

429- 

Cbatterjee, Satis Chandra, ar.A., Lceturer in Mental and Moral 

6 

212 

Philosophy, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

C 

360* 



429 

Chatterjee, Sris Chandra, B.n., Pleader, Dacca. 


5G- 

Chattorjee, Suniti Kumar, u.a., Premohand Roy'chand Scholar, 
Honorary Librarian, Calcutta University Institute, Member 
of the E.Tecutive Committee of the Bangiya Sahitya Farishad, 
and Lecturer in English, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

G 

360‘ 


430- 

Chatterji, Mohini Mohan, m.a., Attorncy-at-Larv, Calcutta. 


213 



360- 



430 

Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh, Ai.A.,~Bar.-at-La'n’, 


58 

Puisne Judge, High Court, Calcutta. 


213. 



361 
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Chaudhuri, Bhuban Mohan, B.A., Head Master, Zilla School, 


59- 

Pabna. 


213 
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361 
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Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan, M.A., b.i.., Addi- 


69' 

tional Member, Bengal Legislative Counoil, and Honorary 


214 , 

Secretary, Rajshahi Association, Rajshahi. 

u 

430- 

Chaudhury, The Hon’blo Babu Brojendra Kishore Roy, Addi- 

■■ 

69' 

tional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, and Znmindar, 

c 

361 

Mymensingh. 

7 

431 

Chaudhui}', The Hon'ble NaAvafa Syod KaAvabaly, Khan Bahadur, 

4 

60' 

O.I.E., Additional Member, Imperial Legislative Council, and 

1 6 

214 

Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 


431 

Choudhury, Rai Yatindra Nath, ai.A., B.n., Zamindar, Barnagore. 


67 

- 

5 

216' 



301 

"■ 

7 

431 

Cocks, S. W., M.A., Director of Public Instruction, Burma, and 

5 

216- 

Fellow, Calcutta University, Rangoon. 


362 

- 

7 

1 432 

Coleman, Dr. Leslie C., M.A., Bh.o., Director of Agriculture in 
Mysore, JBangalore. 

6 

216 

7 

432 

Cotter, G. do P., b.a., b.o.s.. Professor of Geology, Presidency 

7 

497 

College, Calcutta. 
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'Covemton, The Hon’blo Mr. J. G., M.A., Director of Public 5 
Inatruction, Bombay Presidency, Additional Member, Bom- 0 
bay Legislative Council, and FelloTv, BomLay University, 
Bombay. 


216 

862 


Cowley, The Hon’ble Mr. F. A. A., Chief Engineer, Public Works 
Department, Bengal, and Secrctaiy to tho Goyemmcnt of 
Bengal in Irrigation and' Marine Branches, ' Additional 
Member, Bengal Legislative Counoil, and FcUov, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta. 
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433 


Crohan, Rev. Father F., s.J., Rector, St. Xavier’s College, 
and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. . 

Cullis, Dr. C. E., m.a., pii.n., Hardinge Professor of Mathematics, 
and Fellow, Calcutta Univer 8 it 3 ’, Caloutta. 
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217 


69 

217 

862 

433 


Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr. J. R., 3i.a., Dirtcctor of Public 
Instruction, Assam, AdditionalMember, Assam I,e^slative 
Connoil, and Fellow, Caltouta tlniversity,. Shillong. < 
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69 

218 

433 


Dacca— 

Muslim Deputation — 

Azam, Khwaja Mohammud, Khan Bahadur, Member of 
Kawab’s Family, and Secretary, Provincial Muhammadan 
Association, Dacca. 

Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Xawab Syed Mawabaly, Khan 
Bahadur, C.I.E,, Additional Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Hossan, Saij'id Aulad, IChan Bahadur, M.B.A.B.. Vice-Presi- 
dOTt, Provincial Muhammadon Association, Dacca. 

Hwk, Dr. M. Musharroful, piud., Professor of Arabic ond 
irdiBinn. l^ftcco. College, Dacca* 

Abdul, Khan Bahadur, B.A., b.i,., Sadar Sub- 
Divisional Officer, Dacca, 

W^eed, Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasr, m,a., Prindpnl, Dacca 
^ Madrassoh, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Dacca. 


People of Dacca — 

AdbikarijHimanshu Kumar. 

Banetjee, Kamini Mohan, B.L., Pleader. 
Banerjee, Manoranjan, b. 1 ,.. Pleader. 

Banetji, Paresh Nath, B.r,., Pleader. 

Bamk, Bolai Chand, b.i,., Pleader. 

Bamk, Jasodalal, b.l.. Pleader. 

Basak, B. Comar, B.L., Pleader. 

Basu, Hem Chandra, Pleader. • 

B^ttachaiya, Jamini Nath. 

Bhattacharyo, Jatindro Nath. 

Bhattncbaiya. Kshitis Chandra, B.I., Pleader. 
Bhattn^haiya, Prohhode Chandra. 
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Bhaumik, Krishna Sundar, n.n.. Pleader 
Biswas, Jamini Katb. 

Bose, Frobhat Chandra. 

Brahmachary, Devendra Kumar. 

Chahin, P. P. 

Cbakrabarty, Jaimini Kanta, B.t..,, Pleader. 

. Cbakrabarty, Basik Chandra, b.£., Pleader. 

Chakraburty, Basanta Kiunar. 

Chakraburty, Harendra Chandra, Pleader 
Qhakraburty, Lai Mohan, B.ii., Pleader. 

Chakraburty, Kagendra Kumar. 

Chakraburty, Eaj Kumar, Medical Practitioner. 

■ Chakraburty. Bajani Kumar, b.i... Pleader. 

Chakraburty, Sarat Chandra, B.L., Pleader, Vice-Chairman 
District Board, Municipal Commissioner, and Secretary, 
People’s Association. 

Chakraburty. Sarat Kumar, Pleader. 

Chakraburty, Satis Chandra, b.l.. Pleader. 

Chakravarty, Akshay Kumar. 

Chakravarty, Ananda Chandra, Pleader. 

Chaltravarty, Harendra Kumar. 

Chakravarty, Hemanta Kumar. 

Chakravarty, Karendra Hath. 

Chakravarty, Sonatan. 

Chanda, Pratap Chandra, B.B., Pleader. 

Chanda, Upendra Kumar, B.li., Pleader, and Assistant, Public 
Prosecutor. 

Chatterjee, Srish Chandra, B.t., Pleader, and Secretary, 
Becruitment Committee. 

Chatterjec, Surendra Nath. 

Chaudhiuy, Modhu Sudan, Sub-Editor, Dacca Prohash. 
Choudhuri, Narendra Narayan, B.t., Pleader. 

Choudury, M. G. 

Chowdhuiy, Mohendra Kumar. 

Chowdhuiy, Nibaran Chandra, Jute Merchant. 

Das, Ananta Chandra. 

Das, M. C. 

Das, M. M., B.I.., Pleader. 

Das, Alahendra Kumar, B.li., Pleader. 

Das, Sasi Mohan, Pleader. 

De, Dina Nath. 

De, Satish Chandra. 

Dc, Sitanath, B.i,,, Pleader. 

Deb, Hcmendra Kumar. 

Dey, S. N., b.l.. Pleader. 

Dutt, Isan Chandra, b.l., Pleader. 

Dutt, Kamala Kanta. 

Dutt, Womesh Chandra. - j 

Dutta, Avanti Kanta. 

Dutta, ILakshmi Kanta, b.l.. Pleader. 

Dutta, Lalit Kumar, m.a., b.l.. Pleader 
Dutta, Bama Kanta, b.l.. Pleader. 

Dutta, Bebati Mohan. 

Dutta, Dmesh Chandra. 
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Ganguli, Adltya Chandra. 

Ganguly, Annnda Cbaran, B.L., Pleader. 

Ganguly, Maumatha Jvatli, B.t., Pleader. 

Ghosc, Nolini Banjau. 

Ghosh, Ahanl Coonicr, n.t,., Pleader. 

Ghosh, Gagnn Chandra, Pleader. 

Ghosh, K. K. 

Ghosh, Bebati Mohan, Pleader. 

Goswanii, Satish Chandra. 

Gulm, Amulyo Baton, n.t.. Pleader. 

Guhn, Biblm Charnn, Bit,., Pleader. 

Gupta, Profulla Chandra, n.t.. Pleader. 

•Gupta, Bnjani Kanta, Pleader, and Vice-President, People’s 
Association. 

Hnzrn, Digendrn Clmndrn, ii.t.. Pleader. 

Jalapatri, Bohini 0. 

Kar, Daksliina B., n.L., Pleader. 

Kar, Nabin Chandra. 

Kundn, Pyari Mohan, B.t., Pleader. 

Xodh, Bohini Kumar. 

Madhir, T. P. 

Maitra, Komoda Prasad. 

Min, T. S. 

Atitra, Knmakhya Cimran. 

Mitter, Durga Kumar, n.t., Pleader. 

Mi&crjcc, Bennya Kumar. 

Mukeiji, Kuroud Bondhu, m.a., b.l.. Pleader. 

Mozumdar, Bimal Chandra. 

Nag, N. K., Bar.•at•La^r. ' 

Nng, N. M. A. 

Nandy, Ananda Chandra, B.t., Pleader. 

Ncogi, Upendra Mohan. 

Pal, Mnliendro C., B.t., Pleader. 

Bai, Ganesh Chandra. 

Bay, Lnlit Chandra, B.t., Pleader, and Zemindar ' , 

Boy, A. K. 

Boy, Ananda Kumar. 

Boy, B. N. 

'Ray, Jnanda Kisor, si.A., B.t., Pleoder. 

Boy, Puma Cliandra, n.t.. Pleader. 

Boy, Sajani Kumar, Pleader. 

Boy, Sesi Mohan. 

Boy, Upendra Kumar. 

Saha, H. K., m.a., n.t.. Pleader. 

Saha, Kali Kumar, B.L., Pleader. 

Sahn, Kshetra Mohan, B.t., Pleader. 

Saha,Sabal Chandra. 
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Sarkar, Birendra Chandra, n.t.. Pleader. 
Sen, Bhabutosh, m.a., B.t., Plciider. 

Sen, Jogendra Nath, m.a., b.l., Pleader. 
Sen, Kamini Kumar, M.A., B.t., Pleader. 
Sen, Baj Mohan. 

Sen, Bamesh Chandra, B.t., Pleader. 
Sen Gupta, Debendra Kumar. 
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Sen Gupta, Bamcsli Chandra. 

Slmlioy, Srinnndaii, 

Tlmkiira, Jogendra Nath Guha, n.i... Pleader. 

Topader, A. C., Pleader. 

Bcsidcnls of Dacca — 

Ahmad, Ivhnn Bahadur Haulvi Nozirnddin, M.A., Personal 

4 

80 

Assistant to the Coinmi<»ioncr, Dacca Division. 

Ahmed, Khan Bahadur Kazi Alauddin, Zamindnr. 

Azam, IChwaja Mohammud, Khan Bahadur, lilembcr of 
Knwab’s Family, and Secretary, Provincial Muhammadan 
Association. 

Aziz, Mnulri Abdul, Lecturer in Arabic and Persian, Dacca 
College. 

Irfan, Maulvi Alohaminad, M.A., Professor of Arabic and 
Persian, Dacca College. 

Sattar, Golam, Zamindnr. 

■\Vnhccd, Shnms-ul-Ulamn Abu Knsr, m.a.. Principal, Dacca 
JIndrnssah, and Fellow, Calcutta University. 

Vusuf, Nawnb Khwaja Muhammad, Khan Bahadur. 

Das, Rni Bliupatinath, Bahadur, m.-a., b.Sc., Professor of Chemis- 

i 

4 ' 

89 

try, Dacca College, and Fellow, Coloutta University, Dacca. 

5 1 

218 

^ 1 

c 

3G3 


mm 

433 

Das, Bhusan Chandra, m.a.. Professor of'English, Krishnatb 


218 

College, Berhampur. ^ 

■■ 

303, 

Das, Dr. Kedamath, C.I.V., m.d.. Teacher of Midwifetj’, Campbell 
Medical School, and Fellow, Calcutta Unnersity, Calcutta. 

4 

00 

C 

210 

Dos, Saradaprosanna.M.A., Professor of Mathematics, Presidency 

4 

01 

College, and Lecturer in Mixed Mathematics, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta. 


- 

Das Gupta, Hem Chandra, m.a., r.o.s.. Demonstrator in Geology, 
Presidency College, and Lecturer in Geology, Calcutta Uni- 

1 

4 

94 

C 

303 

versity, Calcutta. 

■■ 

434 

Das Gupta, Karuna Konta, Head Master, Collegiate School, 


219 

Gauliati. 


304 


bb 

434 

Dos Gupta, Surendrnnath, M.A., Profes’ior of Sanskrit, Chittagong 


94 

CoUegc, Chittagong. 


220 

Dattn, A. C., b.a.. Principal, Murarichand College, and Fellow, 


93 

Caloult.r Universit3’, Sj'lhet., 

■I 

434 

Dattn, Bibhutibhuson, M.sc., Lecturer in Applied hlathcmatics, 


95 

Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Dattn, Birendra Kumar, m.a., b.I.., Munsitf, M^’mensingh. 

4 

98 
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De, llnr ifoliun, Ji.a., Iiciwl Mnitor, Ooi'cnimrnt Eilla h'chool, 
Mymeniingli. 


Dc, Sati'-oltnwtlrn, m.a., OHjt. Senior ^rt>fc«^o^ of En^lltti J.itcrn. | 
ture, liftccR C'oU<^o, Dnccn. j 


J)c, SihIiU Kumnr, Ji.a.# 3,-ccturcr in l-'ngllil), Coli-utU Unhwity, 
Calcutta. 


l)cy. It. It.. U.I.C.. r.i.c., r.c.A,, IVcraclumd Itoyrhtntl 

* Scholar, OfTg. I’rofwior of ChcmiHtrj-, lVc*it!i>rry College, 

C. ilciittn. 

> 

Dry, llarotia ii.u, Cliiuniinn, Si'r.4m|Kire Sltiniciiivlily, 

* and lionorsifj" .‘•‘t'crrtflrt*, .''Vrniniiore L'nlou Institution. 
Scromiwrc. 

I 

Dry, N. N., M.A., ».v.. Profecaor ot I’hyaies. Kipon Collcgo, j 
E<litor, 3V.C VoUnjlnn, Calcutta. ' 

I 

I 

Dliar, Itni .Sahib Itilinri Iletiml Deputy I«‘ii>octor of Scii«jl«, | 

D. accS. ^ j 

I 

D'.Sou7n, !•, G., u.a,, n.i... Secrctan’ to tin' Covemrnent of IIw J 
llighiu^i liie Mah<ira)n of Myeorc, Dc|nrtment‘i of IMuealion j 
MhI AgricuUun.*, Mysore. ’ ( 

1 

Dunn, .S. G., Profe-oor of CngU'h l.itcrnturr, Muir rrntT.al 
Collcpo, und Fellow, Uiiivctaliy of AUnhnU.vl, Allaliabad. 

Diiiuiiclirr, ITorncp p., 5t.A . ji.s-., r.c.*.., rrofe-'or of Chctnistcy, 
Govcninicnt College, Lahore. ! 


Dutt, Itninnpndn, Vni.fl. niid Ltv.«l A'lci'or to the llou’blc the 
Mnhariijnli of Kn-simlnynr, llerhaiiipur. 

Dull, 1’. N., 51.A., n.i. , Bar.-nl-Lnw, Profcs>or of Criiiitnnl L.aw 
and Equity, UnivcRity Law College, Calcutta. 

Dutt, P.ebnti D.'imnn, S'.a , D.puly ^^n(:^■>t^nte and Deputy 
Collector, Jlnkargunge, 
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Diifcln, Bidhu Bliiisan, M.A., Professor ol Chemistry, Presidency 

5 

103 

CoUego, Calcutta. 

G 

340 


7 

421 

Diittn, Promodc Clinndra, u.a., b.l , Vnkil, Calcutta Higli Court, 

4 

103 

and Government Pleader, S 3 ’lhet. 

5 

227 

European Association, Calcutta. • 

7 

430 

Fawcus, G. E., m..a.. Director of'Public Instruction, Biiiar and 
Orissa, and Folio .v, Patna University, Ranchi. 

7 

440 

Gatigtili, .Sj’amacharan, n.A., Honorary Fellow, Calcutta Univer- 

' 4 

101 

sit}', Calcutta 

1 

1 ® 

227 


300 

ft 

, 7 

410 

Go.ldcs, Patrick, Professor of Botany, Universits' College, Duiubc, 

4 

101 

•St. Andrews University, C/o The Durbar, Indore. 

si 

229 

• 1 

1 G 

3G0 

• « 

7 

440 

Gliosa, Pratapeandrn, n.A., Government Pensioner, Vindlyacal, 

o 

231 

Slirznpur. 

5 

3G9 

7 

411 

Ghosc. The Hon’blc Rai Debender Chundcr, Bahadur, Additional 

7 

441 

Member, Bengal Legislative Council, Calcutta. 


1 

Ghose, Sir Rash Belnrv, Kl., c.s.i., o.i.K., m.a., d.i,., rii.n.. 

4 

101 

Vokil, High Court, Fellow, Calcutta Dniversitj', Calcutta 

G 

309 

7 

441 

1 

Ghosh, Dr. B. N., n.Sc,, Senior Profcisor of Chemistry, Colton i ."i 

231 

College, Gauhati. 

1 ^ 

411 

Ghosh, Bimal Chandra, m.a., m.b., d.c.. Professor of Plis'sics, 

i 4 

101 

Vidyasngar College, Profe-nor of Phj'siology, Bclgachia | 

1 

232 

' Medical Allege, and Lecturer in Philosophj- and Ps^'chologj*, i 

1 G 

370 

Calcutta Universitj', Calcutta. 

1 

442 

f 

Ghosh, Devaprasad, M.A., Professor of Matlicmilics, Ripon 

■* 

103 

College, Calcutta. 

5 1 

233 

Ghosh, Rii TIari Nath, Bahadur, M.D., Civil Surgeon, and FcIIoat, 

0 

370 

Calontta University, Rangpur. 

7 

442 

Ghosh, Dr. Jajncswar, m.a., pu.d., Principjil, Ananda Mohan 

1 

r, 

233 

College, Mj-mensingh. 

7 

442 

Ghosh, .Tnanchnndra. m.a.. Inspector of Colleges, and Fellow, 

4 

lOG 

Calcutt.a Universitj', Calcutta. 

a 

231 

7 

•143 

Ghosh, Jnanendra Chandra, M.Se,, Lecturer in Phj’sioal 

•7 

231' 

Chemifltij', Uni%'crfiity Collego of Science, Calcutta. 

7 ■' 

413 
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Ghosh, Rfti Dnhatliir Nisi Knntn, b.Ik, Plcatlor, Mymcnsingh. 1 4 

I 5 

i V 

• Ghosh, Phamndi.'innth, m.a., Lecturer in Physics, University 0 
College of Science, Calcutta, ' ” 

Gilchrist, K. N., m.a., r.ii.E.s., Principal, Krishnngnr College, t 4 

and Fo'Jow, Calcutta Uniroreity, Krisbnagnr. 5 

Gosnanii, Dhagabnt Kuninr, Sastri, ir.A., Profc.«or of Sanskrit, 4 

Hooghly College, Cltiniura ; ■» 

I 7 

Gosn'omi, fiai Sahih Bidhithhusan, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit. 4 * 
Dacca College, Supcrintcntleiit, D,acca College Hostel, and 5 

Pdlow, CalouUa University, Dacca. << 

Goswamy, Hnridns, Head Sfastcr, E. I. By. High English School, 7 
Asansol. 

1 

Gray, Dr. J. Henry, M.r., M.r.n., Secretary to Physical Depart- j 5 

ment of National Council, Young Men’s Christian Aasociatlon i Q 

(India and Ceylon), Calcutta. ^ 

Guha, Jatindrn Chandra, M A., Professor of English, Bnjahahi j 4 

College, Bajshahi. fi 


Golia, Jites Chandra, m.a.. Professor of English,, Midnaporc i 7 
College, Midnaporc. 1 


. Guha, Bajanikanta, m.a., Lecturer in English, Calcutta Univer- 1 4 

sity, Calcutta, i g 


Gupta, Bipin Behnri, m.a.. Professor of History, Ripon College, 4 
Calcutta. , g 

0 

7 

Gupta, Uines Chandra, n.L., Pleader, and President, Plcndcis’ 4 
• ■ Library, Hangpiir. 6 

. 0 
7 

Lecturer in Philosophy, and 4 
hollow, Calcutta University, Caientta. ' 6 

Halto, Umes Chandra, m,a., Head Master, Zilla School, 4 
Eangpur. . g 


r> 

7 
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Harley, A. H., m.a.. Principal, The Madrnssah, and Fellow, 

4 

111 

ColsuUii UniNcrsity, Calcutta. 

a 

252 

Hay, Dr. Alfred, D.S:., m.i.e.e., ProfcMor cf Electrical Techno- 

7 

440 

-- logy, Indian Institiito of •Science, Bangalore. 



Hazra, Jogendrn Nath, m.a.. Principal, Midnnporc College, 

G 

374 

IGdnaporc. 

7 

440 

Holland, Rev. W. E. S., m.a.. Principal, St. Paul’s Cathedral 

5 

£52 

Mission College, and Fellow, Chloutta Uni\ oisitj', Calcutta. 



Holme, James W., m.a.. Professor of English, Pro iidenoy College, 

s 

253 

Calcutta. 



Hossain, Waited, n.A., B.t.., Vakil, High Couil, and Secretarj', 

4 

112 

Bengal Presidency Muhammadan Educational Association, 

G 

374 

‘ Calcutta. 

7 

1 449 

Howard, Mrs. G. L. C., m.a.. Second Imperial Economic BotnnLst, 

7 

, 46Q 

Agricultural Rcscatcli Institute, Pnsn. 

♦ 


1 

\ 

Hunter, Ufark, m.a.. Professor of English, Presidency College, 
and Fellow, Madras University, Illadras. 

4 

' UJ 

5 

roG 

Huq, The Hon'bio Maulvi A. K. Fuzlul, m.a., n.L., Vakil, High 

4 

114 

Court, Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, and 

5 

267 

iVesident, Bengal Presidenej’ Jfuslim League, Caleuttn. 


1 

Huque, Sr. Azizul, n.L., Pleader, and Joint Secretary, Bengal 

4 

1 116 

Presidency Sluhaminndan Educational Association, Krish- 

rt 

' 268 

nngftr. 



Husain, The Hon’blc Mian Sluliaramnd Fazli, Khan Bahadur, 

r, 

25S 

Bar.-at-Law, Advocate, Chief Court, Additional Member, 

G 

370 

Punjab Legislative Council, and Fellow, Punjab Univer- 

7 

450> 

sit}', Lahore. 



Hydari, M. A. N., n.A., .Scorefarv to His Exulted Highness the 

5 

268 

Nizam's Government, Judicial, Police and General Depart- 1 

0 

376 

nicnts, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

7 

450 

Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Ali, K.C.S.I., Bar.-at-Law, Pui-ne 

-i) 

250 

Judge, High Court, Patna. 

' (i 

.377 

• 

7 

451 

Indian Association, Calcutta. 

4 

115 


6 

•259 


G 

377 


7 

461 

Irfan, Afaulvi Jlchammad, m.a.. Professor of Arabic and Persian, 

4 

116 

Dacca College, and Fellow, Cahutta University, Dacca. 



Irons, MLss M. V., m.a. (t.c.1).), Inspcctrc.ss of iScliools, Dacca 

4 

‘ no 

Circle, Dacca. 
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Ismail, Klmn Bahadur hlobammad, B-t,., I’uhlio Pmcciitor, and 
Vioe-Chaimian, District Boord, Mjmcnsingli.. 

Ij’cr, The Hon’ldo Mr. Justice T. V. Scahngiri, b.a., b.l,, Puisne 6 
Judge, High Court, and Fellow, Madras University, Madras. 0 


Jalil, Abdul, M.so., Assistant Professor of Physics, and Superin* 
tendent, Muslim Hostel, Meerut College, Meerut. 


JonWns, Walter A., m.8c.. Professor of Physics, Dacca College, 
Dacca. 


Jennin^, Tlie Hon’ble Jlr. J. G., Jt.A., Vice-Chancellor, Patna 
University, Patna. 

Jerons, H. Stanley, M.A., r.s.s., Professor" of Hcononiics, Uni* 
Tcreity of Allahabad, Allahabad. 


Johnston, Rev. A, B., m.a., Vice-Principal, St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Mission College, Calcutta. 

Jones, C. E. W., M A., Director of Public Instruction, Korth-IVcsl 
Ftonticr Province, Peshawar. 

Jones, T. Cuthbertson, b.a., Principal and Professor of English 
Literature, Agra College, ,\gra. 


Knr, Sites Chandra, k.a.. Professor of Matlmmatics, Bangabnsi 
College, and Lcoturer in Applied Mathematics, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta. 

Karim, Maulvi Abdul, b.a.. Honorary Fdlow, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, Caioutta. 

Karve, D, K., Founder of the Hindu Widows’ Home, and Organiser 
Of the Indian Wonwn’s University, Poonn City. 

KatitAoMT, Maiarajah of.— Please see Jdandy, The Sm’He 
Maharafth Sir Saninira Chandra. 

Kbo^ Abul Hoshem, Assistont Inspector of Schools, Burdwan 
Division, Chinsura. 

Kha^ Mohomed Habibur Rahman, Shirwoni, Honorary Joint 
D^truy, AU-India Muhammadan Educational Conference, 
Aligarh. 

Khastgir, Karunamay, m.Sc,, Profcs’or of Mathematics, Presi- 
dency CoUe^, and Lecturer in Applied Mathematies, 
Colouttft University, CalcnttQ< 
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Ko, Taw Sein, c.i.e., i.s.o" k.s.h., Snperintendent, 

6 


Arcliroological Survey, Biimia Circle, Mnndnin}'. 



Krishnagar, Maharaja of. — Please see Ray Maharaja tKshaunish 



Chandra, Bahadi r. 



Kundii, Eni Bejo}’ Nnraj’nn, Bnlindur, 2amindar, Itnchunn, 

7 


Hooglily. 



Kiindu, Purnachnndrn, jr.A,, OiTg. Principal, Chittagong College, 

4 


Chittagong. 

5 

2C7 

Lnhiii, Bcchnram, B.A., b.i.., Pleader, Judge's Court, and Scorc- 
tnty, Nadia District Association, Krishnagar. 

G 

380 

Lahiri, Gopal Chandra, Propiictor, Pabna Institution, Pahna. 

.'i 

268 


G 

380 

— 

7 

454 

Lahiiy, Banojit Chandra, M.A., B.t , Pleader, District Couit, 

S 

1 2G8 

and Jlcmber, Edward College Council, Pabna. 

G 

1 381 

Lanlgcy, G. H., m.a.. Professor of Philosophy, Dacca College, 

4 

no 

Dacca. 

•> 

268 


7 

1 

454 

1 

Latif, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur, b.a., b l., Sadar Rab'Divi- 

1 

4 

123 

sional Oflicce, Dacca. 

6 

269 

Law, The Hon’blc Bajnli Reshcc Case, c.i.j:., Calcutta. 

1 

5 

200 


G 

381 


7 

455 

Lucas, Bev. E. D., M.A., Ollg. Fiincipal, Forman Christian' 

5 

. 200 

College, Lahore. 

7 

455 

hlahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra, n.A., Profe-ssor of Physics, 

B 

270 

Presidency College, Calcutta. 

7 

455 

lifaliasai, Kumar Kshifindradcb Rni, of Bansberia Raj, Calcutta. 

4 

123 

C 

275 


7 . 

450 

Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijny Chand, K.C.S.I., k.c.t.b , J.O.M., 

B 

275 

Maharnjndhirajn Bahadur of Burdwan, and J' ember, Bengal 

G 

382 

Executive Council, Calcutta. c 

7 

457 

^faitra, Akshay Kumar, B.r., Director, Varendra Roficaich 

4 

124 

Society, and Member, Asiatic Society, Bengal, Ghoramara, 

5 

270 

Bajshahi 

7 


lilaitra. Gopal Chandra, :i a., Principal, Victoria College, Narail. 

4 

B 

124 

277 



382 


7 

458 
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Faya 

Jtinitra, Ilcrnmbaclmtidra, st.A., Frindpft), Ciiy College, ' nnd 

i 

121 

Fellow, Cnleuttn Cuiversitv, Calcutta. 

6 

Ha 



mm 

Mnjumdnr, ‘Biraj Molmii, ji.a., n.t... Vakil, Iligli Court, Vice. 



Principal, Univereity Law College, anil Fellow, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta. 

■ 


Majumclar, Panclianan, Pleader, and Seerclan', Akrumani 


■■ 123 

Coronation High English School, Malda. 

s 

•278 

/ 

7 

153 

Majumdar, llainc.sh Cluuidra, ji.a.. Assistant Professor of lliston' 

0 

382 

Calcutta University, •Caleuttn. 

7 

153 

Majuindo:, Norendraknmar, 5i.a., Lecturer in Pure Jfntlicmati.'s, 

0 

383 

Calcutta UnivciBity, Calcutta. 

7 

433 

Mallik, Dr. D. N., b..\., D.Sr., r.n b.e.. Professor of iMnthcmatics, 
Presidency College, and Lecturer in Applied JlallicmBtics 

4 

123 

fi 

278 

rnJ Fellow, Cabutta Umvirsity, Calcutta. 
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QUESTION 4. 

(i) If you bare studied the Dacca Uniyersity scheme have you any suggestions to make 

with regard to it 1 

(ii) Do you think that universities on the Itincs of the Dacca scheme, or on other lines, 

could, with advantage, bo established at other centres of population within the 
Presidency, either now or in the future f If so, what centres would you suggest ? 


ANSWERS. 

AcnARYA, Dr. Urdaubs'war. 

Universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme, with necessary modificatione 
to suit local needs, may be cBtablishcd at other centres of population which the Pre- 
sidency in future. One such university may bo established now at Raishahi with pro- 
visions to include in the curriculum instructions in : — 

(a) Applied chemistry. 

(b) Agrieultiure. 

(c) Botany. 

(d) Indian antiquities, with special reference to Bengal. 

I do not put forward any ambitious scheme of an ideal university. It is out of' 
question to start medical and engineering colleges in a small centre of education 
like Bajshahi. 'Die idea is to push forward such subjects of study os have special 
facilities in this place. _ Education in Rojshahi has developed immensely since the 
establishment of the Rajsbahi College about forty years ogo, ond 1 humbly think that 
a greater impetus will be given to education by the establishment of a university 
hero. The country wanis a lorgor number of boys to be properly educated; this 
object is expected to bo bettor served by a number of universities than by only one uni* 
versity, ns at present. Such a small university to grow should have popular repre- 
sentatives on its senate; by such means private liberality and help can be enlisted 
in favour of the University. Further, tlio University should have full autonomy 
with powers to appoint its own professors, and make all orrangomonts for its intemol 
management. 

The resources which exist ot present in Rajsbahi for the formation of a centre of 
Isaming are, no doubt, less than at Colcutta, but arc not in any way less than at 
Dacca. Rajshohi, the most important town in Northern Bengal, has some advan- 
tages to suit the requirements of university life. Publio health is good, living is 
cheep, and the Rajsnalii College has already a largo compound wbicii may bo ex- 
tended to accommodate all necessary buildings for a residential university; the value 
of land being comparatively cheaper than in Dacca the outlay may not bo excessive. 

Already the scheme for constructing n lorgo hostel to accommodate 300 students 
ia in the bands of the Director of Public Instruction. This now hostel, when built, 
and, I hope, it will be built as soon os funds permit, together with the two existing 
hostels, may meet the icquircmonts of making a fair beginning for n residential 
university. 

As Rajsbahi is situated in the old province of Varendra, noted for agriculture, it 
may be made a convenient centre for specialising in agricultural and industrial educa- 
tion connected wiCi agriculture. The existence of an agricultural farm hero will 
give additionol facilities in ibis respect. 

The history of ancient Bengal is, to n lorgo extent, tho_ history of tho ‘Vorendro 
tract in which Rajsbahi is situated, ond this mny give special facilities for imjiarting 
instruction in nrehirology, anthropology, policogrnphy, etc. Tlio museum of the 
Varendra Research Society will otiord spcciol facilities for study and research work 
in connection with tho history of Bengal. Dio notural resources of tho Rajshnhi 
division will, it is hoped, bring students in direct contact %vith valuable row materials 
for the study of applied chemistry. Tho district of Dorjceling, tho tcroi, ond the 
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plnlMB <>( North ni'DRal, (itc rich fu'llt which hwn liiUicMo Icija pririWly ].fi 
\iiicxpto!('<t: tlioy oficr iipccial firiUl'n-*! J<ir flic a'.w'lv Uttony i'l Us Siriss? 
ft‘pccl«, An tlio fitiUe cttiinet he espr.-h-d h* prrvridc nil f;ra<)!tal<'if' niih iiuLho i<>{. 
ske, n(i(l ftH tlm cnnpi'.lcil profc lions of Nw, in* ilicstn-, ami fnjjtn.iriHp f/.c.nnt hr fj. 
pcelc.1 to pivc cnniinmil cmplosiacnt io Ii>crci"li!j7 ninnlicni, univctflly wlu'ilin 
thmiW now pivc i uch iwi ful ttnfmii;; to iho rivinp pi'nrrfttio'w ns inny n»h!'! thta 
III cnni n llvclihtoil hy litlli’iiti}; «n4 driflopiH" itiA mtnrai ti-sourci-a of Oirir emffltqr. 
'llic cxlslinp iiyr.li'in <if itiilvctiity {fhirilton in li'sr, fro'ti ttic IpsrM 

till* tpccinl ititcllcclii.'il cpiipjticnt of tli" Ikhtjali p>op!c. which tn-ijr »niH thrai h- 
dependent of the public r ■» tires nn'l li'trsirtl prv'f.-'i'ioni!. All rolicf;'''’ fi'bliih'!! to lU 
rxihiin;; Univerrity have cmh-.ntouti'd t» iinjiari l(ii>tructi(it BcrcrilinR to n i.leM> 
1t|i‘d ciirrii'uliim, v.illiniil niiy r.firiiicr to th" ijnsn) oi.ds of diflnmt IncstlOi, 
The edtiention, In pcneml, has liecn wnlnly Iheont-ealt w*d of n clnrnrier whkh icty 
he e.sllcd clerical. Iho education wal«« Miiticfiii lulpV's if thej lamiol tahr lh« 
puhVic ficrvieea or rhow nperini nplititde for Use leami'd prof>-»>-ier,i. 

If, liowetcr, it iiiny not be loond pTBeilmbie, now oe lo tlm ufor ftrtaro, to catohlUh 
ft miivcnity nt nnjrljiitii tlic loeM rol*e;;n fhftttlil he niinned to ri mnin nfr-lUlAl, wUb 
tho ridrul'ia follc,.?es, to nny imivi-r>iily tint may Ir" fst-ddiriird Ijt tmrartirjt Us 
liiriiMl traiiilii); to Indian youths of nbilitr. Tli" unlveirUy pimlnc »f this ii»irsl'e 
oiijccl nhoidd Inelodc in its currleuium the nidipets noSnl nliocc, ftpplM fhrmUl^, 
ft,'rirulliiRil nnil rco’K.mio bulnny, and Indian nntl<}iiitict, nltli *[>ccial rekreaer to 
Ili-ni;al. j 

In Oia matter of internal nmnapemrnt all coUefes «iif»!dr Caleutla rheaid b« 
ftllowed Autonomy not Ineonrirtent with Iniparlinf; ftucli hipli fralnlnit. 


Ait.MEO, Mttiilvi Kirftjlintjnpl.'f. 

(i)\Yithtepftrdtothe|>ro|io"edP,aec,a Unlnt'ilyl Wfluidlilce to make tha foUowia; 

MlSRCtlions !— 

(o) The Cateulla UnirerrityhasWome it hnce ftnd nnmana'eahte ctaminln? bode, 
and it is dral'alde to rentove the cmijssiion hv entfinT dawn its lerritndal 
limile, 1 wcitild, tlicrrfore, feel Ineiiiiil to suscetl that, whllo the I)s«a 
tliuvcrdly fhould lie an ctelndfely teaehin'! and reddsnlial uelwHlT 
w far as Ihn eoil'etes nt l)ae"a am conmrn'sl, it ml^ht al«o havo fideXtal 
junsdifllon ocer the oallenes aituatvd in llaitern Itonital dittrirls. 

(h) In conformity with Uw above I would Iw in favour ot inslitiitin’i a sriiaralj te*t 
for nanmsion to^ tlio Daeea Univerrltv. Hat th" niatrienlation cO ir«es of 
Mth tlio iinirerdties should lie so eo (i-allnatel that llrre jnav not li" oadu? 
flw othe ”***’’"''*'*' **•'4 fh" teat of on' nnivorsitv may b* aecepted by 

(e) In Irtamici studies the Uniyersity titles slioulil Im like tho» of llm nils 
courrc. I am afraid B. I. and M,l. will not have the samn m.arket value a* 
i"! T !,• and, thisbein^ no. Islamic Btiuli»s svill tip quite nnatfraotive. 

” V.!” ***’ **"’ hoes of the T>.aep.a wliemc mav, wlieti tho time «omr«i 

0 pstai)l|.bea at ,omo of tho important towns in the Pmudenoy, such as 
Gdwtta ' Jhirrhidabad, and CliiltaitoiK;, ami nbo in Hie aufctirlii of 


AnucD, TAsuMODniN. 

W ^fy ^Rpealiona aro i— 

bo opened as soon as praetieable. Its jurisdiction aliouid 
^''’*** eollegca of Easlom B»nqnl— i.r..over (ho Dacca, 
tlie itiS r*'’.""'' ^sishaW ifivisions. These divisions aliould be excluded from 
n« B f^lcBtta Univewity. It ehonld not bo wnsidcrod 

rVnii n •'""'.’^'‘1’ ‘houttli it includes Mamio studies. The 

Viaiontta Dnivwsity includes Vedio oludics, bat it is not ft Hindu im! 
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Aidied, TASLisniDDiK — contd . — ^Ahsakuliah, Khan Bahadur Mauh-i. 


(6) 'In the administrative bodies of this university, in all its branches, Muham- 
madan interests should bo -Brcll represented. There are now many competent 
persons among them, on whom reUance may be safely placed. The best 
attention of the Commission is invited in respect of this matter, and also in 
regard to toe Calcutta University. 

(c) In all the colleges affiliated to this University half the seats should be reserved for 
Muhammadan students. If these ara not filled up within a reasonable 
lime, they may be thrown open to other students. ^ these colleges are to 
moke proper arrangements for teaching Arabic, Persian, and Urdu. In the 
feeder-schools also half the seats should be reserved for Muhammadan 
students, and the maintenance of competent teachers to teach Arabic, Persian, 
and Urdu should be insisted upon. In Eastern Bengal, there are many schools 
in which the number of Muhammadan students greatly exceeds that of 
Hindus. 

(A) In the professional staffs of colleges, and the teaching staSs of schools, a sufficient 
number of Muhammadans should be employed. Special scholarships to the 
students should be given on condition that they serve as teachers in colleges 
and schools after completing their educational career, otherwise they should 
refund the money received by them. Colleges and schools should mamtain 
hostels for Muhammadan students and the charges should not be excessive. 

(fi) ^Buperintendente of such hostels should be selected from the Muhammadan 
teaching staff. 

{i) Like Bengali, Urdu should be recognised as part of the University currieulum, 
making it optional, so that one who likes may take it instead of Bengali. 
Like the classical languages, Bengali and Urdu should be made second 
languages, and the M.A. degree should be granted in them. 

•{g) In all the examinations the rail number, in the place of the examinee’s name,, 
should he used. 

f A) There should be a sufficient number of Muhammadans as paper setters and 
examiners. 

iji) The University should not in any respect depend ucon the Calcutta University ; 
it should have its own law, medical, and other colleges. 

:( j) 'In all cases in which members of the University bodies are to be elected the 
minimnm number of Muhammadan members should be fixed. They should 
be elected by Hindu as well as Muhammadan electors, 
lii] At present the jurisdiction of tbeCalontta University is vast. I think there ongbt 
to be three univer ities within the Presidency, one at Calontta, another at Dacca, 
and the third at Bajshahi on lines different from those of the other two. 


AhsanulIiAE, Khan Bahadur Maulvi. 

>(ii) A university should try to satisfy in full measure the roguirements of the 
educated classes of the country in which it is implanted. Its fu otion should 
he not merely to super^e and examine, but also to stimulate higher study, and 
research. It should look to the simultaneous development of the mind, bod 3 ', and 
character to their highest possible perfection and satisfy the over-increasing 
demand for larger co-operation between the teachers and the taught. The Uni- 
versity must aim at training the student, and not at the examination. The end 
should bo the production of young men educated in character, bodj', and mind, 
and not the production of cent per cent pass h'sts. The idea of a healthy and 
vigorous academic life is presented by the proposed scheme for a new university 
at Dacca. The extehsion of the scheme will certainly bo a move in the risht 
direction. I would advocate the establishment of a teaching and residential 
university for the schools and colleges situated in the city of Calcutta. 

The Calcutta University has assumed unwieldy dimensions. It will bo handicapped 
by further expansion and increase of sohools and colleges and, unless timely measures 
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AnsASBixAii, Khan Bahadur Maidvi — conld. — Am, A.F. M. Abbul. 


The Pacca University schomo may ho given a trial, with tho following reservations 

(a) The Bceond-grado collcgcs'should be treated ns schools and bo regulated by rules 

of aihUntion similar io those which govern tho school. 

(b) Tlie matriculation examination will bo tho goal of tho ordinary high school. Tho 

few schools that arc well-equipped and well-staffed will alone be permitted to 
prepare students for tho intermediate examination. 

•(c) Schools which* open intermediate classes '(vill bo residential. 

(d) Each student should bo subjected to both written and oral tests befoto ho is 

declared eligible for a certificate. Tho examination at the ond of tho inter- 
mediate course will take the form of a school-final c.xamination. To bo oli- 
giblc lor admission to tho University examination a student must show a 
uniformly good record of conduct and progress at school. 

(e) The matriculation c.vaiiiiimtion will continue to be held by the federal university 

as now, by a uniform set of question papers at different centres. 

(/) Tho new Universit}’ will prescribe its own course of studios for the institutions 
in tho city of Calcutta and grant certificates on the results of an examination 
to be held under its own arrangements. Tho schools under tho control of tho 
now University will not prepare for the matriculation examination prescribed 
by tho federal university. 

iff) No college should be allowed to choose both the arts and tho science courses, 
(/i) One more Government college should ho founded in Calcutta for tho study ol the 
arts course, the work of the Presidency College being confined only to the 
leaching of science. • 

<i) The governing bod3' of the now University should be composed partly of head- 
masters, lecturers, and professors, ami partly of outside elements to ensure 
adequate ropreseutation of different interests. 

(j) Tho residential universitj' should cvcntuallj' bo located in tho suburbs to facilitate 
tho c.vpansion of intellectual activities and tho growth of corporate scholastic 
life. Until Ivmds permit, the existing schools and colleges in Calcutta may 
supply tho nucleus of the future residential university. 


Alt, a. F. M. Abdul. 

I. — Dcparlmenl of Mamie > indies in the Dacca University. 

Tho majority of tho Muhammadans of Bengal — ^East as well as West, views with gravo 
suspicion, and even resentment, tho proposal to provide a coiuso of Islamic studies 
in tho Dacca University. It is believed, and very rightly too, that this deportment lyil] 
neither produce sound theologians, nor give the student sufficient knowledge of English 
to enable him to hold his own against tho ordinary graduates of an Indian University. 
The scheme of a half-way house between an up-to-date universitj' course and the ortho- 
dox Arabic course is bound to fail. The B. I. and M.I. degrees may bo regarded as 
equivalent to the B.A. and M.A. degrees for Govcmiaent emifioymcnt ond admission to 
the B.L. course, hut what will ho the value of these degrees in the open market ? With duo 
respect to tho Dacca University Committee I heg to submit that the market value of 
tho B.L’s ond M.I.’s cannot possibly bo the same as that of the B.A.’s and M. A.’s of tho 
University. Government, with a view to patronise the system, may not make anj' dis- 
tinction between a B.A. ond a B.I., but the private cmploj'cr would give preference to a 
knowledge .of English and is not likely to bo impressed by a candidate’s theological and 
classical attainments. As for Arabio-knowing lawyer} the idea of a client engaging o 
pleader because his reputation os a theologian should be a consolation for his defective 
knowledge of English is too funnj' for words. Wo find overj’ day that tho market value 
of a B.A. is higher thiin that of a B.So., and why ? Because tho Icnowlcdgo of English 
possessed by the former is generally better than that of the lalier. I hove heard instances 
of B.Sc.’s being compelled to pass the B.A. cxoniihalion over again before they could 
got cmplojnnont of any kind whatsoever. Thotailuro of tho B.O.L. and M.O.U. conrscs 
of. tho Punjab University should bo n warning to ns. 
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Bv "TnliiiliTig Persian from the Islaimo studies course -wo toko awoy from the maulvi 
a large number of appointments for which ho is fit under tho reformed oonrst^I mean 
the posts of Persian teachers and professors in our schools and colleges. So, instead of 
discovering any new openings for him, we are actually making him unfit for tho few posts 
that are now in his lino. 

Excepting the leisured classes who want to travel in Muhammadan countries or study 
the present form of an ancient language n knowledge of modern AraLio is of little use for 
the Muhammadans of India. How many of tho most eminent Mussalman theologians 
of India to-day have even a smattering of modem Arabic I Not many I think. I oonfess 
I fail to see the advantage a Mussalman of India, who is never likely to go opt of Ins native 
continent, will derive by learning modem Arabic. The beauty of tho thing is that, whilo 
wo exclude Persian, the cultural importance of which in the oduoation of a Mussalman 
gentleman is very great indeed and which is still widely knorvn in India, wo include modem 
Arabic, a language of little use to persons other than globe-trotters and philologists. I 
admit the market value of tho madrossah-passed Maulvi of tho old type wiD generally 
be lower than that of his brother who joins the high school. But the former is content with 
his humble lot in this world, as he expects— rightly or wrongly it is out of place for us to 
discuss here — ^his reward in tho next. So, while the old type of a Madrossah-passed Maulvi 
wUl ho content with a Muhammadan marriage registrarship perhaps, his swaggering 
brother of the department of Islamic studies will not be satisfied with anything less than 
an appointment in the Frovinoial Civil Service. It seems to mo that we are aiming at 
converting a peaceful, contented, and loyal section of the community into an unhappy 
disoontented, and, therefore, far from loyal, class of citizens the like of which' does not 
exist among the Muhammadans of Bengal to-day. Even if educationally tbo schemo 
holds out promises of success the political danger would be too great to justify it at 
the present momont. 

If the department of Islamic etudies is to bo o sacccss the senior and junior madrassahs 
must be “ reformed ” so os to act as feeders to the nnivorsity. No one would have objected 
to the adoption of the Islamio studies course as an experimental measure if tho Madrassahs 
had been given the option of accepting tl e reform scheme if they liked. But tho Educa- 
tion Department, and those who were bent upon having such a department attached to . 
the Dniversity of Dacoa for tho sheer pleasure of having their pcrsoual views translated 
into action, began to force the madrassahs to aecept tbo “ reform course.” It is an open 
seerot that madrassahs ore being ‘‘bribed” with handsome grants-in-aid to make them 
accept tho “ reform scheme.” ‘‘ Unless you adopt the reform scheme you cannot get 
recognition or a grant-in-aid ” is the ery throughout tho Presidency. The result is that 
hoys are leaving the reformed Madrassalis and now institutions on the old lines are being 
opened all over the country. This ought to open the eyes of those who fancy that tho 
Muhammadans of Bengal are anxious to reform their system of Arabic education on 
modern lines. 1 will give another instance which will conclusively prove that the 
Muhammadans of Bengal do not want tho “ reform course.” In tho year 1914 my es- 
teemed friTOd,_ the late lamented Nawab Bahadur Sir Ebawja Solimolla, 6.G.LE., £.C.S.Lr 
of Dacca, invited vho Provincial Mubammadon Educational Conference to Dacca. I 
hod the honour of, attending the conference at his special request. It is an open secret 
that the chief objeot of inviting the conference to Dacca that year was to pass a resolution 
in favour of tho Madrassah reform scheme. A resolution to that effect was the first on the- 
agenda and the Nawah Bahadur was to have moved it. pe was a cautions man and, 
disoovering that there would he tremendous opposition from tho Muhammadans of both 
Bengais, he got up and withdrew the resolution to tho amazement of tbo “ reform 
eoheme ” coterie when they oxpeote^ that ho would vehemently urge on the members' 
of tho conference tho necessity o& adopting it. The fact that the Nawab Bahadur could 
not got tho Tesolution passed, in spite of his enormous influence 'with liis community, to my 
mind proves conclusively that the Muhammadans do not ■want any change of this f ort- 
I can apeak from personal knowledg^tliat, shortly before his death, he changed his 'vievs 
and thought he bad made a mistake m advocating tho " reform sohemp.” If I TccoUcot 
aright tho Bchar University Committee wonted to introduce such a course but the- 
Muhammadans in a body "not only rejcotcu it, but demanded the establishment of 
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Madrassahs of tho old typo at various centres at Govemmont expense. It may not bo 
out of plaee to mention here that ono of the resolutions of the confcrcnco of or.ontnlists 
held at Simla some years ago undor tho pirsidoncy of Sir Udicourt Butler vras to tlio 
cfTect'that tho old typo of maulvi andj[andit should* bo encouraged by Government and 
not allo^^cd to dio out. 

Thero is anothor point to ’which I should like to draw the attention of the incmhcis 
of tho Commission. Tho education imparled in tho Madrassah has been more or less of 
a religious charocter. .The.<(o institutions gave ua our preachers, our priests, our Kornn- 
rccitcrs, our oriental schoohiiastcrs. There is a very large demand for persons to act in 
these capacities. These functions do not require a knowledge of English. AVo would 
rather have an out and-out maulvi than a person whose lock of knowledge in theology 
is made up by a smattering of English. I heg to submit that the old madrassah-pnssed 
Maulvi does not become a -“useless member of society” ns tho report of tho Dacca 
University Committee puls it. He is of more uso to tho community than his brother ol 
tho high school who spends lus 'whole life in collecting certificates (from persons who 
huvo not got the faintest idea about his character or qualincations) and who, oventunlly, be- 
comes a disappointed, and thus a discontented, mem her of society. It would , in my humble 
opinion, bo a scriou: political mistake to create a class of discontented Muhammadans in 
this Presidency. Of dissatisfied and discontented students wo have cnougti and to 
spare. Should we add to this doss of persons wilfully T 

There is another aspect of tho question whioh is still more dangerous. Muhnm- 
nindans arc very touchy about their religious matters. These madrassahs arc vddely 
known to he institutions which turn out our maulvis ond muftis, kazis and karis, mun- 
shies and n.ownlloms. It would be a mistake politically to give the orthodox Mussalmnn 
public the idea that Government is interfering in tho religious education of it*> boys. 
This brings us to the question of freedom in our elioiec of education. I beg to submit 
that the madrassahs of tho old typo arc being coaxed and bribed ond, in some eases, in- 
directly forced by oflicers of the Education Deportment to give up their old form ond 
adopt tho “ reform schcnio Worthless institutions arc getting handsome grants from 
Government for the solo reason that they have adopted the reformed course, but the best 
madrassahs of the old type arc refused even paper recognition. If the Mussolmnns of 
Bengal are anxious for the reformation of their madrassahs where is the nccc.ssity for threat- 
ening them and coaxing them and bribing them. 1 have often beard i>coplo say : — 
“ Government docs not force lols to change their form like this ; why aro they interfering 
'with our religious studies ? ” 

There is another fact connected 'with this subject which I should like to state here. 
Tho Muhammadan community at large was never openly consulted, nor was any oppor- 
tunity given to the public to freely discuss the reform scheme before it was accepted 
by Government. If the Government notification had not appeared in war time thero 
would have been protest demonstrations all over the country. bluhnmmadans 
did not like to embarrass tho authorities in war time and so they kept quiet. I have 
myself stopped more than ono protest demonstration, and in more thon one district. 

For many years past a certain section of the Muhommadnn community has been 
carrying on an agitation lor modernising the n adrnFsah eourscs and crciy time they 
approached Government they wore told that a scheme of this sort was neither desired 
by the bulk of Mussalmans, nor desirable. 1 cannot understand why Government, after 
repeatedly and for many years, refusing to accedo to tho request of this section of 
the community suc’di nly made up its mind to occept the reform scheme. The reform 
fcoheme resolution is certainly not consistent with the previous pronouncements of 
Government on the subjeof. I have no time to trace tho history of the leform tchemo 
agitation here but I would requrst the. members of tho Commission to sec resolution 
Ko. 731 issued by the General Department of the Government of Brnpnl on the 24 th 
February, 1803, and the jrocceding* of the meeting of the fommittec of the Mibsm- 
madon Literary Society ol Colcutto held on the 8th Juno, 18C0, rifnrrd to in pntn- 
graph C of that resolution. These will give them some idea of the feeling of the 
Mussalmnn community in regard to this ninttci;. . I would also rcquist fliriiidilfri of 
the Commission jo rend the proceedings of the Muhammadan Educational Confcitnce held 
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in Calcutta on the 16th December, 1807, under the presidency of Mr. (mw Sir) 
A. Earle, of the sub-committee meeUng held on the 0th Much, 1908, and of the second 
meeting of tho Muhammadan Educational Conference both hold at the same place on the 
22nd April, 1908. The reports of these official conferences will throw odditional light 
on the subject. How two or three years’ time should make such a change in the opinion 
of GoTemment in regard to this subject is something I cannot understand. 

II. — Jurisdiction of the Dacca University, 

If, as is generally believed, tho idea in ^ving a pocket edition of a university to Dacca 
is to reward the Muhammadans of East Bengal for submissively accepting the annul- 
ment of the partition tho jurisdiction of the Dacca University should be extended as mnch 
as possible, A purely residential university maj’ be the correct thing, but it will hardly 
benefit the Mussalman community of East Bengal. A residential university is a luxury 
out of tho reach of the majority of the members of a proverbially poor community. In 
my opinion, tho Dacca University should bo both a residential, as well as an affiliating. 
University, All the colleges of East Bengal, tuiy, even those of Assam, may be allowed 
aOBliation to this University. 

« * 

III.— Proposed Muhammadan College at Dacca. 

I am not in favour of a separate college for Muhammadans at Dacca for tho following 
reasons 

{a) At best it will be a third-rate college compared to the Dacca College. 

(t) Hindu and Muhammadan students ought to be encouraged to compete with 
one another, rather than be separated. Nothing should be done which may dis'. 
courage that spirit of healthy rivalry which prevails in our universitira 
to-day. 

(c) By having a Muhammadan college we practically close the doors of all the other 

colleges to Muhammadan students. Any Muhammadan student going to 
one of the non-Moslem colleges for admission will at once be told : — “ You 
hove got a college of your own, why do you come here ? " 

(d) lYhat we want is not a separate Mnliammadan college, but provision for the ad- 

mission of Muhammadan students in larger numbers to existing coUrges. 

I V. — Misullaneous, 

(a) ^u all fairness to my co-religionists a number of scats on the senate and the syn- 
dicate should he reserved for Muhammadans proportionate to the numerical 
strength of the community in tlio Presidency. 

<o) Books containing passages objectionable to Muhammadans should never be made 
text-books. 

examinations should not be held on Muhammadan hoh'days. 

• { ^ matriorlation course should not contain any Arabic selections. 

(s) It IS an open secret that by fixing tho matriculation age-limit the University is 
tempting tho parents and guardians of students to swear false affidavits. This 
not speak well of my fcliow-coimtrymen, bnt 'the fact remains. This 
uffidavit nuisance ought to bo stopped. 

(/) Gardening and particularly fruit-gardening, should be introduced on the German plan 
in our schools and colleges. This will, to a great extent, solve the unemployment 
problem. Students who come from the agricultural dasses consider it infra dig 
to follow the occupation of tboir forefathers. This is the curse of the country. 
If wo can impress U 7 on our boys that it is more dignified to be a prosperous farmer 
or fruit-grower', than to exist ns a despised and underpaid clerk, we would be 
doing substantial sciwico to tho country. 

should bo given to the study of Urdu, the lingua franca of 
India, tho language indispensable to the European ^residents of the country 
and the language which promises to be tho future longnage of tho whole of Astsi. 
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(h) The names of examinees should not be requited to ho written on the answer papers 
at the various examinations of the TTniversity. The roll number should suffiee. 
i(t) Adequate provision should be made in colleges for the teaching of Arabic and 
Persian. In Mussalman areas this should bo a condition precedent to leoogni* 
tion. 

(j) University education should he of the general, as well as of the technical, kind. 
((h) Tho principal of the Calcutta Madrossah, the Assistant Director of hluhammadan 
Education, and the members of tho Legislative Council returned hy Muham- 
madah electorates should bo ex-afp^io membors of the senate and the syndi- 
cate. 


Adi, The Hon’ble Mr. Altaf. 

The Dacca scheme is excellent; hut I am inclined to think that any place within 
•easy reach of Dacca, and preferably on the Dacca-Myrnensingh Railway, would be 
■better. 


Axi, Saitad Muhsin. 

•(ii) Universities on tho lines of Dacca should gradually be established at every 
divisional headquarters. 


An, Nawab Nasibul Mamalek, htrazA Shujaat, Khan Bahadur. 

i(i) I do not consider that tho institution of any now degree, such as B. I., will 
servo any useful purpose. What I would suggest is that such students as will 
take up Arabic and Persian, or the mndrassah students as they are called, should 
, bo entitled to adopt tho B.A. degree, provided their other qualifleations arc equal 
to those of the B.A. student. This can only bo brought about by adopting 
modernised books on tho various subjects in place of tho old ones (except 
theology and literature) which contain much which is now discarded. For tide 
purpose help can bo got from Egypt and other Islamic countries which havo 
adopted modern methods of teaching through tho medium of Arabic or Persian, 
((ii) I do not think, taking tho present educational advancement of tho province, that 
there should bo any hurry about creating no^V universities. What is wanted 
is more lower and upper primary schools. One cannot create a place for a uni- 
versity by order. Tho seat of a university should bo o big centre of civil life. 
A residential university has many advantages and I think there is sufTicient 
room for founding such a one in a suburb of Calcutta, leaving tho Calcutta 
colleges alone and giving students tho choice of sclcotion. Wo should mako 
tho fullest use of tho means of education available in Calcutta, which are not to 
bo found an}’\rhcro else in Ijidia. 


Annandale, Dr. N. 

I have not studied tho Dacca University schemo myself but Mr. Kemp, Superin- 
tendent, 2!oological Survey of India, was a member of ono of tho science committees 
Appointed in connection with tho schemo. Ho informs mo that^luTlcamt on enquiry 
that tho standard adopted for tho Dacca University degrees was to bo similar to that 
■of other Indian universities and admittedly lower than that of similar institutions in 
England. If it be allowed that standards can bo settled in committee — a point which 
is perhaps debatable — the now University seems unlikely to initiate any fresh dopar- 
turo in Indian education. 
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Arohbold, W. a. J. 

(i) 1 was one of the committee which drew it up. It must bo modified noir, ob> 

Tiously because ihcre is no money to carry it out fully. 

(ii) lly own view now, after thinking very carefully over the almost insoluble problem 

of university education in Bengal, is that universities of a teaching and residential 
type, on the lines of the Dacca schcnio ns far ns may be possible, but con/ined 
to hottowra alndenla aa now mdtratooJ, should bo established at Caloutta and 
Dacca, and possibly at Berhampur and Gauhnti. Tho medium of instruction, 

. as such seems to be tho general wish, should bo Englisli and the course for the B.A. 

diould be three years and for tins M. A. two years. The courses should bo carried 
on to the M.A. stage, and medimne and engineering should he included in the 
scheme of studies. Those who obtain degrees should bo designated according to 
their place of i ducation — B. A. (Cal.), M. A. (Dae.). The other colleges should 
tcadi up to the B.A. or B.So, pass standard only. Tlio medium of instruo' 
tion should ho the vernacular or English, as they might prefer, and the course 
should be one of three years only. Theso colloges should be affiliated to a 
university of Bengal (or some other suitable body). 

At first, at all events say for ten years, it would be necessary to fix geographiral limite 
for tho universities of Caloutta and Dacca, and also for Berimmpur and Gauhati, if 
founded. 


• Aziz, Manlvi AbbuIi. 

(i) I am concerned only in that part of tho Dacca University scheme which deals with 

Islamio studies. The curriculum requires some additions and alterations, 
particularly in its pro-university course which has been prepared more in imita- 
tion of the high English school course, than os on independent scheme. 

(ii) Yes; on the lines of the Dacca echema In Chittagong, Syllieb and in every other 

division of the Presidency according to the need fdt in each in tlie conise of 
tima 


Bahekjea, j. E. 

(i) The system of examinations by compartments contemplated in tho Dacca 

University scheme is objectionahlo for the result will bo that students will find 
it easier to pass them. The standard will, consequently, be lower than in the 
Calcutta University and this will be deplorable indeed. 

If Dacca is to have a separate nniversity of its oivn it ought to have o fully- 
equipped law collrge and a fully equipped medical college. A noivoisity ought 
to have airangemonts for training men for the learned professions. The facilities 
fOT training in ongineeruig being great in Caloutta, I do not advocate the opiming 
of nn engineering oollego there. The Dacca University will bo very imperfect if 
studente do not get teaching there which will qualify thorn for tho learned 
imfessions of law and medicine and, at tho same timcy pass examinations in that 
Umvoisity for degrees in law or m^cino. The university that teaches ought 
also to examine. 

(ii) The answer is in tho negative ; the existing universities in Indio ought to bo 

Mprovwl and strengthened and ns time rolls on, efforts made whereby tho 
University of Calcutta — ^tho premier university in India — may become the model 
umversity of the East. To realise this consummation liberal Government 
grants and munificent donations fiom private' persons will be needed and these 
may well bo expected in connection with a univeiwity wifich has existed for 
over half a century and has justified its existenoo by turning ow ' brilliant 
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lawyers, doctors, and teachers, as tvcU as raoii who have been ornaments of tho 
public service. 1 do not tliink it -desirable to open now universities and thus 
divert funds from a useful institution wliich, in spite of its defects and 
imperfeetions, has done good to tho country. New universities at other 
centres of population within tho Presidency are not needed. Some more 
colleges at certam centres, perhaps, are needed to relieve tho present congestion, 
e.g., places in East Bengal and tho Buidwan division. Let them, when 
opened, bo affiliated to the Calcutta University. 


Banebjea, Dr. Pramathanath. 

(i) Tho decision to make the proposed Dacca University a teaching body is, in my opiii' 

ion, a wise one. But I am not in favour of tho introduction of a system under 
which almost every student is to be compelled to reside in the college boarding- 
hou°c. My objection is based on two grounds : — first, tho residential sj-stem will 
be far too expensive for men of average moans ; and, secondly, its effect on the lifo 
of tho student may not be entirely wholesome. Tho proposed constitution of the 
Dacca University also seems to me to bo very defective. Tho convocation is 
to be merely a dclibcrntivo and legislative body, tho council being given the- 
. supreme executive authoritj' in tho University. The composition of the con- 
vocation nnd tho council uill be such that all teal power will bo in tho hands of 
tlio officials, while independent public opinion trill have practically no induenoo 
on the administration of tho Univcr8it3'. Another defect of the schemo is 
that a sharp lino of distinction is to bo drawn between European and Indian 
professors. Tho separate cleotoratc for Muliammadon graduates nnd tho college- 
for woU-to-do olaspos are both open to serious objection on the ground that they 
may lead to a clcavago between tho diftcrent sections of tho community. Tho 
provision made in the scheme for imparting post-graduato instruction and pro- 
moting original rcscaich seems to be wholly inadequate. Lastl3', as tho idea is to 
mako tho Dacca UnivcrEit3’ conform to a type different from that of tho older 
universities, I think agriculture, tcchnolog}’’, tho lino arts, and commerce should 
constitute somo of its special features. 

(ii) 1 do not think it would bo an advantage to establish other universities in Bengal 

either on the lines of tb.; Dacca scheme or on other lines. In my opinion, tho 
money which would bo required for such purposes would bo much better utilised 
in improving the Calcutta tjnivcr6it3'’ and the colleges and schools affiliated to it. 


Banerjee, Gadrar'ganath. 

I think that tho Government of India should, for tho present, abandon tho idea of 
establishing a university at Dacca. Tho main reasons are : — 

(a) Exigencies of tho groat war now raging in Europe. Now’ that tho strictest cccn- 
omy should bo observed in all tho dep-artments of tho Government tho Dacca 
University schemo would nccdlcs<<l3' entail a large financial drain. 

(f>) The comprehensive nature of the post-gradimto scheme, alrcad3' launched in 
Calcutta and duly sanctioned b3’tho Imperial Government, requires largo 
financial aid from Government. This scheme, I think, should bo pushed 
to a successful issue before handling nn3’ other separate university scheme 
in Bengal. 

I do not think that other universities can, at present, bo started within this Pre&idcno3' f o- 
advantage. They ma3', however, bo established when sufficient funds and ample 
intellectual and material resources are forthcoming. 
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QUESTION 4. 


Bakemee, Sir Gooboo Dass. 


Banerjee, Sir jSooROO Dass. 

"(i) The suggestions I would make wifli regnrtUo the Dacca University arc omhodied 
in a nolo reproduced below on the Dacaa University Oominittoo’s report, whioh 
I Avroto at the request of Lord CSarmicliacI. 

.(ii) 1 am not prepared to suggest any centres for tho establishment of universities 
on the lines of tho Dacoa sohome. 


NOTE. 


General remarke. 

Before making adverse remarks on any spcciiic recommendations in tho Dacca 
■University Committee’s report I feel bound to express my admiration for the thorough-' 
ness of investigation and fairness of discussion which the report, taken as a wholes erioces, 
and for the anxious care uith which it has elaborated the scheme of tho proposed univers- 
ity so as to make it a model of a teaching and residential university. 

Teaching toiiversitg — Us advantages. 

A teaching university is certainly bcliw than a mere examining university, so fat' 
nt least as post-graduate study is concerned, because it combines efficiency with economy, 
one sot of drst-olass university professors being suffieient to do the work of higher teaching 
in place of different seta for different coiloges. 


Ilesidenlial xmhtriiiy — Us advantages and disadvantages. 

With all respeot for tho prevailing opinion on tho subject I am unable to accept the 
view that tho best ideal of a university is one of the residential typa In saying this I ' 
■do not mean to suggest that the Dacca University should be of tho non-residential type. 

I know that there is no room for making any such suggestion, as tlic Government of India 
and the Government of Bengal are agreed that tho new University should be a residentbl 
one, and tho point is no longer open to discussion ; and my only reason for giving expres- 
sion to tho adverse opinion is to show that, while a residential university has , certain 
advantages, it has also certain countervailing disadvantages, and that it is hot easy to 
•Bay which side peeponderates. 

A residential university is more adapted for phymeal and intellectual education than 
non-rcsidential university by reason of its being able to provide better teachers and 
appliances and more regular supervision than what students can secure if left to them- 
selves, and by reason of its relieving students from the trouble of looking after tbeir board 
and lodging, and enuring for them a certain measure of comfort. But it is less odapted 
for moral and religious education by reason of tliat very excess of help, assurance of com- 
^S^l^ty of supervision, which are loss helpful in training men for tho rough 
world outside tho college walls, where they have to be resourceful in emergency, to struggle 
patiently and cheerfully uith adversity, and to accept tho inevitablo with calm resig- 
mtion to a will that is iuscratable and supreme. Living with parents or guardians, or 
m small messes under suitable occasional supervision, is for more elastic, gives students 
far better opportunities of mumg with human beings as human beings, ond not merely 
as students, and is far more conducive to the growth of those moral ond spiritual qualities 
OT ne^saiy for the world, than the rigid routine and dead levd imiiormity of life in a 
atge bostol, where the largeness in the number of boarders must make discipline, to a 
grm extent, more mechanical than personal. Moreover, differences of caste,' creed, and 
oreate unforMocn difficulties in this country. Then, again, judging from foots, 

^ oe said that the graduates of tho non-rcsideutial Scottish ond German univers- 
T unfavourably with those of tho residential universities of England. But 

jirIvnnnioB it iu** point any farther for my present purpose, which is only to caution 
-.-ifn*., u tne residential system against being too sanguine, ond against seeking to 
enforce it evcrytvhero. Let us wait end watch hSw it worto at Dooca. 
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Nature and order of the proposed remarks. 

I now proceed to comment on such of the Bpccific rcconimendations in the report as, 
in my humble opinion, call for any remarks. 

Where I suggest any change 1 shall tiy to mako the change as small, and as easily 
adjustable with the rest of the general scheme, as possible, consistently with the object 
I wish to secura 

The order of my remarks will follow the order of the topics in the report as being the 
most convenient, if not the most logical, order. 

Departments of the Universilp — Islamic studies — Sanskritie studies. 

Tlie inclusion of Islamic studies as a distinct department of the University' co- 
ordinate with arts and science calls for remark. 

It is quite true that Islamic studies, from their extent and importance, deserve separ- 
ate consideration, especially in the university of a province with a large Muhammadan 
population. And that is why, though on strictly theoretical grounds Islamic studies are- 
a subordinate branch of art.s, I -would, for practical convenience, allow them to retain a 
position co-ordinate with arts. 

But the reasons which hold good for Islamic studies, and secure for them a place co- 
ordinate with arts and science, equally apply to another branch of learning, in favour of 
which a similar claim was put forward before the Committee (see page 32 of the report), 
and which is styled Brahminio studies, but which' should more properly bo called 
Sanskritie studies, to include the important subjects of Pali and Buddhistic literature. 
Sanskritie studies are quite as extensive and important as Islamic studies : the Hindu 
population of Eastern Bengal is quite a considerable portion of the entire population ; 
and Vikrampur near Dacca was, nnd still is a great centre of Sanskrit learning. Theoretical' 
symmetry and praelieol justice, therefore, require equal treatment for these tno greet 
departments of oriental studies. And either Sanskritie studies should oceupy a co- 
ordinate rank with arts as Islamic studies do, or Islamic studies should bo placed as a 
subordinate branch of arts as Sanskritie studies have been placed in the report. But 
as the latter alternative would involve a much larger measure of change in the scheme of 
the report, ond -would give Islamic learning a much smaller measure of encouragement 
than the former, I would suggest that Sanskritie studies bo made a department of thc- 
Dacca University in the same mtAmcr as Islamic studies. 

The committee express the opinion that the experiment of introducing an Anglo- 
Sanskrit course should bo made in connection with the Sanskrit College in Calcutta. But 
the Calcutta Sanskrit College cannot confer any degrees in Sanskritie studios like those 
recommended in Islamic studies, nor can it make Sanskrit titles equivalent to university 
degrees for any purpose, whereas the committee in their report (page 101) recommends 
that bachelor’s and master’s degrees (B. I. nnd M. I.) bo conferred in Islamic studies, 
and be regarded as equivalent to the degrees of B.A. nnd M.A. for Government employ- 
ment nnd admission to the B.L. course. This involves nn inequality of treatment of the 
two great departments of oriental learning which requires to be removed, for consider- 
ations of theoretical symmetry, ns well as of practical justice. 

Agriculture. 

The omission to include agriculture as n department of the Dacca University also- 
calls for remark. 

Bengal is pre-eminently nn agricultural country. Agriculture is the occupation of 
by far the greater part of the population, nnd agriculture, directly or indirectly, is tho- 
ohief source of wealth of tho entire population. The progress of society, with its increase- 
in numbers on tho one hand, demands improvement in agriculture, while the progress of 
science promises fair prospect of such improvement. If tho nmv University adds a de- 
partment of agriculture, and teaches, nnd confers degrees in agriculture, many young 
men w'ho now waste their energies to obtain unproiitablo degrees in other faedtics willi 
rcadQy take to agricultural pursuits (which do not, like monufacturo or commerce, roquiro- 
large capitol) to tho great relief of overcrowded departments of employment, to their 
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own profit, and to tho goneral woU-bolng of tho country. A dopartmont of agriaidluto 
will bo a far greater boon to tbo country than tho proposed dopartmont of Islamic studies. 
JUrcn if this view' be considered too sanguine tho oxporimout is well worth trying, and I 
would earnestly soggosi that agriculture bo added ns a department of tho Dacca Uoirers. 
ity, and that a suitable, if modest, scheme bo framed for a diploma and a dcgcco in aget 
.cnltiu’o. 

Special eolIct/fs—A college for the welUlo-do elasaes. 

Of speoial colleges which oro rocommonded to bo included in tho Dacca Unirers- 
Sty tho Women’s College will supply a rcol want, and will materially help tho cause of 
foraalo education. 

Tho Muhammadan College, though open to objection on tho ground of its being likely 
to widen tho dilleroneo between Hindu and Muhammadan students, will bo beneficial to 
tho lattor, and is necessary for tho department of Islamic studios ; and so it wDl b(^ on 
tho whole, a useful part of tho noxv University sohomo. 

But tho cstnblislimont of ft oollogo for the well-to-do classes as a part of tho University 
is open to grave objection. In tbo first piaoo, there is no necessity for sui*h a cellcgc in 
connection with the University, as it is not proposed (see report, page Oi) that students of 
that eoltego should nil read for university degrees, and ns tho classes for whom such a 
oollcgo is intended haro nmplo means to establish n special college themselves. 

In tho second place, tho inclusion of such n collcgo in tho University will impair the 
uitcgrity of univorsitj' disciplino by tho unequal treatment of tho rich and tho poor side 
by side, and will givo ris'o to unhealthy feelings in each class towards tho other. 

In tho third place, those for w^om it is intonded will benefit far loss by studpng in 
such a college than they would by bcooming students of on ordinary college, and joining 
Jn tho competition with a bettor, though poorer, class of students. 

To introduce distinction botwoon tho rich and tho poor into tho tomplo of learning 
-would ill accord with one of tho noblest and most cherished of human Mutimonts. 

I would, therefore, suggest that the rccommondatisn for tho ostablisbmont of a collcgo 
for tho woll-to-do olossos in oonneotion with tbo now University bo not given ollcot to. 


Aria and aeience— General couraea of itudij. 

While tho committco have wisely adopted tho matriculation certificate of tho 
'Caloutta University os tho qualification for entrance into tho now- University I cannot 
say that they have been equally wise in follow-ing tffo former University by allowing 
bifurcation of Iho courso of study into tho arts and scionco ooursos from tho very begin- 
ning, with a multiplicity of'options in ail tho courses except tho junior courso in seioncc. 

Tho mam objection to this early bifurcation Is that it onablos a student to bcoome a 
graduate in orts w-Ithout knowing anything of physios or chemistry, or to become 
a ^aduato in scienoo without over reading anything of history or logio. And tho main 
objMtion to allowing a variety of options is that it may givo rise to a porplosing multi- 
plicity of incongruous oombinations of subjects, the junior and senior courses in irts 
according to tho conunittoo’s report [aee pages 24 and 25 ) involving respcotivoly as many' 
-as wontv and fifteen diScront groups, and some of these groups oontainuig inoongruous 
conmmations like history with physics and Sanskrit with zoology. 

let us examine the reasons why eorly bifurcation and many options aro alloivod. 

Tho extent of onoh subject has, it is urged, increased so greatly that a student cannot 
be expected to be able to aoquiro oompetent knowledge of any snbject unless ho confines 
uis attention to a limited number of subjects from tbo very beginning of his university 
•career. This is the rroson why early bifurcation of studies into the arts courso and tho 
wience course is considered necessary. And options aro allowed for tho purpose of en- 
t select snbjeots wh<oh they liko instead of being compolled to study 

n-n n..!- ” •'hoy Hovc HO aptitsdo. These reasons are, no doubt, valid, but they 
t™,.., ““y rcasoM which should guide our decision, as there aro reasons to tho con- 

° ° whioh have been noticed above, which should also bo taken into consider- 


early speciolisation (I speak with all due doforenoo) soem to attach 
*00 great importanco to tho inoronsing of the amount of acquired knowle^e, and too 
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littio imporlanco to tlio improving of tho capiicitj' for acquiring knowledge. An nrts 
student studying n little science, or a science student rending a littio of an arts subject, 
though ho may thci-eby acquire less knowledge in his own department in tho earlier stage 
•of his progress, does not waste liis time, but improves his power of acquiring knowledge 
by varied exercise in a broader field, and, in tho later stages of liis progress, ho will bo aide 
to advance much faster than ho could by limiting the exercise of Ills powers within a 
narrow range. 

As for tho view that freedom of choice enables the student to select subjects for which 
he has special aptitude it is enough to say that in tlio first place, a student entering 
the University is not likely to bo able to judge whether ho has greater aptitude for one or 
the other of two .subjects such ns logic and physic.s, of neither of which he knows any* 
'thing ; and that, in the second place, what generally dotermine.s tho students' choice of 
A Eubjcctns not so much his aptitude for it, ns the supposed facility of pas.sing his exarain* 
At ion in it. 

Tho committee have not overlooked nil this (see report, page 20). They propose to 
got over tho difTiouJty by leaving it to tho University professors to guide students in tho 
selection of subjects which form suit.ablo groups. Hut this provision Ls not sufllcicnt to 
Avoid unre.a.sonnblcc.'irlj’ specialisation, and perplexing multiplicity of incongruous groups 
ot subjects. It would bo better it the Univerhity regulations prescribe a small number of 
suitable alternative groups of subjects for citch course, leavening the arts cour.»o svith a 
little of science and the science cour.<o with a littio of arts, so that some brc.adth and 
variety of culture may be ensured along with early bifiwcntion iiito irts and science, and 
unucccss.ary complications may bo avoided, giving students, nt the same time, some renson- 
ablo choice of alternative groups of subjects. 

Keeping in view tho foresoing considerations I would venture to suggest for tho junior 
ootwscs in nrts and science the fallowing groups : — 


In ArU. 

(1) English. 

(2) 


JoKioR cownsrjs. 

In Scirnec. 

(1) English. 

( 2 ) 


(o) A vcmnculnr language. 

{&) Elementary logic. 

(Each treated ns n linlf-subjcct.) 

(3) to (5) 

Either 

r A clnssic.sl language. 

A ) Mathematics. 

Cl’hysics or chemisti y. 
or 

« r History. 

Bs Mathcni.stics. 

C Phj’sics or chemistry. 

I include elementary logic in every group because, logio being tho science of reasoning, 
its clemcnUiry principles should be known to nil students. Tlio inclusion of elementary 
logic will not add much to the burden of tho student as, considering its extent, and con* 
sidcring the case svilh which tho vernacular Unguago ninj* bo studied, each may bo trasted 
AS a half-subject. 

I include physics or cheniistrj* in every group ns much for tho prnctic.il v.-iluo of tho 
truths they tench, as for tho importance and usefulness of tho methods of rc.asoning and 
investigation they illustrate. 

And 1 include mathematics in every group partly for its disciplinary value ns a subject 
of study, and partly for the value of the useful truths it embodies. Kor need wo fe-ar that 
a littio of elementary mathematics will prove a stumbling-block to many if tho subject 
is properly taught, and if tho questions for examination are, as tho committee very pro- 
perly recommend («e report., page -IS), “ simple and strnigbtforunrd, directed to di-eover- 
ing whnt tho student knows, rather than to test his ingenuity.” 


(n) A vernacular language. 

(6) Elementary logic. 

. (Each treated ns a hnlf-Fubjcct.) 
(3) to 

Mathematics. 

Physic.s. 

Chemistry. 
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For the senior pass courses in nrls and science I would venture to suggest the follow* 
ing groups 


SeKIOB COOKSES. 

In /Irfs. *. 

(1) English. 

(2) A vcrnaouliir Innguagc. 

(3) and (-1) 

FMtr 

. f A clnssicul language. 

^ I History. 

or 

( A elnssionl language. 

" (_ Philosophy, 
or 

„ f History. 

^ ^ Economics. 
or 

_ r Piiilosophy. 
iJtnthcniatics. 


In Scitnte. 
(l)fo{3) 

EUhtr 


^Mathematics. 
A } Physics. 
^Chemistry. 
or 

r Zoology. 

II J Botany. 
(PhysioI(^y. 
or 

/■Pliysiology. 
C i Chemistry. 
(.Zoology. 

or 


or f Botany. 

(Mathematics. D } ChomUtry. 

(. Physic.i or chemistry. ^ Zoology. 

In tho schema of honours courses I sugge-st no change. Tho oommittco Very properly 
consider ono honours subject as equivnlont to two pass subjects. 


Examination by eomiiarlmfntx. 

I am unable to agree with tho eoraraittco in thoir recommendation that a candidate 
for 0 depreo may be examined in tho different subjects of liis course " by compartments ", 
that if, by instalments (see report, page 23). This is against tho recommendation ot tho 
Indian Universities’ Commission of 1902, and there ore strong reasons ogainsl the com- 
mittco's proposal. 

Tho argument in favour of oxninination by comportments is this that, ns tho strom 
of preparing lor examination in nil thf subjects of tho course at ono trial is great, o can* 
didnto should bo allowed to pass first in ono of tho subjects of the course, and then to' 
propnro in tho remaining subjects, giving exclusive attention to them, end to pass in. them. 
That, no doubt, would be advantageous to tho candidate, but flint system of examination, 
would be an inferior test of the candidate's fitness. If more subjects than one are pro* 
scribed for a course tho object of osominotioii diould bo to test tho oandidato's fitness 
for retaining in his mind a knowledge of all thofo subjects, and for improving his mind by 
tho training received in tho course of their study. It cannot bo said that it is till same' 
thing whether ono is able to study, and retain the knowledge of, two subjects simnltano. 
ously or successively. In tho latter ease, tho student only shows capacity to study one- 
subject at a time, and that capacity is evidently inferior to tho capacity for studying 
two or moro subjects together. 

Moreover, examination by compartments will introduce complications and add much 
to tho work of tho University. 

I would, therefore, suggest that tho recommendation of the committco in this lespcob 
bo not given effect to. 


Bengali bools of a JBuhamtmdan eharacler, 

. While luUy sympathising with tho desire of the committee (see report, page 31) 
that Bengali literature should expand by including such subjects and ideas from Arabic 
and Persian sources os will interest Muhammadan students I would suggest that their 
recommendation for tho oncourogoment by Government and tho University of outhors 
those lines should carry with it a qualification to tho effect that, 
while Bengali literature should enrich itylt by borrowing frosly materials in the shape o£ 
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'b'A^cca and mufassai. univebsities. 


Banebjee, Sir Gooboo'Dass— 


subjects, ideas, and oven words, from Arabic and Persian sources, the structure and 
genius of the language in point of form should remain Bengali, and sliould not become 
vitiated into Arabicised or Porsianised Bengali, somewhat similar to certain woU-known 
publications .the language of which is not unaptly called Anglicised Bengali. 

Text-hooks. 

"With regard to text-kooks the eonunittoo observe : — “ Wo consider that, while 
books must bo proscribed in the ease of examination in literature, they should not be sot < 
for examinations in other subjects, except in so far ns may be required to indicate the 
standard or contents of a course ” (report, page 43). 

What is stated in this extract by way of exception should, I think, come by waj' of 
rule, and I would suggest that text-books bo proscribed or recommended in each subject 
to indicate the standard and contents of the course. *, 

■ It is very desirable that text-books should bo presoribed because s— 

(ft) It is extremely diflicult to define the limits of n subject in many eases by a 
more syllabus. 

{h) It is e.xcccdJngl 3 ' inconvenient for the student to roviso tho matter dealt \ritli 
in previous lectures, and to prepare himself to follow with readiness succeed- 
ing lectures, unlc-ss ho has a text-book to refer to. 

(c) It conduces to precision of thought and language on tho part of tho student 

if ho has a text-book to follow. 

(d) After all, it is impossible to avoid having a toxt-book, tho looturos taking 

its place so far ns the teacher is concerned, and tho notes of tho lectures 
taking its place as regards tho pupil. 

As for the two main objections against text-books, namely, that they encourage cram- 
ming, and they confine tho student to tho books when ho ought to loam tho subjeots, 
they arise only when unsuitable text-books and incflicicnl modes of teaching aro adopted. 
With suitable text-books and judicious teaching the crils apprehended mil disappear. 

Grading of candidaics. 

Tho committee recommend that, for tho intermediate e.xainiiiations, !)3 por cent of 
tho marks in each subject should be necessary to socuro a pass, and SO per cent and 70 
per cent, respectively, in tho aggregate to secure a second class and a first class (report, 
page 43). 

Tho pcrccnlagos required for a pas» and a second clan are fair ; but tho pcrcentago 
required for a first class is too high, and it should not exceed GO, when tho Calcutta Univers- 
ity requires only .70 (.?ce regulations, < hapler XXXI, ccneral, paragr.iph 1, and chap- 
ter XXXV, general, paragrapli 1). 

It true tho standaid for a first class should bo high ; but it should not bo so high 
ns. to bo unattainable except by a few, especially for an oxaminatiou at an early stage 
like the intennodinto cxnininatieu. Intelligent and diligent students should, in the early 
stages of their progress, bo cnconragcil to attain a first cla.ss, and Ihotr success will, as n 
rule, be an inci'utivc to exertion for iurlhcr and greater success in later stages, while failure 
often not.s as a blight. The jirovcrb “ nothing buccccds t-o well ns success ” is as true of 
nn academic career as it is of other careers in life. 

I would, therefore, suggest tlmt the minimum of marks for a first cla-ss should not bo 
higher than CO per cent. 

Condvcl of cxaminalions. 

•nothod recommended by the rommiltco (report, pages 43 and 46) for tho 
'inntion.s, and for dealing with doubtful caso-s, is excellent so far as it goes, 
'<1 add ono moro precaution to giinnl against all chnneo of error, 
ibor of eandidatc.s is largo there is always nn npprcoinblo chance of 
of oven the most careful examiner. I would, tlicreforc, suggest that 
-esult of nn examination is published, any candidates aro found to have 
jject only, to guard against any possible inaccuracy, their papers in tlio 
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3akerj£e, Sir Gooroo Dass — cohld. 


subject in which each has failed should be re-examined on the method of marking already 
adopted, and withont any alteration of the standard. 

No siiniiar precaution is needed whore a candidate fails in two or more subjccte as 
the chance of two or more examiners simultaneoudy falling into error in reject of one 
and the same candidate is very small, being in mathematical language a small quantify 
of the second or a lower order. 

A rale like the one 1 have suggested above was tentatively adopted by the Calontta 
University many years ago. It was found to correct an appreciable amount of error and 
to work well on the whole, and was followed year after year ; and it is now part of the 
regulations (see chapter XXV, paragraph 7). 

Slndents who fail. 

The provifflons recommended for students who fail (report, pages 47 and 48) appear 
to he somewhat hard. 

Students who fail at the first trial may, as a rule, be presumed to be intellectudly in- 
fenor to those who succeed. But there are exceptions to the rule, and other causes, 
such as ill-health or distraction from domestic troubles, may account for such failure 
without there being any inferiority in the intellect. Students who fail otheiwise than 
through wilful negligence ought to have generous and encouraging treatment Though 
colleges in their own interest may refuse to readmit them unsncc^sfid students in their 
interest require suitable provision for thmr farther study. 

I Would, therefore, suggest that no hard-and-fast rule like tlie one recommended by the 
committee, that readmission should not exceed 20 per cent of the total number of students 
in the class, should be adopted. 

And 1 would strongly object to the rule recommended that " a candidate who fails 
at the hLA. or M.Sc. examination may be re-examined once, but should not he eligible 
for more than a third dass”. " 

Perseverance is a great virtue, and it ought to be encouraged. ‘ Try again ’ is a good 
rule, and it should be allowed to be followed. In most fields of work success is often 
attained after repeated failures. And, -even in the field of learning, persevwing effort, 
notwithstanding many failures, has been found to be crowned with success. Nor is the 
rule teconunended in the report, necessary for stopping umeasonable persistency. 
Students who fail will, after one or two trials, naturally desist from any further vain 
attempte. ^ So that the only pnipose which the rule will serve will be to create real or 
fancied grievance in those who are shut out from trying their chance. Where there is 
a naturai guarantee agamst an evil any artificial rule to stop it is often worse than useless. 

I would, therefore, suggest tlmt the rule restricting the opportunities of students who 
fail for trying thdr chance again should not be adopted, and that, in place of it, the 
contrary rule followed in the Calcutta University be laid down, expressly allowing 
nnsnoc esstul students to appear at one or more subsequent examinations. • 


\rhe staff. 

grading of the staff in the report (pages 50 to 58) is open to objection. 

Tm subject is a delicate one, involving nice and perplexing considerations. It has 
bren dealt with by the committee very carefully. And adverse criticism is liable to bo 
misimderstood. Nevertheless, as the matter is of vital importanoe to the effioienoy of 
tte University, such critimsm cannot he avoided ; and I shall say what I think ought 
^ m deference, but without reserve. 

. 1 , * f ™ place, wiUi the grading of teachers aooording to the services 

employed, and divides them into 


(i) Members of the Indian Bducational Service. 

,v.l{ "®®“erB of the Provincial Bdaoational Service, 
ill)) Meinbers of the Subordinate Bducational Service. 

(IV) Junior assistants, or young graduates appointed temporarily. 
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It then classiGcs them accckrding to their academic status in the University into five 
classes ; — 

(o) Senior university professors. 

(b) University professors. 

(c) Professors, 

(d) Assistant professors. 

(c) Jimior assistants. 

Por the former mode of division the committee are not responsible as they have 
only taken it as tlicy found it ; and, if tho division is objectionable, the fault lies with the 
educational service regulations, with which we ate not directly concerned now, Tho 
only remark that may bo hero made in passing is that the division of a service like tho 
cduciitional service into two different sections, the members of which very often do tho 
same sort of work and possess similar quatifications, but enjoy unequal advantages, must 
bo open to objection. But be that ns it may, the classification of tho teaching staff “ ac> 
cording to their academic status in the University”, regarding which tho committee ore 
not hampered by any departmental regulations, ought not to bo open to any such objec- 
tion. 

And yet we find that out of tho six university professorships (that is, professorships 
of tho highest rank) five are allotted to the Indian cduc.ational service, and only ono, 
namely, tho professorship in S.mskrit, is allotted to tho Provincial educational service, 
though there is no difficulty in finding competent men in the Provincial Bduc-ational 
service as university professors, in mathematics and philosophy in any csisc. 

The disproportionate preference recommended to be shown to ono section of tho 
educational service as against another section containing, in ninny instances, equally 
worthy men, cannot help being prejudicial to tho best interests of tho University by 
impairing tho growth of harmonious relations among teachers, and by weakening tho 
rovcrcnco of pupils for.tho justico of the administration of their University. It is quite 
truo that, acco^ing to tho highest standard of propriety, so long as a tc-vchcr thinks it 
fit to hold offico ho ought to work in perfect harmony with his colleagues, notwithstanding 
any inequality of trc.atmcnt, and so long as a student continues to belong to a university 
ho ought to have unfailing reverence for its administration, notwithstanding any faults 
in it. But such high st.mdard of conduct is not always attainable. Nor miLst wo over- 
look an important point of difference between education and other departments of civil 
administration. An administrator's work may be deemed as done if he succeeds in en- 
forcing obedience, whether voluntary or not, and if ho can cnsiiro a cour.se of outw.ard 
conduct in accord.sncc with his rules, whatever tho inward feelings of the people may bo ; 
but an educator's work can never bo said to be done unless lie is able to scenro voluntary 
obedience, and to influence the inward motives of conduct, in his pupils. And faith in 
the justice of the educating agency is essentially necessary to secure voluntary obedience, 
and to influenco tho hiward motives of those receiving cdnc.ation. 

I would, therefore, suggest that three out of the six University profes-sorships bo allotted 
to tho Provincial Service. 

Missionarif hoshU, 

Tlie opuiion expressed in the report (page 71) in favour of allowing missionary bodies 
to conduct hostels under tho auspices and authority of a college should not bo given 
effect to as tho working of such hostels may give rise to difficulties on religious and other 
grounds. 

Discipline — Finality of orders. 

With all respect for tho position of tho principal of a college, and with every 
dcsiro to maintain his authority, I would suggest thot 0,1503 of ofrencc.s involving rustica- 
tion for any period, or expulsion (dc.ilt with nt page 77 of tho report) sliould bo referred 
to tho managing body of tho college, with tho principal’s recommendation. 

I mako this suggestion having regard to the severity of the punishments of rustica- 
tion and expulsion, and I may add that ray suggestion is in accordance with the view of 
the majority of the committee. 


d2 
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BANunjEEfSir Goonoo Pass— ron/rf. 


Atlendanee at lectures. 

The committee recommend the adoption of five general principles, or rules, with 
regard to attendance at lectures {report, page 77}. The first of these is that attendance 
at lectures should be compulsory ; and, if that rule is adopted, wilful failure to attend 
must, as the second rule provides, bo dealt with as a breach of discipline. But failure 
to attend lectures on one subject, though wilful, often x>rocccds from a desire on the part 
of those who Imow that subject well to Bjicnd their time more profitably in studying 
another subject in which they are deficient, and not from any desire to show' disrespect 
to the lecturer ; and to treat such conduct ns a breach of discipline will bo hard. 

I would, therefore, suggest tluit attendance at only a certain percentage of the lectures 
(say 60 per cent) should be compulsory. 

This will secure reasonably good training of students in each subject, and will, 
at the same time, gU’c thorn 'reasonable fre^om of utilising their time in the study of 
other subjects if they think fit. 

AVith the modification suggested above, nile (5) will not bo necessary. 

Attendance at lectures is not an end in itself, but is only a means to an end, namely, 
the ensuring of training ; and uticrc, from tho class exercises submitted by a student, 
that ond is found to have been attained, to debar such n student from prcscnfbg himself 
for examination will bo an unncceswry hardship. 

Tlion, again, it should be borne in mind that college students are young men with sufli* 
dent sense to understand their own interests, and they will not wilfully and pervracly 
absent themselves from lectures wliich are really profitable to them. And an artificial 
rule making attendance at all IccUftcs compulsory %rill weaken the natural incentive to 
make them attraotive in order to ensure attendance. 


Jleligioue instruction. 

The committee observe {report, page 78) thot they “ do not find it possible to liiy 
down any general rules or principles regarding religious instruction and observance in the 
University.” It is diftionlt, no doubt, to iay down such rules, but it cannot be said to 
bo impossible. Tho difficulty, however, has to bo mot in a residential university. IVe 
propose to control the conduct of tho student during all the 24 hours of the day, to pro- 
vide for las physical and inlollcctual training, and also, to some extent, for his moral train- 
ing ; and it is most undesirable that his religious training should bo wholly neglected. A^ 
student who is Kiligiously inclined will, it is true, arrange for his prayers and observances 
but, in the majority of cases, the greater truths of Ifio which religion teaches, and the 
higher duties which it inculcates, but the fruits of whose performance lie in tho remote 
faturo, will bo neglected by reason of tho lesser truths, and less paramount duties, the 
fruits of whose pi^ormancc are immediate, engrossing all our attention, 

- I would, therefore, suggest, that facilities for prayers bo afforded, and some time set 
apart for prayer in tho daily routine of the hostel to call the attention of students to their 
rcligous duties. 


Physical training — Healthy rivalry. 


_ The committee recommend cnconragcment to games ond sports and to the healthy 
rivi^ of intct-coUegiate and university competitions {report, page 79). 

_ The qualification “ healthy rivabry" is very important to bear in mind ; for contests 
m ^mes and sports, it too keenly pursued, may load to unhealthy rivaby-, whioh is bad 
t h ®fbical and physical considerations, and which may prove positively injurious 


make our students not fashionable athletes fit only for display 
i*" oribket or foot ball field whore there is a large prize to be won, 
tnttmm ■« H.’***™ young men capable of making sustained exertion and bearing 
gue m the ordmary affairs of life without any admiring crowd around to obcer 
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JJaneiuixe, Sir Gooboo T>ass — eonld. — Banssjcs, Jaxqopal — Hasebseb, Il«i KwiUDnir 
Kahta, Bahadur— Baneiwee, Mubalt Dear. 


Aflminislration of the University — Convocation. 

Tlio oommittco in their report (page 131) recommend that the eonvooalion tihould 
bo composed of certain odlca-bcarcrs, and certain classes of mombctB, one of which is to 
consist ol five iMnhnwniodan graduates to bo oiected by hlubammodnn rcgislerod 
graduates. 

There is no objection to tin's class consisting oi five Miihammadnn graduates ; but it is 
not desirable that it shoidd bo chosen b 5 ' on electorate composed of hluhammndan regis* 
tored graduate^ Tlio constitution of a soparntc Muhammadan electorate will accentuate 
the difference between Hindus and Muhammadans when there is no nccossily for such a 
provision, and when the five Muhammadan graduates may be elected by the uliole body 
of registered graduates. 

I would, therefore, suggest that the clerc ith group of members of the convocation be 
elected by the general body of registered graduates. 


Banektbe, JaYGOP-H.. 

(i) :jo. 

(ii) Teaching universities adopting gradually the ro-idcnti.il Ry-.tcm with rofiTonco 

to local conditions and needs can certainly be established at ccntics )iko 
nnjshalii, Murshidabn(1,^iKldcn, Burdwan, and Khulna. The question of ade- 
quate finance is a very sotions one ns thcro is considorahlo danger of lowwing 
the standard in mofussil conlres which can liardly become Rclf-x-ontnincd areas 
of liigh education and culture on an equal footing w'ith Cnicutl.i. with her 
aocwmilatcd tcsoutcca and trnditious as ono of the cliiof cities of India. 

It is also desirable, when such local universities are organised, to nsk them to 
spceinliso and confine thcinseivcs to certain brniieliPH of liigher edue.ition for 
cultivating which parliculor localities may possess special advantages, fai ilitios, 
and aptitude. Kor instance, these future univci'Ritics may specialise in Sans* 
kvitic or Islomio studies, in agriculture, in particular departments of commerce 
nud industry, instead of in all of them, aiming at competing with the mother 
University in the purely literary branches. 


B.\serjee, Rai Kumudini Kaxta, Bahadur. 

(ijYcs;! would approve of the Dacca University sehemc, niwl would suggest that 
the colleges in the Dacca division may be nfliliatcil to it, it they clioo.''c. 

(ii) Such teaching and federal universities should ultimately bo established in each 
division, 1 would suggest that, at present, Bnjshahi and Berhampur might be 
made sucb centres. 


Banerjee, Mur'aly Ddah. 

(i) The Dacca University sohemo may bo recommended, with the folloa-iiig reserv- 
ations : — 

(а) Tho scheme should not bo pven oifoct to until the ColouUa University is 

improved and raised to tho stotus of o teaching university. It is absurd 
to propose dhe founding ol a now teaching university in nn out-of-the-way 
and less important place, abandoning tho old University in a wretched con- 
dition. 

(б) Bcsidcnco should not bo compulsory upon those who are able to livo with 

their families and natural guardinus. 

(c) The cost of education should not bo made so high os to cscludo mitldlo-clnss 
people from the benefits of fhs University. 
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(dj Xhero should bo a sufficient number of stipends nnd free studentships to enable 
meritorious poor etudents to pursue ihoir studies at the Umversify. 

(ii) Yes ; other uniTorsitics on tho line of the Pscca scheme maj bo established at 
other centres of population, say, at Burduan, Bajshahi, Barisal, Mymensingh, 
Cliittagong, when funds aro available, but not until tho Cabutta University is 
already raised to tho ideal standard. All funds ayailablo should be devoted to 
the removal of the defects of tho Calcutta University before tho opening' of any 
other university in the Presidency is taken in hand. 


Banehjes, Sasi Sekhab. 

(i) Tlio only points requiring comments are: — 

(a) That plucked M. A.’s have been given only a second chance of redeeming 

their failuro and that, in case of success at thb stage, candidate^ trill bo 
pbced in the tliird division. 

(b) That provision has been made for a college for tho well-to-do classes. 

(c) Mint thcro is no provision made for the study of preneh or Latin ot the doctor- 

ate stage. 

(ii) I do not think that, under tho existing (Inanoial state of tlungs, it U practicable 
to establish other uiuvcrsitics on the lines of tho Dacca scheme, or on other Imes 
at other centres of population within tho Presidency, ^ero may, however^ 
bo a group of colleges for diSerent departments of study in the same place, 
but under the Calcutta University. Big centres of learning may thus ^be 
gradually formed at much less cost, nnd withotit multiplying the number of 
universities. ^ 


Banbbji, Umachabak. 

(i) I have studied the Dacca University scheme } I regrot to find that the'origba£ 
cost, which w'as sot down at 07 (sixty-seven) lakhs in round numbers, has been 
redvued to about 11 lakhsowing to the great finnnoial.strmgcncy. The scheme 
is oxcoUont so far ns it goes. 1 should like to sec the establishment of a great 
institute composed of distinguished university professors and lecturers in 
history nnd economies and eminent Pandits who have specially studied tho 
ancient Puranas, Itihasas and Dhirina-faslras, both in Sanslcrit and Psili, and 
maulris learned in Arabio and Persian loro, for carrying on research work in 
tho field ^ of ancient Indian history ond economics. I nm strongly of opinion 
that ancient Indian history has yot to bo written. Tho best books on the 
subject^ WTitton in England are incomploto and unsatisfactory. Ajiother 
suggestion I wish to make in this connection is that the provision for the teaching 
of Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic, and Persian is wholly inadcqnatc. There should be- 
_ professorships in tho Indian educational service in those subjects. 

(u) In my judgment, nuiversitios on the lines of the Patna scheme could, with advan- 
tage, be established at other centres ot population in this Presidency. To 
prevent undue congestion in Calontta colleges I think a university ought to be 
established at Bankura or Rajshahi ; the climate ot tho former is undoubtedly 
' good, that of tho latter is also fair ; ond in both places there is n first-grade 
ooUego ; the college at Bankura is comparatively small and is capable of further 
mproTOment ; other ooUeges may be storted in the locality. At Rajshahi there- 
IS a big Irofc-grade Government collie; other oollegos should bo set up thero; 
the XKnition of Rajsbahi would be more central ; in North Bengal at present 
is another first-grade college started this year at.Rangpur ; and the 
nrst-grade oo^ge of His B^hness tho Maharaja of Ooooh Bohar is not far off. 
-ftn OTmntal unmrsity retaining some of the prominent features of the ancient 
^ Muian universities specially suited to tho requirements of tho present society in 
• Uengat might be conveniently started in Calcutta. 
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Committee of. 


Tho Calcutta TJmversity, which v'os originally modelled on the London Univorsity, 
is now being developed somewhat on Oxford or Cambridge linos. Thus, the 
Univorsity, which was formerly an examining body, pure and simple, has new 
become moro or less a teaching Univorsity also. 

The recently started University at Benares is, to all intents and purposes, a compend- 
ious edition of the Oxford Univomity, with tho oriental side considerably modified. 
Such a University, as I have previously observed, cannot adequately meet the 
unporativo needs of tho rising generation of Indian youths. 

The oriental university, the' creation of which is advocated hero, may proceed on tho 
following lines ; — 


A. — The Oriental Faculty. 


(a) Thcro should bo ample provision for tho highest teaching of Sanskrit and Pali 
literature and science in their manifold aspects. The inodium oi instruction 
should bo Snnsicrit o;;; Pali, ns tho ease may be, with occasional use of tho verna- 
cular or vernaculars. '■ 

(&) There should bo ample provision for the highest teaching of Arabic and Persian 
literature and aoionco in their manifold aspects. Tho medium of instruction 
should bo Arabic or Persian, as tlio case may be, with occasional use of the 
vernacular or vernaculars. 

(a) Satisfactory arrangements should bo made for tho advanced teaching of Bengali, 
Hindi, Urdu, and other Indian vcrnoculars. Tho medium of instruction should 
bo tho vernacular concerned. 


J3. — The Oeoidcntal Faculty, 

(а) Satisfactory arrangements should bo made for tho advanced teaching of English 

literature, philosophy, and soionco. Tho medium of teaching should bo English. 
These subjects should form a subordinato part. 

(б) Thcro should bo a technical side also. The medium of instruction should bo the 

student’s own vernacular. 

Tho method of examination should bo a harmonious blend of tho modern European 
system and the ancient Indian one. 


Baptist Missionary Society, Standing Committee of. 

A recent communiqui from tho Government of Bengal gives tho ofHcial history of 
the movement to establish a university at Dacca. It is clear from this Btalomonb that 
tho scheme in some form has been submitted to tho Secretary of State and has received 
his general approval. SVhat is not clear, however, is to what extent tho approved scheme 
corresponds to tho original draft in tho Report of tho Dacca University Committco printed 
in 1012. In ignorance of tho provisions of tho approved scheme, wo oro not in a position 
to offer detailed criticisms or suggestions, but, having gathered from^ the closing paragraph 
of the Government communiqui that the whole question of tho constitution of tho propos*^ 
Univermty is open for considerntion by this Commission, wo arc anxious to submit 
recommendations on certain points which appear to us to ho of vital importance. 

In tho first place, tho provision of n department of Islamic stupes seems to mark o 
change of policy on tho part of Government with regard to religions education. This 
impression is confirmed by tho following passage in tho speech of Lord Hardingo on tho 
occasion of tho lasdng of tho foundation-stone of tho Hindu University at Benares ; 

“ Tho Education Commission appointed by Lord Ripon, while reco^ising that the 
declared neutrality of tho State forbids it connecting tho institutions directly 
maintained by it ivith any one form of faith, suggested^ tho establishment of 
institutions of widely different types in which might bo inculcated such forms 
of faith ns various sections of tho community may accept as desirable for tho 
formation of character and the awakening of thought. That Commission 
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touched with an unerring finger the weokest spot in our ojasting system ; for, 
though something may be done by mental and moral discipljne, and something 
by the precept and example of professors, these are but shifting sands upon 
which to build charaoter without the foundation of religious teacliing and the 
steadying infinence of a religious atmosphere. My own personal couTiotion, 
strengthened by what I hare seen in o^ci lands, is that education Avithout 
religion is of little worth.” 


Without entering upon any discussion on the merits of this change of policy Arc desre 
to point out that, Avhile the religious needs and desires of the Muhammadan community 
ace provided for in the Dacca scheme, the interests of other religious communities hare 
not receired like recognition. We note that, at a later date, the scheme was modified 
so as to include a department of Sanakritio stAidies, AA’hich seems to show that this defect 
had become apparent and that some attempt W'as made to rectify it in at least one direc- 
tion. But, as regards provision for the religious needs and desires of the Christian com- 
munity, all tliafc we know to have been contemplated is a rollego under private auspices 
and of a seotarian type suited to the needs of but one, andilhai a comparatively small, 
section of the community concerned. We refer, of course, to the tentative understanding 
arrived at between the Government of Bengal and the Oxford Mission. On this point it 
rrill bo sufficient to add that, according to tho Census of 1011, the Protestant Christian 
community of East Bengal included 11,709 Baptists and 2,23S Anglicans. We submit 
that Government should recognise that the Free Church Protestant community, 
which is five times as numerous as the Anglican, caimot accept an exclusive High Anglican 
institnf ici) as in any sense an adequate provision for the hi^mr education of the Protestant 
Christian community of East Bengal. The disproportion between the two sections of 
the community wdli be found very much greater if Assam be included in Gie area to bo 
covered by the Dacca University. 

We think tho ideal for a Christian college in tho University to meet the need n'ould 
be to establish it on a basis suffioiently broad to serve tho general interests of the Ashole 
community concerned. Bepresentations made to the Oxford Mission Avith tins end in 
view unfortunately proved abortive. This being the case, whether or no tho Oxford 
mission College be established, an institution of the kind thus indicated is necessary to 
pnyvide for the actual needs of the great majority of ProtestantChristiansm the University 
area. 


, . to the provision of such a college the Christian commimity -may, we 

• ta ’ tV • uinini from Government financial assistance similar to that accorded 

sn the uniAreinty scheme to the Muhammadan community, and it seems to us that great 
injustice AA-iU bo done if such aid be not ultimately forthcoming. 

r meantime, the Baptist Missionary Society has drafted proposals for the estah- 

«hment a Umversity boU of residence as an integral part of the Dacca Utnverrity 
JM 0 iiall thus to he founded Avouid be broadly Christian in character, Christians 
t all denominations being eligible for appointment on tho staff and council of manage- 
ment ; out, to secure permanence, the Baptist Missionary Society of Great Britain and 
weiand wuld assume responsibility for the maintenanee of the hall till such time as it 
possiwe to sewe such a legally constituted inter-denominational council or board of 
_ roi as would commend itself to Government and the authorities of fhe UmVeiaity. 
Vioi** should consist of a vratden and a tutor or tutors, the idea 

nnJ*® ^ should arrange for the tutorial supervision of students in residence 

general life and work of tlie University, in that its staff 
a limited number of lectures in some special subject or subjects approved 
mjn. . o K “* or elsewhere, as the University might detcr- 

annlifiivl ®’!P,Proridcd that any member of the staff so engaged should be academically • 
- rceogmsed by the syndicate for this purpose. Tlio authorities of the 
Universitv fnr fo Wake arrangements with one or more of the colleges of tho 

lectures aU mani residing in tho hall to recognised courses of 
SSate »*imction. The number of students resident in tho hall, under- 

^ enm fnr Would be limited for tlio present to fifty, fhe aim being to 

so nre for each student mdividual attention from the warden and tutors. It is under- 
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stood that the site and architectural plan of the Iinll would admit of the erection of such 
additional dormitories and lecture-rooms as might hecomo necessary through the gradual 
■development of its activities. 

Tlie advantages of such a University luill of icsidcncc ivill ho obvious. Birst, it 
would secure tutorial supervision of the kind recognised as particularly desirable in llie 
■original draft of the scheme (mWe Dacca University Committee Report, page 7(1}. Secondly, 
as exercising, in some measure, eollegiate functions, it would be virtually a (Kristian college 
in embryo and, therefore, capable of development in course of time into a fully-equipped 
collegiate institution. Thirdly, a further, and, in the view of the Baptist ^fission, a very 
important, advantage uould be that it wonld afford an opportunity to conserve and give 
permanence to the valuable work carried on for many years for college students in the 
Baptist Mission Hostel. 

As regards ways and'means we ask, in the first place, for the allocation of a site in the 
University area suitable for the erection of the proposed University hall of residence 
at such time as may be practicable in connection with the realisation of the Univcr.sity 
scheme as a whole. If it should not be found feasible, on account of financial stringency, 
for Government to find adequate funds for the erection of the ncccsiviry buildings, the 
desired end might be secured by the aid of a contribution on the part of the Baptist 
^ilission from moneys realisable by the sale of its present hostel and site. -Vs a tempo- 
rary measure, however, involving comparatively little expense, one of the following 
alternatives might be adopted, f/c., the allocation by Government of some budding 
appropriatelj' situated to serve the purpose in view, or the raising of the status of the 
present l.ostcl so as to constitute it a university hall of residence. 

In making these proposals primarily in the interests of the Cliristian (omimmity the 
Baptist Missitm has not lost sight of (he needs of non-Christian students who^e parents 
limy desire for them the advantages of the influence and discipline of a Chn-.tian 
institution. These proposals would not debar a limited number of such students from 
admission. 

Wo also dcsiro to point out the importance, in connection with the cstnbli-,limcnt of 
the new University, of giving full scope to (he forces which have played so benefieent a 
part in tho intcllcclunl and moral life of India through the agency of educational institu- 
tions under Christian control. 

In conclusion, we arc able to state (hat these proposals not only have the full approval 
of the home board of tho Baptist Jlissionary .''ocicty. but arc also supported by the un- 
mniinous recommendation of the Bengal and Assam Representative Council of IMissions. 


Baedaeoi, N. C. 

(ii) As I belong to Assam, and ns tho schools and colleges there are under the Calcutta 
University, I would suggest that a small university bo established at Gnuhnti 
to make the jirovince autonomous. 


Basu. Satyendra Nath. 

A second university in Bcng.al may bo desirable. But the universitj' should be, 
as far a.s practicable, a self-governing institution, leaving room for Government supervi- 
sion where necessary, conducted mainly by persons having experience in teaching and 
possessing intimate knowledge of Indian life and tho needs and requirements of tho 
■country. 


Bengal Landltoldera’ Afisocintion, Calcutta. 

(i) Wc have considered the Dacca scheme. 

It docs not appeal to us as it distinctly favours a particular class of students. 
A Moslem university self-contained no one can object to ; but a public uni- 
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vereity open (o dilTcrcnt eWnt of Rludents in which one of them is likely to 
receive more fnvoitrnblo treatment tlinii Another is extremely ‘objectionable, 
especially in a country where Moslem nnd ITindn questions require very careful 
consideration. A local university is very de.sirable, but wo aro so short of 
funds, of tenehers, of equipment, thot we feel that Iho time has nob arrived for 
establishing local universities. Isirgc-and inihicntial colleges, like the Krishna* 
gar College, have not their proper position owing to miserly treatment, nnd, 
unless one is quite suro of adequate edueniionni grants, it is better not to 
think of them at prc.sent. Large henetactions in the olden days largely depended 
Upon religious feeling and faith. They are not attracted by tho present eduen* 
tionnl syslcni. The people arc ]>oor nnd tbe middle rln‘>se3 have not much to 
spare. The call upon tho richer clu«sc.s is nuillifarious and often proves oppres- 
sive. Tho rich incii of B(sig.sl mostly do nut livo in their districts and it is 
felt (hat local ajinivsthic-s are weakening. Tho cost of education of our people 
must be largely met from public revenues nnd, unless Govcmincul is prepared 
to retrench in other dircetinns, the edurotionnl ncetls of our people will not be 
mot satisfactorily. 

Tim Dacca fcbcnio owes its birth to the pariiliun of the province, (ho rciiultof a 
mistaken ndrainistrativo policy. The preferential treatment of a class was 
perhaps duo to it. Different entrance qualiHeations are providctl for different 
elnsscfl of students. Prefcrcntinl provisions are nNo noticeable in maltera of 
different clas«M of teachers, Tlic selicinc docs not seem to be iinanciitlly sound. 
Tho standard seems lower than thot of the Calcutta University. 

Sj’stcms of examination condemned by the Indian Universities Commission Lave 
been adopted. Wo do not think that such university schemes ought to bo adopted 
in different luirts of Bengal. 


Bethunc College, Colcutta. 

(i) Yes ; I hc.srtily approve of tho Dacca University sclicmc, under certain modi- 

Koy D K Gcations. Some of the oliJcctionoUo fc-alutcs of the 

" ■ ' original scheme liavo hccti given up, but .some, unfor- 
tunately, remain. Tho attempt to manufactnro n s'crnncular for Dacca should dc 
abandoned. Tlio different colleges should not hove separate services, i.t, 
different pay nnd_ prospects for their tc.ichcrs. Tenehers of Indian subjects (i.ft, 
Sanskrit nnd Persian) in which fesv Kiiropcans ore available here ns competent 
teachers should not bo treated as inferior to teachers of other subjects. 

The distinction between the Indian and (he Provincial scrvieei should bo abolished. 
Those who tench in colleges should belong to one nnd the same service so that, 
nnliko the lecturers under the present system, they may nil ho enabled to 
meet tho intellectual requirements of a college trachcr's life. 

(ii) Universities of tho projected Dacca tj^po cannot, nt present, bo csloblished srith 

Ben, V. K. advontogc outside Calcutta for the reason that they 

sSiittaS'ii^B, K. c. necessarj- control of sufficiently onlighteucd 

Bjn, r. 0 . ' ' public opinion on the spot. 

ChowJhni7,B.K. i i 

ChBtterlw, K. B. 

Bengal should possess at Icost Gvc'onivcrsitics, with sharply distinguishing characters. 
Koy, o. K. Berhampur and Rajshnhi may wdl bo scots of teaching 

. ’ ' ‘ and residential uDirctBitics. Bankura ond Baridpur 

may, m future, bo scats of similar universities. The unwieldy University of 
Calcutta should bo split up ns early as possible. Financial eonsiderations should 
not bo raised against it. 
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Bhattachaejee, Mohini Mohan. 

(i) The Dacca University schomo'* Las copied the Calcutta University regulations- 
regarding the general courses of study. For instance, it has adopted the 
divisions of the Calcutta University courso in arts, ns well as in science, and 
provided for six years’ residence and study with three examinations. An ex- 
amination at the end of the third year for some of the alternative subjects is 
also prescribed, thus multipljdng examinations. Under the Dacca scheme also 
it is possible for a student to appear at the I. A. examination with sueh widely 
divergent and unconnected subjeots ns English, Bengali, mntherantios, Sanskrit, 
and logic, and to obtain the B. A. degree with such a combination of subjects- 
as English, Sanskrit, and mathematics. As under the Calcutta University 
regulations, it permits a student of the 20th century to groduato without giving 
him an elementary knoivledgo of science. The principle of concentration and 
distribution in the selection of subjects has been ignored equally in the Calcutta 
and tho Dacca sohemes. My criticism of the Calcutta regulations would, therefore, 
apply equally to tho Dacca University scheme so far as its courses of study are 
concerned. It is rather strange that a committee called upon to draw up a 
scheme for a better typo of university should have taken tho existing University 
as its model in order to facilitate tho transfer of students from one university 
to the other. This, apparently, is tho consideration which weighed most with the 
Dacca University Commission in imitating tho Calcutta regulations regarding 
the courses of study and divisions in arts and science ; for wo find the following 
passage in chapter VI of its report: — “ Tho Dacca University should adopt tho 
length and division of tho Calcutta course in arts and science, which are well 
suited to tho students who begin their university career at tho stage of develop- 
ment reached by 'a boy who has passed through a Bengal high school. 
Uniformitj* in this respect nill also bo convenient in the case of two universities 
whoso students, drawn from tho same area, may sometimes bo compelied to 
transfer from one university to tho other 

I should like to add a few words regarding the B. A. honours course. The honours 
student of a subject is required to take the pass course in one other subject only, 
vk., English. Tho honours student in English is not requited to study any other subject, 
or to take even tho pass course in English. Tiiis scheme is objectionable from many 
points of view. Most of tho students would leave the University after gnaduating. They 
would bo known os graduates of the University, and a graduate of tho University should, 
T think, have at least the rudiments of culture. But culture is tho product of a liberal 
education which imparts to students a laiowlcdgc of some at least of the main branches 
of study, in arts or in science. Education cannot be said to be liberal if it lays too 
much stress on one branch of study to tho exclusion or neglect of tho other cognate 
branches. A student who, under this scheme, passes the B. A. examination with 
honours in English will surely not have a good all-round education and English 
literature will have little abiding interest for him, apart from English history or the 
main currents of philosophical tiiought. 

Probably tho Commission was guided by considerations of speeialised and advanced 
study to bo taken up later on. But research or advanced work in a subject is not possible, 
and_ is likely to bo barren of results unless it has been preceded by a thorough or fair 
acquaintance with tho other cognate and connected subjeots. In estimating the value 
of a literary production it is not only necessary to know tho influences of other literary 
works on it, but also tho influences of tho times, of tho economical, social, and political 
history of the country and' of the current philosophical tendencies of tho age. The 
English honours courso should, therefore, have included English history, European 
history, and philosophy. 

Another objectionable feature of the Dacca University scheme is that it gives too 
much power of contrbrto Government and vouchsafes too little freedom to tho University 
as such. In this country Government exercises supremo control over almost all 
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public institutions which receive financial aid from the State and, as a matter of course, 
it has supreme power over the universities. The control is justifiable in primary or 
secondary education the success of which depends, to n large extent, on efficient adminis- 
tration add inspection since the number of schools and teachers is very large and a' uni- 
formity of standard becomes necessary. But none of these considerations applies to a 
university, and especially a residential university of the Dacca type. The convocation 
of this "University would consist of learned men— professora and heads of colleges— 
■Government would also nominate gentlemen interested in higher education and 
fit to give advice on educational matters. Students would bo imder their care. 
Surely such a body ought to be free to make rules and regulations for the adminis- 
tration of the University without being fettered by a Government department. I do not 
mean to suggest that Government should have no control over the University. The 
general policy of the University, its constitution, its financial position ought to be 
accurately defined, and may be embodied in the Act of Incorporation (which can’t be 
amended except by Government). But the University or its convocation ought to be 
free to mako what alterations it likes in the regulations and the courses of stndy, and 
also to appoint professors. In paragraph 6, page 133, we find that changes in the 
regulations would have no effect unless sanctioned by Government. On page ISOjtho 
Governor, as the chancellor, is given the power of appomting university professors. The 
election of members to the convocition is made subject to his confirmation ; he is also to " 
appoint external members to the governing bodies of the colleges and confirm proposals 
for the grant of honorary degrees. I am afraid the work of the University will bo seriously 
hampered and delayed by this necessity of obtaining the Governor’s sanction at every 
step, as has often been the case in the Calentta University. The Dacca University would 
bo too officialised. The colleges would be all Govommentcolleges, the hostels, too, 
would be controlled by Government, the members of tho staff would be all Government 
officers, and the vioe-cbanccUor would be a paid Government servant. All this leads 
one to fear that tho pervading atmosphere of tho University would be a close official , 
atmosphere in which the Indian student would not be able to breathe freely, and in which 
he would not feel in his element. It would be desirable, therefore, to have one or two 
private colleges affiliated to the University and situated close to it. This would hove 
been .possible at the very beginning if Government had not proposed to take over tho 
Jagannath College. - 


The steps token to satisfy tho olahns of the Muhammadan population aro also open 
to some objection. A separate electorate of Muhtimmadan graduates has hosn created 
for returning members to convocation, provision has been made for the nomination of ten 
Muhammadan graduates by the chancellor, and, to crown all, tho manufacture of Bengali 
books of a Muhammadan character has been recommended (page 31). If Muhammaef- 
ans have any special educational needs the creation of the department of Islamic 
studies, the institution of degrees in Islamic studies, and tho proposed Muhammadan 
college would sufficiently meet them. If it is desirable that Muhammadans should have 
toeir interests if they have any such separate interests — safeguarded in the University 
it is also dearablc that there should not be any cleavage between tho two great com- 
munities of Bengal. The best way of meeting the two opparently conflicting ends would 
be to provide for the election of Muhammadans to the convocation by a mixed electorate 
cotwi^ng of all sections of registered graduates recommended by Sir BashBehaiy Ghosh. 
Nobody, however, will sj’mpathise with tlie recommendation of tho committee that 
•encouragement should bo given to authors to write Bengali books of a Muhammadan 
character. Wo must remember that these books are meant for the nsa of university 
stuaentsand must be different from the trash which is produced by haok-work. Only 
uotss yfh'on will rapply them with models of style and famish them with specimens of 
• oicvnrea tnougnt and sentiment ought to be prescribed. But'good litccaturo cannot be 
DM 0 to order, and the selection of authors to he entrusted with the delicate task of 
^oducing Muhammadan literature would be difficult and must, in praoticc, lead to favour- 


+ of a Muhammadan character are meant works in which wo get a glimpse 

great Islamic civilisation, the religious seal which inspired tho early Muhammad- 
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tins, their Administrative ability, their arts, arohitceturc, their sense of beauty, we do not 
surely seek in vain for them omongst the standard produetions of Bengali literature. 

The doparlincnt of Islamic studies is an innovation. It wili stimulate the study of 
Islamic culture, the literature, philosophy, and theology of the early Muhammadans. 
Tliere are materials for the institution of an advanced university course in Islamic study 
in the systems which prevail in Madrasaahs which lie scattered all over the country. It is 
diflicult to Bay whether the recommendation for the creation of this department is a step 
in the right direction, cspcoinlly in a State university. It also seems to be against that 
spirit of cosmopolitanism and that ideal of culture which inspire modem thought. 
Students of Islamic theology, logic, and literature are as likely to be bigoted and 
intolerant ns students of Hindu theology or Christian theology when their study is 
confined to n narrow groove of sectionni literature. Tl»c commissioners say tliat Western 
mcthod.s of study and criticism would be applied to Islamic studies, but surely a 
better plon would have been to liberalise the course by the introduction of other systems 
of theology or other literatures side by side with Islamio suhjeots. 

If the commissioners think that the course of Islamic studies would not create pre- 
judicc and narrou-ness, surcl}*, in faimc.es to Hindus, a department of Hindu culture 
ought to have been opened. The arguments for the stimulation of Islamic studies are, 
at least, equally applicable to the promotion of Hindu culture. TIic study of both suffers 
from a w'ant of critical spirit and, to find oiit the element of truth contained in each of 
them, western methods of criticism need to be applied. The madrassahs correspond 
to the Sanskrit tols and students of the /oh arc ns uncritical and intolerant as tlSi)s>o 
of tile madrassahs. By the creation of the department of Islamie sfudies students of 
Islamic theologj' and logic, with a slight knowledge of English, have been given an oppor- 
tunity of onfering Government service and of rising to positions of aflliieneo and dignity 
in life while Hindu students of Sinriti and Darsanns arc left in penury and obsenrity, 

Tlio college for the well-to-do cla.sscs is certainly open to strong objection. The 
well-to-do classes in Bengal, unlike the peers in England, are case-loving and idle. Their 
only chance of improvement lies in imitating the examples of the painstaking and indus- 
trious middle class, and the more they come into contact nith it tho better. But the 
more they rai.x with their equals the greater their cbnnccs of degradation. It is certainly 
erroneous to look upon the son of a zemindar ns a young zemindar, and it is objectionable 
to offer him luxuries while at sohool or college. But wlmt is still more objcctionnljlc 
is to put all young men of the well-to-do class in the same college and in the some 
boitcl. However strict tho disoiplinc it cannot make up for tho healthy e.vnmpic of 
hard-working middle-class young men struggling against poverty and distrc.ss and 
competing for high honouts. When rich men meet together they talk of horses and 
motor-cars, and not of their studies. The Chiefs’ College in Central India ims not 
been knousi to produce seliolars or to promote liberal education. 

(ii) In America tlicrc is a university in every State. In England a number of univers- 
ities has grown up recently to supplement tho work of O.xfonl and Camliridgc. 
In comparison with these eounlrics Bengal lias little opportunity of imparling 
high education to her children. Tho Bengalis aro Iiighly inlclUgcnt and have 
aptitude for higher training. Tho tremendous rush to tho existing colleges shows 
clearly the popular demand for high cdncnlion, and to satisfy this demand there 
ought to bo more universities. 

But the new universities need not he copies of the Caloulta University, or even of 
tho proposed University at Dacca. In both, tho arts subjects and tho theore- 
tical sciences have received greater attention than applied sciences and techno- 
logy. Tho now universities ought to specialise in tho latter. 

1 have not much experience of other parts of Bengal hut, in Nortli Bengal, Bajshahi 
svould bo n Buitahlo universUy town. There is already a first-grade college, with 
hostels and laboratcrics. It stands on the Puddaii and is a healthy phee. 
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Bhattachabya, Emshnachaitoba. 

<(ii) Univeraities of the 'ptojected Dacca type cannot, nith advantage, be established 
outdde Calcutta for the reason that tiiey will lack the necessary control of suffi- 
ciently enlightened puhlio opinion on the spot. If, further, a costly prof essoiiato 
like that suggested in question 1(a) is to he organised it can only he done by 
concentrating the resources of the entire promce. The advantages of a compact 
residential university maybe secured in some measure by incorporattng the 
Calcutta colleges in a special constitution, and redudng the control overouttido 
colleges exercised by the present University to an essential minimum so that 
each of them may be a residential institution, srith some dqgree of freedom in 
teaoliing and examination (see my reply to question 6). 


Bhattaceabtya, Baiktotha Nath. 

(ii) In the major provinces of India there should be a university in each rerenne 
division and at least one university in each of the minor provinces. 


BhATTACHABYYA, HABtDAfl. 

(t 

•fii) It is quite possible, nay desirable,, that a network of universities should be 
established all over the country, Wt the foUotdng points should be ponsidored in 
recommending the establishment of a university 
(a) Whether funds would bo available from Government to make the university 
a tolerably solf-containcd ihstitation. 

(i) Whether private liberality is likely to supplement Government grants. 

(c) Whether students would be available. 

\i) Whether teachers of ability would be available. 

The universities of the future need not necessarily be of tbo Dacca type: a uni- 
versity of tbo present type has not yet outlived its usefulness. The only other 
possible urdversity centre is perhaps Bajsbnhi. In industrial and agriouitnral 
centres a university, with faculties of technology, agrionlture^ medicine, engin- 
cenng, oto., nught bo eatablisbed, Asansol or Bharagpur might bo the centro 
of such a univorsity. Bajsbahi might bo tbo centro of an arts university 
OTd, later ra, Bongpur. The Dacca Univorrity sbonld bo established soon, and 
Burma and Assam should have separate federal universities. 

^ 1 ®oy other university of the arts tyoo should be 

established now— . , 


•(o) Unless Government is in a position to find the nccessaiy funds. So long ns_ 
, nscal autoomy is not granted Bengal is not likely to get a substantial sub- 
vention for her education. Tbo grants to the Calcutta University, special- 
nan rcciOTcnt, arc hardly sufficient for its growing needs and it is only the 
rcsowrfulncss of some of its senotors that has kept, it from bonkrnpfoy. 

, , one good university than mony imperfect ones. 

ib) Unless pnvoto charity is forthcoming. Inducement should bo held out to rich 
men Of the projuico to foimd o university and the univorsity so endowed 

and obairs maybe ionnded in tbo name 
of elective chancellorship may tempt some 

T 1 rj pnnees to make bandsomo donations. 

Xe] Unites tbeto is a steady supply of students. Compulsory and free primary cdu- 
■ twfdiffiwuS^" Bwltiplioation of schools and colleges are likdy to^solve 

>(d) Unl^good teachers ato avaUablc But this is not likely to bo an insnnerablo 
diffioulty. Bengal is intcllcolnolly rich enough to staff many more uniTmitics. 
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Bhattaoearyya, Mahamahopadliyaya Kalipeasanna. 

1 think there is no nccMsity for establishing a university at Dacca. The purpose 
of the university might be veB served by establishing at Dacca such institu- 
tions as: — 

(n) One medical college. 

(b) One engineering college. 

(c) A oollego for ladies. 

{d) A college for technical education. 


Bhowal, Qovinda Chandra. 

(i) My answer to this will he found in the note on the Dacca University Committee’s 

Beport uhteli I had the honour to submit to the Commission wliilo at Dacca 

vide appendix, infra. 

iii) If universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme were to be established at all they 
could, with some advantage, bo established at Gauhati, Chittagong, and Rajshabi. 


APPENDIX 

A A’ofc on the Dacca University Committee's Seport. 

Taking it for granted that the foundation of tho University at Dacca is very probable, 
Any criticism of the scheme is more in a spirit of sympathy with, than ontipathy to, the 
same. My object is to point out the wonts and defects of tho scheme and to suggest 
means for their supply and remedy. In short, my criticisms aim at the perfection of 
the proposed University. Tho utility of such a university (teaching and residential), 
founded on a sound basis and conducted on right lines, is undoubted, and any discussion 
os to tho desirability and advisability of founding such a one may not bo in place here. 

I propose to offer some preliminary remarks on the scheme first, and discuss tlio report 
in detail next. Tliough the foundation of the University seems almost certain still one 
point has to bo considered before an unqualified assent can bo accorded to it, vis., whether 
the foundation of a strictly residential university is suitable to tho condition of the cduca- 
tion-Bcoking population, and whether it ■will not interfere uith tho spread of education in 
tho country ; in one word, whether tho experiment will bo wholesome end successful. 

Tho poverty of the Indian student is well known, and it has more than once been 
-admitted by responsible authorities. 

Tho noble and a-vowed object of a university is to help tho progress of high education, 
-and not to obstruct or retard it. It seeks to raise the intdlcctunl level of a nation to 
a liigher plane. Its aim is to demolish all distinctions of caste, creed, and colour. It 
knows no difference between man and man on social score. It recognises only the in- 
tellectual distinction between man and man, and honours and respects only tho nobility 
and superiority of genius and not of birth and wealth. It practically recognises tho 
equal rights of all men to enter tho temple of learning. All tho members of a university 
belong to one class. They are all students — seekers after knowledge and truth. Tlicy 
should all have one ideal, one aim, and ono training. As long as they remain at the Uni- 
versity they should not have different ideals, different urns, and different training. They 
may have special training outside tho walls of tho University, otherwise tho integrity of 
tiho University will bo touched and affected. Specialisation is not tho province of a uni- 
versity. 

The statement of tlic objects of tho proposed University as contained in tho report 
■says that one object is to creote a corporate life among the members of tho University. 
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But it must be noticed at ibhe very outset that the scheme as .propounded in the report 
contains things which are contrary to the statement of objects. The establishment of a 
Muhammadan college and a college for the well-to-do classes is repugnant to the attainment 
of that object. The establishment of these two colleges will create a wide gulf between 
class and class and race and race and cause isolation, rather than help corporateness. 
It was not proper for the oommitteo to propose the establishment of these two colleges 
for they will destroy the solidarity and federaoy of the University. The establishment of 
a college for the well-to-do classoa will be fraught with evils which cannot now be fully and 
truly foreseen and categorically calculated. Among others it will have the cllvot of 
isolating and alienating an important section of the community from the rest, irith which 
it should have ti close and intimate touch for the welfare and progress of the community 
ns a whole. This will for ever destroy the future possibility of tbo intellectual develop, 
ment of those for whom it is intended. It will deprive them of the noble and envi^ 
privilege of becoming great thinkers and seholors, and the chance of ever reaching the 
summit of intellectual progress. Its moral effect will be degrading to them and to society. 

The result of the establishment of a Muhammadan college of the kind mentioned in 
the report will bo that one race will hare a start which is denied to another. So the 
establishment of these two colleges should bo denounced on all hands. 

If a Muhammadan college should be established at all then the first striking defect that 
we come across in the schomo is the absence of Sanskrit studies on the same lines from the 
departments of tho University as proposed in chapter III of the report. like the 
Madrassah students among M^ammndans there is a large class of students among 
Hindus who read Sanskrit* in tola. To liave been fair to the two communities a re- 
formed Sanskrit curriculum, combined with a thorough course of English, intended for 
Hindu students ought to have been, and should be, included in the scheme. A Hindu 
student trained in that course, like a Muhammadan trained in tbo other, trill then have 
the opportunity of becoming a ripe soholar and a man of etdturo, who should make a good 
Government officer or a soitiible recruit for a learned profession. Tho omission of a depart- 
ment of Sanskrit studies will deprive a largo section of the Hindu students of the oppor- 
tunity made available to tile Muhammadan of making a good Government officer or a 
suitable recruit for a learned profession. Wo do not sec any reason for this distinction. 

Tho scheme is also defective ns tho proposed University will not hove the power of 
confotring law degrees upon students who BhaU.rcad in the Dacca Law College. 

Without a department of legal studies tho Univcisity will not be a self-contained one. 
Moreover, besides tho apparent anomaly that students of ono university will go in 
for the degrees of another tho absence of a department of legal studies mil materially 
retard the progress of legal learning in Eastern Bengal. 

A learned knowledge of tho low, and on able ond honest practice of the same, is neces- 
sary for the security of tho person and property of the subject. It is absolutely needed 
for the right administration of justice, which is tho foundation of the peace, contentment, 
ond prosperity of tho community. Infect, the law is the protector of the rights of the 
people. The theory that a high degree of legal learning is not possible in a placo where 
there is no Hgli court is not correct. This is an unmerited slur upon the bars other than 
those of the high courts. Tho mofussil courts and .bars are now in close and constant' 
touch with tho high courts through the Law Beports published by Government, private 
agencies, and ent^prises, Tho excuso that tho teaching of law at Dacca is drfeotive 
ought not to have prevailed mth tho committee in omitting this important department 
of studies from the scheme. Tho committee ought to have seen tlirir way to make the 
toachmg of law at Dacca efficient and perfect. It ought to hare made provision for tho 
r^ruitmmt of the best law professors from the local bar, as well as from abroad, by the 
Oner of high and adequate salaries. i 

^oiesult 'TOuld bethai anumher of the beat lawyers would be produced in, and drawn 
1 ’ , ■'^ould again improve the tone and strength of the already very efficient 

local bar. By tins means the odnunistration of justice would be improved, and a centre 
ot high legal leammg would be estabfished in a part of tbo province which has immense 
possibilitias of great development in tho future. 
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Tho absence of an agricultural college from the scheme is anotiicr clcfeot and dra^r- 
bnek. A modern university without n department of agricultural studies is wonting 
in one of its most essential elements. Agriculture is tho main resource of Bengal ; and 
in these days of hard struggle for life the imiwovcmcnt of agricultural knowledge and the 
cultivation of agrioultnrnl science can alone solve tho great jwrcrty-jjroWcm of India 
which has hitherto taxed tlio genius of Government and tho best thinkers and economists 
of the country. If wo consult tlto histories of tho universities in countries other than 
India we find that great importance is natarally and necessarily nttaclicd to tho cultiva- 
tion of agricultural knowledge. 

America abounds in agricultural eoIIcgc.a Germany alone can boast of as many as 
29 agricultural colleges. It must bo n sad omission tlint Eastern Bengal should not 
have a full 5 '-equippcd agricultural collcgo at Dacca. The omission seems to bo tho sadder 
when wo remember tlmt Eastern Bengal can nlTord ample op{>ortunitics and facilities for - 
the study of ngricuiturnl science. 

A modern university should bo nn up-to-date thing and provide for tho needs 
of tho times. It should bo based upon the broadest of bn-scs and conducted on 
modern progrc-ssivc lines. It should not only be founded upon post experience, but 
should have a forward look too. Ujion tho committee's own ndmi.ssion a fully-equipped 
medical college is nn absolute need of Eastern Bengal. The committee ought not to linvo 
met this want only half-way. There is a great want of wcll-lrnined medical men in the 
interior of tho country where medical men turned out by the college will find ample field 
for their prneticc. So tho e.slablishmcnt of a wetl-cquippc<l medical collcgo at Dacca will 
supply a great and long-felt want and relieve Government of the prc.ssurc put upon it 
for Government service by graduates lioiding degrees in other branches of learning. Who 
is there with tho least c.vperienco of the country and is not aware tiint ci'crj’ year millions 
of peoplo fall victims to cholera, smnllpov, and fell diseases for utter want of medical 
treatment ? The establishment of nn at/itrttdie college ought nbo to h.tie oeoipicd tho 
thought and attention of the committee in eonnectioii with the e-lablislimeiif of n new 
university nt Dacca. It is high time tiiat (Sovernment recogmoni tlie Indi.in salterns of 
medicine which nre highly seieiitifio and ancient and eminent ly ».mtnl>le to tlio require- 
ments of the pcojile of this emintry. .\n additional engineering college nt Dneea, like tho 
one at Sibinir, is greitly wanted and dcmniiibsl lij the Eistcrn j rovinees. 

The cxistenee of tuo univers.ities in one and the same province and under one and the 
same (lovernmcnt is unde'-irnblo for reasons that arc too obvioii.s. Tliis will caus-c 
inconvcnicnco to parents and guardians who eonie from other parts of Bengal, hut are 
temporary residents in the town of Dneco, in connection with sendee, trade, or profession. 
Tlicae pirents and guardians will have to hciid their iioya and wards to a ninver.'-ily where 
they. will be away from tlioin and where there will bo none to take care of tlicm. Similar 
inconvenience will occur to parents and guardians in Knslcrn Bengal who will temporarily 
reside in other parts of Bengal under wniilar circumstnnecs. In order to avoid this ililli- 
cidfy I would suggest that thcie choold be n college nt Dacca nflilinted to tlic Univer.-ity 
of Cilcutta. Tho fact that the college-, oiitvidc the town of D.icea will remain nfiiliated 
t'j the Calcutta UniverHily will be another (.ourcc of anomaly. UtiidenlN in two neigh- 
bouring distiicls, nay, in two neighbouring villages, may bajqieii to hold degrt-cs of 
tw'o dilTerent univeruities. In mattern of npjKiinImeiits the authorities of the Dacca 
University will iie naturally inclined to recommend hludeiits of tlicir own iiniver.s 
ity, ignoring tile tl.iims of tlio -e of the other university in tlie province and tlniR 
candidates liaving equal or lietter claims tuny be mpcrpetlcd. DifTorence in fctamlardi* 
of studies and esainiiiati'rma will, naturally, crc.itc dillercncc iiitlievohie of thcdegri-es 
conferred by the two niiiver.-ities. Different iat ion in the value of the degrees will gradually 
lead to different estimates of the degrce-liolderK, and this will occasion n diflieiilty in the 
selection of candidates for ofiiecs in the various departnieiit.s of tJoveriiiiieiit Horviec. 
Therefore, if n college is relaiiusl at Daren, nflilintwl to tlieCalriitta University, the college 
standards of the Dacca University' ought to be the same ns tliose of tlie f'nlcutta Uiiiverhity', 
though tlie former may ho n ti'aehing one. 'J'lie exnmiiintioiis ought to lie the Fame in 
both so tliat transfer from tlie one to the other may he possible. Bc'idc«, whnt appears 
from the eommitfcc’i. report to lie most urgent is tlio oslnb1i«lime'it of a rosidenlinl and 
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tcBflunKnyf'lem, «ntl lo niccl thin dc^Mlrrslum it >» not to Hallifh a'diBnut 

Olid new univensify. TIic eslMiii-hniml of teneliitig nml rwMcntiM colli'gw milct ft, 
old Univt'Riily may BUlTice for the pnrpo'-e. Amo"? t''** nilvnntnptH to bn Ufrivri ftih 
a tcacliinc nml lewlniliAl collepe one fa tbal Mmlenln renidml at tlio WiTOiity yQ 
Iinvo private tuition. Iteaidca this advnntape, anil tlio jirofesrorinl wpen-iMon, ibc Iwil. 
ine and rc-iidenlinl aynlcm haa no ntbrr partieidnr pJi'orm. 3'or, wllcpci em under 
a noii*te<iidentinl iiniVernity caiiiiol but Iw le.aebinR, and a nniverfity anouH not t« 
Gonsidcreri to have a aepnrnto cxiatonco apart from ita niTilinted collepca. 

As to tlio siiljjcols of atudiea (ho omkiion of npricuHiirnl and commorciid subjuls 
bOoiBB to lio n prnvc one. Greek and latin oiiplit to Imw been ineloded in the s^ctl, d 
studies. Ibey nro neces*iiry tor tho alndy of law, WKlieine. and p}iilo''opliy. my are 
oho necc.”ary for the study of aneient eivilienlion, lilemture, comparative pnilolsfr, 
thcolopy, and rayliiology. _ , , , no j 

Pnli ia most imiwrlnnl and greatly ncce-.Hary as if is flip only key to the vast way « 
Budilfiiftit lilcrahTt, wliioh ia a rich repository of the theological, ethical, archilMtarjl, 

medical, and eliemical lor^ „ , 

Bengali is solelr a Hindu liternturo inspired by Hindu beliefs ami traditions sai 
niiimatod and imbued nitli Hindu idents. nny nttompt at Jlulinmmadnnisnticn of 11 e 
somois vioiinl with grave npprelicnHion. It may ntfecl tliesery nalioiinlity of tholIiMu 
rftcc. It mny iiupAir Iho integritj' of flic imtional instinct ontl xiltiinftlol>*,nnoerniiRC 
tho foundAtion of nntionAl faith. Tlio Men in dhorklng. TIiP fnilh nnil life of ^ 
enslitincd in Us lilerotiire. Troma mcro lilorary jioint of sien, too, Jlcngali boolo w 
Mtihammsdan eliaraeter, ns siiggeslwl in tho report, will defile tlio Bengali language aaa 
the well of pure Bengali literature. , , t 

An Anglo-h'anskrif coureo, ns suggested ahovo. aliotild ho inlrodueed. TbBnistot.cei 
Grccco, and Indian philosophy ahoidd aho 1 0 fnuplif. . 

Tlio provision tliiit an oral examination will delennino whether a ciindidalc eliouw w 
jiasscd or not is not a uhoiesonie one. The result will ho Inneful and disnslrons. 

Tho provision that students who fail at the Infermediato examination may be read- 
mitted to tlio coiirso for an e.xtro year if ilicrcadmi' sions do not r.tcred twenty per ®* 
tho total number of slndcnts in the second year will cniisc Iinrdsliip. Wlierc will tho 
refused ones go to f _ ■ ■ i > w 

Tlio provision of two eduentionat services, nr.— flin Indian and the Provinaal— is ou- 
jectionablc. If tlicroslioiild bonnysuehdivirsian it is not cass- to sec wliy the Japnnatu 
College should not have Indian Vocational renico men lor Knglish, iiistlicmatics, and 
history. Tho scheme, ns hid down, shows flist nil colleges will be in a manner Govern- 
iiient colleges. 

That n collcgo should be the unit of university life and organisation i.s a pood idea and, 
in rc.slisatian of Iho same, there should bo o eomiiion dininp-hnll in every college for stu- 
dents ol tho.so castes and classes wlioso touch doc.s not desecrate water. 

Tho provision that tlio Dacca Colli^ will liavc eiplil free studentships and the Jsgan- 
natli and the Miilianimndnn eighteen each does not seem to be fair. Tlie numbers at 
the Inttor two colleges apiicar to bo disproportionate. 

Tlio nomber of free studentships should be jiroporlionatc to tho number of i>aying 
students in a college. 

The residential aysfera wilh in tho first instance, bo a costly thing. A system that 
is sought to bo introduceel slionid to siiilablo to flic conditions, and within tbo mains 
and reach, of those for whoso benefit it is intended. A strict cnforccmeiif of (ho system 
will narrow the range of tho University and the field rind sphero of its operations and 
activities. Many willing and promising students will bo debarred from entering the 
University by reason of poverty, wliieh is daily on the inertaso in the country*. The result 
will bo a great national calamity. It will defeat tho very object of the University ns it 
irill interfere with tho spread of high education. Tlio rominiltcc seems to bo conscious 
Ibat tho system is not wholly suitable to the present conditions of the country, as they- have 
relaxed the system in the onso of colleges other than tho Dacca College. Tills implies 
that less residence at otlier colleges wdli do. Tliat, again, argnes that residence at a college 
is not absolutely necessary and it may to done witliouk Tliis ia, agidn, evidenced by the 
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relaxation of tho system in tho case of Muliammodan students by the provision in their 
report that Muliammadan students 'will bo allowed to live, as b^ore, in private houses 
away from a college, under tho old jagir system or otherwise. A similar relaxation of the 
-system ought to have been provided for in favour of Hindu students who live upon privote ' 
charity. In another way, many students will bo refused admission by reason of tho 
provision that in tho matter of admission preference should bo given upto tho linjit of 
accommodation to those •who intend to reside in a college. Tho residential system implies 
t' at a student should have tho best opportunities, or none atoll, ortlio best food, or no 
food at nil. This principle docs not seem to bo sound. Tho aim of a university should 
not onl^ bo intension, but extension. It should not only look to tho improvement of 
the national genius, but to its spread and di/Tusion as well. It cannot neglect quantity 
altogether. Tho greater tho number of educated men and women in a country, tho greater 
is tho qunntit}' of its intellectual assets. 

Besides, a man’s education is not, and cannot, bo linishcd in tho University. It simpiy 
gives a start to, and lays the foundation of, a man’s education, to bo continued and built 
upon in afterlife by private oxortion. So, if tho University can furnish a man •with an 
intellectual capital and stock-in-trade to improve upon tho same outside tho college walls 
in afterlife by private studies its object •will have been fuliillcd. In pursuance of this 
principle, in America all possible facilities are given to students for receiving university 
education. Sometimes, college and university rules arc relaxed in favour of poor students, 
who are required to work abroad out of college horns for gain to maintain them at 
college. In ngricultural distrieta colleges nro sometimes held only for half a day and they 
aro sometimes wholly closed in the sowing and harvest seasons in order to enable 
students from tho agricultural classes to help their parents in tho work of cultivation. 
Tlie aim of these universities appears to bo tho spread of education by all means. They 
regard substance more tlinn form. Besides, tho rosidonUal system is not wholly a 
faultless one. Under this system, a member of tho University will, indeed, hove the 
advantage of private tuition and wholesome collcgo influence. But homo mfluonce is 
not to be overlooked altogether, and in many countries tho residential system bos already 
begun to bo looked upon with disfavour. Tho advantages of a residential system do not, 
ill all eases, compensate for tho loss of home iiiflucncc.s. Certainly, teaching and residen- 
tial universities arc going to bo established in India uixm tho model of tho 0 .vford and 
Cimbridgo universities in England. Can it bo oxpectccl that foreign professors will havo 
tho same amount of intellectual and social sympathies with their foreign pupils as tho 
professors at O.xford and Cambridgo naturally have for theirs T Free sympathy nlono can 
open tho mind of tho teacher to give, and that of tho tivught to receive. As has already 
been remarked, the name * teaching university ’ has no charm in it ; for oil universities 
nro, virtually speaking, more or less teaching through their colleges though they do not 
assume that high-sounding name. 

Tho payment of establishment charges of Rs. 2-8 per month by a student throughout 
the year is too much, and not reasonable. 

Religious instruction in the University on general theology and universal ethics and 
morality ought to havo been provided for. A godless education is no education. It 
cannot lay any sound foundation for character-building. By this I do not 1110,10 to say 
that tho text-books prescribed by tho University, if road in a religious spirit, cannot, to a 
great extent, supply tho want of separate nixangcmont for religious and moral instruction. 
But, for nugiit wo know, each English, Scottish or Irish university hos a ohuroh or churches 
attached to it. 

I must frankly admit that I fail to see the reason of indenting for oiBcers for physical 
training from either England or America, for they nro available in India ns well. 

As to the subjects for tho collcgo or university debating clubs I fully agree that the 
subject and tho tone should not bo unsuitable. But, at tho same time, I hope tliat 
healthy politics is not meant to bo excluded imdcr tho cover of tho vague provision above 
rcfcrri^ to, and I venture to suggest that healthy politics, like other subjects, should bo 
a subject of debate. 

One feature of the Women’s College that is sure to meet with public disapprobation 
is the provision that the Indy superintendent of the school should bo tho principal of tho 
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college and the professor of English literature should bo an English lady-graduate. The 
college is intended ohiefly for the education of Indian female students and a qualified 
Indian lady who is well acquainted with the manners and customs of the country and the 
vrayv, habits, and needs of Ibdian women should, if available, bo the professor of Englisli. 

This rule should bo so changed that a well-qualified Indian lady-graduate, when avail- 
able, may be appointed. 

^e proposal for the location of the present Eden High School and the college for 
women in the same building and within the same premises is opposed to the vcij' sound 
modem theory that schools and colleges should be separately located ; that ^■younger 
and more tender schoolboys and girls should not be allowed'to mix with the older eoUegc 
boys and girls. The committee has also recognised that principle by making provision 
not only for tho'separate location of schools, but their location in a separate quarter of 
the town altogether. 

Drawing and pointing should bo included in the subjects of studies in the college 
for womea 

The foundation of a college for the well-to-do classes is repugnant to the very genius 
of the proposed university which professes to aim at corporate life. The phrase “ well- 
to-do olasscs ” is vague and indefinite. It also implies that there are other classes who 
are not well to do. Such a distinction and division in a university is not at all desirable. 
Tlio provision that it js not necessary that all students of the eollegc should read for the 
degrees of tho University at oneo shows that it should not bt a port of the University. 
There is no necessity for such a college. A college like this will he a had example to the 
other colleges. The different studies and training proposed for the students and for tho 
well-to-do classes assume that their minds aro it^erior to those of the other classes and 
that their minds do not stand in need of equal cultivation and improvement with thoso 
of the other classes. A university has no right to impress such a stigma of intellectual 
Inferiority upon such an importont section of tlio community. Tho result will be thot 
their intellectual poverty will be perpetuated for ever nnd their intellectual capacity 
dwarfed for good. It will he a great loss to society. A scheme which will lead to 
such a disastrous result should bo denounced end deprecated by all men. Tho 
tendency of modem civilisation is to destroy artificial and conventional distinctions ond 
create a common intellectual and social platform for all mankind. The effect of the 
foundation of a coUego like tho proposed one will bo tho opposite of thiit. Tho 
foundation of a college like the one proposed will lead to the intdlcotual and social 
isolation of thoso olasscs from others with whom they should bo in close touch, nnd tWs 
will not be for the welfare of sodety. Social and intellectual isolation ^rill lead to 
social and intellectual alienation and estrangement and that, again, will lead to social 
hatred ; and the students of tho college for the wdl-to-do classes will, in time, come to 
think that they bolorg to a superior order of human beings and look down upon others 
and hate and despise them. Social idootion will lead to stoppage of social intercourse, 
and this will affect their humanity. 

Another banoful-resnlt of the system will be that many people, out of a false feeling 
of vanity for passing as members of the well-to-do dasses, trill bo tempted to send their 
boj's to the college for education. This cannot befit thdr condition in life nnd the cost 
will bo beyond their means so that it will ultimntdy prove disas^ons to them. Besides, 
students who are easo-loving nnd averse to hard work, though not in good cirenn stances, 
will seek admission thereto to tho great prejudice of their future prospects in the world. 
Again, parents and guardians wiU bo tempt^ to send their boys and wards to this college 
in ^pcctation that they will come out of tho University with a badge of respectability 
wlucb may stand them in good stead in tbo competition for Government appointments. 
This will, again, place graduates of other dosses at a disadvantage. Moreover, 
there appears to be no good reason for tho establishment of such a college when it is 
remembered that in English and other fordgn universities princes and peasants read 
together at the same college. Tho goddess of learning does not make any distinction 
bo^een a prince and a peasant. Her favourites are only those who are her truest votarira. 
This is carrying the Indian caste system too far. The proposal for meeting tho cost of 
founding such a college with the fees in deposit in the coUectoiates of Eastern Bengal and 
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^sam is not fair. The money does not belong to the zemindars alone. It belongs mostly 
, to the small talnkdars and tenure-holders, and their money should not be spent on a 
college for the benefit of the zemindars and other rich men rrhile their own sons will be in 
colleges which \vill not have the benefit of'this money. 

It should strongly be opposed that, the B. I. S.’s and M. I. S.'a should bo regarded as 
esiuivalent to B. A-’s and M. A.’s, and a mitted to the B. L. course. Otherwise if 
the proposed scheme, though most undesirable, be adopted at all, then degrees similar 
to those of tlie B.I. andM. I. should be instituted for the graduates of the Anglo-Sanskrit 
(College, suggested before, and they should be regarded os equivalent to the degrees of 
B. I. S. and M. 1. S. for Government appoint nents and admission to the B. L. course. 

Tlretc is a very hard provision in the scheme that pass B. A.’b shall not be entitled to 
go in for the M. A. examination. 

Though in my criticism of the administration of the University it must not be forgotten 
that oUuniversitieain India ate State universities and mote or loss officialised, and though 
it should not be denied that Government should have some control over them, still I 
most humbly venture to suggest that the share of control of the people should be larger. 
The object of the proposed University is to supply the needs of the people, and the people 
themselves know better than others what their real needs arc and how they can be best 
supplied. Their education should he adapted to tlxeir needs, and should be suitable and 
congenial to the genius of the nation. Therefore, the guide and control of the policy of 
education should be mainly in the hands of the representatives of the people. Government 
interference should not step in unless and until that polioy is sought to be made hostile 
to the interests of Government. Upon these principles the non-official and elected ele- 
ment should predominate over the official and nominated dement on the convocation and 
oounoil of the University, and the el'otion should l e with the people represented by 
graduates of the University. Tlte number of deeted members, via., twenty -five, is insuffi- 
cient. A special representation of Muhammadans on the convocation, as well as on the 
council, of the University is objectionable. A paid vioe-obanodlot is objectionable as 
he will be more a servant of the Gh»vernment than of the University and more under the 
control of the former then of the latter. , , 

Tliere is a sad drawback in the scheme, viz . : — that the existing graduates (B.A. s and 
M.A.’b) of ten years’ standing will not hereafter be entitled to be fellows or voters of the 
University. There is no vaUd ground for this exclusion. 

Two persona should not bo appointed by the chanceDor, but deoted by the gr^ua^e. 
The Uireotor of Public Instruction should not have any control over the University. 
He should not bo tho official viator. 

There should not be two separate pens for European imd Indian officers. That will 
lead to create invidious distinctions and jealousy which will tend to affect the devotion 
flf the officers in the provincial service to 'the work of the University, and that will tend to 

the injury of the same. , j x- i. .u 

Tho committee’s report says that the progress of Muhammadan education shovud 
be an important aim of the Univcacsity. The University should not he grudged that ara, 
but it would be well if the committee were inspired by the same generous desire for giving 
■a further impetus to ffindu education. It is oamestly hoped that the tendency of the 
Univeisity will not he to make Hmdus lose the distance they have already made 
good so that they may be overtaken by their Muhammadan brethren. Hindus do 
not grudge Muhammadans rapid progress in the race of education. What they object 
io is that they should be hampered. 


Biss, £. £. 

I'i) In 1915 I was on special duty for two months in connection with the 

University scheme. At the end of 1016 1 was again put onspecial duty m this 
oonnootion. My postponement report of tho Zlst March, l^lj* is before the 
Commission, and my views have been stated on pages IG and 17 of that report. 

T consider that the original scheme for a university at Dacca included, among others, 
one fundamental mistake. The college, by which was meant an institution teach- 
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lllss.'K. K. — todft?. 


ing at least up to Iho H. A. standard, was taken ns tbe unit of nnivorsity life. A 
uiiivecpify coinpo'-ed of eoileges so defined uould fijid itself involved in several of 
the evils inlivront in nflitintinB organisations oven if all tlio colleges chanced to bo 
in close prosimity to oneli oilier. It npiienra to ino that at Dacca it is possible, 
and eminently desirable, to eeiitrnlise nil imivereily leaching (by uliich J mean 
teaching above Ihe intcrmeiliatc standard), nnd to put it definitely under the 
direct control of the Umvon-ily nutbnrilies. 

tVork belou' that standard should not he regarded ns anything more than advanced 
scliool worlj, and tlie University should got rid of it hy fliroiving it on tlie schools 
as soon na posslhle. Kven in my osvn time (nhoiit JOOO) tho University of 
Clnsgoiv still retained what uero called “ junior cln«'e.s ” in certain subjects. 
These classes did not count towards graduation, but were conducted by the 
University to make up for tho deficiencies of the country hcUools. They served 
their time and have passed, but in Dengal such classes arc still necessary. Tbess 
junior dnssc.s should be condncled by tho eollege-, only under the general rontrol 
of tho University, and should lie earefully dilTercntiatcd from Jlio first from Ihe- 
triie work of tho Unii'crhity. 

What I have said above must not be taken to mean that I want to nholidi the college 
ns the unit of university life. Wlint is required is that its functions should he 
newly defined. The college should be rc.sjionsible for tbe whole teaching nnd 
training of liie junior students. It sbouid bo relieved oi ail formal tenebing uerl: 
above tho intermediate stage. Tho college authorities should still lie responsible 
to guardians nnd to tlie Univerfiily for the de-ciplino and gcner,il progress, ns well 
08 for a KubsfnntinI p.srt of the tutorial work of their hoiiior students. This 
would give A social and intellectual stamp to each college, nnd would save it 
from becoming a mere hoarding-hou'-e. Dy attaching all tlie ordinary tmivers- 
iiy teachers to one or onotiuT oi the colleges tlic system would tend to give (hem 
B direct interest insomeotllieundcr-gradunfes not in their oun clna! 4 >-(. At the 
same time, every student would find kim‘<elf a member of a comparatively small, 
and easily realisable, social institution uilhoiit the aid of which he would find no 
place in tho UniverMty, 

The college, ns outlined abos'e, might eon^ist of one hostel, or a iiumlicr of hosteb 
grouped (or some .^|x>oinl common purpo-e. By this means a .small community 
would he enabled to develop it.s o«n ideals, and students, while reaping tbe 

, advantage of this sproinl training, svouUl find n w icier scope in the general life of 
tho Universit}' and in such institutions as the union and the department of 
plis-sicnl education. 

' The retention of tho college in this modified form is nl«o desirable from the iwint 
of view o( the traditions which hns'e already been built up round tlie exi'ling 
colleges. Any departure from the policy of retaining collegD.s ns sueli w'oiild, I 
think, involve a broach of the spirit *of the trust of the Jngnniiotli College. 

It line boon suggested that the Jaganiintii College might conceivably remain in its 
present situation in aifiliation with tho University of Calcutta. I have lived 
some ecreti years in Dacca nnd know the circum.stanrcs of the city and the con- 
gc.stcd area round tlie Jagannatli College. This area, contaui«, in addition to tho 
college, several fichoolawho«e pupils iiiimlier, I believe, between three and four 
thousand. Many noiglibonring parts of the city arcs unsavoury', both physically 
ond morally, and I should most sincerely deplore any projiosnl which would 
perpetuoto the existing state of things. Bnrtlicr, the retention of tho college 
W|ould not merely perjiotuatc, hut srouhl accentuate, the difficuUies of the situa- 
tion. Bcople who arc bent on tho acquisition of degrees for their sons, rather 
than on thoir education, svould use every effort cither to increase iho present 
overcrowding of the classes of tho Jagannatli College, or to institute one or iiioro 
additional oollcgcs of a similar kind wliicii would further their ends, I shall have 
' proposals to make in a later answer which should, 1 think, make suitable pro- 
vision lor tho needs of tho class of parents to whom I have referred. 


DACCA AND MOTASSAIi DNIVEESmES, 
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Biss, E. E. — conld. — Biswas, Chaku CnAirDnA — B ompas, Tho Hon’blo Mr. 0. H. — 

Bobooab, Jbabababhibasi. 


My present duties are those of tho Assistant Director of Public Instruction for 
Muhammadan Education in Bengal. This fact in itself, apart from other con- 
siderations, is Buiheient to justify me in stating hero that, whatever the cause, 
tho Muhammadans, who number moro tlian half tho population of Bengal, have 
never been represented in any adequate' sense on tho syndicate and senate of 
tho University of Calcutta. In this connection, I would refer tho Commission to 
' tho proceedings of tho AU-lndia Muhammadan Educational Conference which 
hold its sitting in Calcutta during the Christmas holiday’s in 1917. Tho Univers- 
ity was originally promised to tho Muhammadans at tho timo of their serious 
disappointment when tho repartition of Bengal took placo. Tho foundation of 
their special hall was postponed (after tho foundation-stono had aotuallj' been 
laid) in view of tho greater things which wero to have developed to their 
advantage. Up to the present thej’ have not been able to realise any very 
special advantage in Dacca. 

Tho population of Eastern Bengal is overwhelmingly Muhammadan. Dacca is the- 
metropolis of that population and an ancient capital of Muhammadan rule. 
Though they arc stiU backward educationally, and because they are unable, for 
tho present, to hold their own in tho sphere of higher education, it is of the 
very greatest importance to them that a firm foothold in, and a fair proportion 
of tho control of, tho Dacca Universitj should bo secured to them, the former by 
tho foundation of a Muhammadan college, whose staff will bo second to none in 
the University, and tho latter by legislation. 


Biswas, Chaiid Chandba. 

(i) 1 have no observations to make on the Dacca University csccpt to say that it should 
be started as a purely residential and teaching university, limited in its torri* 
torinl jurisdiction to Dacca only, os an experiment on what are hitherto untried 
lines in the modern educational system of the country. 

(ii) 1 would favour tho establishment of moro miivcrsitics only if, and where, the condi- 
tions essential to, and favouring the growth of, true university life are realised. 
I do not think there are at present any centres in Bengal which coll for, or 
would support, an independent nmversity. The demand for a new university 
cannot ho artifioinlly created. 


Bompas, The Hon’ble Mr. 0. H. 

(2) It is, in my opinion, essential that other universities should bo created within 
the Presidency. The present centralisation of all power in Calcutta has an 
unwholesome cfTcct both on cduoation and on tho public life of the province. 


BoBOOAE, ^N-tNADABHIB-UI. 

✓ 

(i) I do not think that there should be a differont college for tho aristooratic part 

of our population. As it is the aristocrat is born iritbin luxurious surroundings 
and, if he is to get similar surroundings while a student ai well, his future will bn 
certainly deplorable. A college must be a leveller ; a student must not bo treated 
differently from liis sot simply because no happens to ho bom of aristocratic 
parents. All students must bo treated alilco and, if a student wishes to be treated 
08 an aristocrat, lot him ho so treated by virtue of his worth and merit. 

(ii) Gnuhati wonld bo a good place, but wo must wait for fifteen or twenty years for 

a university. Wo must first have some of our own men higliy frninoJin the 
different universities before wo have one of our own here. In the meantime 
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noiiooAir, jASAVi»)iiiiii"«— fonfrf.— -nn-tr.. 1). C'.— iJoxi;, Hauakanta. 


howi'ver, my nnplinUo fsttliinl'MO!! i* Mint Amum nhuulcl li- vi'ry rtrongly re- 
prcsi*n1cd Jii Hii' Odoulta llntv«'r.ily. TIi'Tu iiw mniiy capable iion-ofliciAt 
(•onllemon wlin coubl rt'prfeul A'-'nm nilcrpintely. Tin ft' elioulfl be 
(fart three AA-'ajnric him-ftllieinl /«-prr'‘eHtitivi”i. 

Coiridering the »>!/<' of A'^ftin llure i« nnipb' raom for n (ir t-prade eollipe irt Upp*T 
Asiam— sav in Jotlmt or DihniRarh. AWti A'-atii Iiaa a iitiU( r ity of hr r, own tliia 
collose piiouW nbo l>e nUihated to that univetalty. 


Bosk, B. C. 

<ii) To multiply iinivcr.irn h in the po iih-nry wniiM b*' rttlhj r’tlv^glvr o/ atl 
wiilonnily in iitiktt''n( of i (Inrntioii. Tiii’ litleiopiniity wnijlfl be Awtimut any 
eorreAiHiiurnii; licnrfu ; on thn othkt Innib li ■wonbJ im}io><' >ir»ro»!tf fAdvr 
Tftriclton^ m rUnitnlK Tor. Mipjyi*-e ilt'-oo' nml Klitilm fall timler the 
juri'-ilielion of two iliHrixnl iiim« r«itw. am! n family liaa to inijiraii’ from one 
town to the oitnT~n common inotipli iwi Miroly lh« etlncMion of the 

chiMtrit will be iniieh cmbArr<t<-><<i > ami it in ipiito plain that the frerpiency 
and enormity of i.iich einb.»rro*'«ineiit'i will Iw rlireetly pruiKirliiiial to Ibf 
iiiitiibor of nniveraitii'* within the eaiiie l>>iiimlnn< », A atudriit irho may hire 
III reinnin in iliffcreiit plaeei nt ililferenl •.lapi'*. of hia early life nlienily fitidn 
liinienltien enoiiph in enntinninp InA atmlien ; nml it wmilil le' vrone in incn-aite 
tlii'm nnnw* -irily. 

Morcokcr. no «mvir*ity can exbt without tullieient fmnli, nor williont a pxel 
many i ilneatnl, tnh-nlnl, nml iliiinlen iled wnr'hijiie r< of knonbdcf, lint tJie 
imlifienec of the jeojih* here !•< awful, nml the prUiliye of in-tnpw'ilbruUimd 
fnlh to the hit of a VI O' I**"' ‘'S’e ‘'f B'*' |“»ptilvtl'>n. Hie i*.tnhli«himnt 
nml inaimenmite of n nnmlKTof nnivet'ith A wonhi p»U too pnat a etntin on 
the Acanly n-'Oiitvei— tmlh {« ciinhry nml inti Ihein.il— of n pninneeliKr IhtipM. 
Thtiuph It may lie le'tli rolT in loth tli"e re»iert' tii.m of tlie other pm* 

vinrewof Imlm it niwpieitioiiably pn " niH a iliAmitl npj).'.\raiir • in laimpiri'ion 
with Ilnplaml nml other ailvanctil roimtri' i of llie tVi-it In n /ilire We H'nyil 
a iiiulfijifirilif o/ nai'r<r<tfi'A irouff af'Cl Me t^cuney t>/ M* ni off. It ia far better 
to liiiAi* one fully efTick-nt wnivereity than a numie r of im ll'.cii nt om •*. 

It Akill, be-iiile*. In* n-im mlK'ni! that nl firvl the f.ilentla I'niv, r-ity li.wl jariulic. 
lion over the whole of Xortliem fmlia up to l'e«h.v«ar (Aihieli iiimpri'eil the 
then rti'-iileney of IJuipal). ltAAnsonIymtheeii;liti, a of tie* la**! century that 

' the provinei Kill the Xortli'Wiwt liip.ui In liiue tin ir own uiii\(ivitt> a ; blit' there 
w-aefne evclmnf;e<il alnmiii. nml their Ktiiih iiIk eoiiM cliim miml^irKhip of the 
Cnk'iilia Univen-ity ha well Then, in the iH'f’iniiinpof tlikn ntnrj*, the Iliiivrr'.- 
ilieAof the Punjab nml Allahaliw) Aien* nllopether Mparateil from ihiir mother 
UnivetAily. The principle n! AllAinteyr.ition ha«, of biU'. inaile pant iitridc!i, 
ciilniiimtinp in the i AtahliMliment of the Patna UniAcmity tliiA year. In ii'eir c/ 
rht nipid rntf al letikh thr ff'ugrafhiriti upfure of (hr CilnilH Vnivfrfily laa 
btfii narroirnl (foitn fremtly it rftmshigUy vndriirihk to eurrrj the jaroefft any 
fnrthiT or to apht lip the provinee itM*If iKln-eeii two or more imiv-eri-ttlej. 
Even the Dacca Univer>ity. n Kpheinr for which in mneh Iiaa nlreatly h(»,it 
developed, is not called for by the pte*cnt nitiiation. 


Bosk, ILuiakaxta. 

fi) The Dacca Unieetsiity ichcme, n» noie modifled, onitif; to the iinnncini kIccis of the 
State, is a comparatively moticst one. A big and populous town like Dacca has 
certainly n need for moro colleges; but I be establishment Ihcpe Of a university 
including n college for w-omen tindamo for lAlamic study, appears to bo n work of 
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Bosi^ Harakanta — cohW.— Bose, Khtjdi Ram— Browk, Rov. A. E.— CnAKRAVARTi, 
Bbajalati — C nAKBAVARTr, Rni Mon Mohan, BaLadur. 


doubtful utility. Tho largo sum of money to bo spent on it annually might 
more profitably bo applied to technical education, -wliioh is one of the crying 
"wants of tho province. The establishment' at Dacca of a central agricultural 
institute "with branches at other important district headquarters, of a medical 
ooUege, and an engincoring oolhgo might do more good to tho people ; the 
establishment of a school of forestry at Darjeeling, of a school of mining at 
Asansol, and of a school of naval engineering (including a department for ship* 
building) at Cluttngong or Kidderporo might help to develop tho industrial skill 
of our young men. 

iii) Tho cultural condition of any place in tho province outside Caloutla docs not seem 
to mo favourablo to tho gron-th of a university now nor in tho near future. 1 
should like to see, instead of a imivcrsity, at least one well-conducted arts 
oollcgo established in each district to meet tho growing demand for higher educa- 
tion. 


Bose, Khudi Ram. 

(i j The Dacca UaiverBity scficmc has yet to be a fiztY accompli. It has certain ntfrnetivo 
features of its own. But it would hardly essay, from tho vjcw-point of diffusion 
of culture, “ the greatest good of tho greatest number ”. It aims at tlio bettor- 
mcnt~of tho educational interests and prospects of sections and classes in detri* 
nicnt to thoso of tho largo school-going population of tho Eastern province, 
(ii) A further decentralisation of tho imivcrsity education in these provinces is hardly 
fitted to moko for the betterment of its prospects. Quite a healthy competition 
has' sprung up between East Bengal and West Bengal students under the 
enlightened control and discipline of the University of Calcutta, and this has 
unqucstionobly been making for tho betterment of educational prospects and 
tho interests of both. The sort of academic partition sought to be essoyed by the 
contemplated move appears to foe a little too prcmatiura 


BROtvN, Rev. A. E. 

We do not consider that tho educational problem of Bengal can over bo solved in a 
satisfactory manner by a single university. Wo think that Iho Burdwnn division 
might, for osamplo, have its own university, and that other ureas might bo provided 
for in a similar manner. 


* ChAKUAVAUTI, BltATADAL. 

((ii) It is very doubtful if tho resources of the country would be suilicicnt forj^hc est-ab- 
lishment and maintenance of a number of universities cither now or in tho ne.ar 
future. It would bo preferable if the ono wo have be placed on a sound footing. 
I'would consider it to bo a bettor arrangement if, instead of a plurality of uni- 
versities leading to a depreciation of the degrees, wc could have denominational 
•schools and colleges at important centres, with a single central university teaching 
ftho post-graduate curriculum. 


Chakkavabti, Rai jMon Modaij, Bahadur. 

{ii) I think a small univcrsit 3 ' of the residential tj'pc can bo usefully opened at 
Chittagong town. 

It may consist of : — 

(a) Tho present Government college, irith arts and science courses. 
ih) An aided arts college, managed by a nqn-Govornment committee. 
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niriCTAV AnTT. Rtti Mos MoHAir, Bahadur— conW. — CnAKitATABTi, Vanamau— Chakda, 
Tho Hon’blo Jtr. ICamiot Ktjmau— Chattebjee, Tho Hon’blo Mr. A. C— 
Chattekjee, Rai LAUnIOIIA^% Bahadur. 


(c) An agriculturat college, n-ith special classes in tea and jute. [Tea is gron-n {q< 

Chittagong, Tipixsra, and the adjoining district of Sjlhet, -wliilo Tippera is 
one of tho largest jute-growing areas in Bengal.] 

(d) An engineering college, -with special teaching in shipbuilding and naval cn< 
' gineering. [Chittagong, NoalAali, and Bakarganj supply a largo number of 

boat-buildeia and boatmen. A large number of them goes out to sea os lagears. 
Several of them rise to bo motes and serangs of inland vessels. Sbipbuild- 
ing still survives in Chittagong Consequently, marine training can usefully 
be taught in its higher branches in this college.] 


Cbakravahti, Vanamali. 

(ii} Small residential uiuversities are unsuitable to the present conditions in Bengal, 
especially because professors and students could not meet on terms of sociall 
equality. Such universities might lead to greater estrangement between Euro- 
peans and Indians. 


Chanda, The Hon’ble Mr. Kahuh Kduab. 

' (i) The Dacca University scheme provides for a residential and teaching university,. 

A teaching and residential university is, no doubt, higher and nobler than a mere 
examining body. But the former has its limitations in India and it is more than 
doubtful whether, regard being had to the conditions obtaining in India and espe- 
cially tho financial stringency brought about by the war, it will, on the whole, be 
desitoble to establish residential and teaching, in preference to federal, universities. * 
It would be impossible to indefinitely multiply such universities, and tho result 
will be to retard the expansion of university education. It should bo home in 
mind that there must be a wide surface before we can have di^h. In the next 
place, it is doubtful if the proposed university at Dacca will not mean deprivation 
to a large section of the Moslem community of the benefit of umversity education 
ornng to their poverty and the heavier tuition and hostel expenses which will have 
to be home. In any case, provision should be made for non-collegiatc students 
as all would not agree to send their boys to the college hostels. 


Chattebjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 

(i) I have not seen the Dacca soheme. ' ■ 

(ii) I think teaching universities can, and ought to, be established eventually at 

Dacca, Cliittagong, Rangpur, or some other town for the tract north of the GangeSr 
and possibly at Buidwan or Asansol for the western districts. 


Chattebjee, Eai Lalitmohan, Babadai. ~ 

(i) I was a member of the Dacca University Committee and signed tho report. 
That was in 1912. Sinco then things have cliangcd considerably in Dacca and in 
Bengal and for educational readjustment of a different kind from that- 
advocated in the original scheme. Tho number of students seeking university' 
education 1ms greatly increased. Consequently, general interest in educational .. 
problems has been aTOusod. The development* of tho Calcutta University, both 
achieved and contemplated, and the inovitahle territorial restriction that is 
hound to follow, have created a now situation for the colleges outside Calcutta. 
Tho desire for equality of status among teachers has been growing .stronger 
every day and has found some recognition in tho report of tho Fublio Services 
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Chatterjeb, Bai Lamimohah, Bahadur — contd. 


Commission. Colleges -which were able to cope with the new demands- 
developed very .-apidly. 

Circamstanccs of a very different kind have led Government to modify, more than 
once, the original scheme of the Dacca University and it has now been placed in the 
hands of the Calcutta University Commission to be reconsidered. No doubt, the- 
' changes that the Commission may advocate for the Calcutta University will, to 
a certain extent, react on, and determine the scheme for, a university at Dacca.- 
Under these circumstances, 1 shall speak freely on the subject. 

The position of the Jagannaih College in the Vnivirsitg. 

When the_Dacca University Committee was sitting the Jagannath College was on- 
the threshold of a new career. 

Since then the total number on its rolls has increased 25 per cent and the number in 
the third, and fourth-year classes has increased 32 per cent, The staff has been almost 
doubled. The results achieved by the college in the B. A. under honours and “ distinc- 
tion ” compare very well with those of the Dacc^CoIlege, as will be seen from the state- 
ment supplied to the Secretary (iS'ee Appendix)." During the recent troublous times the 
college was able to establish and keep up a rqmtation for sound teaching and disciplino- 
and, in these respects, is second to none among the privately-managed colleges of the- 
Presidency. 

In the original scheme the Jagaimath College has been relegated to an inferior position 
in bvuldings, staff, and scope of teaching. For that there is not the shadow of justiffca- 
tion, at least at the present time. Whatever shape the new University may take the 
status of the two existing colleges should be the same in buildings, equipment, staff,, 
scope of teaching, and powers and privileges. The moral effect of any inequahty in these 
respects will be disastrous to the interests of good education in {he University. Bather 
than remain branded with inferiority it were much better that the college ceased to exist. 
The chairs of the Jagannath College should, in dignity, variety, and number, be similar to- 
those of the Dacca College. Where two sets of men are doing the same land of work 
-with equarsucccss it -would be unfair to deal -«vith them differently. 

Ti/pe of the VniversHy. » 

The Dacca Umversrty was meant to be the first experiment of a purely teaching nnivers-- 
ity in this country. The group of noble buildings that are available for the purpose -will- 
make it the most finely-housed university in India. It would seem a pity, therefore, 
to depart froni the teaching and residential ideal. 

Accepting tliis ideal I -will sketch below the form which, after careful thought, 
appears to me best suited to existing oiroumstances. 

- {a) The University should be confined to the -to-n-n of Dacca. 

(6) There should be a group of four first-grade colleges within the University area 
(Bamna), teaching only the B. A. and B. Sc. pass and honours courses. Each 
of these colleges should specialise in some subjects, or departments of subjects, 
and all should bo linked together by a system of intcr-collegiate lectures. Thus, 
the English course for the B. A. pass and honours should bo split up into four parts 
and'di-vided among the Dacca College, Jagannath College, “New College”, and 
Muhammadan College. The students of each college should go round the 

_ different colleges by turns to complete the study of the courses selected by them. 
This can be arranged by adjusting the time-table. The Dacca College and “New 
College ” should specialise in two different departments of Western history. The 
Jagannath College should specialise in the Hindu period of Indian liistory and 
the Muhammadan College in the Muhammadan period. There are no chairs for 
Latin, Greek, or French in any Indian university. The reason partly is that 
there is no arrangement, at present, for teaching these languages in the schools. 

1 would suggest that, in the schools of the Dacca di-viraon, proviaon should ho 
made for the teaching of Latin and French at least, and in the University the 
teaching of these subjects should be carried up to the B. A. honours standard. 
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Tho afforded by their study will bring the University into lino with westom 

asats of learning. 

Tho distribution of teaching, I would suggest, would bo as follows — 


" Sm Cctttgf.” ilvhammaian Cotttgt, 


Dacca College- 
Jlnsluh (Fart). 

Jlongali (Fart). 

WesteiD IiUtoty (Fart). 
.NAthematIcs (Part). 
Jhilosophy (Fait). 
Teonomics (Fort). 
Latin. 

Tbysics. 

■Cliemlstiy. 


Jogannalh CdUtgt. 
CngUali (Part). 
nengaU (Fait). 

In-Kan bbtory (Port). 
MnthcrnaUca (Fart). 
Fhllasopliy (Fart). 
Economics (Part). 
Sanskrit. 

Pall. 


English (Part). 

Dengnll (Part). 

Western history (Part). 
Mnthcmatla (Fort). 

Economln (Part). 
Ercnch. 

Botany. 

Physiology. 


English (Fart). 
Bengali (Part). 
In-llan history (Part). 
Mathematics (Part). 

Economics (Part). 
Persian. 

Ar.ab<CL 

Urdu. 


T think Bengali should bo taught both as literature and language. Thcro should bo a 
full and graduated course. It should includo tho history of Bengal and of the / 
Bengali people. In tho liigher ooiirscs research work should bo carefully 
organised. 

-(c) Intermediate teaching should be done in a number of sccond'grade colleges, not 
necessarily confined to tho university area, and kept apart from schools. There 
should bo as many second-grade colleges as ma3' bo needed to meet tho local 
demand. Thoy'should teach both arts and soionoo subjects. Latin and French 
should be included. Tho distribution of tho optional subjects among tbo second* 
grado colleges should bo r^nlatod by tho University. The teaching shonid bo 
oontrollcd ond frequently ond regularly inspected by tho University. Tbo 
examinations shonid bo internal and cxtomnl and should bo guided and con- 
ducted by tho University. Ko other authority should intervene between the 
second-grade colleges and tho University. I would suggest tho establishment 
of five second-grade colleges in Dacca. '' 

Bost-graduate teaching mil naturally bo inoro confined in range than teaching for 
tho bachelor courso. It is essential that it should o.xpand graiualhj. It should 
be partly conducted, and entirely guided, bj’ tho University professors, each in 
his subject, helped by tho professors of tho different colleges in lecture, tntorial, 
ond seminar work. University professors should he associated with one or other 
of the colleges by a fair distribution. They should help the college staff by 
their advice, but not necessarily take part in the college teaching. I wish to lay 
the utmost emphasis on one point. Wo should appoint to tho chair of tho chief 
University professor in a subject only a man of high eminence and widely- 
recognised standing in tho subject, whether European or Indian. So long as 
such a man is not available tbo chair should rather remain vacant. The effect 
of appointing a second-grade man would bo to lower the whole tone and prestige 
of university education. This is o great danger in India, and it is tenfold greater 
now on account of tho w ar. One of my re'asons for advocating separate colleges, 
for teaoliing the bachelor courses at least, is that among the existing, or oven 
easily available, staff there is, or will be, more or less a uniformity of merit. 
There are some toaohers, of course, %vho are below tho level j but few decidedly 
and toweringly above it. Even at the present time among the teaoliing staff 
distributed among different “ services ” there is mnoh distinction without 
difference. This is demoralising. Nothing should be done to accontuato it. 

^s) Tho individuality of tbo colleges teaching the bachelor courses shonid be pre- 
served ! — ^ 

( t) By each college specialising in certain subjects, or deportments of subjects, and 
being specially staffed for tho purpose 
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(B) By each college ha-vingits oim lesideutial system, which it should be left free to- 

manage. 

(C) By each college providing for the tutorial assistance of its own students. 

(/) The University professors should ho men_,of high ability and recognised standing 
in their sabjeets, and should be paid on a speoial scale. 

The professors of the colleges, both European and Indian, should be of the same 
status 'and pay, except that the European professors should get. In addition, a 
certain overseas allou’ance. 

The staff of the second-grade colleges should be paid on a lower scale. But those 
among them who prove their merit should be promoted to the higher grade as 
vacancies occur. University professorships, college professorships, and lecture- 
ships of second-grade colleges should all be included in the university service. 

Brinoipals of colleges should get an additional allowance, as suggested in the 
report of the Dacca University Committee. 

(g) As regards the constitution of the University I would only soy that it will depend' 
largely upon the general policy of administration in Bengal as it shapes itself. 
But the management and control of the University should mainly be in the 
hands of experts, i.e., of its o^vn teachers. 

(7j) The schools of Dacca should bo afSIiated to the Dacca University. But there 
should be a separate board of management on which the University staff should be 
strongly represented for managing and organising these schools. I would even 
suggest that the schools of the Dacca district might he similarly dealt with so 
as to secure an adequate source of supply for the Dacca University. Schools 
outside the district also should be allowed to send students to the Dacca University 
according to the accommodation available. My suggestions with regard to the 
matriculation examination are given elsewhere. 

(i) With regard to physical ttainingand social life m the Uni. ersity the suggestions 

of the Dacca University Committee should be adopted. 

( j) The distribution of buildings irill depend mainly, upon one thing, vie., whether, and 

how much, the University is going to build, in addition to the houses available. 
Perhaps the best arrangements would bo os follows .— 


Government House 
Dacca College building 

Secretariat building . 


Dacca College hostel building 
Engineering School hostel build- 
ing (Enlarged if necessary) . 


University library and post-graduate 
Ecicuce teaching. 

Senate House and Begistror’s offices and 
post-graduate arts olasses, and semi- 
nars. 

The four colleges, examination-balls, 
laboratories for the baohelor courses, 
student and professor, clubs and 
hostels. 

Dacca College hostel. 

Jagannath College hostel. 


(fc) The college for the well-to-do olasses should he dropped. A medical college and a . 
collego of engineering should be established, as also a college of agriculture. 
The college for women should certainly be included. The department of Islamic 
studies should bo incorporated with the Muhammadan College. 

The sohome I have suggested above will not bo less economical than the one-college 
type of university because, as I have shown, separate accommodation will not be 
required for the four colleges. On the other hand, it will be a loss -riolent 
change from existing arrangements. The one-college typo of university is yet 
untried in India and, if it is recommended, it must ho elotalt/ introduced. Any 
sudden transformation will defeat its purpose. The available staffs of the 
colleges are used to working on a different basis. The clement of healthy emu- 
• lation among different colleges has been good for our tcaohing staff and the 
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Qt;i;<-TiON -1. 


CitATTBiurr, u*i Lm-itmoius, lUlinlur -runtl. f*iMrrnur»-, 


pri^ilpp'*^•f norUnp in n pplu-iT- of tl.Mr o<m t):oo;;)i vritiiin thi' 

I'nivcnitv i' rrfoMy jirirnl Uy tln-m. IlftpfiPmp lli'tVPutip/MfMiirillmst- 
for iK'ttororpini-ilioii nml rlo-ff •ii|>«'rvl'iiofi. U vlll ftfTonl Ik'H't ofij»orlan> 
itiM for imliviilinl fij-nriev f« dupHv HMl in rnstti r* 6!fi> r limn mi 
,{< ) Unlvchilip’* on tli- linr* of ft"* r'Ji'fiio jui.-.i-UmI (iNur louW, wjih lulranfap'-, l«> 
ntnlili-hMl, in nf ftojiti.tlii nn<l llilllit'oMp. 


CiiATn:iui;i;, IIwanasha. 

.>i) 1 ilo not frv'lly i.non l.ntf Ih" fiap-'i VniMr'ity •••iip'n'* al 

tiiniu'ii «lifi tiio l>w» t'nivrr-ily ji'ii-ti-'mi iloir rrjmr: in 

biT, ItUl!. I ''.mliMl it ntiif iii.vlo ri'otiti.'' nj-i'ti it in ti.o Hfnf'- 

for IVl'rtnrj, Iftilli «liii*t 1 nnin-x ai n'l ajijii-i'iiit l» my ATntrr’, 

Xot Knott ini; "*lpfinti'’ly inftiliP'-itMti* fJiirii t'l*- r.-'inin* »»)■»> }i%xoii'i(J''r,f‘nj 
nncp llio |ini>lii'AtInn of tlio r^j-ort 1 nm •init'li' io i'!j> r nny 

<'it) I nin opiKi'oi fo fito oi!af)li«5iini**it •'! tiihrl nnitip^'tlf ' on till* iirjf-i of t'li* 

r.'Jifnr, I itm of lit** o|ii'S!»'i. f.ii.»r<(r. titat fnt'ril trilirf 'itirt may f ^ 
f'tliAf'tiil at otKrf Pr'llfr^of l» i.l^t IM-llt' i Mn! D-.P.M 1 '.inofl 

inaKi* t‘in ii* in-tit" in ti'iivir :ty ‘ "Ki !i Kuo aK'rvJy cfi; 

hr ! I'll' c ' I’ot t'lo It'tnl* VI iiiii''‘')n n iiiii\if ’‘ty ►‘.o'llf ii* 

Ic'irif ni ItinKin.r: for I'l** I’t" ■!«'<•)• ilni-i'a at tSori-a'-iiurs for O'* 
tiui'ion nl llaj'*!i»l«l ; ru'I for I'n* I)mp> diti*'o'»At Ik* Ti “ 
C.iUta’ottf ilin''ii'i imot "'ifai>*atU j»i;>nto t< nml iitv.»ni-«l in to 

rr*nilti> n 'I'pifAtf nnivtt'itj. I’oifi'/r'i in t'ltl ilivi- on luiv lx* nfiiKat^J milH 
llio j'roi'O'o'l rniMf 'ity lit fUron. I mat o tlifo r i.',*i* ‘ion- on tin* 
inp llinl tho v.'iiiioti of nny ili-'rl'l or iU»i‘.on •’io«t f nl’inyt liivo il.o («!!<"*, 
(tt'iitoin to Join any «ni\w*>ty t’.xy lilo. f’l-ij!** x’.ixiti hnro tl.r Io 

r tniiit«'i iiott ro!!'‘;>» n jitn-oi oil' H n ihvi-Vi o'S Mti'fyint* j'tr’rrilimj 
ro<niirr*n*nt'< anti lo Koll’nm at’ilntM to li.i* if \i«'i*nil inivrxn'y. 

■Jtcihfpi tlio nixiM* 1 001111 t’.o r-*tniiSi>''ir')int of n iniror-ity ot J>irj’''*-i.ni‘. 

1 in »l.o tliii *iii‘„*i~!ion lirovi-o (if t'lO ••lilrtnto of tn'* I'Iip**. ninl Iwi'l’i* it nosKl 
nflonl oxn'lli-it ri|icort'inllipi for l!.o 'tioly of I'l-ilo/v, iotany, forr-try, aatlirn. 
l«>Iorv. TOiiIn/y, and arrirnlluro {biUi -po'lil r<*frfi"iPo to I'orlJ-nltiifx and t’lo 
jinidni'lion ol «••>). 

To Invin ttiih univi r iilf.*i in 'v if* «*.ixWi-lir>l only in tim *• I'liop'. r.y., IJ.ijdjtlii 
and Uncoi, wliic'i nro alroidy c nt-i* of itilr)|rr!u‘if ns'iViiy, 


.\lTT,NT>fX, 

Trom till* report mc tind tlinl tfii* propo-id J)ai c.n I'nin r ity will not tiaeJi o'l\ tfiinp. 
•gencrnlly "peii.iHR. tint li not tanrfil at Caloiitta. nor nil] it to ii’li nnytliins to a Inplfr 
sl'indnnl tlnii Imro. So, -o fir n« the IfMrhini; fritiire !• rniieern'il. It doi-* not mneh 
innttcr wfietlier you ciU tlie jdaeo of in«tnietioii a ndlr^o or a niiivrr ity. ^Ve rlnll 
jioiiit out later on llial D.ice.i jiropo’en to do sy«lemilii*ally errlain tliiii};'- in the wav 
Of trneiiini; nliieli Calnitli ii utterly Kn’Kint; or’ d-liri-iit in,* 

Wlien llio projeet w.n firil announced the preite-t nlreiH wni 1 lit! on ft-i It iciiiti;- 
and rc-idcnliil fcalnrri, Icvlirij; jieopfcto cxp'-ei tint D.irea nmiM, in courre of time, 
hccomo nnotlier Oxfonl or Camhridpo. Let in -ce non* lion* far lliat oxpeefation i*! liKcIy 
•to ho fidnlled ro far ni tlio reiidentii! feature ii eoncemed. 

In a rp lidciitiil iinivci -ity the thine that ii laid itrc-i upon i< tint it ii .i sort of family 
in wiiieli tlio tio of reiationiliip ii tin* eoramon jiiinuit of Kiionledpe. It i- a fiody com* 
po'-cd of Iho diicovercm and tlio leancra of tnith, of tiic to.irlirrs and tlio t.iiiplit’of tl:p 
trainers nnd tlic trained, of mniton and diseipfr*-. Men of diflorent raeoi, ereod», ooni- 
ploxions, or castes may he there, but tlicie diilinetioni are cilher ignored and lost plglit 
-of, or occupy n very subordinnto plaeo In wen’s tlionglif i. Tliui, (lie ntmo,-plioro beeowes 
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iliberalising, humaniaing, and unifying. Wfaat will.be the case at Dacca ? First lot ns 
lock at the teachers. The distinction, based on the colour of the teachers’ skin, between 
■the Indian and the Provincial Educational Services will be maintained. It is a strange 
distinction in a place of learning. The students will see constantly before their eyes 
the concrete fact that, however distinguished for scholarship and original work a country- 
man of theirs may be, he cannot claim to be in the higher service as a matter of right. 
They will see that it is not intellectual, or other, capacity that matters so much as a - 
white skin and a European name. That will, undoubtedly, be a great incentive to the 
-devoted -'pursuit of knowledge. 

Turning to the senate or convocation, as it is called, we find that Mussalmans are 
given special and separate representation. We have not heard that at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge there is separate representation of Roman Catholics, Nonconformists, Unitarians, 
Positivists, Hindus, and Mussalmans. 

As regards the students we find that Mussalmans are to read in a separate college 
Jind Hindus in other colleges of their own. But oven this has not satisfied the committee. 
The Dacca University is to bo the incarnation of the Twentieth Century Brahma and 
will create another caste, yclept the “ well-to-do ”, whatever that may mean. In the 
beginning there was Brahma, and ho willed that there should bo four castes. And, 
according to bis will, the Brahman sprang from his head, the Kshatriya from his arms, 
the Vaishya from his thighs, ond the Sudra from his feet. The Twentieth Century 
Brahma believes in evolution, ond knows that the process of evolution cannot be arrested. 
So ho wills that there is to be yet another caste, intituled the “ well-to-do It has not 
yet been revealed in the Twentieth Century Veda from what part of the body of the 
up-to-date Brahma this new creature is to be bom. 

This caste of well-to-do’s, again, is to be a mixed easte compounded of Hindus and 
Mussalmans. The Mussalmans are a democratic people, but their solidarity will be 
broken by the well-to-do’s among them living and studytag apart from the ill-to-do’s. 
The question may be incidentally asked here as to why, if fat Bbndus and fat Mussal- 
mans can live and study together, lean Hindus and lean Mussalmans cannot do so. To be 
logical and thorough-going the committee ought to have proposed separate colleges for 
corpulent Hindus and corpulent Mussalmans. ... tt- j j 

Bc’^arding hostel accommodation there will be distinction between Hmdu and Mnssal- , 
man, and between the Namasudra and other Hindu castes. For the emstence of caste 
distinctions we do not, and cannot, in the least hlamo the committee. What we have said 
before, and say now, is that on account of Government’s declared poboy of rehgious 
neutrality and other causes, any residential system under official au^ices and control 
cannot but enforce caste distinctions in a more rigid form than is obsoivable in their 
present relaxed condition in Hindu society. This setting back w the ^ hand of social 
reform, liberalism, and progress is very undesirable. Therefore, the residential system 
should not bo tried under official auspices, or Government should take the risk of giving 
resident students the option of observing^ or not observing, oaste distinctions in mes- 
sing as is the case in some private institutions. 

Again, Mussalman students living on charity need^ not reside i“^he college or with 
their natural guardians, but there is no such exemption for poor B^du students who 
-do, or may, live on charity. There must be such Hindu students at Dacca at present or 


in the future. , ^ -j jj... 

Regarding athletic e-vercises the well-to-do’s will have ponies to ride as an additional 
exefeise. Probably the ill-to-do’s vvill not be taught riding lest the world repeat the pro- 
verbial joke about beggars on horseback. But the state of the domestic fiances of 
flomo of the well-to-do’s may set waggish tongues loose in the same direction. Howeve •, 
the Lean Men may be permitted to have the satisfaction of grooming the Fat Men s 


Regarding studies Mussalmans will be allowed to obtain degrees of which therrel 
value ^11 be three-fourths medifflval and one-fourth modem, but the rfeefared value 
will be equal to the modem degrees of B.A. and M. A. obtainable by showing proficiency 
mainly or entirely in modern knowledge. There is to be no such medimval door to 
preferment open to Hindus. 
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Regarding academic rosttime Mu°8^1mnns will wear a uniform dress; Hindus will 
1)0 free to choose what garments they like (excluding motley, wo hope). 

Regarding religious instruction and ohssrrance for Mussalmani “ prayer and rdigious 
observance and instruction should be compulsory for those boys whoso parents so wish, 
under regulations to bo mode by tbo governing body'bf the college”. For Hindus 'and 
others there is to be no such rule, for which wo do not blame the committee. 

Regarding the Bengali language and literature, in addition to the existing Bengali 
books which, in the opinion of the committee, are mainly of a Hindu character, thcro- 
is to bo a literature of a Mnssalman character, written to Older as it were. ' 

So it is quite clear that the spirit of corporate life will hare free play on account of 
the various all-pervading and complex divisions which will oxist in the Dacca Dniversity. 
Who does not know that free ventilation is greatly facilitated by dividing'a house into- 
many separate rooms by the erection of a good many walls 7 ^ 

The blowing of the breeze of scholastic fraternity through the partitions of race, creeds, 
caste, studies, dress, and pecuniary position, in some oases dividing the teachers, and in > 
some cases both teachers and students, does not seem to us possible. 

As proposed to bo constituted Dacca will not, in our opinion, bo another Oxford or 
Cambridge. If our fears be falsified we shall rejoice. '' 

Departments of the University. 

“ The department of arts will include the siibjeets ordinarily studied in an Indian 
university, instruction being given in the lower ‘branches by the colleges and in the higher 
by the University.” 

Under these circumstances, the proposals involve some duplication of costly appoint' 
ments, etc. So many principals need not be appointed. 

“ The number of languages taught will be much smaller.” 

Regarding Ddnmic studios the report says : — 

“ Wd endorse the opinion of the committee that a student thus trained will have the 
opportunity of becoming a ripe scholar and a man of culture, who should make 
a good Government officer or a suitable recruit for a learned profession.” 

' After the words “ a ripe scholar and a man of oulturo ” we should lilce to add the words 
“ of the medioival ago approximately ”. Islamic studies and Brahmanic studies moy 
certainly sharpen the inteUect and produce some effect on character and the emotions, 
but they cannot be considered a substitute for modern knowledge and culture. A student 
pursuing modem studies is unquestionably a better informed and more useful man and 
is more fit for life under modem conditions than a bachelor or master of Islamic studies 
is likely to bo. Under the circumstances, it is an injustice to hluhammadnn and non- 
Muhammadan B. A-’s and M. A.’b to lay down that B. I-’s and M. I.’s would, for allprao- 
tical purposes, be considered equal to them, and this injustice is mainly from the pecu- 
niary or worldly point of view. But the harm that will bo done to Muhimmndans them- 
selves mil be of a deeper character. The sooner the people of India leave medievalism 
behind, and bring themselves in lino with the rest of humanity, the bettor. But, 
w'hilst Hindus tvill have a blessing in the guiso of a difficulty in having to pass the B. A. ,, 
and M. A for obtaining worldly prefoemont, Mussalmans will bo tempted to loiter in thc^ 
old-world of mcdinval days by the artificial equalisation of the values of the B. I. and 
B. A. andM. I. and hi. A. degrees. n 

Wo certainly think that, whatever drawbacks there may bo at Dacca, there should 
bo an engineering college there. A modem university without an engineering depart' 
meat would bo a very defective institution. For this very reason wo must strongly 
condemn the proposal to deprive Calcutta of its Civil Engineering College. Paul ought 
to bo paid, but Peter ought not to bo robbed for the purpose. 

The committee “'debated the question whether a college of agriculture should form 
a part of the new University. It appears to us that there is no scope at Dacca for an 
institution of university grade, but that it might ho desirable to found an agricultural 
school in connection with the Government experimental farm, w’hich is situated a few 
minutes to the north of the civil station”. Wo are altogether of a different opinion. 
Situated in a province which is mainly agrioiiltural, in a part of the province which 
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has practically a monopoly of juto production and raises an immense crop of rice, and 
on the borders of n'liich lies Assam — the homo of tea and the grou-ing rubber estates — 
Dacca seems to us eminently fitted to have an agrieultural college. But, as all our 
^existing imirersities are mainlj* concerned Avith litoraiy, .'pcoulafive, and ornamental 
studies it is only fitting that the new one should fight shy of instruction which may 
increase the number of producers of wealth and improve the material condition of the 
people. It is in harmony with the entire character of the scheme that there is to be no 
tccimological department also. As the improvement of the material condition of the 
people is of paramount importance in India so is the fighting of disease a matter 
of great urgency. But, in the Dacca scheme, though there is enough money to throw 
away on practically useless or retrograde projects, there is not sufficient money for a 
full-fledged rrcdical college. There is, for the present, to be only a section teaching up to 
the first M.B. standard of Calcutta. 

Colleges and k Indents. 

" All Muhamm'dan students in residence ■will join the hlihni madan College, vnhss 
a is fottnd desirahle at some future lime to at’ach a hostel for Muhammndans to some 
other college ; hut it should he open to a Mvhommidan stulcnt u-ho lives with his parents 
or gmrJians to enter any college on the aine terms as other non-rcsidcht students.” 

The words wo have italicised shed a faint gleam of hope for the lover of humrn 
solidarit}'. 

In the college for the well-to-do classes there is a provision for 100 Hindu and 20 
llussalman students. Wo wish all the colleges were similarly constituted for all creeds 
and scots. 

Entrance qualifications. 

The committee “ conaders that, for the present at any rate, the matriculation certi- 
ficate of Calcutta must remain the solo general entrance qualification for the tuo univers- 
ities”. • 

Wlicn the Dacca project was first broached its advocates thought they bad scored 
an important point by pointing out that Calcutta p atricuintion candidates numbered 
so many thoas.ands that it was impo.ssiblo to observe equality of standard in valuing 
• thrir answers. Wlicthcr one could p.ass tlio Calcutta matricuhi'ion ornotwasagamcof 
chance, said a well-known missionary advocate of the scheme. So it was thought that 
one of the first things that Dacca w-ould do would be to hold a separate matriculation 
of its own and save some candidates from being victimised by tlio Calcutta game of 
chance. But, alas, alas, man proposes, but stubborn fact disposes. 

General cotirses of study. 

” Tlic Dacca University should adopt tlio length and divisions of the Calcutta courses 
in arts and science, which are u ell suited to students vho begin their inivcrsity career 
at the stage of development reached -by a boy ■nho has passed through a Bengal high 
school. Uniformity in this respect will also be convenient in the case of two univers- 
' ities ■\vhoEo students, drarni from the same area, may sometimes be compelled to transfer 
from one university to the other.” 

> Tliis is a wise decision. But it also shows that, from the point of view of snlijects of 
stud 3 ’, a separate university ■\^ns not required at Dacca. 

; We find that some subjects taught at Calcutta have been omitted. Wo think Pali 
and geology should have been included. As for nc'w subjects, sociology and anthro- 
pology should bo made subjects of study. India offers exceptional opportunities for 
the study and investigation of these subjects at first hand. Political science is sufficiently 
important to bo treated as an independent branch of Imowlcdgo, not ns subsidiary to 
economies. As par^s of economics, again, statistics and finance should i)o specially 
emphasised. In tlioadvanccd courses of history, epigraphy and numismatics should have 
been included. ^ . }•■ 

The adoptioiTof the system of " examination bj’ compartments,” so for ns it goc , 
good. 

VOL. IX 
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Bengali. 

" Xlie sab-committee express the Tieiv^ that no, book should be rejected as a test or 
a model on account of its containing irords conveying ideas and sentiments pcoulia; to 
the Muhammadans, Buddhists, or o&er seotions of the population, or such words ia 
common use among them as have not an exact equivalent in current Bengali ; all indi- 
genous sources should be drawn upon to enrich tho vocabulary and to increase the 
expressive power of the ianguage, that its growth and expansion slionld become the 
common concern of every section of the people. , 

“ Bengali literature is at present permeated' mainly by Hindu ideas, and there is a 
great paucity of L'terature on subjects derived from authentio Arabic .or Persian sources 
such as will interest Muhammadan students. To remove this defeot tho sub-committce 
suggest Uiat the Government or the Univermty sliould encourage authors to publish 
Bengali books of a Muhammadan chamoter and that such books should be included in 
the works prescribed as models of style.” 

Great Britain and Ireland are inhabited by both Protestants and Boman Cat'iolies, and, 
most of the British authors being Protestants, English literature “ is permeated mainly 
hy Protestant ideas But nmther the Briti^ Government nor any Brit sh University 
has taken steps to encourage authors to publish English books of a Roman Gatholio 
ckaraoter with a view to such books being prescribed as models of Englisti stylo. We 
suppose they should take a lesson from the Dacca University. 

The Anglo-Indian official world and all who work under thmr influence and direction 
seem obsessed -with the idea that in India everything, human, legislative, and local bodies, 
the different branches of tho administration, university management, studies, languages, 
literature, etc., should partake of a bipartite obaracter,' Hindu and Mihammadan. 

If books of a M h .i madan cbaractcr are to be encouraged w'hy not those of a Christian 
or Buddliist character to bo ordered to be written ? Then Bengali literature may bo 
« improved ” in all direotions. 

We do think that books written by Hindu, Mus-ahnan, Christian, Buddhist, and other 
autliors should be prescribed as text-books or as models of style when they are suffiriently 
good. ButBengaUliteratureasliteratureis neither Hindu.norMussalman, nor Christion; 
it is simply Bengali. And tire idea that models of style can he manufactured to order 
is amply ridioulous. Which of the models of Euglisl} prose stylo are the creations of a 
government or univerrity fiat 7 Did Milton or Burke or Addison or Goldsmitli or Cou-per 
or Limb or Landor or Ruskin or Matthew Arnold write to anybod}'’s order 7 If anyman, 
or class of men, love literature, have the literary genius, have somothiug to say to tiirir 
fdlowmen, and feel an irreristible impulse and a delight in ^ving literary oxpresrion to 
it they will create literature. Government or i niversity patronage can help in bringing 
forth text-books, oram-books, and catoh-mpees, bat it is a vain hope to expect tlio birth 
of models of style from such encouragement. There may be bom books like some of tho 
wreiched ones recommended by the (^icutta Univeraty as “ models of stylo". 

The committee have shown good sense by tecogniring that " Bengali is the common 
vernacular of the Muh <n madan students ef Eastern Bengal." 

Bengali, like every other written language, ought to be studied philologically and 
historically, hat we do not find ady provision made for such study. 

Sanekril. 

Prom the worldly point of view Hindus and Muesalmans would hove been treated 
impartially if a separate department of Brahmonio studies had been created and made 
equal in value to Tslamio studies as leading to degrees. But we ore grateful to the 
committee for not shou ing this conristent impartiality. Eor the more modernised citizens 
wo have in the country tho better. 

But wo cannot endorse tire reasoning of the committee which has led t£cm to decide 
not to j^ommend the creation of a department of Brahmanio studies. They “ conridor 
that if it be decided to introduce an Anglo-Sanskrit course tho experiment sliould be 
mode in connection with the Sanskrit Allege in Oalcutta" ; w'hy not, then, hj' tho 
experiment of introducing an Anglo-Arabio course in connection with the Calcutta 
Madiassah 7 * , 
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“ The sub-committco state that the study of Sanskrit has sulTorod in IncUan univorsitioi 
by the failure to bring it into relationship with other subjects. By their suggestions that 
a candidato studying tho early his'tory of India for the B. A, degree should bo permitted 
to offer tho original text of somo of tho Gupta inscriptions as part of his examination in 
Sanslcrit, and tliat a candidate taking philosophy should bo allowed to include in his 
Sanskrit course a philosophical text in the original, they indioato how this defect may bo 
removed.” 

This is good. 

Economies. 

“ Tho course of economic studies suggested by tho sub-committee is deagnod, at 
the same time, to promote the general oulturoof tho student, and to fit him for any career 
in which ho may bo called upon to deal with businoss affairs. 

“ Dcscriptivo economics is given a prominent place in tho B. A. course. Tho student 
of a Western uni voraty is well acquainted with tho elementary facts upon which economic 
theories have been built. Tot him tlio rending of a text-book on economies is compara- 
tively easy ; in it ho finds in an organised form much of his previous knowledge and ex- 
perience. llio disadvantage under which an Indian student labours in this respect can 
■only bo removed by introducing him at an early stage to tho common facts of industrial 
processes and organisation. Simple descriptions of tho materials, conditions, and methods 
of tho more important industries, including agriculture, will form tho chief portion of 
this branch of tho subject, which will also include tho usual matters dealt with in text- 
books on commercial geography and Indian economics. Special attention should bo paid 
to local economic conditions and aotivitios and, in dealing with them, students should 
bo cncourogcd to cultivate their poivers of observation and to gat into touch with 
practical affairs. 

•'“The same principle of scholardiip in close oontaot with tho actualities of ooonomii 
life should govern tho scheme of M. A. studies. Tho course, besides covering tho more 
advanced generalities of tho subject, uill allow spcciali ation on tho one hand so broad 
as to givo Bcopo to tho student's particular abilities, on tho other hand so limited as 
to afford him tJmo to consult original sources of information and to gain by accepted 
authorities. A student embarking on such a .spoiinlisod couno of studioi nool not 
I 10003 S irily follow tho beaten track ; a problem liko tho famine problem, an industry like 
tho cotton industry, a period of ccononuc history, tho works of a groat economist, any 
of these would furnish him with amplo opportunity for study and roso.arch for tho 
materials would bo scattered, and their collcotion and Bystomatio treatment would 
involve wide reading and careful and original thought. These individual studios will 
necessarily bo guided by tho cconomio interests and trend of research of the seminar.” 

Wo are in agreement with tho oommittoo in those views. 

Wo think finance and statistics should bo g von a very prominent place. 

Philosophy. 

Tho phymology of the brain and tho nervous system should form part of tho pliilosophy 
course. 

Methods of instruction and study. 

Wo approve of tho methods of tutorial instruction and supervised private study and 
of tho arrangement that B. A. lectures (both pass and honours) should bo intor-collcglato. 
• Amidst so many separating influences this will bo a welcome unifying feature. 

Wo do not think ono hour’s instruction a week will bo enough for Bongnli. 

Tho proposal to establish an archoiological and historical museum is a step in the right 
direction, 

Tho committee have dono well to rocogniso that “ Indian students, given tho 
requisite opportunity, have shoivn themselves to bo capable of advanced work. An 
Indian parent can rarely afford to support his son at a university after ho has 
taken tho degree of master ; and it will, therefore, boncoossoiry to grant scholarships to 
a certain number of students to onnblo them to remain for rosniroh work. • . As 
proposed by tho Indian Universitios Commission tho 26 years’ age-limit for entering 
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Government service should bo rolascd in tko ease of research students. We further 
suggest timt tl 0 Univerraty should issue n quarterly journnl for t’ o publication or repub- 
L'enfon of papers pving the results of original research on tho part of both professors and 
students”. 


Staff. 

Wo do not hold tho (ommittco tcsponbiblo for tho distinction, mainly racial, made 
in India lot\ con Indian Educational and I'rovincial I'ducational Scrnco ofiicers; but 
they ought to have recorded n protest against it, ns Dr. Rnsli Behnry Ghoto has done in 
his minute of dissent in tho follou ing terms : — 

"lliongh I am strongly in fa\’our of tlio introduction of a largo European dementi 
am bound to say that, if tko object of a roddcntial university is to foster a cor- 
porate life and n feeling of comradeship, I doubt very much whether putting the 
European and tlio Indian professors into separate pens is tho best uny to attain 
it. As Sir Valentino Cliirol points out, boforo Sir Cliarlcs Aitcliison’s Oommision 
sat, * Indians and Europeans used to work side by sido in tho superior graded 
serrioo ol,tlio department and until quito recently they had draun tho same 
pay. Tho Commission abolished this equality and put tho Europeans and the 
Indians into separate pens. Tlio European pen was named the Indian Educa- 
tionnl Service, and tho^ natiro pen was named tho Provincial Educational 
Service. Into the Proi’incial Service u ere put Indians holding lower pests than 
any held by Europeans and with no prospects of over rising to tho maximum 
Salaries hitherto within tlicir reach. To protend that equality was maintained 
under tho now schemo is idle, and tho griovanco thus creat^ lias caused o 
bitterness which is not allayed by Uie fact thot tho Commission created 
analogous grievances in other branches of tho public service * (/ndion 
Unrest, pages 213-14.) 

Tlio committee, doubtless, felt themselves .bound to follow tho existing system ; but 
tho sohomo formulated by them should bo liable to revision after tlio 
Islington Commission.' 

The committee recognise thot “ good teachers oven for tho higher work can readily 
bo obtained in tho j loviucial scrvico ” so fat os Sanskrit and j hilosophy oro con- 
cerned. Wo can, at a moment’s notice, naino ixovincinl service men who are as good 
for higher work in other subjects as any Indian scrvico man. 

“ It is very dorirable tliot these special professors should have already made nomes 
for themselves in Europe. If such is tho case their fame nill bccomo osso- 
ciated with the Dacca Univemty and will inspire confidence in its teaching, 
Hioy uill, alone and m conjunction with tiio junior members of the stofi ond 
the rcsearoh students, publish memoirs in tho various Icaroed and scientific 
journals of Europe, and will Gius secure a rccognitioa for their adopted 
'.niversity which will prove a continual and powerful inoentivo to further 
effort. They will servo as a connecting link with Europe, and so assist in 
keeping the University in touch with other centres of learning and rcsca^h. 
3bey w’ill put life, energy, and high character into all branches of tlio teaching 
of tlieir subject. Tlioy wili, in foot, teach tho teachers tho most important 
branch, perhaps, of tho work of a modem professor. They will also establish 
schools of ^ research, in which investigation will be carried out under than influ- 
ence and direction. Indeed, it is almost impossiblo to exaggerate tbo force wliich 
cvm one man of groat ability and onthuriasm for his subject can exercise in a 
■^versity. H© litmlly inspires boUi his staff ond his pupils, and it is difficult 
to conceivo of o umvwsity which rightly fulfik its mission unless it possesses 
some men on its tcacliing staff of tliis hi^ quality. Tlio value of such men is 
thoroughly well iccognised in Europe, where every effort is made to attract and 
retain them.” ^ 

This is a fine passage embodying a fine dream, but one wUiob will not materialise until 
the rocial distinction made betw'con tbo Indian and provincial sorvices is utterly done 
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away with. The distinction is unjust, galling, and insulting, and must bo resented more 
than over in a residential institution. 

Distinctive University dress. 

‘‘ The wearing of cap and gown or other distinctive university dress is an aid to dis- 
cipline end an encouragement to corporate feeling. The dress of Hindu students docs 
not loud itself readily to distinctive treatment and it docs not appear to bo practicable 
to prescribe any kind of university uniform f jr under-graduates. The sub- ommittoc 
for the Muhammadan Coltcgo recommend that a uniform dress should bo prescribed for 
the members of that college ; in their case no special obstacle exists, and wo think that 
the suggestion is a good one.” 

The ordinary evorydaj' dress of Hindu nndMussalman Bengalis i.s the same. Only- 
some of the latter use a cap, which is not always the fez. Some, no doubt, dress like Behari 
or Hindustani Mussalmans. Hindu and Mussalman Bengali pleaders dress in the same 
wa3’. When Hindu and Mus almin rtud mts go to Osford or Cambrirlgo th y wear the 
same aeadomioal costume as English students. Taking all these facts into consideration 
we do not think it would bo beyond the wit of man to devise a common university dross 
for all classes of students. Had we the power wa would insist that this sliould bo done. 
The Bengal Government should insist upon this being done and call for designs from 
competent tailoring firms and others. 

Physical training. 

Wo whole-heartedly aupjiort all that the committee say under this heading, with 
the addition that riding should bo taught to all students who can pay a fee specially fixed 
for the purpose, and not merely to “ well-to-do ” or engineering students. 

College for the well-to-do classes. 

Wo are entirely and absolutely against the establishment of a separate college for 
the well-to-do classes. If oven the Prince of Wales can join on ordinary Oxford college 
we do not see why our well-to-do students cannot join colleges where “ ill-to-do ’’ students 
pursue their studies. If they are too vain or arrogant to do so it is no business of 
Government or a universitj’ to pander to that undesirable feeling. The utmost that it 
is allowable to do for them is to provide good hostel accommodation for them. A class 
that in any way isolates or allow.s itself to bo isolated sufiers and makes the country 
a loser. Contact and competition with the larger world is good for all. If the college 
for the well-to-do classes be really established the j'oung men “ educated ’’ there will 
become arrogant and will bo cut off from the main current of national life. There will 
not bo much cordial feeling between them and other students. A considerable number 
of the sons of the old landholding classes have benefited by education in our ordinary 
colleges. As for rich pleaders they all owe their training to the ordinary colleges. 

Social precedence in Hindu society is according to onste, not according to wealth. 
If there be any social precedence in Mussalman sooietj’ it is determined ly birth, the 
Saiyid occupying the foremost place. Even this sort of distinction is undesirable, and 
a distinction based on wealth is still more so. Wo share Dr. Rash Bchnry Ghose’s views 
on this subject ; — 

'• I am sorry I cannot bring myself to accept the' recommendation of my colleagues 
upon this subject. In the first place, the expression “ well-to-do dosses ” is 
extremely vogue. In the next place, the comparative isolation of j'oung men 
belonging to theso classes would deprive them of half the benefits of a resi- 
dential university. I am also strongly of opinion that if the wealthier classes 
want a separate college it is their duty to endow it themselves. And this reminds 
me that it has been suggjstcd that the landlords’ fees paid under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act should bo diverted for the purpose of building the proposed college. 
Now it seems to me that this proposal is based upon the assumption that the 
whole of theso moneys belongs to big landlords. This assumption, however, is 
not, I venture to think, well founded. My own impression is that the greater 
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1)0 gootl nntl do good, in rpito of npiioiinp force'!. Therefore, in o te.'>idential imivcfity 
there fthould ho providtil, under proper e-ifegunrdii, points of contnet with llie life of the 
to«n nnd of tliocountry. iStudeuta cminot olhemi’e he men of robti'-t elmractcr ; 
they jnivy have only whftt Mnennhy eftlb ” vnletudinnriftn virtue 
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Cliaraoter has two sides, a negative and n positive one. The negative aspeet is that 
a man should refrain from indulging in vice or in doing harm to others, etc. This ensures 
the harmlcssness of a man. But the world cannot go on with only harmless men. Men 
must also he doers -, they must do good, and combat and destroy evil. Only men n ho 
love their fellow-men can develop this positive side of ehnraotor to the full. This love 
finds scope both in, and springs from, social service. Wo cannot develop this in 
this brief note, nor indicate the posdblo lines of social service for students.- But si 
residential university should afford opportunities for such service. 

Another great object of a-university is to produce good and useful citizens. Therefore, 
a university should have points of contact with the administration of the country and 
its civic life. Our grown-up men have very little direct power to mould the political 
and eivio life of the country, and our students nil. But, as the Dacca University Com- 
mittee’s Report has not exoluded the word “ citizenship ” from its pages, wo may bo 
allowed to enquire how young men arc to have the sense of citizenship developed without 
any contact with civic or political life. Is it not vain to dream of having an Oxford in 
Bengal without all the features and rights and privileges of Oxford ? Cannot the 
graduates, instructors, and senators of Dacca have the franchise for the municipality 
and the provincial legislative council t 

On the points touched upon in this note the foport is entirely silent. [ The AToslern 
Review, FclTuaty, 1913.] 


CnATTEBJEE, SaNTOSH KuMAR. 

(i) Tha proposed D.' con University will bo of the unitary typo ns oonfrnsted wiib the 
existing Calcutta University, which is of the federal type. With the steady 
inercaso in the number of students in this provineo it has become a matter of 
imperious ncoossity to create new centres of learning and research to minister to 
the cduc.ationnl needs of importiint locolitics. Owing to financial stringency 
caused by the w.ar the scope of the contemplated Dacca University has been 
very much restricted. But the completed University should comprise at least 
the following institutions s — (1) several arts rollegcs ; (2) a fiilly-cq nipped medical 
college, giving the highest training to its students ; (3) ri c ollego of engineering, 
civil and mechanical ; (4) a technological institute ; and (5) a law college. 

To satisfy the demands of the Muhammadan community Government proposes to 
start a separate arts college for Muhammadan studcnls only. In the original 
sobemo there was also the plan of a college for well-to-do classes but, for various 
reasons, Government has not accepted the latter proposal. Tlio idea underlying 
these various schemes seems to bo that the new University ouglit to satisfy the 
requirements of the various sections of the community. This contention is 
undoubtedly, right. But it is doubtful whether the object they have in view 
Avill bo attained by creating soparato educational water tight compartments in 
which the students of the different sections of the community u ill bo exclusively 
brought up. This will inevitably tend to set up artificial barriers between the 
various groups, and the distance that at present sepnrntcs them null bo widened 
still further in course of time. This is o n f nd which will hardly be contemploted 
with equanimity by any genuine educationist. _ • . . . 

' The creation of separate denominational colleges for particular communities m 
India under Government auspices appears, therefore, to bo by no means an 
unmixed blessing. I venture to think that the grievances of the Muhammadan, 
and some sections of the Hindu, community who have hitherto failed to take 
full advantage of educational facilities can bo met by (1) reserving a ccrtsim 
minimum number of scats for them in the arts colleges : such percentage to bo 
fixed with reference to the ratio the number of students belonging to these 
communities bears to the general body of the students ; and (2) organising resi- 
dential hostels for them imdcr tho supervision and control of the various 
colleges. In these hostels social amenities of all kinds can bo scoured for them 
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and provi'aon can bo made foi tutorial nsiistoncc, as albO for religious inatroctioii, 
if this is thought dcsirablo by leaders of thought among these coaimuoitiH 
The special needs and requirements of each section of tbo community can b{ 
very well looked after in these hostels. And, at tho same time, this will Ml 
stand in tho svay of tho dovolopmciil of a iraoMyril de corps amons tliestedonh 
of dillerent groups in tho hanto college. 

(ii) Dacca is naturally marked out, next to Calcutta, as an cligiblo EC.st of a new 
university. Northern Bengal also may later on claim a similar consideration from 
Gorormnent. Tho Rajshahi College ivill tiaturally be the nucleus of a ntw 
university for Nortli Bengal. But before this goal is reached the Rnjshalii 
Collogo will have to bo oxp<andcd and strengthened in its different dcpnrtmenU 
so that it may gradually be fit for M. A. tcaoliing in the most important subjects 
of study. 


CiUTTERJEn, Bai Bahadur Sabat Chandra. 

(ii) Yes ( witiiout any rcfcroncc to the Dacca i ohomo, whi sli I liavo not studied); tesidm- 
tinl universities, with teaching, and not o.xamination for its main object, may, with 
advantage, bo established In convenient centres in Bengal — ns, for instance, in 
Dacca, Cliittagong, Barisal, Rangpur, Burdwnn, or Asaiisol. 


CnATTEIilEE, SrIS CiIANDRA. 

This question is one in which I, being n Daeca man, am personally and morn 
Bjiuoially interested, and I hope you will bear with mo if I offer my remarks at some 
length. 

At the outset lot ino toll you that I am strongly opposed to tho idea of a separate 
■university at Dacca, or at any other place within the presidency of Bengal, for a 
Bcpamte university would mean tho establishment of a sopamto controlling Bgcncy. 
The creation of a separate controliing agoncy would lend to very sorious political 
rcsnlts. _ It would moan interforonco witli tho steady growth of a _ feeling of 
nationality, which is ossontiol for the well-being of the people, and which is being 
developed through education under the same university. As a matter of fact, I 
would tako the same stand with regard to it ns I did with regard to tho partition 
of Boogol. One might .very well say that, if England has her Oxford and Cambridge, 
then why not Bengal? My simple answer is that Bengal is not England. England 
might afford more universities, for tbero the question of nationolity does not arise. _As 
a matter of fact, her universities grow log after the nationalisation of tho English 
people was consummated, but not so in India or in Bengal. 

Besides, 0 separate university at Dacca was never asked for by tho people at 
large, nor do the lottor want it oven now. Here, I hope, you will pardon me if 
I relate the eircumstances under which tho idea of n separate university at Dacca 
grow. It was in the year 1912 when tlio doath knell of the now defunct Eastern 
Bengal and Assam (lovernment was sounded by Lord Hardinge’s Government tliat 
an announcement was made by Lord Hardingo himself to the effect that a separate 
residential universil^ would bo established at Dacca. This whole thing was inter- 
preted as a measure of consolation to the injured feelings of the Muhammadan com- 
munity who, it was believed, were smarting under a feeling of pain at tho abolition 
of the infant province. Aftsr this announcement an elaborate eommittee was formed 
* scheme, under the presidency of Mr. Nathan, I.O.S. Before the scheme 
could bo put into cxecuUon the war' now dovastaling Europe broke out and held up 
uhe execution of the scheme. Between then and now a great deal has been said 
written for and against the University, but up till now most of tiie supporters 
of the Eoheme have been ioiercsted persons, and the busybodies who are nobbles 
under the Calcutta University, and who hope fo be somebodies when a slia'm .university 
is thrust upon the people, have been the strongest and vtaejnest supportors. Again, 
there are persons who think the creation of a separate university at Dacca will bring 
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thorn routs, 'will bring thorn job>'work for printing-presses, will mean tho convorsioD 
of their service from private into State sorvico, and it is these persons who have, ' 
, been enamoured by the scheme. But, from tho populor point of view, no one could 
possibly approve of the scheme. 

• From tho people's point of view a separate university is unnoocptablo, for education 
will he — 

(a) costly and more restricted; 

(b) under oiBoial control and without freedom ; and 

(c) productive of mischevous political results. 

Anyone aeguointed witli the conditions of university life in Dacca as it at 
present obtains will admit that tho cost of education has gono up in recent years 
abnormally. Tlio overage monthly cost of a student is about Ks. 80. But in oui 
days — I took my degree in 1897 — the cost of education was not so high. I do not 
think 1 am loss educated than most of the gradualos that are turned out from oui 
University now. If wo analyse tho cost wo shall find n groat deal of tho expenditure 
is made up of unnecessary items. For instance, big and polatial buildings ore 
deemed absolutely neeessory for tho housing of students. But most of tho students 
come from the ranks of the middle and poorer classes who live in huts. Thus, 
people who hove to spend nil their lives iu huts, find themselves, for a temporary 
period, ns tho effect of the system, transferred to pnlalinl buildings, with electric lamps 
and shower-baths. They become used to a kind of life which, under ordinary circuin 
stances, they cannot enjoy in tho ordinaiy walks of life. This is very injurious as it 
lends to the formation of certain mischicTous habits, and even exerts n misohiovous 
influence on tho mind. ■„ j . 

Anyone who is acquainted with the economic condition of tho country will admit 
that it is clionp education that wo want at present. A cheap education may be drondod 
'll!' some ns bad education, but n cheap education is not necessarily bad. 1 he education 
iii Hindu India uns very cheap, but not at all bad; indeed, it «as very good. 

It is found tiint in nlmosl cverj- country smart bois from the log cobm march 
to Wiitc House, but if you inoko education costly it will bo impossible for these boys 
fo proceed with tlioir studios. , , , , , j • m 

The most mlscliiovou.s lenturo of the Dacca University would be found in the 
preponderance of ofiiciol control. Now, Sir, while tho country is cloiming a hotter, 
and more substantial, riinro in tho ndministrolion of tho country, it is ridiculous to 
think that ofiiciol control should prevail over tho Dacca University. Tliere is always 
some danger in a university boiiig governed by any other authority except that of 
tho people. It is truo that the policy of tho Calcutta University is now shaped 
hv the oflicinls, and the University is, from time to time, icduced to the position of n 
subservient body to Government, but, as the sciinto is constituted ^by ^umc strong 
men of obility and independence. Government is not able to inflict ils will ns often 
as it wishes. "Whilo n renotionory bureaucracy is responsible for the government 
of the land it is idle not to expect some such things in tho administration of university 
affairs. There is bound to be always some attempt at intcrfercnco by Goyornmont 
in university decisions. Tlio cases of Dr. ftuhrawnTdy and tho Into Mr. A. Rasul, 
who had incurred tlio wroth of Government, will host illustrate my remorkB. In a 
free country, where tlicro is government by the people for the people, there wm*™ bo 
no occasion for oflicinl interference in cases like those of Dr. Sulirawordy and Mr. A. 
Rasul. In England, before the Revolution of 1088, there was nn attempt on the 
part of James II (o interfere with the universities. But tlio English people repudiated 
tho unjust interference of llio king. But n similar action in this country under exial- 
iiig circumstances would bo impossible, even though tliero may bo justification for 

^'"^Tho^sunshine of official favour is very iincerlain and preenrious— one docs not 
always know when it comes, and on whom. Especially in n Dacca uni-versity, where 
the element of otilsidors in fhe formolion is hound fo be repre.senM by men of 
mediocre talents always anxious to please Government, it would bo dilficiilt to expect 
any independent action, whereas tho official camp would ho very powerfully represented 
bv men of crooked policy whoso only fillc to dislinction is flic noloricty they linye 
flchiovcd in trying to repress the just aspirations of the people, whose merit lies in 
the powers of^vil. and wliose wisdom may be likened to (hat of tlio serpent. Such 
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pro))Io do exist in tlin cdiicnlionnl world ot Dnccn. ^lirsc people tmvo liicd i<y impose 
their mischievous plana on tho Calcutta University and linvo failed. It is ^csc pcepJs 
r»ho have been crying flic loudest for toforming the Calcutta University not really for 
tho wclforo of tho people, but for their srlfisli desire to break donn even Uie scmblBnco 
of nopulnr control now obtaining in the Calcutta University. 

If there is ofneinl control in tlw I)occ.a Univeraity iho nhimi of Uic buicfluml 
mil linvo their way. Tim remarks that I hnvo nirendy made above apply to Ibt 
idea of tho creation ct n aopainto university nt Dnec.i. either federal or rcsidcaiial, 
but there nro somo additional arguments against a residential university. In a tea. 
deniini univerai^ arrangements will bo made for the lodging of profes'ors at Hie iiri- 
Tcrsily. Doth liidion and niiropcnn professors will lis-c witlt the students, llul, 
under existing political ciroumslnnoes, European professors will be treated diltarath 
from the Indian. The Europeans wilt live in palatial buildings, svith beantifsl 
lawns and gardens, wlioroas ilie Indian nrofcpsow will be n^ked to live in houses iiluch 
are hnrdi.v better than bnrrocka. Altiiough close neigliboiirs they will live undfr 
dilTerent eircumstances. Tliia niH lead and is bound to lend, to the growth of serim 
fedings of discontent among Indian professors, nnd the net result of the vholc system 
11 ill not ho favotirnblo to iho wcll-biing of nil parties concomed. 

Under the rcsidenlinl rehemo students will be cloaely wnfelied— it may be ptr- 
sumed with the host of intentions. Dut, ns a mailer of fact, such strict vipilane: 
will inlerfete with tlie free groiilh of students— u hat is wanted is a vigilance which 
nil! keep the aludcnts away from evil, hut, It this interference is inimical to lh» 
grow'th of students, the less such influence is esercistd the bolter. 

Jfy final contention In this eonneetion is that, in order that education may keep 
pace with the Increasing popular demotid for if, let there he half n doren more col- 
leges, some to tench arts, some to tench science, some to tench medicine, nnd some 
to tench engineering, unilcr tho existing Cniculia University, with Indian professor* 
nnd oceasionol expert foreign professors, for limited years. It will not bo out ef 
place to meiition hove that a sufiicient number of good Indian professora arc avail- 
nblo at n moderate cost. At present, generally, the best students of tho UnivcrBily 
flock to tlio intelligent professions, such ns tlie liar, ole., heeniise they cun work there 
independently and show lliolr merits there, nnd they find no opportunity to show 
theic merits in _ tlie Education Department simply because they work under their 
Lnropenn superiors who nro so not becmiso of their superior merits, but because 
tliov bolong to the ruling race. 

Tims hotter organisation and n more careful division of labour will ensure n belter 
management of university uttnirs by the one eoiilrolliiig ngeney. 


CiiATTonuRt, The Hon’blo Justice Sir AsuTosn. 

(i) I have considered tho Dacca scheme. 

It does not appeal to mo ns it ilislinctly favours a partieiilnr class of.stiidents. 
A Aioslom university sclf-eontnincd no ono con object to, but n public university 
open to cliircreiit classes of students in whieli one class is to receive more f.sToiirahle 
treatment than another is extremely objcctionnblo, especially in n country where 
- loslem and Hindu questions nt present require rory cnrefnl consideration. Loc.al 
universities for local needs nro very desirable, but wo nro so short of funds, of 
thorn*™’ equipment that I feci that the time has not arrived for establishing 

inflncntinl district colieges, like the ICn'shnngar CoIIoge. hnvo lost 
’"•^rrly methods of treatment.. Unless one is quite sure of 
nOomintc ediiratinnal ernnts it is bettor not to lliink of them at present. 

iF° public benefactions in tho olden days were due to religious feeling. Tho 
pre^nt cdnentional system does not nnpcnl to it. > K- 

nnnn fhe middle classes havo not much to spare. Ttie call 
upon tne nclinr classes is miiltifarions, nnd often proves oppressive. The rich men 
““ H’’® i“Psll.T in their districts, and it is felt that their local 

V? ''^®bkening. Tho cost of education of our people must he Inrgelv 
raes worn public revenues nnd, unless Govornmont is prepared to retrench in other 
oireotions, the educational needs of our people will not bo met satisfactorily. 
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The_ Dacca Ecliemc owes its birth to tho partition of the province, the result 
of a mistaken ndministratiro policy. The preferential treatment of a class is 
perhaps due to it. Different entrance qualifications are provided for different classes 
of students. 

Preferential provisions are also noticeable in matters of board and lodging. 

There is nnogunl treatment of different classes of teachers. 

Tlio schomo does not seem to bo fin.'incially sound. 

.The standard sooms lower than thot of tho Calcutta University. 

Systems of OBamination condemned by tho Indian Universities Commission have 
been adopted. 

(ii) I do not think that such university schemes ought to be adopted in other parts of 
Bengal. 


Ciiauduuri, Biiuban Mohan. 

The objectionable features of tho Docca University scheme arc its recommendations 
for the establishment of sectarian institutions which will tend to create racial animosi- 
ties and educational differences. UniversiticD''1il:o tho Dacca University should bo 
established at Bnjshnhi and Chittagong. 


Chaudhuri, 1’hk Hon’ble Babu Kisixori Mohan. 

(i) As far as I have been able to follow tho Dacca Universit}' scheme I am of opinion 

that it is not suited to tho requirements of tho present time. I apprehend, 
even if tho scheme be fully carried out, that it will retard, rather than help, tho 
progress of higher education. Tlic residential scheme suggested is too costly to; 
bo taken advantage of by persons of ordinary means. The e.\tent of the' 
teaching character of tho proposed Uiuvcrsity is rather limited. Some of tho 
recommendations of tlic committee arc likely to loner tho stondnrd of the 
examinations and to cheapen tho value of the degree. The soliemc has introduced 
raciol considerations into the question of tho status of the teaching staff. It 
is highly dcsirablo that there should be only one type of university in a pro- 
vince for the spread of general education. If more universities can be established, 
and Goverrunent can meet tho necessary c.vpcnscs, specialised imivcrsilics for 
commercial, agricultural, industrial, and technical education should bo in- 
augurated. 

(ii) I do not think universities on tho linov of the proposed Dacca scheme can ho 

established at any other centres of population in this presidency. As I have 
suggested above specialised universities for agrii ulturc, n] plied c-hemisiry, and 
selected indu.<-trics can be rst’-bli.hed atn ofiissil centres. I am not in a position 
to point out any particular localities at present. Opinion of committees of 
experts is necessary'. 


CiiAUDituRT, The Hon’blc Babu Brojdndra Kisiiore Hot. 

The University system of education has been largely responsible for tho introduc- 
tion oJ 'Western ideals into all matters, and for tho destruction of oricutnl or Hindu 
ideals of life ond thought in tho country, rosulling practically' in tho disruption of our 
society and in the development of a spirit of scepticism in regard to all that con- 
stituted our glorious past, tlius threatening our denationalisation and gradual extine.- 
tion of our ancient civilisation. I would, therefore, suggest that the Commission 
might consider tho possibility of the creation at Dacca of on oriental or Hindu 
University somewhat on the old orthodox Hindu linos for the study mainly of 
oriental Hindu literature, history, philosophy, soienecs, arts, industries, crafts, etc., 
in all their different branches, subordinating the study, necessary for worldly praetienJ 
purposes, of malhcmaticB, science, modem history, philosophy, economics, and politics 
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■through the medium of the province’s vernacular — ^placing the students under the 
Varnasram discipline as far, as passible. Tlie nucleus of such an examining Univcreit} 
■already exists in Bengal under which the tol students are examined every year and 
nre given the title of Tirtha. The result aimed at b3', and expected from, such a 
■Oniveraity may, among other things, .include the following : — 

(a) The training will be more spiritualistic than materialistic, i.e., tho students 
will be made to learn to subordinate matter to spirit and not to learn, as 
at present, to make material prosperity the summiim bonuvx of their Hie; 
will be brought up under tho ideal that desire for Artha and Kama is to 
be satisfied only when it is not inconsistent with, or does not stand in the 
way of, Dharma. 

(P) Students will be brought up under the old simple mode of life— under the 
strict discipline of Brahmacharya in villages, so that when they grow up 
they will not become a discontented lot, hut will be satisfied with the 
little they can honestly earn without hankering after "Westeru luxuries— 
but, while earning an easy and decent livelihood, will find their real and 
• higliest happiness in contentment, in spiritual oulturs, and in contributing 
to the peace and contentment of the society by holding up high the spiritual 
aspect of life before society. 

(c) The University will aim nt turning out our teachers, and our religious, social, 

educational, political, and economio leaders. 

(d) The University will also aim at turning out experts in our native crafts and 

home industries belonging to, and adapted to, the genius of difierent castes 
and sub-castes from time immemorial. 


Ohauuhuby, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaiy, Khan Bahadur. 

<(i) Having been a member of the committee which drafted the Dacca University 
scheme in 1912 1 feel constrained to ofier no suggesttons for its improvement 
which may go fundamentally against the spirit and principles of that scheme. 
However, in tho light of the developments ^e question of the Dacca University 
has undergone since, I think certain alterations in the scheme are necessary, 
which 1 have already submitted to the Coenmission, in’ conjunction with the 
other members of the Muhammadan deputation that waited on it^on the 
12th December. I shall restate them here with slight alterations which may 
be warranted for clearness’ sake. I shall begin with the aspect of the questions 
which specially concerns Mussalmans. 

^a) I think the extent of the representations accorded to Mussalmans in the 
convocation and '^e council is very inadequate, Mussdmans form 

a predominant majority of the population of Eastern Bengal, and the 
University which ivas intended to keep up the advance which Muham- 
madans had made in education during the partition days ought to pay' 
fecial attention to the claims of the community in its governing bodies. 
I realise that the academic interests of the University should not suffer 
on account of Mussalmans, and I would be the last man to suggest that 
academic bodies such as boards of studies should have on them to start' 
with a large percentage of representation merely on the strength of their 
number, though, madually, as Mussalmans take to on educational career 
tlie necessity would Urise to give them their proper share. But, so far as 
the convocation and the council are concerned, whose main function is 
cither legislative or administrative, I do not think there is any dearth of 
qualified men in the community fit to bo roturned in suiliciont numbers. 
1 W'QuId, therefore, strongly suggest that Mussalmons abouid command, 
whether as fx-officio members or as ordinary members, not less than a 
half of tho total seats of the respective bodies. 

<o) In order thot the residential system should bo a success nn adequate provision 
of ^Muhammadan professors and lecturers should bo mode* by the 
University. Their presence in the University will bo necessary for tho 
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maintenance of a healthy atmosphere for JIuhammodan hostels since it is 
from amongst them that snpeiintendents of hostels have to bo 
seleoted. At present, very few quah'fied Muhammadans are attracted to 
the educational profession. Their high standard of living prevents them 
from entering this department on the usual* scale of salaries. That is 
why they seok employment in other more lucrative departments. 
And, unless the tfniversity offers them the necessary encouragement, it 
will not be possible to find in the University the large body of Muham- 
madan professors so indispensable to the proper working of the Muham- 
madan side of the residential system. 

(c) The -cost of living in hostels should not be prohibitive. Else the residential 

system is bound to act prejudicially on the Moslem community, whicE is 
pTovcrbially poor. 

(d) Tile accommodation and number of seats suggested by the Dacca University 

licport to be pravided in the Muhammadan hostel to start with was, it 
may be noted, suggested in view of the then existing conditions. Mean- 
while, there has been a great rush of Muhammadan students into the 
Dacca College. I am sure that when the University is started a- large 
number of students who would pass the special matriculation course, as 
well as others, will seek admission into the University and, in order to 
meet the demand, the University should be prepared to make provision 
for the necessary accommodation under tlie residential system. 

(e) An adequate number of seats m colleges, other than the Muhammadan Col- 

lege, should he fixed for Muhammadans. A single college will not be 
^sufficient to satisfy the requiioments of a vast community. The number 
of those who Avill seek ndmis-tion into the University is hound to increase 
as time goes on and, unless provision is made from the beginning to oblige 
every, college to admit a fixed minimum, number of Mussalmans until more 
. ■ suitable arrangements are found to be necessary, Moslem students will be 
liablh to hardships such as they feel at present when trying to seek admis- 
^ Eton into the Dacca College. 

(/) The number and amount of scholarships as recommended by the Dacca 
University Committee for Muhammadans are quite InsufBcient, They 
should be increased. Encouragement should be offered to Muhammadan 
students for post-graduate and professional studies. 

(g) Students who pass the Islamic studies should be given degrees in the arts 
faculty. As these students receive a founder training in Arabic than those 
who study for honours in Arabic for the arts course, English being common 
to both sets of students, I am of opinion that those who pass the Islamic 
studies should be given an additional degree, such as B.I., so as to dis- 
tinguish them fcom the other class. If this suggestion be followed I dare 
sa.y the department of Islamic faculty will become more popular as the 
additional degree will enhance its value. 

(b) Bengali should not form, part of the University curriculum beyond the 
matriculation. Its scope is so limited that it can thoroughly be mastered 
before the student enters on a college education. Hence, I would suggest 
that the system followed in the M-sdras University in regard to the 
vernaciilars should be adopted here as regards Beng.'ili — that is, beyond 
malyioulation there should be no regular teaching of this language for 
nil students, composition in it being allowed ns a subject only up to the 
intermediate. 

The resvdt of this arrangement will be that the burden placed at present on students 
of studying a large number of subjects will be lessened. 

I suggest that the same considerations should apply to Urdu. 

Ap^ from the suggestions made above, which specially coneetn the interests 
of the Moslem community, I make the following general observations 

(A) First, as regards jurisdiction. Unless some arrangement is made, as sug- 
gested in my answer to question S (4), the Dacca University should be 
made partly federal, with power to affiliate colleges in Eastern Bengal, 
that is, in the Dacca, Chittagong, and Eajshahi divisions. It is hdd by 
the people in these parte that the benefit oi the University should be Hiared. 
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by all alike, -and not merely by those who could afford to proceed to Dacca 
for study. It may, however, be said that the XJniversity will lose much of 
its cWm and value by being converted into an afiBliating University, and 
that the evils existing at present would continue as before. Since it nill 
be difficult to reconcile the interests of the people with the best interests 
of the Dacca University it is, I should think, imperatively necessary that 
the colleges in ISastem Bengal outside Dacca should , as suggested in answer 
to question 5 (4), be brought together under a separate controlling agency 
for purposes of studies and examinations. But if it should be considered ' 
on financial groimds that the simultaneous provision of trvo controlling 
agencies, ns suggested, one for the western and the other for the eastern 
districts, is not possible, then I would urge that the colleges in Bastero 
Bengal, instead of being treated together with the colleges in Western 
Bengal, under one university, should be affiliated to the Dacca University 
even though, as a consequence, the efficiency of teaching might, to a certain 
extent, be impaired; for the people of Eastern Bengal strongly feel that 
file interests of their higher education would continue to suffer as before 
if their colleges are not treated separately." 

CB) The question of admission to the Dacca University requires special attention. 

It is believed that the present standard of the Calcutta matriculation 
is not high enough to enable students to follow the suggested course of 
instruction of the Dacca University. It is, therefore, desirable to institute 
a suitable course, follow'ed by special examination conducted by the Dacca 
University or by a board in which the Dacca University is well represented. 

In this connection, I would draw attention to the arrangement suggested in 
my anstrer to question 21, to remodel the high schools in the University 
town, teaching from class VII to the intermediate stage on the lines sug- 
gested therein, and place them under some direct control of the teaching 
and residentisl University, and I wish that a like srrangen^nt be possible 
nnder the Dacca University as M'ell. I may add here tnat n detailed 
note on this subject wos submitted to the Commission on the 18th 
December, 1917, over the signatures of the members of the Muhammadan, 
deputation that waited on it on the 12th idem. 

(C) As regards courses of study and examinations in law, medicine, and engineer- 

ing the University should be self-contained. It does not reflect credit on a 
university to be affiliated to any other on any account. 

(D) The question of a college tor the well-to-do dasses needs special attention. 

Its establishment would not be a burden to Government, as the Hastings 
’ School is at Calcutta. On the other hand, since it is to be provided out 
of private funds, I think that the suggestion deserves most aympathefic 
considerafion. "■ 

(E) Till the experiment of a teaching and residential uniyersity works satisfactorily 

I would suggest that an eminent educationist, thoroughly acquainted with 
the residential system in England, should be appointed as vice-chancellor. 

<ii) Yes; Bajshahi, Chittagong, and Burdwan, 


Supplementary Note. 

Muhammadans have derived little or no benefit from the public funds allotted to 
the University, nor were its courses of studios framed oocording to the requirements of, 
and in sympathy with, Muhammadans, and that is one'* of the chief reasons why 
Muhammadans were kept behind in higher education. To my mind it is absolutely 
necessary that Mnhammodans should he adequately and effectively roprosontod, in • 
the proportion I have already suggested, not only in the senate, which is the larger 
body of the University, but also in tho smaller bodies, which havo real financial and 
academio control. At tho beginning it may bo difficult to find adequate Muham- 
madan reprosontativos for tho .boards of studies and board of oxaminors in^ovory' 
subject. I, therefore, suggest that an advisory oommittoo, consisting of Muhammadan 
fsllowB of tho senate, bo formed, with power to recommend to tho board of oxaminors tho 
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names of Muhammaians compotont to osaminc, and also to look after, other Muham- 
madan interests. The committee should also hare power to send representatives to 
various bodies of the University, and also to bring any question of Muhammadan 
interest to their notice. The advisory committee should also have a right of appeal to the 
oliaacellor if the committee, by a majority of two-thirds, thinks that the interests of 
Muhammadans hove boon deliberately overlooked. Without such safcguirdl fear that 
the committee of Muhammadan gentlemen will be only a paper transaction. 

I also like to lay very great stress on the demond that representatives of the Muham- 
madan community must be elected by Muhammadans, and that a large power to 
nominate may bo given to the chancellor so that ho may ho ablo'to make up the deficiency 
of Muhammadans by nomination. The additional reason why I lay stress on the latter 
is that, unfortunately in India, the election often piclcs up a person who has got a groat 
power of canvassing, whether he is qualified or not. The election system has already 
pointed out the defect in the political field, and I tliink in education it will work more 
injuriously. A really competent and good professor will never find time, and will always 
-consider it beneath his dignity, to go to the voters ond request votes. The necessary 
result of the election arill be that n largo number of onthusiastio juniors who vill have 
plenty of time to go about -will bo elected. It will bo for the Muhammadan advisory 
-committee to make recommendation to the chancellor that the Muhammaians nominat- 
ed bj' the chancellor should not o.vclusivoly bo professors of Arabic and Persian, 
hut represent different interests, and bo compotont to work on the different faculties, 
boards, and other committees. 

Government at present has fixed 25 per cent seats for Muhammadans. This 
number is vary iniufficient, and it* is dositablo that half the scats in the Presidency 
GoUego should bo reserved for Muhammadans. Without such a safeguard I fear that the 
number of Muhammadan students in Calcutta uill poportionatcly diminisli m future. 
It wfU bo bard to enforce any proportion in purely private colleges, and it iniy not oven 
be possible to force any purely private institution not to exclude oltogcthcr Muham- 
madans. I am, therefore, compelled to urge that in Government institutions the number 
of scats allotted to Muhammadans ahoMd be 50 per cent and m aided institutions at 
least 25 per cent I also wish to onipbatiso that o register should bo kepi in all 
college^, in which the names of all applicants for admission bo entered, and, in t jo case of 
non-admission of students, tho ground of rofubol clcariy indicated. There already 
exi<-ts an order to that oficot, but iho registers are not properly kept. J, therefore, urge 
that this register shouid be subjeor to periodical examination by a Muhammaden fellovr 
of the University, appointed by the vioe-ohancollor in consultation with tho ndvisoiy 
committee. I also Uko to draw your attention to the recommendations of the advboiy 
committco of Muhammadan gentlemen, presided over by the Hon’blo Mr. Homcll, 
appointed by tho Govcnuiicnt of Bongol in pursuance of tho circular letter of tho Govern- 
ment of Ind’ia dated the 3rd April, 1913 ; and I should like to draw yonr attention tc 
this characteristic fact, that Govemmont has oiroady accepted, and has given eifeot 
to,alaigonumborof our recommendations which were in ii« power and referred to tho 
University suop reoommendiitions with which tho University was concomod. Tho 
University filed our requests and recommendations, and has not given oficet, nor oven 
gave a sympathetic bearing, to a single recommendation coming from the ropresent- 
utivc Muhammadans of tho whole province. 


A. second illustration which 1 should like to give in this connection is tho demand of 
Muhammadans that roll numbers alone should bo written on tho answer books oft lie 
candidates. Muhammadans as a body have been demanding it lor tho last 12 years, 
,but no attention has boon paid to it by tho University. Had the examination.-! been eon- 
-ducted imdor tho supervision of Gorornmont wo would have got Ooveminens 

to agree to our request. If Muhammadans have any griovsnees in an.'* i-fi.-i-o o>v 

they can go to tho hsads of departments, or to tho Governor, and even ‘*1*' v'vl 
publicly in tho counc'k But tho grievances of Muharamad.m* in t.ir ,V^. 

left unheard and Iboro is no court to which these grievances Ji-vi-' kc? v j i'- 

such circumstances, and until tho lime comes when 3f”bainni.-»uA”' ». a 
an equal number of scats on all tho bodies of the tniversitv, 
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in India -ffill moan a Hindusmous university and the Muhammadans of Bengal wiiropposo 
it with all the constitutional moans in thoir potror. I would like that oiicetiro porrer 
be given to Govommont so that it may rodross tho wrongs to which MiibammadonB 
aro aeoustomod in th^niversity. No community ought to bo made to fool that it cannot 
rely on ovon-handod justice on tho part of tho University. A university that maker a 
tyrannical use of its powers and privileges is not worthy of tho name. 

Dacca University . — It is not nocossaiy to give tho outlines of tho development oflho 
raoca University scheme as it has already boon described in part in the memorial sub- 
E itted before yon at Dacca. But there arc a few points to which I draw your special 
attention ; — 

{a) The money allctted to tho Dacca University, as announced by Sir Sonkaran h'idr 
inanswoi to myqucstonintheImperiolLcgislatIvoConnci],'B^lrkhs non-rccui' 
ring, and also Es. 25,80,000 up to 1917-13 ncoumulatod recurring grants, 
making a total of Ba 60,80,000. This money should bo spent solely for the 
purpose for which it was aUotted and it should, in no case, be divert^ to other 
requirements. On account of tho war 1 would not urge that tho whole of the 
sum should bo spent at once. On the contrary, I would advocate that the 
minimum sum required for tho actual start should bo spent at present. I would 
strongly oppose its diversion to other objects. 

• (b) Brom tho discussion that tho Dacca doputetion had with you I understand that 

it was intended to start a uni- college university, with three groups ofhootels, 
i.e., the Muhammadan College, the Dacca College, and tho Jrgannath College, 
and that tho Univorsitj would begin after tho present intermediate examination^'. 
As a result of our discussion tho Muhammodaffs submitted a supplementary note 
in which they emphasised the importance of a residential Muhammadan 
high school, teaching up to tho intermediate standard, and flat it should bo 
placed in the now Socretariat buildings, and tho stables, with slight additiots 
may bo one of the hostels. As it was suggested that the Dacca’ University 
would begin from the third year it will, therefore, be necessary to have a 
Jagannath High School and a Dacca High School, both teaching up to the 
inter-olasses in order to sorvo as tho feeders of tho three coregoa in tho Dacca 
University. The present zilla school at Dacca may bo dovelopod into the Dacca 
High School. 

(o) It is highly important to point out clearly that Muhammadan students should 
not bo confined to the Muhammadan CoUogo alone, but that they should be 
ablo to find free access to every institution in tho University, and that in tho 
Dacca College half tho seats shoifid be rosorrod for Muhammadans. The prin* 
oiplo of reserving seats should also be extended in tho improved zilla scbotl, 
which would act as a feeder to tho Dacca College. This will secure half the 
seats tor Muhammadans in the whole Univorsity. 

(d) I have great misgivings about tho number of Muhammadan looinrers and professors 
in the^ Dacca Univorsity. Tho real safeguard of Muhammadan interests will 
be achieved not through the members of tbc^onrocafion, hut through tho teach- 
ing staff of tho Univorsity, ond I think it is essential that at tho very boginm’ng 
the number of Muhammadanioachers in tho Univo sity, together with tho number 
of Europeans attached to the Muhammadan College, should be at least 40 per cent 
of tho total strength of the stafi. I understand that all tho present members of 
the stall of the Dacca and Jagannath Colleges would ho taken on the teaching staff 
of tho University and there may not be much room left for tho employmc^nt of 
Muhammadan professors. This is a point which I request you to enter into in 
detail and frame your rooommendationB so as to secure the number mentioned 
above. ^ I am confident, on high authority and from ray own personal experience, 
that suitable Muhammadans will bo available for the various obairs in tho Uni- 
versity and in the Muhammadan Colloga The foundation and the development 
of threohigh secondary schools, that is, tho Muhammadan, Dacca, and Jagannath,. 
may bo considered a legitimate charge on tho Dacca University fund and their 
development should bo regarded as a part of tho whole scheme. I, therefore,. 
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snggost; for your consideration, that tho governing bodies of tho three second* 
ary high schools and tho corresponding colleges may bo the same. It will secure, 
to my mind, hotter co*operation and more efficient discipline. Tho representa- 
tion of Muhammadans proposed by the Dacca scheme in tho convocation and 
tho council of tho University is inadequate, and I strongly urge that tho propor- 
tion I have described above for tho teaching staff of tho college may also be main- 
tained in tho governing bodies of tho University, that is, tho number of Muhammad- 
an fellows, together with tho Europeans attached to tho Muhammadan College, 
should form at least 40 per cent of the total. Tho Dacca University was promised 
by Lord Hardingo to the Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal as a compensation 
for tho loss of tho province and it was clearly pointed out that it would safeguard 
tho special needs and requirements of tho Muhammadan community and, in order 
to achieve this object, it is essential that the total number of Muhammadan fellows 

' should bo greater than tho number of Hindu •follows in tho Dacca University 
and tho same principle should be adopted in tho other governing bodies of the 
University. 

(e) In tho interests of tho Muhammadan community I olso urge that tho Dacca Uni- 
versity should in no way bo inferior to tho Calontto University. If, in your judg- 
ment, the Calcutta University bo both a tooohing ond an offlliating University 
I would urge that Dacca should also have the double functions of teaching and 
affiliation and that tho colleges in Eastern Bengal should bo affiliated to Dacca. 
If, in your judgment, a separate university, for Bengal ho desirable, with head- 
quarters in Calcutta, then I would request yon to consider tho proposal of another 
university for Eastern Bengal, with headquarters in Dacca. Tlio Muliammadans 
in Eastern Bengal are unanimous in tholr demand that colleges in Eastern Bengal 
bo affiliated to Dacca, and not to Calcutta. 

If) It is not desirahlotoform a 'separato faculty for Islamic studies but they should 
bo included in tho faculty of orts and tho degree of B. A, should bo given to tho 
etudenta qualifying themselves in Islamic studies. 

(d) In this conneotion, I should like to urge that in tho beginning tho entire respons- 
ibility of founding and promoting tho University should rest with Govern- 
ment. ^'7hen tho University has been well established, and the staff has been 
appomted, then Government, at its own discretion, may transfer tho whole, 
or part, of tho management to tho University. 


Secondari/ education. 

It has been urged for some time, and 1 entirely concur, that tho University 
is not a competent body to conduct the final examination of secondary schools. Most of 
tho students who attend secondary schools do not intend to join the University bnto 
vast majority of them follow other careers in life end it is, therefore, desirable that the 
final examinationofthcschoolsshouldbcconduotcd by a board consisting partlyof the 
members of tho Education Department and partly of tho universities in Bengal. The 
nowors of this hoard should be limited to such functions ns are now oxcroiscd by the 
Universitv. that is, the conduct of examination, tho prescription of courses, and tho 
reoocnition of schools. Tho appointment of a board for secondary cducotion in 
order to advise Government about the distribution of grants and other matters of 
iiolicv was first proposed in 1014 during the lifetime of tho late Nawab of Dacca. Ho 
considered the scheme detrimental to the interests of Muhammadans and, on account of 
his opposition, tho proposal was dropped. Lost year again a resolution for ejeatang nn 
advisory honrfl for secondary education was moved m the Bengal Legislative Coiincil 

and all Muhanunadan momhors and tho member in charge of tlio Education portfolio 

opposed it and, consequently, tho resolution fell through. The Muhammadans of 
Bencal oonsi Vr i* question of vital importance in their own interests that tho distry 

should rest Tvith Governmen^ 

The creaton A a large secondary education board, powers to distribute grants and 
to advise GovSiupcnt on questions of policy, will be dotrimcntal to tho interests of 
Muhammadans. ‘l|[uhammndaiiB will never he able to derive their full share 
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from tho mslitutions mniniaincd or started by public funds until special treatment^ 
Bimtlar to that accorded by Lord Hatdingc and Lord Carmichael, bo reserved to 
them. Muhammadans arc afraid that the special fncilitica rrhich now exist in 
secondary education will no longer exist if secondary education bo entrusted to a 
board. Thondvisoryeominittee of Muhammadan gentlemen presided over by Mr. Homdl, 
and which 1ms already been referred to above, also made n series of rccommcdationa for 
tho spread of secondary edtiention among Muhammadans in Bengal. Some of these 
recommendations have already been given ciTcct to by Government, and sotne of 
them which require extra expenditure and special legislation have been postponed on 
account of the war, and Itfuhammadnns nro confident that theso recommendations 
will ultimately bo carried out From tho experience of the University of Calcutta 
Mulminmadans will bo afraid that tho advantages and special focilitics which they now 
enjoy, and which they oxpcct to got in future, will all bo set aside by tho board should it 
unfortunately bo created. JIuhnmmadans earnestly desire that tho question of 
tho cstablislunont of a special system of inspeetors, of scholarships, and of ^ Mahtahs 
and Mndrassahs should be ontircb’ in tho hands of Government, and that it should 
not bo handed over to any other body. As regards the organisation of secondary 
sohools my opinion is that a small board, consisting of the representatives of the Um* 
versity and tho department, with tho Direct >i‘ of Public Inslraction as chairman, be 
established for tho conduct of ovnminntion, prescribing courses of studies, and re- 
cognition of schools, while tho distribution of grants and tho questions of wider 
policy should rest entirely with Government. 


Affiliating Kniversitief. 

IbcUoro the time has come when teaohing universities should bo established in India 
but, on acooiint of want of money and men, it may not bo possible to establish thcin 
nil at onco at divisional oontros or other selected ploccs nnd it will, therefore, bo necessary 
to keep up the afliliating typo of university till money and men are available. Such 
affiliating universities, in tho interests of tho toacliing universities themselves, should ho 
independent of tho teaching universities. I, therefore, suggest tlmt two affiliating univers- 
ities should bo established, ono in Calcutta for the colleges in Western Bengal and the 
other in Dacca for tho colleges in Eastern Bengal. Xoono questions the wont of quali* 
fied persons in Calcutta to run two .uniyersities in Calcutta, but I c-nn confidently 
assure you tlmt, oven at present, tho total intellect of Eastern Bengal is greater than 
that of Western Bengal. Tlio Governor of Bengal, in my opinion, should bo the chon- 
ccllor of the Unlvorsitics in Bengal and the Viceroy, in my opinion, should Imvc no offics 
in tho UnivcTMty, but ho should have powers of enquiry if, in his opinion, the affivirsol 
the Uniysrsity are not managed in tho tr to interests of education. Ho should hnvo 
powers similar to those prescribed in tho Benares Hindu University Act. Such 
powers should bo vested in tho Local Government that would render it possible to effective- 
ly redress tho grievances of tho minority. The appointment ond promotion of the 
staff should also bo subjeot to tlio approval of Governmont. 

Aledixm of inelncefion. 


Tho question of the medium of instruction is somctiiing more than an academic ques- 
tion. Tho deputation of tho Muhammadan gentlemen of Calcutta has already drawn 
your attention to tho fact that, before looking into tho question of tho medium of 
instruction, it is desirable to study dosoly tho historj- of tho agitation n<'ainst Urdu in 
the various provinces of India. I cannot refer to these controversies in °dctail in my 
note. In the United Provinces the controversy began in 1898, nnd is still going on with 
the result that no .satisfactory courses oonld bo prescribed for primary and secondary 
schools. The last of the series of controversies in tho Bombay Fresidenoy arose last 
year, with which I hope tho Commission may not be altogether unfamiliar. It is very 

desirable that English should bo reeognised as tho medium of instruction in all stages of 

the high sohool courses, as well as in tho University, for the following reasons : ° 

(a) On account of the multipilicity of languages in India. English is the only common 
means of communiegtipn ^b etween the people of the different provinces. 
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(h) It is tho language of Government and the language of trade and commerce, 
(e) It is tho means of communication with the rest of the British Bmpiro. 

(d) It unfolds a vast amount of literature published in England and America, and it 
has been the source of the enriohment of the Indian vernaculars, and particularly 
of the Bengali. 

(c) If we adopt any vernaoulor as the medium of instruction we will bo deprived of tho 
benefits at present derived from tho British professors and the professors belong- 
ing to other provinces of India. 

I am, therefore, of opinion that vernacular should be adopted as tho medium of instruo- 
lion up to class VI and English should be used as tho medium of instruction in tho four 
top classes of tho high schools, or. in other words, I am in favour of the practice which is 
now adopted in Bongol. It wos also supported by tho representatives of Bengal at tI,o 
Simla Conference. It is a fact tliat tho amount of English learnt at school is insulBcicut 
And I fear that by dropping it as the medium of instruction the knowledge of English 
will bo poorer still. It is usually argued that by adopting vernacular os tho medium of 
instruction wo will make tho lessons more intclligiblo and make the boys grasp tlio sub- 
ject more intelligently. This argument may perhaps bo tmo in tho case of Hindu boys 
but surely not in tho ease of Muhammadan boys. Muhammadans who speak 
Bengali speak what is caUed “Mussalmani Bengali”, which is mixed up with Urdu, Persion, 
and Arabic words. A Muhammadan boy hos prneticnlly no chnneo of improving his 
language as ho usually learns Persian or Arabic in place of Sanskrit. Tho scientific 
lectures which will be delivered in the higher classes will necessarily borrow their phrase- 
ology from Sanskrit, and will not bo intclligiblo to Muhammadans. I have already 
drawn your attention to my note and, in reply to your questions, to tho fact that 
vemaculor should not bo taught ns n subject above tho matriculation stage ond in 
order to encourage tho scientific study of tho vernacular it is desirable thot Bengali 
should form part of tho Sanskrit course and Urdu that of tho Persian course for those 
boys whoso mother tongue had previously been Urdu. Tlio study of vernacular as a 
part of a clossicnl language should bo optional, and not compulsory. 

In tho interests of tho rotormod,MadrnssahB, whoso candidotes nill be ready for tho uni 
versity onomination in 1019, 1 would urge, above ovorything else, tho immediato estab- 
lishment of tho University of Dacca, with tho minimum expenditure Government 
enn afford and with tho minimum staff necessary for university work. Tho Dacca Uni- 
versity Bill was ready last year and its introduction is awaiting your recom- 
mendation. May I request tho favour of your kindly sending your recommendation 
ab.aut Dacca in advance, so thot tho Bill may bo introduced nest Soptoraber ? 

I also wish to draw your attention to tho great importance of religious instruction 
in'schools and oallegos in Bengal. Government drew attention to it in its circular 
letter dated tho 21st February, 1913, but I regret no practical action has been taken in 
this direction. 


Choddhuet, Bai Tatindea Nath. 

<i) and (ii) I cannot say that I have studied the Dacca University scliomo thoroughly; 
but, from a cursory view of tho sohomo, I may safely say that, at present, 
for tho spread of oducation one typo of university would not moot the requirements 
of tho situation. Wo should dovolop different typos of university in this country 
and in this province also. Ono typo of university should give prominence to 
those subjects which are called in Europe tho “ Humanities ”, another should 
give prominence to sciontifio subjects, including higher mathematics, a third 
should have vooationol subjects as its special conooi-n, and a fourth oommoroial 
subjects ns its chief curriculum, and so on. A special oriental side for tlio oncoumgo- 
mont of .Sanskrit and Arabic studies and tho culture omhodictl in tho.iq languages 
ought to bo attaohod to that typo of university which will take up tho study of 
the “ Humanities." Amongst those typos should bo distribuf'-d tho rcddenlial 
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and federal nniTorsitieB. For the present, wo may confine oucscItcs to four or 
five universities : — 

(a) One central university at Caloutta,the oharacter of whi^ will bo both lesiden* 

tial and federal. There will be one college for arts, one for science, one 
for the special study of Sanskrit, Bengali, and other cognate subjects, one 
for the special study of Arabic, Persian, and other cognate subjects, one for 
technological subjects, including agriculture, commerce, industry, 
mechanics, and arts, and three vocational colleges — one for medicine, one for 
engineering, and ono for law. The Calcutta University, so far as these 
colleges are concerned, should be residential, but there should bo another 
side to it which should be federal in its funotions, and which should control 
all the different colleges affiliated to it. For this purpose, there should be a 
division of the members of the senate, presided over % two vice-chancellors 
under a common ohancellor, who, for a few years more, should bo the Gov- 
ernor of the province. 

(b) Another university, if possible, should be constituted at some suitable town in 

Assam. But, for the present, there should be no eoUegos affiliated to it except 
those teaching arts subjects and law. 

(o) Another in Orissa, under similar conditions for the present, as is proposed for 
Assam. This should also bo suitably situated in some town in Orissa. If it 
is not possible, for the present, to inaugurate these universities in the 
provinces of Assam and Orissa they may be, in the beginning, incorporated 
with the Calcutta University. But sufficient provision ought to bo made so 
that they may grow on their own lines and bo transplanted into their respect* 
ive provinces when those provinces are able to take up the responsibility 
with advantage. 

(d) Another university in some suitable place, preferably in some commercial 

centre, should be established, for the encouragement of oommorco and 
trade. For the present, I cannot locate the place 1 want to leave the 
question to bo decided by a special commission (in which Indian conunero- 
ial elements should prevail) to be appointed for the purpose;. 

(e) Another university (residential in type) in some suitable place in Bengal, to be 

selected in consultation with the archeeological departments of tho Govern- 
ments of India and Bengal, whore studies and researches in matters 
antiquarian would bo specially carried on under proper scholars, Indian as 
well as European. f 

Regarding tho Eastern districts of Bengal it is not undesirable to have another uni- 
versity,butl doubtvery much whether Dacca, in its present condition, is the 
proper place since education has not ma'de sufficient progress there to prodrcc 
suitable educationists who would he able to control tho policy of tho University 
to the benefit of tho people of that part. 

Ono other observation 1 shall make here and then I shall have done with this portion 
of my subject. To encourago higher studios in different branches of human 
learning it is extremely desirable that wo should havo tho help of really first- 
class men as teachers and professors. It is not possible for all our colleges 
to hare a separate set of eminent professors. If we can devise some means 
whereby wo can economise both men and money and remedy the dearth 
of roally iirst-clnss men as professors in our mofussil colleges I think that it 
would he in itself a great gain. Tf^ththis view, I bog to propose that a suitable 
number of itinerant professors should bo employed who, instead of confining 
themsolvos to ono college only, would make a lecturing tour, as it wore, to toach 
tbeir diScront subjeets in mofussil colleges. They may take up their subjects 
alternatively in diiferont mofussil colleges at different periods, specially routine* 
for tho purpose, throughout the year. This will not affoot tho tcaehin«r of our 
students and, at the same time, will create different typos of oollogcs'' whore 
instead of taking praotioaUy all tho subjects, as is tho ease now, special attention 
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may bo given to solootcd subjects. In order to moot tho osponsos nooessary tor 
employing itinerant teachers and professors onr University may ask for contribu- 
tions from those colieges in tho mofussil irhich osk for such help from the Uni- 
versity, and they may make this contribution a condition for their aOiliation, 


Culms, Dr, C. E. 

ji) I approve of tbo Dacca University sehomo in its general outlines. 

<ii) It would be a great advantage if residential universities on soinowhat similar lines 
could be established in open and healthy sites in other districts in order to 
dimmish the congestion of students in Calcutta. It is, moreover, a great asset to 
ft university to liavo attrnctive sUTTOundinga. 


Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr. J. R. 

<i) 1 have not studied the Dacca University Report since I reported on it to tho 
Chief Commissioner some five years ago. 

The following is tho report : — 

No. 103, dated Shillong, the 10th March, 1013. 

Erom— Tho Hon’blo Mr. J. B. Cunningham, M.A., Director of Public Instruction, 
Assam, 

To— Tho Second Scotetaiy to tho Chief Ootnmisaiouct of Amm. 

I have tho honour to aolmowledgo the receipt of tho Under-Socrotary’s memorandum 
No, 12S'B., dated tho Stii January, 1913, forwarding to mo for advico, by tbo 31st of tlio 
same month, a copy of a letter from the Government oi Bengal, in regard to tho sehomo 
for tho establishment of a university at Dacca, With tho memorandum under 
referenoo I received a print of tlio report of tho Dacoo University Comraittco. 

2. I must, in the first place, o.vpre33rogrot for my failure to observe Um date assigned. 
But the memorandum camo while I wos muoli occupied witli work wbioli could not ho set 
aside, and it is only in tho last fortnight that I have been able to devote time to tho 
perusal of tho report. Itwllhobomo in mind that the document rclotes to a angle 
complex sclieme systomationUy dovoioped in about 300 largo quarto poges. To consider 
the Mheme adequately, with duodeterenoo to its importanoo and to the authority of its 
promoters, would lequko much longer time than 1 have been able, in the midst of the 
heavy work of tho department, to devote to it. But, ns my views are called for inthout 
dDltvVf I submit tlicm uow incompletely audy I om afraid^ eomowLat narrowly considered- 

3. Tho interest of Assam in the scliemo is direct jnnsmnoh ns tlio now University is 
stated in the report to bo deagned for this province, ns well os for the Eastern Bengal 
districts. Tho opportunities which it nflotds for higher study aud rosoatoli will bo looked 
upon as, in some measure at least, satisfying tlio aspirations of Assam. Tho influenoo 
of Dacca, tho spcoial facilities which nro to bo affordodto Mi himmndnns, will lead tho 
development of Muliainmadan education in the Surma Valley into tlio courses set; and 
the demands of tho now University will absorb, in very largo measure, the funds whiob 
can bo allotted to the advance of nniverfflty oduontion in this corner of India. In those 
circnmstances, and in tlio greater ease of an unrestricted consideration, I liiive not endea- 
voured, in perusing tho report and recording my observations, to differentiate between 
the aspects of tlio scheme in which Assam is, and those in which it is not, concerned. 

With these preh'minnry o.vplonntions I proceed to report as dircoted. 

4. In tho first place, 1 would, with delcrcnooto the contrary opinions w-luohhave 
been ospressed, state tho view— agreeing in this with Mr. Mahomed Alt— tliot if the now 
Dhiversifcy is to bo afforded tlio fullest opportunity of serving tlio roqmremcnte of As^ 
and of Eastern Bengal, nnd the ends of its creation, as these are elated m the non Die 
Mr. Sharp’s letter No. 811, dated the 4th April,1912, it should assume tlioform of a tcaoh- 
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ing and federal, uietoad of a purely teacyng, univerBity. To grant it territorial jurisdio- 
lira -would be to secure to it the widest charter of liberty and to -afford to university educa- 
tion in India the largest hope of ndrancoment and reform. To restrict the University to 
the city of Dacca and leave the Assam and mofuasil colleges unattached will bo to subject 
thegrowthanddevdopmentof the new venture- to all the adverse influences of competi- 
tion. It will only be secure of those students who ore least necessary to it — the students 
resident in Dacca. Tor oUiers, it will have to come into the market. At every point it 
will have to vie with Calcutta for the students’ favour ; to offer advantages which are 
Buperior, or at least equal, iu the eyes of the public to those offered by the colleges of the 
older University. And, in this comporition, the advantages for the sake of wliioh the 
University is to be brought into existence will cither weigh little in the balance or weigh 
into the opposing scale. To the vast majority of students the paramount considerations 
■will he : — 

(A) Ease of matriculation. 

(B) Gieapness of education. 

(C) Ease of graduation. 

If the iurisdiction of the University is to be confined to Dacca and the schools of 
JJaoca there is notliing for it, therefore, but to depart from the hope of immediate reform 
and to aooept, in large measure, the most olioracteristic and detrimental conditions of the- 
present state of things — for example: — 

(1) Matriculation at 16 when the student, yet unripe for university study, is so ill- 

qualified in English as to render lectures difficult of understanding and to con- 
firm the habit of study by memoridng. 

(2) Extenrion of the ordinary university course to four, instead of tliree, years with 

a qualifioation at the end of the second year which serves ns goal for the mass 
of the students, thus occupying tho energies of tlie University in work which 
is merely secondary and wliich should belong properly to tho schools. 

If, on the other hand, tlie Univerrity were allowed tlie sole privilege of affiliating 
colleges within a certain area — the Eastern Bengal distriots and Assam — it would have- 
freedom to develop itsdf, and -with it its contributory schools, without undue conces- 
sion to the conservatism which it is brought into being to modify, and -nith an eye solely 
to the real interests of education and the advancement of tlio people. 

I am not myself able to perodvo that any radionl principle would be sacrificed or con- 
siderable advantage lost if the University were granted territorial jurisdiction beyond the 
hmits of tho city; it would be to disconform to the ideal as the ideal is declared by the 
jiraotioeaud xn-ecedentof Oxford: but the authority of this ideal or example has not 
been acknowledged by the newer univerrities at Home ; it has, in the present Bol\eme 
been departed fiom in many of its more essential aspects ; and, in the alien conditions of 
India it should not, I venture to think, be allou'ed to prevail in any respect to tho dis- 
advantage of more obvious reforms. 

6. If, however, the Univordty is to go forward on the lines designed, I would urge that 
it cannot fndtfnlly, os desired by the Government of India, ” serve as an example and a 
test of the now type of university Exprase forbids it ; excluding the -teachers’ collie, 
and taking mto account the land and buildings to be taken over which- belonged to the 
disused capital, the non-recurring cost may be estimated at roughly a hundred lakhs 
of rupees (chapter 3 lXVI, paragraph 2) and the recurring expenditure at thirteen lakhs 
per annum. The annual income from fees which should be set against tiiis will not, I am 
inclined to think, for many years so exceed the cost of the upkeep of tlie buildings — ^wluoh 
is not included in the estimate — as to make tiie full stun of thirteen lakhs broadly mis- 
lea^g ns a measure of the cost. In -view of the allotments for univeraitj education 
whirii have hitherto been found practicable, and of future prospects in so far as they have 
ffisclosed themselves, it would appear, improbable tliat the Exchequer would be able to 
beat the cost of many univerrities of this hind and, at the same time^ to continue its 
assistance in inctearing measure to the more immeffiate task of improving the univerrities 
which at present exist. 

^6. Tho scheme presents tho new University full fledged. It would seem necessary 
to its proper development that it should bo allowed to grow from small and manageable 
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beginnings adapted to its environment. To adopt tlio course proposed u'ould bo to court 
failure and to handicap die University at its start by the temptation to adjust its policy 
to popularity in order to bring in students to fill empty hostel bvuldings and naif-empty 
classes. The course proposed iiill not, in any erse in its fullness, be practicable. 

It is desired at the start to provide for close on 3,000 students, almost double the 
number at present studying in tho colleges of the city. This largo provirion is proposed 
conscuuont upon dio recent rapid incrcoso of die student population and tho anticipated 
popularity of the noiv University. But tlio extraordinary increase in recent years in the 
number of those who pass from sohool to university is duo in largo part to tho lowering of 
tho standard of examination which has been tlio unexpected outcome of the now imivoreity 
regnlalions and, if the University which is now to bo brought into existence is true to tho 
hopes in which it is being establiriied, ono of its first results will bo tho strcngthoiung o£ 
the testa for tho intormediato qualifications ond tho degree. Add to tliis tho conridcr- 
otion that fees irill bo increased throughout, that conditions of residence and guordianship 
will bo more exacting, that many students who were formerly nblo to pursue tlieir univors- 
' ity course in circumstances which had only their extreme oheapness to recommend them, 
will now bo forced to conio into rcsidcnco and hvo on a standard of comfort and decency 
wliich their means will scarcely strotoh to, and it will bo impossiblo to avoid tho conclusion 
that not an increase, but a dcoreaso in tho number of students should bo anticipated. 
Many of the poorer students now in Dacca would fly to tho easier conditions of students’ 
lifo in Calcutta or tlio mofussil colleges. I do not omit from consideration in this regard 
thot tho main body of students who would join tho now University would bo tbosa 
whoso parents or guardians arc resident in Dacca, and that tho sohemo as it has been laid 
down depends for its iulfilmcnt upon tho majority of tho students living w ithin the colleges. 

Another practical point is that it will neither bo possible nor desirable to stall tho 
University in a single operation. Suitable men in oil tlio services, imperial, provmoial, 
and Bubordinato, arc diffioult to obtain, and llio 34 junior assistants who aro allowed tor 
will not be forthcoming until tho University has been for some timo in existenco. 

Everything points to tho policy and necessity of small beginnings ond slow and tea- 
tativc advance. An oxoellont beginning might bo made with lUo presmt staff and 
tho ground and buildings avoilablo, but littlo increased, tho rcsidontial system being allowed 
to grow as tho University commended itself by tho oxcolicnco of its instruction ond tho 

admitted superiority of its sooiol and intollcotual results. ^ . 

7. I proceed to a number of moro detailed observations under tho various chapter 

headings of tho report. . — . 

DfpaHmc.nl of lU University. 


In what I conceivo to bo tho interest of Muhammadan education in Assam I regord 
os undcsitnblo tlio inclu.sion in tho now University of odepartment of Islonuo studies on 
tho fines contomplntcd. It is not, I think, in any way nocessao’. ^11 not scc^ tho ends 
in view, and, by tending to tbo perpetuation of a projndieo against seonlat instruction and 
to tho isolation of their odncatioij from the gciioral influences of progress, noil retard 
tho advance of tho Muhammadan communily. Of this I shall write more fully later. 

I agree with those dissentients who wore of opinion that if tho University wore to cut 
itsoif free from Calcutta in other departments it sbonld do so also m law. From a prno- 
tioal point of view, and having regard to the Muha-nrasdan interest, this appears to mo. 

to bo of cousidcrablo importance. . . n , „ 

Engineering might, with advantage, romam in Laloutta. 


Collfffe .1 and sludenfs. 

Tho sohemo oontomplatos provision for 1,305 students in oxcms of present nnmhcrs. 

If tho views expressed in paragraph 6 MO correct, a decrease, rather than an 

should bo nntioipoted, involving a very eonsidoroblo general reduction in staff and 
buildings. Further reductions which might appropriately bo orrangod oro 


(1) Tho collogo for tho woll-to-do olnsses, 

(2) Tho engineering ooliogo. 

(3) Tho department of Islnmio studios. 
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None of them is lodioal to the buocoss of the soliomo and all thrco intr^uco an olomcnt 
of disunion, or atloast of strangoncss, n*hioh, in its beginnings, the new University would bo 
bettor without. I slionld, similarly, bo disposed to do away with tho college for women. 
Everything that is roqnlrod in this regard can, for many years to come, bo provided for by 
tho improvement of tho Bethuno Collcgo, nn infinitely less expensive and equally adequate 
moasura _ . 

Those roduotions would bring tho task of tho now University within mnnageablo hmits, 
would render tho aohomo more praotioablo, financially and otherwise, ns an example for 
tho guidance of other provineos, and would render it no longer an object of apprehension 
to every hope of higher eduoation which doponds upon liberal contributions from tho 
public revenues for its realisation. 

Aril and tcienee — Enlrance quaUfieilimia, 

' Tho now University is to bo open to students from tho Bongjil presidoney and the 
province of Assam. Tho Asaameso thomsolvos aro oxolndcd by tho fact that no provision 
is made for tho toaohing of their language, tho hill people aro excluded by tho absence 
of any provision for tho accommodation of thoir students or any concession to their needs 
in regard to tho subjeots of matriculation, and, while it might, from certain points of view, 
bo advantageous for tho Sylhotis at tho present stage to bo permitted to avail tbomsolvcs 
of tho special faoilitics for highor study which tho University irill afford, it must bo recog- 
nised that this will tend to omphasiso the distinction between tho two main oomponents 
of tho provinoo and to projudloo tho uiuty of Assam. Tho new University can, therefore, 
bo looked upon with oquaninuty only if it is not allowed to intorfero with tho development 
of univotsify education in tho Surma Volley along provincial lines and within the borders 
of tho provinca If only one university wore to bo allowed for tho Surma Valloy I should 
prefor that wo should continuo our homage to tho fcdorol type, and develop to tho full 
measure of tho potentialities that that typo permits until Assam itself in long process of 
time becomes ripe for a university of its own. From tho provinoinl point of view, there- 
fore, I would uigo that tho institution of tho Dacca University should not bo regarded ns 
satisfying tho roquiromonts of Assam in tho highor branches of university study, and should 
not bo permitted to intorfore with tho indopendont development of roUegiato institutions 
within the province. 

It will bo clear that tho objections raised in tho preoeding paragraph aro only applicable 
in their fullness on the assumption that tho now University is not to bo allowed to extend 
its territorial jnriscUotion to the province of Assam, In other oircumstanecs, with federal 
fnnotions, with an adequate roprosentatien of Assam in oouncil and in convocation, and 
with tho liberty to break away from tho University of Calcutto wborovor it fails to meet 
the needs of tho Eastern provinces, wo might bail its institution gladly, and gratefully throw 
in our lot with Daoca, instead of with Coloutta, 

Aria and feienea—Geniral eovrsea of ahidy. 

As proviously stated I am of opinion that tho op'portunity afforded by tho establish- 
ment of a now university should bo taken to depart from tho division of tho ordinary 
degreo course into stages, eonsidoiing that a single course Of three years would be more 
advantageous if pupik oamo proporod to profit by collcgiato instruction. 

Junior courae in Sirta. 

1 do not know for what reason biological subjects are excluded from this stogo of 
study. Th^ ate as educativo os ohomistry, aud hovo on interest at least equally jmmedi- 
ata And they have this advantage, that their study can bo pursued with greater famlity 
when the students* college days arc over. 

Stniar courae in arts. 

^ which is drawn between liononrs and pass students is, I venture 
to think, too absolute. Tho oopooity of a student is frequently not folly doolared nntO 
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the closing years of bis course. Some natures develop early, some late. It is not infre- 
quently the case that students who do brilliantly in the intermediate classes fall off in the 
•degree ; others who have but a qualified success in the intcmiediato find themselves in 
the years of more advanced study and eseced expectations in the degree. Further, if 
the initial courses are soundly conceived, it would seem to be a waste of lime and energy 
in 'Separate the studies of the honours students altogether from those of the pass students. 
There is authoritative precedent for both points of view. 


Junior course in settee. 

It may be suggested that a more liberal cnrnculum would be beneficial. No option 
whatever^ permitted, every student being bound to take up mathematics, physics, and 
‘ohomistiy. In support of this it is stated that a thorough groundwork in these thres 
subjects is essential for higher scientific study ; but such study will be the object of the 
very few ; so long as the University takes upon itself the functions of a school so long 
the intermediate qualification will take the place of a higher school- leaving certificate 
and be the goal of the majority, or at least of a very large proportion of the students. It 
may, in any case, be questioned whether a grounding in all three subjects is, as a matter of 
fact, essential to such higher study, as, for instance, that in the combination suggested on 
{page 27 of the report, viz., honours botany, and zoology. 

Senior course in science, 

I would deprecate the entire exclusion of English from the senior soionoe classes and 
'that on the double ground that the power of clear and accurate expression is radical to 
scientifio thought and that it is, from every point of view, desirable to accompany the some- 
what narrowing influence of a purely science training with as full a measure of general 
culture os it is practicable to introduce. The following quotation from a speech recently 
■delivered by Sir Archibald Geikie is relevant to the point at issue : — 

“ I have always felt that the literary side, from its manifold human interest, ought 
to remain predominant in any wise system of education. No amount of train- 
ing in science can compensate for an inadequate training in literature. It 
is to its literary education that Britain owes the breed of trained public men 
who through the centuries have built up her greatness and, in my opinion, 
nothing ought to be done to injure the noble work which the hteraiy side still 
carries on. But in the coarse of time men have come to realise the interest 
and importance of science in the modem world and to comprehend that there 
are fac^ties of the human mind which it is highly important to develop, but 
which are comparatively little affected by a literary training. These faculties 
are best reached by tho study of science. Thus the combination of the two 
sides, literary and scientific, provides a scheme of education which, in the 
XK'esent state of our knowledge, is the most perfect that eon be devised." 

Posl-graduale course in arts and science. 

I wish to state the view that post-graduate study is being overdone in those branches of 
science which tho student is unable to pursue after he has taken bis final qualification 
■except in an expensive and well-equipped laboratory. The situation in India in this 
respect is entirely different from the situation in Europe where there is, to put it baldly, 
a market for scientists. The student who specialises in science — say phytics or chemistry 
— at a European rmivertity, does so with the intention of adopting that science as his 
profession ; and there are many openings for employment in the colleges and technical 
schools which abound over the Islands and in the Pominions, in the many higher-grade 
schools in which science is taught, in the various scientific departments of public life at 
Home and abroad, and in tho large industrial works which require in increasing numbers 
skilled chemists upon their staffs. In India it is only in a small minority of cases that the 
qualification obtained can be turned to direct professional advantage. The fatties 
offered by Calcutta for specialisation in physics and chemistry might profitably, I Venture 
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to thi'nlr, be tegoEded as enffiaing for the province, and it might bo loft to Dacca to specialise 
in those enbjccts which Oalcntta omits. 

Aria and aeienea—Delaila of eottrsea. 

It is rightly the «■'" that every graduate student in arts should bo able to speak and ' 
write the English language correctly, rather than that he should have a minute acq^uain't- 
once with prescribed test-books. But, in so far ns this indicates an innovation upon 
established practice it is not supported by an indication of any measures which are iikoly 
to Boonro the end desired. Inde^, the contrary is the case. 3?rom page 37 it will bo 
seen that, with a view to improving the intimacy of the instruction, junior classes arc to ho 
restricted to 40 students. This is, so far, good inasmuch as, if an adequate staff is appointed, 
it allows of more individual attention, particularly in the matter of closs exorcises — 
composition, etc. But the restriction of the number of the hours of olass work to six in 
the week hits at the sncccss of the whole scheme and, oven for this allowance, the staff 
proposed seems to ho numerically inadequate. It will bo remembered that under the 
present system students at the intormothato stage are still schoolboys. In view of the 
determination (page 44) that mnoh attention should be paid to conversation, and that 
the examination should include a conversational tost, it would not bo too much if the 
allowance were doubled. In the Cotton College, Ganhati, it is not found excessive to 
^ve the intormediato students eight lectures and four tutorial lessons in the week. The 
standards of this Unlveirity in regard to lectures in English ought not to conform to the 
leeture standards of the West. More assistance is required for the double reason that 
students ore immature, and that they are learning in a language which is foreign to them 
— an alien system of life and thought. 

I am in enliro accord with the doubt expressed os to the propriety of affording assist- 
ance to tol education through the agency of the new University, butoonsideriihat it is, if 
not equally, at least similarly, germane to the propriety of instituting a department" of 
Islamio studies. 

Aria and eeienoe— Methods of instruction and study. 

It is proposed that intermediate siudenta should be taken In groups of 40, degree 
students in groups of 20, and honour students in groups of 2. And this sub-division is 
radical to the scheme inasmuch as the estimates of staff and accommodation are based 
upon it. The group classes are regarded as tutorial and, to permit of tho grouping pro- 
posed, it is laid down that 20 hours of this so-cahed tutorial work should bo regarded 
as a fair weekly allowance for a single instructor. While such on ollowanco would not be 
inappropriate in a sohool I regard it as excessive in a college, particularly in view of the' 
multifarious and onerous duties imposed upon the staff in conneotioa with tho sooial, 
disoiplinaiy, and corporate life of the University. And the provision for this grouping or 
sub-division of classes is only brought within the financial measure of the scheme by 
entrusting the work in large part to underpaid, and, therefore, ineffectual, lecturers in the 
Subordinate Ednoational Service and to “ jnnior assistants Further, admitting tho 
ailowanoe of work which it is proposed to eiqpeot of each instructor, it does not seem to 
me — have worked out the computation with reference to the English staff — that tho 
staff contemplated is even numerioally adequate to the work. 

I am of opimon, therefore, that the grouping proposed should be departed from, at 
least in the degree and interm^ate classes. 

Arts and science — ExaminatiOTiB. 

Tho examinations are to be of a now type. And the fact that the existing examinations 
wave ro^ for im;i^vement may be admitted. In the ciroumstanccs, it will probably not 
be ccmsidered captious to contxast the statement on page 43 to the effect that a high stand* 
\ axd m periotmance should he required of oandidates with tho statement on page 45 that 
m the only^anunation in whioh numerical estimation is to be allowed a percentage of 
33 IB to snmee for a pass. This is actually less than the aggregate percentoge required 
P^s m the exaimnations of the Calcutta University. The standard will have to be 
kept low jf students are to be attracted in sufficient numbers to justify the meosuxo 
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of fhc scheme ; but tlii« \iouId seem to l)C an ndditional argument in favour of smoll 
beginningr. 

, Ari^ and tci'tncc — Staff. 

The opening TTords of this chapter are important : — “ Ifouevcr favourable olIi''r con- 
ditions may be, the new ■University will not be a inccc'a unless it poi'-cascs a r tail iiumeri- 
cnlly suflicicnl, highly r|unlific<l, and well organised.” 

Under chapter VIII I have indic.ited the view that, O'suming the enrohnent antici- 
patc<l, the stnti i.s not numerically Mtllident for the organisation propo'cd. It will, further, 
not ho possible to obtain at once more than a rmall fraction of the number of highly- 
qnalificdmrncitiinaledasnecess.atyfortheworfcivithout the most fcriou"- injustice to the 
private colleges throughout the provin'^e. 

Excluding from Iho reekoning the requirement? of the Tcachersi’ College, the Women'f 
College, and'the eollcgo for the well-to-do cla'se-. .a tiafi of 123 prere-.-'ors and lecturtrs 
is estimated for. Of Ihe-e, £2 ore to !?■ in the Jmpcriid. 13 in the I’rosdncial. and 2 1 in tlie 
subOTslinnte ‘Orvice, .and 31 .ire to 1‘e junior rfsi«tsnt- Oil Us. 1(>0 a month. I s'enturu 
lo que lion the propriety of including in the ptalT of .a rc-.d-ntjil i nis e.—ity a. eor.ddcr- 
nble proportion ofofiireni of ungeretlc*! rank stsrtingin tlie -ubordinr.te sen ire on o piy 
ofR-. 100.amoath, While it i? not neee -arj- that rdl npj'omtmf nt.'lnuld draw thoiamo 
pay it does rei'ni Jieee sri^- that nil thoiild at 1-a l start on .a f alin entitling an oOifcr 
to gnrtltwl rank. It isdifticuU to sec how the semoo of the D.icc.i Univee-ily i- to altr ict 
the right class of man, in eompetitioa with the executive .and otiiir ‘crvicri. on term- 
J fce these. 

The number of junior . *■ istants ssbo vrill be rcquiri?! w ‘tatcsl as 31. I tend to the 
view that the enlistment ol tlm service, of tin? el.a- . of oflicer- cannot be ert-t-si in advaiwe 
into n svftera. It U neknowItslrM th -t, until the Unis-en>ily has rrestM tb- ‘•upply, r. 
will be neees-aty to .apjtoint odlecr' on FfMcial Icnus to t-al.e tl" tr pl.ai e. lor furb odit.'r- 
nn impcrmanint po tlioii and n piyof l»s. It'^i a month .i' asailible Mm ‘•a.tsl !% qti di- 
fi'd wall not bo forthcoming. .Igaln, condition p'/irtl to t'l" ncce -tty of a mo.-e Immi'Io 
ftart, 

.4 s' crit f ■cisrcc — Ff'- an’ fhA r-'.ip'. 

With the opening of a n'-v i n ver-ity, iinito-.ng a very cnn-iderib|e burden on the 
orrlinary lax-payer," the grnt nuUitude'of wlmn are .M ha i madsii-, or Wong to th" 
l.iekn.s'rtl cla--c*'. to whom fhepre ent facibl." • for eduratimnl .sdv.a.ni e hive me.'rly a 
I.ominal exi'Unee, I venture to‘ucgc-t tha' il noald be well to sr. tiicfre* high for tho - 
who arc in n p-rition to pay high fc< s—adinr-.on to tl.e I'n -i-lmi j College v,h.-re the f-es 
are P.s. 12 n month i many time- overapphtd for— -nr.il lo pnnf. for tl.e prc'-nl 
at anv rate, large eon< e ion« to tho e who War th" biirlrn o' tl.e rliarge. It mas lie sml 
that collcgi.'.tc Huralion r opm equally to the higher and to the Io-.m t ca-tes, to the 
Hr.alimin, die Raidv.a. .and the Kny.a-tli,!md to the .Jngi, the X.ima-nd.'n, and th" hundred 
and one congregation" of the d-pre ed. llie door i' ofien, it i< true, but the o iieople 
cannot enter in. Tiicy have not. a? the liighir r .-te; have, jiro pi mu- rejire -ntative^ 
nt the Ije.’dqnarts rs elation" who .are willing to hold out lo thun a helping hand, to act 
ns their guardians, to t-akc ih^'in into tin irliomc to gia c them n "hare of the family meaU ; 
and the ho' tel- w hich are oj ' n to the Iriendh m- :nl-er- of tl.e higher e.a -tr . .ire he'd bv 
c.a -(« prejudice agsiasl (he rutty of the bscl.wanl ra>t* «— tho- n Lo et.and mo-t jn necsi o: 

fbenj. r . . . , . . 

A Fm.all conee-'ion to tho urgent nquin-jr^it- of th" majority i? made m the prevr., 
fchcme. But it i*. entin ly inndetjn.ale— R*. 70 a inontli to fcn'e tli" nesfl - of a multitude. 

I7e«i Jrnt! ■/ rj^lnn. 

It is c«timatcsl that l,r/K) out of 2,OC0 .‘tudtnts in the four main colleges nill Lo in 
TC'-idcnce, and some nn.h proportion i. e.nd is rcgattltd ns, of the utmo-t im jiort.ancc to the 
tucrc.'" of the reheme ns it li.a' been dc-igned. A« already indic.atrsl I am of oiiinion that 
tbe provision !• cxcc'.eivc, and th.at the residential i-js'cm mo»t como into being «lowly 
by a process of development. Tlicrc ore forces of poverty and custom and influence 
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in. opposition whioh it -vrill be impossible to overcome otherwise than by slow and patient 
•effort. In view of the implied esolusion of the backward classes from the general hostels 
the sohome should, I think, contemplate larger residential provision for them than the 
•two per cent which is proposed. 

DiadjiiM. V 

Generally speaking, the disciplinary arrangements proposed seem admirable, but in 
some respects they appear to be unduly exacting — appropriate more to a school than to 
■a college. The terminal renter and report might be dispensed with in the cose of students 
beyond the intermediate standard and the visits register (item C) might be dispensed 
with altogether. '' 

I am strongly on the fide of the minority who considers that the power of expuMon 
should be in the hands of the principal, rather than of the governing body. I further 
consider that considerable disciplinary powers should be entrusted to all officers having 
the rank of professor, both with regard to their own classes and the classes under the junior 
members of their departmental staffs. 

Physical training. 

The novel proposals in regard to physical training appear in the main to bo well devised 
to bring about an improvement in the health and physique of the student commumty. 
But it may be questioned whether the system is not so highly organised on the basis of 
■compulsion as to destroy its value as a moral and social influence. The organisation seems 
altogether too elaborate, the discipline too formal, the tendency rather to discourage than 
to encourage self-reliance and self-help. The system, for example, of weekly reports 
from the students on formal tickets lodge 1 in the college ofBce, is not, I think, a happy 
thought ; it seems iU-adapted to a free reridential system, and would bring in its train 
friction and insubordination. 

College for women. 

The women’s college might, with advantage be dropped from the scheme. It can 
scarcely be urged that there is an actual demand to justify the establishment of a second 
■college lor women in the province of Bengal, nor can I see that any considerable 
advantage is likely to accrue to female students in oonsequence of the revised courses 
proposed. The novel course on domestic subjects is too various in its demands to be 
■usefully tmdertaken in the midst of t niverrity studies and could not, I tlunk, be 
properly dealt with by the staff proposed. 

Colleges for well-to-do classes. . 

The failure of tire upper classes in Bengal to take their proper part in the educational 
system of the country is attributed by the committee to the absence of a residentiol 
univeraty. On the basis of this attribution they propose the establishment of a college 
for tlio well-to-do classes as port of the now University. 

The failure referred to is clearly referable only to certain classes of the landed oristo- 
oracy and may be more easily attributed to more obvious Causes than that assigned. So 
far as the sons of successful professional men are concerned no such complaint arises. 
The more wealthy an^ advanced amongst the semindars and professional men will still, 
it may be anticipated, send tiielr sons to England, and the doubt may be permitted if 
there is in the residue a sufficient number. In the divisions for which the college is specially 
intended, to^ call for the opening of a college on their behalf. 

The institution of such a college os is proposed could only, I think, be justified if it 
WCTo provided entirely u ithont oliarge upon the public revenues. It should be established 
and endowed by the class whom it is piimarily designed to benefit. The scheme antici- 
pates that no endowment will be required as the cost for collegiate service will bo mot 
Irom fees. Tliis proceeds, however, on the baria of every seat of the 120 estimated for being 
TOKen up and paid for for the twdvc months of the year. Pnrther, to permit oven of this 
balance of accounts, it has been necessary to propose on insufficient staff and to omit 
from tlio reckoning any share of the cost of the general services of the Universitry. 
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Again, it is apparently admitted that a supply of students of the landed classes duly 
qualified for university instruction is not likely to be forthcoming. A special matricu* 
lation is to be allowed — “ such entrance test as the governing body may think fit to 
impose ”. Tlie implication's that the testwould be of a much less exacting character 
than that insisted on in the case of the students of other colleges. And the college is to 
provide special courses — courses outside ihe scope of university instruction — the standard 
of living and of discipline is to be pointedly dissimilar. Surely such an institution would 
be altogether out of accord with the University of which it is designed to be a member. 
The indulgence shown to the students of ihis college, their somewhat pampered existence- 
in tlie midst of a hardworking community, the respect attached to their wealth and here- 
ditary position, would react unfavourably upon them and on the whole tone of university 
life. 

I proceed to a further point of criticism. In addition to the ordinary courses instruc- 
tion is to be provided in ; — 

(1) The elements of law. 

(2) The elements of 8 urve 3 ring. 

(3) The elements of estate management. 

- - I cannot find, however, that the staff proposed is adequate to the handling of these 
courses, and appreliend that the instruction given in (1) and (3) at least would be of littlo 
value. The complexities of estate management are sufficient, if an education of any 
value is to be imparted, to occupy a full course by themselves, and it is difficult to see 
how they can usefully be taught by theorists in a lecture-room, away from the acres and 
offices and responsibilities of an estate. 

Lastly, a college such as that suggested should follow, not precede, a school. If the schoolt 
were a success the college might come after it. But to open the college before the school 
has prepared the way, and under the conditions prescribed, in the scheme, would bo 
to fail in the object set and, probably in the outcome to find that the college was no 
more than a school, and ill-placed within the confines of a university. 

Islamic studies. 

On behalf of Assam I would enter a caveat against the establishment of a department 
of Islamic studies as part of the new University. 

The special Islamic courses are intended to carry to their completion the studies 
of the Madrassah — to follow upon a course of instruction differing both in aim and content 
from the courses regarded as suitable for the generality of the people. The ordinary 
courses are those of the i igh school — a secular institution which seeks to qualify pupils 
of all denominations for orffinary citizenship. The courses of the Madrassah, on the other 
hand, are sectarian and lead to the direct social and religious service of Islam. 

For long the conservatism of Muhajnmadans has led them to establisli and support 
Madrassah, in preference to secular, schools. With the advance of education the Madrassahs 
have naturally transcended their narrower functions and attracted a more general public. 
The knowledge of Islamic languages, and of the subjects taught in the Madrassah, has been 
' held in suoh high esteem that an attendance in the first few classes has been regarded as 
satisfying the requirements of -an ordinary education. The Muha-rmadan community 
has so been diverted from the general course of advance and has lagged behind whilst 
other communities pressed forward. Even for those of the students who have entered 
the Madrassahs with a view to complete tlie courses tho instruction has been unsuitable, 
clinging to an orthodoxy long out of date, and fastened in inefficiency by the exclusion of 
liberal influences. 

In these circumstances, attempts have been in force for some time to reform the 
Madrassahs, to bend thdr courses to join with those of the 1 igh schools, to bring influences 
- of compulsion to bear upon the more conservative portion of the community by insisting 
upon the study of Engli^ and the imxxirtation into the currioulum of modem courses of 
instruction in suoh subjects as ariihmeUo and geography. As a result, courses have 
been proposed which are heavily overwedghefl in the attempt to make a single system 
answer the demands of divergent purposes. 
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I turn now to consider tiie suggested courses of instruction. 

As tlie Koran is to be taught in tiio first two classes it may be assumed that the course 
is self-contained — that it begins from the beginning, requiring no previous instruction 
in a school. The period of the junior coarse covers the first^ix years of school Ufo, and 
in that time a pupil has to learn tiucee language-s, in addition to his own vernnonlar. With 
thi^may be compared tlie curriculum of a lower piimaiy sohool, which covers a five, 
nominally a four-year's course, during wltich it is found dilBoult tb instil into the pupils 
an elementary Imowledgo of a single vernacular. The junior course is further to ho 
cumbered by an additional year’s instruction in general subjects for those who vish to 
pass on to a high school. The junior Madrassah will, therefore, Iiandicap its pupils by 
imposing upon them a he.'iivier task of learning and giving their competitors a year’s 
start ahead of them. 

At tiie end of the junior course pupils will have the option of going on to a lugh sohool . 
or of remaining in the Madrassah for four years with a view to qualifying for matriculation 
in the department of Islamic studies. It is of the essence of the scheme tliat those who 
complete the full Madrasah course should be as well qualified in English as the ordinary 
pupil who passes his matticulalfion from a high school. But in the scheme proposed the 
full ('ay’s instruction in and through the medium of English which obtains in the upper 
classes of a high sohool is replaced by less than a hnlf-day in the Madrassah scheme (page 
97). Nor, I think, can the allowance for English as a compulsory subjeot be wisely inoreased : 
thafirstaimof the Madrassah must, after ^1, remain the training of Maulvisand religious 
men and the first requisite the knowledge not of English, but of the Islamic law and 
culture. 

It has been urged that an attempt of ihis kind is necessary in order to attract to edu- 
cation the more orthodox portion of the community. This may be doubted and it may 
be appr^ended that» while conciHation on ihe lines proposed would probably be imme- 
diately popular, its effect in the long ran would be to retard tbe course of Muhammadan 
progress. 1 suggest that it would be better to face tbe atuataon, to restrict the Madrassahs 
in number, confining them as for as possible to (he education of tlioso to whom an inti- 
mate knowledge of ihe Islamic languages and religious culture is essential, and converting 
the remainder by gradual process into ordinary schools — scliools primarily for Muham- 
madans, staffed fay Muhammadans under Muhammadan management, offering special 
facilities to Muharmadan pupils by reason of subscriptions from the community, and 
differing only irom the ordinary high sohool in affording some preparation in the earlier 
stages for the study of an Islamio language or languages in tbe lart four years of the sohool 
course. Tlie improvement of Madrassahs might then be undertaken without embarrass- 
ment. Such a policy would, I believe, tend to bring Muhammadans more rapidly 
into the general ourrent of ailvancoand would, at the same time, permit of due concentra- 
tion on the improvement of Madrasmh instruction proper. The soheme now under con- 
sideration would have tlie effect of* diverting the Muhammadan youth from the same 
patli as the Hindu, of imposing upon him a heavier burden, oi taHng the education of 
a large number away from tlie benefit of the general funds devoted to the interests of 
secular education, and of modifying the thoroughness of the Islamic course as a profession- 
al training by the importation of elements irrelevant to its purposes. 

1 have urged the general case at some length as it is of immolate importance to Assam . 
If Eastern Bengal reforms its Madrassahs, with a view to the proposed course of Islamio 
studies, Sylhet will wish to follow suit. • 

Euffineerivff. 

There is not room for a civil engineering college at Dacca as well as in Calcutta and, 
on the condderations so fully and fairly stated in the report, the balance of utility would 
scorn to indicate the retention of the co]l(^e in Calcutta. Tliis is not, however, a point 
on which I should venture an opinion — altliou^ Assam is practically interest^ in tho 
question — ^werc it not tliat Colonel Atkinson and Mr. Dawson in their recent report havo 
definitely sta^ the^recomineRdation that civil, mechanical, and eleotrical engineering, 
and industrial chemistry might appropriately bo taught in a single well-equipped inotU 
tution which slionld be situated on tlie outskhis of Calootta. As I shall proceed to argue. 
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the number of students who will take op the civil engineering oourses is likely to be 
very small indeed and, having r^ard to the criticisms which have been levelled against 
the Indian engineer, it would seem much better for him to obtain his training in the 
atmosphere of a large technical institution, working in a great industrial and engineering 
centre, than in the more academic atmosphere of the new XTnivertity. 

An location up to the matnculation standard was held by the r^orters referred to 
in the preceding paragraph as a sufficient general qualification for admission to the courses 
of the institute. But for admission to the Bagineering College at Dacca the intermediate 
qualification in science is to be the preliminary. This is of very conmderable importance, 
as with the high fees, the length of the course (theoretical and practical), and the very 
speculative prospects— it is admitted that there is little present demand for the Indian 
college-trained engineer — the conditions are already somewhat discouraging. Assum- 
ing that a student enters at 19, after passing his intermediate examination, he will not be 
able to secure a degree until he is 23 ; thereafter he will be expected, to take unremuneiat- 
ive, or at the hest very poorly remunerated, work for a ptriod of three years’ practical 
training, and it is only after passing another test at the end of this three years at the age 
of 26 that he will be held as eligible for a guaranteed appointment in the Public Works 
Department. 

In a country in which tho social system imposes heavy responsibilities upon its youth, 
in the admitted poverty of the demand for college-trained i-ngin^rs, and in tho presence 
of tho ascertained and reasonably adequate prospects of study in tho overseer depart- 
ment it is improbable that, if the present courses are adhered to, Dacca will fare any 
better in its new venture than the existing college at Sibpur. 

Medicine. 

The proposal to institute a special course in Dacca wliich would cover the first two 
years of tiio Calcutta medical curriculum is attractive and should prove popular. I 
would venture the suggestion, however, tiiat the course might bo so arranged as to allow a 
student at the end of the first year of study to declare for the medical, or for the purely 
scientific, side. 

As Calcutta will still have to provide fully for the final years of the medical course there 
does not seem to be much to be gained by offering in Dacca, which is in an obviously less 
favourable position in this regard, tho two years of professional study leading up to the 
first M. B. examination. And the abandonment of this part of the scheme would result 
in a very considerable saving of cost. 

Law. 

I find myself in general concurrence with tlie views expressed by Mr. Mahomed Ali 
in his supplementary minute under the heading “ Legal studies ” and am of opinion that 
if the law college is to bo retained in Dacca, low should bo one of the faculties of tho 
new University. 

Teaching. 

1 am entirely in favour of the restriction of the ordmary courses of study in teaching 
to a single year. The two years’ course is likely, until at any rate education has much 
advanced, to commend itself to few or none. It would, in my vicw,_ be more to tho point 
if ample facilities were offered for short oourses of specialised training, e.g., nature study 
or Ttinni inl -work, -with or without a university qualification or diploma. Tlie energies 
of the staff might, so. bo much more usefully occupied. An advanced theoretical quali- 
fication might be given as tho outcome of private study. 

Adminislration of the Universitg. 

On the scheme, as stated, tho Director of Public Instruction, Assam, should be an 
ex-ofRdo member of convocation. 

I am entirely in favour of the reservation of a number of seats for Muhammadan 
graduates, both on council and on convocation. The reservations proposed do not appear 
to be excessive. 
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The general arrangement whioh will, no doubt, be worked out in fuller dotaii later, 
appear to bo Batiefaetory. 0*16 or two points, however, may bo noted for question;—. 

(1) The Tice-chancellor i® to bo the head of the exeoutire with a salary oonsidorably 

' in excess of that ot any other officer of the University. The proposal to make 

the appointment periodio diould-not, I thint^ bo given effect to. In ail offioal 
community it is difficult to revert in pay and precedence, and the periodic 
appointments would rntrohuce contusion and Siscorct into tne'lfte ot ftielDm* 
versity. 

(2) In the matter of the int^nal government of tlio various colleges I am altogether 

opposed to the admission of the principle of outside representation. The 
public will be adequately represented on oouneil and on convocation. The 
internal affairs oI the college might well be loft to the expert and interested 
guidance of its dvn staff. Purthcr, I am of opinion that the elective system 
should not be introduced, the council being composed of the principal and 
all the professor^ hi charge of deportments in the college. 

(3) In regard to the rolationa of the University with Government I would suggest 

that, in order to* secure the greatest possible measure of deoentralisaison, it 
would be well to take all the appointments ontside the graded services and 
attach to them special rates of pay. 

(ii) We are not ripe for the establishment of a university of the Dacca type in Assam. 
For many years to ocmo we shall benefit by close association with Calcutta. 

I venture to think that in any reorganisation or reform the requirements of this 
province should engage special consideration. 


Dacca, Muslim. Deputation. 


The question of the proposed Dacca University has a special bearing on the 
problem of Muhammadan education in Eastern Bengal. Muhomm'dans here foim 
over three-fourths of the population. They are, therefore, the principal section of the 
people who are most vitally affected by any change, be it educational or othertris^ 
in the policy of Government. Eastern Bengal, as is well known. Was till the time of the 
partition a neglected area. Muhammadans were the principal sufferors. This was 
the case e^ecially as regards their education. It was during the days of the paiUtion 
that serious attempts were made by the Government to devoto their exclusive attention 
to the needs of Eastern Bengal and its people. Speaking of the progress made in eduoa* 
tion during the time of the partition, Iiord Hardinge himself says in one of his speeches : — 
“ I need only point ont that when the new province was founded not a single private 
college was in receipt of Government aid, while Government was spending 
less than IJ lakhs in aiding private institutions. In 1910 there were four 
aided colleges, aiid_ Government spent over 3f Jakhs in aiding private institu- 
tiona I cannot withhold my tribute of admiration for the work done by the 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam in the teeth of great difficulties.”. 
The annulment of the partition was, therefore, -looked on*unth serious misgivings, 
especially by the Mosdem sectioii. For it was during the partition daj’s that the problem 
of Moslem education received at the hands of Government that amount of attention 
whi^ their importance justified. The Mussalmans naturally felt that the nuTinlmunt 
would bring back the old state of things and that they would again be rdegated to the 
e T seriousness of the station was not, however, lost on the Government 

of Lidia. Lord Hardingo himself says in the course of the speech referred to above : 

When I visited Dacca I found a widespread apprehension, particularly among 
Muhammadans, who form the majority of the population, lest the 
attention which the partition of Bengal seenfed for the eastern jirovinces 
should be relaxed, and that there might be a set-back in educational progress. 
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It was to allay this not unreasonable apprehension that I stated to a deput- 
ation of Muhammadan gentlemen that the Government of India were so much 
impressed with the necessity of promoting education in a province which 
had made such good progress during the past few years that we had decided 
to recommend to the Secretary of State the constitution of a university at 
Dacca and the appointment of a special officer for education in Eastern 
Bengal. The fact that this statement was made to a deputation of 
Muhammadan gentlemen does not, I need hardly say, mean that the ruiivers- 
ity will he a Muhammadan university. The intention was that it should 
be a university open to all — a teaching and a residential university.” 

To the same effect Mr. Montagu, the then Under-Secretary, stated in the House of 
Commons in 1913 : — 

” I mention Dacca in connection with Muhammadan education not because it is to 
be a Muhammadan university, but because it is situtifed in the centre of o 
rather backward Muhammadan community, and, therefore, tcill offer to the 
Mvsttlmans the best opporlvnity of university education that they have yet had." 

In the light of these utterances it is quite clear that, though the Dacca University ques- 
tion is not essentially a Moslem question, it is a subject which is vitally connected 
with the problem of Moslem education in Eastern Bengal. The Mussalman commim- 
ity, therefore, strongly hope that the Commission would view the subject in its proper 
perspective. The proposed University, if it is to bo a blessing to the people of Eastern 
Bengal, to whom it was promised as a compensation for the loss of a separate administra- 
tion devoted to their welfare, should cater to the needs of the different sections in due 
proportion. It need hardly be pointed out that the Mufsalmans are, in spite of what little 
advance they have made in recent years, still backward in education, and they have to 
make long headway before they come up to the general level. It is, therefore, imperative 
that from the very beginning, provision should be made for an effective safeguard of their 
interests. 

{a) First and foremost in importance is the question of the place of the community 
in the administration of the University. It looks strange that Mussalmans, 
who form the predominant majority in population, should be accorded so poor a 
representation on the council and the convocation under the scheme prepared 
by the Dacca University Committee. The academic interests of the University 
,'''can never suffer if Mussalmans should be given a place in the administration 
which their numbers would justify. It is true that the community does not 
at present have a large number of men with high academic distinctions, and it 
would be rather presumptuous if they sliould demand a large number of seats on 
the various boards of studies until some time to come. But, so far as the council 
and Convocation are concerned which mainly 'deal with administrative matters 
the ■ community can return a large number of competent men to these bodies 
who can take an active interest in the affairs of the University. It is, therefore, 
expected that the Commission would bo pleased to pay to this aspect of the ques- 
tion their close and earnest attention, ^e cause of Moslem higher education in 
Eastern Bengal would irretiievably suffer if Mussalmans are not adequately 
represented from the beginning in the University. The seats in the council and 
convocation shotild be so distributed that Mussulmans should command, 
whether as ex-officio members or as ordinary members, about half of the total 
seats on the respective bodies. 

(b) In order that Mussalmans should be adequately represented on the professorial 
staffs of the different colleges sufficient encouragement should be given to com- 
petent men among the community to take to the teaching profession. Their high * 
standard of living prevents them from entering the Educational Department on 
the usual scale of salaries. That is why th^ usually seek employment in other 
more lucrative departments. Necessary provision should, therefore, be made to 
attract them to the teaching profession. The presence of Moslem professors and 
lecturers in the University (excluding the professors of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu, 
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'will be ncccBsacy for the maintenance of a healthy atmosphere in Muhammadan 
hostels. Superintendents of Muhammadan hostels irho have to come in 
close contact ndth students should he men of first-rate ability and character, 
capable of entering into the feelings and s^pathising mth the aims and aspir- 
ations of those committed to their .charge. The residential system ^vill not be a ' 
success uithout an adequate provi^on of Miiliammadan professors and lecturers 
from amongst whom superintendents of Muhammadan hostels will hare to be 
selected. 

(c) The cost of living in hostds should not be prohibitive. Else the residential system 

is bound to act prcjudioialty on the Moslmn community, which is proverbially 
poor. 

(d) It is also necessary that an adequate and sufiioiont number of seats in colleges, other 

than tho Muhammadan College should bo fixed for Muhammadans.’ A single 
college will not be sufficient to satisfy the requirements of a vast commuifity. 
The number of youths who 'vrill seek admission to tho University is bound to 
increase as time goes on and, unless provision is made from the beginning to 
oblige every college to admit a fixed minimum number of MusiAlmans until 
such time when more suitablo arrangements would be found to bo n^cssaiy, 
Moslem students will be liable to Imcdsbips such as they feel at present when 
trying to seek admission intd the Dacca College. 

(e) The number and amount of scholarships, as recommended by the Dacca Univernty 

Committee for Muhammadans, is quite insufficient. They should bo increased 
Encouragement should be offered to Muhammadan students for poat-giadnate 
and professional studies. 

(/) Urdu should be adopted as a compulsory subject of study, alternative to Sanskrit, 
Arabic, or Persian. Tho knowledge of Persian now imparted in hi^ schools is 
practically of no 'value to tiie student beyond its use in passing the matrio- 
ulation examination. Urdu, on tho other hand, will be useful to him in his in- 
tcrcourso with tho members of his community in other parts of India. It is 
more easily learnt and can be mastered and a knowledge of it is conmdered in 
the community as a social accompaniment. Urdu should also be recognised as a 
second language as it irill form a conneciing link between the school and the 
Madrassah course 

{g) Bengali should not form part of tho University curriculum beyond tho matrio- 
ulation. Its scope is so limited that it can thoroughly - be mastered before 
students enter on a colle^to education. Moreover, books sucli as Bajcndra Nath 
Vidyabh’Qshan’s Srikanto should not be included in text-books as tlicy arc full of 
Sanskrit quotations and written in Sanskritised Bengali whicli Muliammadan 
boys reading Arabic or Poisian can neitber understand nor appreciate- 

Apart from the suggestions made above, which concern especially the interests of 
the community, the following ore the subjects in which the Mussalmons arc in- 
terested equally \rith other communities in East Bengal : — 

(o) Eirst, as re^rds the jurisdiction of the University. Public opinion in Eastern 
Bengal is opposed to the idea of confining-tbc University to Dacca proper. 
It is held that its benefit should ho'shared by all alike, and not by only those 
who can afford to proceed to Dacca for study. To aim at an ideal state of 
perfection for its ou-n sake is to sacrifice the larger interests of the Eastern pro* 
•vince for 'U’hose benefit tho University ivas intended. Tho people of Eastern 
Bengal do not like the colleges outside Dacca to be kept under the care of tho 
C^lratta University, In tiicse circumstances, it would be desirable 'that, either 
similar imiveiritics should be started at Chittagong and Bajshahi for the 
ben^t of the other two divisions, ortho colleges outside Dacca should be' 
affiliated to the University at Dacca. Hie former may not be possible in 
the immediate future oiving to financial considciations, but tho latter is within 
the bounds of posribility. But, if it should be bdd that eitW of these two 
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altcrnatire courses is not possible, it is earnestly hoped that the Conunis- 
sion wonld devise a suitable means by wlueh the colleges in East Bengal out- 
side Dacca can be brought together. 

(6) The question of admission to the Dacca University requires speeiarattontion. 
It is believed that the present standard of the Calcutta matriculation examin- 
ation is not high eiiough to enable students to follow the courses of instruction 
of the Dacca University. It is, therefore, desirable to institute a suitable 
course followed by special examinations, conducted by the Dacca University 
or by a board in which the Dacca University is wd! represented. 

(e) .4s regards the courses of study and c.vainin.ations in law, medicine, and engineer- 
ing the University should bo self-contained. 

In conclusion, it is strongly hoped that, in order to make the University a really useful 
organisation from the beginning, the scheme, as recommended by the Dacca University 
Committee, with the necessary modiScations suggested above would bo given ciTcct to at 
once. Rupees 11,23,000, the capital cost of the latest scheme thought over by Government, 
/ would be quite inadequate to introduce the chief fcotures of the scheme, for the execution 
of which, it may bo noted hero, Rs. 67,12,000 were originally sanctioned. It is, therefore, 
strongly hoped that the Commission would see their way to recommend to Government 
the necessity of the establishment of the University on as broad a basis ns possible. 


"Nole. 

In continuation of the note wo had the honour to submit to the Commission and 
the disouESion which followed thereon ns regards Muhammadan interests in tho Dacca 
Univcrsi^i in case a uni-coUege system should bo adopted in preference to the one 
as proposed by tho Dacca University Committee, wo suggest tho following. — 

(a) There should bo a residential school for MubammsdaDs preparing students 
j for tho University. It will form n feeder to the Muhammadan " hostel 

(a term used with reference to the uni-college system) in the same way 
as the Aligarh Collegiate School is to the M. A.-O. College. This school 
may bo housed in the new Secretariat building. Tho boarding-house 
connected therewith should bo built close by. The present tables may 
be utilised for this purpose as one of the houses of this school. 

{b) The old Secretariat building should be entirely reserved for the Muhammadan 
" hostel ”. But, if it should be found necessary to use a portion of it for 
Tnboratoiy and other umversity purposes, wo suggest that a new build- 
ing should be constructed to satisfy the needs of tho Muhammadan 
'• hostel ", preferably in the same compound, providing aocommodation 
equivalent to the space utilised by the University for its own purpose. 

We ore strongly of opinion that the hostel charges, excluding those for messing, 
should not exceed Rs. 2-8-0 a month per student. Wo also think that furniture 
should be provided in tho dining room, common room, and ui_e tutoriol class-room, 
and also in students’ rooms by tho Government or the University. 

(c) Family quarters for the residence of tutors should be provided in close vicinity 

to the hostels. , , , i,. >. 

Id) As tho residential system will be a new departure from the present system 

of university education wo think it very essonfinl that hostels should ba 



Bohools’. We further think that the " hostels ” should bo divided into 
small-houses, and each of these houses shouia he under a tutor belonging 
to tho senior staff of the University and an .assistant tutor belonging to 
tho junior staff, and, bedee, there Should bo three other tutw 
ossi.rtant tutors to start with who should n)l be included in the tcaclutiE 
staff of the University. The tutors and assistant tutors mil hold tutorml 

(e) As**re^^rfB*'^o 'teaching slali of tho_ Islamic faculty we confirm the recom- 
mendations of tho Dacca University Committee. 

h2 
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QUiaSTIOK -1. 


D.ircft, Muslim Dppiitftlioii — fonfd. 


Students who pass the Iblnniic studies should be given degrees in the arts facuU;, 
Ab these Bludonls receive n Bounder training in Arabic than those who 6 lud 5 for 
honoura in Ambio in the arts coursei Englisti being common to both sets ol students, 
wo nro of opinion that those who pass the Tshimic studies should bo given an addi. 
tionnl degree, sucii ns 1). I,, so ns to distinguish liietn from tlio oilier class, Ilowcvcr, 
wo leave this matter for tho future governing bodies to consider. 

(/) Urdu nliould be recognised ns n second language, alfeninlivc to Persian and 
Arabic. 

(g) The matriculation nnd special matriculation (Mndrns«nli) Ghould bo^ controM 
oitlivr by llie IlniverMtv or by n board in wbieb the lInivor.sity shoutd 
be well represotilod or by niiy other speeint hoard whieh may command 
tho confidence of the llniversitv, tiie Oovemment. nnd the public, 

(fi) It is difncult to BUggest the detailed representation of Muhammadans in the 
supreme nnverninp Imdy of the T’niversity, ipnomnt ns we are of its 
details. Hut wo nro slrongly of opinion Hint jrii'satmnns should, under 
no oireiimstntices, ho left in n minority, their minimum number ol seals 
being nlwnys seeured either by election ■'or by election and nomination, 
Tlio same principle Jibould apply to the oouneil nnd the appointment board, 
IVe hold tiinl without some sueli provision llie University will not he tho 
fuifdmont of ttie promise made to the Muhammadans of Eastern Hencal 
liy I/ird Ilnrdingo, 

(i) In tiie interests of efiicicncy it is desirable that tho University diould confine 
its nttcution to the courses of study almve tiie intermediate slnndord. - 
Hie intermediate teaching should be 'transferred to bigb scliools. Certain 
readjustments in the present institutions will then be necessary. \t’e 
suggest tho following:— 

(1) All the existing Oos-omment nnd n few aided high schools should 

be ashed to open the first and second 'year inlormcdiato classes. 
Siuco this may entail a burden on tlic management of those scliools 
llie lower classes of tho school department should ho taken away to 
separate middle schools, 

(2) Tile Fccond-grado colleges sliouhl be required to add tho upper four 

olnsses of tho matriculation. 

Tlio result of fiicso adjustments would be that below the university 
stage there will be n w-cll-drfmed body of institutions, nil going by the 
iinmo of high schools, which will ptosddo teaching from class VI of tho 
matriculation to the fmo! intermediate standard, Tlicsc high schools 
will fohow courses of study either prescribed or nppros-ca by tho 
University, nnd will not os feeders to tlio " hostels ” of the University. 

If this plan be adopted our rcrommondntions ns regards Muhammadan schools 
nro:— 

Firsffp.— OTio proposed rcsidcDtinl school at Dacca should teach up to tho Inter- 
mediate standard. 

Sceondly,— Tbo intermediate classes should be opened nt nil the senior Mndtnssabs 
nnd tho bfoslcm school ot Dacca. 

Khwaia MouANsnrD Aza»i, Kbnn Balindiir. 

Saivid Auud Hassan, Khan Bahadur. 

M. MusHAnRAm, Hckk. 

Sted Anrruz, LsTtv, Kbnn Bahadur. 

Amr Nasr Wauced, Shams-ul-Ulama. 

K. M. Vnsnr, Kawah, Khnu Bahadur. 

Smo Kawmuvet CnAuonuRV, Nnwab, Khnn Bahodur, 
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Dacca, People of. 


Dacca, People of. 

We, the underagned, on behalf of the people of Dacca, beg to submit the iolhwing 
trepresontation for your kind conffidcration : — 

Wo feel that independent public opinion has not been sufficiently placed before the 
■Commission ns to the momentous question oi the establishment of a ne'w ■Dniversity of 
Dacon. The public do not knovr on urbat principle ‘witnesses wore solcotcd''for examination 
fby the Commission. 

So far as we have been able -to understand the tituation no case has been made out 
for the immediate creation of a separate university at Dacca in its diminutive form. 
With a capital sum of Rs. 11,25,000, as against Rs. 67,12,000, originally granted for the 
Dacca University, the proposed University is likely to bo a very poor substitute. The 
(Snancial condition of Government will not improve in the immediate future ond, 
therefore, there is not prospect of a further grant of any- large sum in the course of the next 
few years. The present terrible war has denuded Great Britain of most of her best uni- 
versity men and, therefore, wo oaimot, at present, expect to import many really oapablo 
professors from British universities. On the contrary, it is not unlikely that, like 
Dr. Watson, some of our best English professors 'vrill be called away to England. 

The real test of the success of the proposed University is, first, whether it will be able 
■to accommodate most, if not all, of tbo matrionlatc students of the Dacca and its neigh- 
bouring districts ; secondly, whether a graduate of this University will enjoy tho confid- 
■enco and the regard of tho best modorn universities, and wbother ho wiil fotob in tbo 
market tho same price as tho graduates of tho sister univoisitics. 

Tho proposed University will not inspire confidence in tho mind of tho people unless 
independent public opinion finds a place in its convocation and council. A university 
conducted solely by paid exports is bound to bo a failure unless expert knowledge is supple- 
mented by tho nd'vico of non-official Indtan members thoroughly acquainted with local 
■conditions and local wants and tho exact requirements of Indian students. 

In our opinion, instead of spending twelve lakhs of rupees in tho establishment of a 
-new university, which means a heavy recurring expenditure on account of tho costly 
machinery, this sum may ho very properly spent in starting a few useful educational 
institutions in this town. Tho universal popular demand at Dacca at present is for more 
colleges for- tho higher education of boys. Hundreds of matriculate students aro every year 
refused admission into tho existing colleges. In no civilised country ore tho doors of tho 
temples olhamiag shut in this way against young men propared to pay tor, and oagor 
to prosecute, their studies. We, thcrciorc, most urgently need nt least two more 
osllcges for cduciition in arts and science generally. ■ 

We may add that tho Univerrity regulation as to accommodation of students in class- 
rooms ought to ho so modified as to admit a largo number of boys for, at times, college 
authorities, in spite of their willingness, cannot admit boys on oocount of tbo strict regula- 
-tion. In this connection, wo must also point out tiiat tbo rulo compelling students to 
'live in college hostels means great hardship to tbo majority of them. Students ought 
to be allowed to reside in licensed lodgings, and with suoh guardians ns are recognised 
by local custom and usage. 

University education is impossible without some expense. But we must not overlook 
•the patent fact that too costly education is beyond tbo means of tho vast majority of our 
boys. In the name of good education its area should not bo too much ourtaHcd. In 
matters educational quality and quantity are both essential. A oommunity can hardly 
be called educated if there arc ■only a few highly educated men at the top and tho rest aro 
without education. 

Hero aits or science colleges, however, 'will not satisfy tho public demand. An engin- 
eering college and a medical college ought to bo started at Dacca at once. Eastern 
Bengal students are labouring under great disadvantages as to their onginooring and 
medical education. Having an agricultural farm already in existence for somo 
years, and the district being mainly agrioultnral, Dacca is tbo most suitable place in 
Bengal for the establishment of an agricultural college. 


QtTESMON 4. 


Dacca, People of — emtd. 


D the above iaBtitutions ate granted Dacca con 'well afford to be under the esistisg 
Calcutta Dniveisity for a decade or mote. If, after some years, it still be deemed dedrable 
to start a vniTeisity at Dacca the task trill then become so much the easier. 

We may also suggest that easy means of communication bettvecn Calcutta and Dacca, 
shortening the distance between the two places, will considerably do away with the 
immediate necessity of a university at Dacca. 

In conclusion, wc subnut that the Dniveisity Commission will not he misled into thinking 
that any sort of uaivecsity will satisfy the people of East Bengal. Thej' are looking 
ferward for the rapid expansion of good education at a reasonable cost, and based on the 
most modem system obtaining in civilised countries. The learned memhcis of the 
University Commission 'will earn the blessings and tbe gratitude of tbc people if they 
help them in realising tlus ideal. 


Asusnx CHASiDBA CBAEltAVAIlTV. , 
Eajani Eakta Gutia. 

N. K. Nag. 

Sitisn CnAKSBA CHAtiEnjnE. 

ISAK Cbaitdra DUTT,”' 

Jnakba Kisob Rot. 

Euuud Bondhu Mueebti. 

T. P. Madhib. 

jAiMna Eakta Cuaerabartt. 
RASIE CHAEUBA CaAEBABAUTT. 
IfABEEDBA NABAYA 2 I CeOUDBUBC. 
Gaoak Chamdba Ghosh. " 

Sabat Chaebba Chaebabtibtt. 
Room Hohae Ghosh. 

H. K. Saha. 

Raua Kaeta Dhtta. 

Rajaei Susiab Chaebabhbtt. 

N. M. A. Kao. 

R. CostAB Basse. 

HaSBEDBA Ce. CHAEBABUBTr 

EAinEi Kumab See. 

P. P. Chahie. 

Maeobanjae Baeebjee. > 

AntrvA Cbaedra GAEOULt. 

Daut Chaebba Rat. 

Pratat Craebra Cbaeba. 

AB.VEI Coomeb Ghosh. 

Lab hfoHAE CiUEBABunir. 

A. C. TorADEB. 
hi. G. CnorouBY. 

Asaeda Ce. Kasdi. 

Ufeebba Kumar Chaeda 
MobHU SuBAE CUAUBliCBlJ 
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Dacca, People of — contd. 


T. S. HlZA. 

Pbobrat CjDikdba Bose. 

S. N. Dey. 

Pabesh Nath Bahebji. 

Bhabetosh Sen. 

Bohini Kuuab'Bhattachabjea. 
Kau Keihab Saha. 

M. Das. 

SlTANATH De. 

Baj Kemab Chahbabebty. 

ICsHETBA Mohan Saha. 

Nibaban Ch. Chowdheby. 

Pyahi Mohan Kende, 

Sasi ISIoHAN Das. 

Hem Chandba Base. 

Sabat Kemab Chahbabebtv. 
Ananta Ch. Das. 

Naoendba Kem,vb Chakbabebty, 
Bohini 0. Jalatatbi. 

Debendba Kemab Sen Gebta. 
Basanta Kemab Chakbabebty. 
WoMESH Ch. Dett. 

Ananda Kemab Boy. 

Benaya Kemab Meekejee. 

ICAMiVKHA'A CHABAN MiTBA. 

Nabik Chaneba Kab. 

Himanshe Kemab Adhikabi. 
Hesiendba Kemab Deb. 

Pbobhode CUiVSBRA Bhattachabya. 
Akshay Kemab Chakbavabty. 
Gakesh Chandba Rai. 

Mohendba Kemab Chowdhebt. 
Jamini Nath BiiATTAon.vBYA. 

Bimai. Chandba Mozeaidab. 

HABIDAS BnATTACHABJEK. 

Sebendba Nath Chattebjee. 
Nabendba Nath Chakbavabty. 
JooANDBA Nath Geha Thak^a. 
Jasodaeal Banik. 

M. 0. Das. 

Kamini Mohan Banebjee. 
JooENDBA Nath Sen. 

Bamesh Chandba Sen. 

T. at.it Kemab Detta. 

Dakshina R. Kab. 
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QDsmoir 1 


Dacca, People of — eonlX. 


Bjua : 

Dated the SOlh Dfeembcr, jgjT. 


KsisaKA SuNDAB Bhauuie. 
MASENimA. C. Pal. 

IiAKsmti Sakta Dotta. 

E. E. Ghosh. 

BntGKDHA CkAHHBA SaHHAB. 

Satis Chahhra Chaebashbis. 
Amhaha Chaeah Gahohlt. 
Upehbea Mohas Neogi. 

Duboa Kumar Muter., 

A'. E. Boy. 

I^oroLLA Chanbha Gupta. 
Satish Chahdba De - 
Mahmatha Nath Gasouly. 
n. N. Boy. 

Kshetis Chandra BHyrrACHARYA. 
Devesdra Kumar Brahmacmy. 
Ramesh Chandra Sen Gupta. 
Kamoda Prasad JlAmu. 
Jatihdra Nath Bhattacharya. 
Amulya Ratan Guha. 

Poena Chandra Boy. 
afAHENDBA Kumar Das. 

ICamala Kakta Dutt. 

Bolai Chand Banik. 

Sajahi Kumar Roy. 

Diqendra Chandra Hazra. 
EiBHu Chaban Guha. 

Raj Mohan Sen. ' 

Atanti Kakta Duita. 

Jamini Nath Biswas. 

Revati Mohan Dutta, 

Satish Chandra Goswaml 
Sesi Mohan Roy. 

Srinandan Shahey. 

Sural Ch. Saha. 

SONATAN CHAKRAVARTY. , . 

Rohinx Kumar Lodh. 

Upbndba Kumar Roy. 

Hemanta Kumar Chakravabty. 
Nalini Ranjan Ghose. 

Haresdra Kumar CnAKBAYABTY. 
Dmesh Chandra Duita. 

Dina Nath De. 
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Dacca, Residents of — D as, Rai Bhupatihath, Bahadur. 


Dacca, Besidents of. 

Wo consider that the needs and desires of the Moslems mentioned by the Hon’hle 
'Kawab Syed Nawahaly are eshaustive in essential points. • 

We strongly maintain that English should bo the medium of instruction in the top 
■classes of EngUsh schools and in colleges in Bengal, as nt present. 

Whether the Dacca University he established on a uni-college basis or not it must he 
a university of the teaching and residential type, and there must be provision for tutorial 
classes and religious instruction and for a residential secondary school for Moslems at- 
tached to it. 

- Wo are in favour of introducing Urdu as an additional language alternative to Persian 
and Arabic for those students whose mother tongue is Bengali. 

Wo desire that the Muhammadan members of the senate should be elected by a separate 
electorate consisting of qualified Muhammadans. 

If the pay and prospects of the Education Department are improved and made as 
attractive as those of the provincial executive service, qualified Muhammadans will 
surely be forthcoming. 

On no account should Bengali be a compulsory independent subject in the University 
curriculum above the matriculation. It should be included in the Sanskrit courso where 
it can be scientifically studied. The University course in Bengali will necessarily be one 
of sanskritised Bengali and its scientific study will he coloured by that of Sanskrit. If 
this Bengali be made a compulsory subject or medium of university instruction Muham- 
madan education will receive a serious set-back. 

The final examination of the Madrossahs should be conducted by the University. This, 
no doubt, presupposes the creation of a board of Islamic studies under an Islamic faculty. 

E. Md. Yusufp Nawab Khan Bahadur. 

K. M. Azam, Klian Bahadur. 

Abu Nasb Wabxed, Shams-ul-UIama. 

Mohammad Ibfan. 

Abdui. Aziz. 

NAzrauDDiN Ahmed, Khan Bahadur. 

Adauddih Ahmed, Khan Bahadur. 

Golam Sattab. 


Das, Eai Bhdpatinath, Bahadur. 

{i) I am in favour of the establishment at Dacca of a new type of university difiering 
£rom that of the existing Indian imiversities. But I think the success of the 
University wiU largely depend on the staff provided, which should be as was 
recommended in the opening lines of chapter X of the report of the Dacca 
' University "Committee, namely," a staff numerically sufBcient, highly-qualified, and 

well-organised.’ A few teachers of the kind already mentioned in my answer to 
question (1) arc required. (Fide page 66 of the report of the Dacca University 
Committee.) 

Administration of the Vniversity. 

-My remarks unde? this head are based on the printed report of the committee and 
much of them may be out of date in the event of the original scheme being 
subsequently mo^fied. The schemo of administration excludes junior and 
assistant professors from the convocation. A fair proportion of the latter ought 
to bo in the convooatiorf; otherwise, the present complaint arising out of the 
non-representation of many of the teachers in affiliated colleges on the senate 
and boards of studies will not bo remedied. Por the harmonious worxing and 
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Das, Sabasafbasas^na. 


Das, Sabadafbasanna. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme should be dropped altogether as unsuitable for 
Indian requirements (vide remarks below). 

‘(ii) New residential universities may be gradually established with advantage in. 
accordance with the scheme outlined below. 

A SCHEME OP BESIDENTIAI. USTVEBSmES ADAPTED TO IXDI.\X BEQUIBE3IESTS. 

Why the present system is unsuitable. _ 

' The object of university education diould be the training not only of the intellectual' 
faculties, but of all the higher faculties and the finer emotions of man. The great defect 
of the existing system of university education in India is that moral and religious in- 
struction is completely neglected and that the system does not foster the Indian ideal of 
plain living and high thinWng,_noEls it particularly calculated to develop a spirit of self- 
sacrifice and of social service. The Indian universities are only imperfect imitations of 
European universities. Even if they were remodelled as teaching and residential uni- 
versities, on the lines of the most advanced and up-to-date Western universities, they 
u ould still be unsuitable for India. An ideal Indian university should embody all that 
is best in a Western university, but it should bo essentially an Eastern institution, built 
up on a truly Indian foundation, assimilating in its structure all the Wealth of western 
culture — Western science and Western art. The great teaching of Indian sages i^ 
religion first and everything else afterwards. An Indian educational institution should^ 
therefore, be essentially a religious institution — a real temple of learning, where education 
Bill bo imparted not merely with the object of earning money, not only uitli a vien to 
turn out patriotic and loyal citizens, not even for mere advancement of learning, but 
for the harmonious development of all the faculties and emotions of the higher man. for 
ministering to the needs of the body, the mind, and the soul, inculcating, at the same 
time, the supremacy of the mind over the body and of the soul over everything else. 

Thougli Indian universities are based on Western models there is very httle of that 
corporate spirit in them m Inch characterises their prototypes in the West. On the other 
hand, the existing system of university education in India has brought in its tram a u ave 
of materialism and a hankering after money-making. Plain living is fast giving n ay to a 
costlier mode of life in imitation of the West. The old ideal of student Ufe Brahmacnarya, 
the life of purity and simplicity, is discarded now. Palotial hostel buildings are proviaed 
by Government or the University' for the residence of students. Some of them spena 
Ks. 50 or more per month and get accustomed to a standard of comfort which was un- 
knoivn to their parents. The worst of it is that many of them after taking the university 
degree find it difficult to earn as much ns they were accustomed to spend as a student, 
for example, as a boarder of the Hardingo Hostel in Calcutta. No wonder if some of them 
become imbued with a spirit of discontent. The evils of^ a mntorialistio system 
of education are accentuated in India by the fact that there is no adequate develop- 
ment in this country of commerce and industry, which, in Europe, provide a fi?ld or 
u ork for a large proportion of the population. . . 

The remedy must be sought in more than one direction. In the first ^ place, it is essen- 
tial that the present systm of university education should be reorgamsed and founded 
on a refigious basis. Secondly, the University should provide for training m commerce- 
and technology. 

‘ Model residential schools. 

Before any residential university of the proposed new type can be brought into 
ence it is essential that a number of model residential schools, one in each district, should 
be established, thus laying a broad and solid foundation on which the superstructure 
will be gradually evolved, 

^Site. 

The site diould be at some distance from a town, and suitable from a sanitary stand- 
point. It should be extensive enough- to provide playing-fields and gardens, ns well as 
residences for all teachers and students. 
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QXJESnON 4. 


Das, SABADAritASASSA— COJlW. 


Sinnifth 

Tlicro sliould be about 200 students and 10 tcacbcrs in cacli scbool. 

JRcsidenee. 

All teachers and students should reside in tbo sohool. Teachers should bo provided 
-nith family quarters. There diould be S hostel buil^gs, eaoh accoiiimodating 23 
students. Each hostel ndll be under a saporintendont, u-ho must bo a teaoher of the 
' school. ^ 

Qualifications of teachers. 

The most important thing is the careful selection of teachers. They should not only 
be able to command respect from thmr pupils by their ability as teachers, but they must bo 
men of high character, men u'ho irili choose to be teachers in a missionary spirit, and 
ulio will be fitted by their character and scif-saorifice to influence the lives of their pupils 
jmd to give them a religions training. They should set examples of plain living and 
high thinking. They will have to nux freely with the boys on equal terms and share in 
their joys and sorrows. They wiU treat the boys as members of their own family and 
Jove them as tlimr own children or younger brothers. They will adviso and guide them 
not only in regard to thmr studies but in regard to every detail of their life. The great 
■difficulty in the beginning will be in the matter of getting tho right sort of teachers. 
For some years this difficulty will have to be faced ; but, later on, students trained in the 
• .new schools and tho new University will be available for appointment as teachers. s. 

Religious training. 

(a) At school. — Two hoursa week may be set apart for imparting religious instruotioe 
in tho school. Separate arrangements must be made for Hindus and Muhammadans. 
Teachers may read and explain some books on religious subjects during these hours. 
Boys must bo encouraged to read vernacular books on religious subjects and lives of tlie 
great religious teachers of India (c.g.,in tho case of Hindu boys, Sankaraoharya, Buddlia, 
Shri Gouranga, Guru Nanak, Shri Ham Krishna Paramhansa, oto.) and of other great 
men of Indio— great in tho moral and spiritual sense. Hindu boys should bo trained at 
school dming tho special hours in the recital of stotras (hymns) in tho ancient fashion. 
In a communal school, the work of tho day should begin after a short prayer or recital 
■of a hymn by tho students of each class. 

(&) In the hostel. — The religious training, however, must bo given mainly in hostels. 
A scheme of religious training for Hindu boys is roughly outlined here. It is ncocss.ary 
■to point out at tho outset that the religion of a Hindu docs not consist merely in the saying 
of daily prayers or in silent meditation or in tho performance of rituals or worship of God, 
but in bmng true to the Dharma, t.e., duty in tho highest sense — duty conceived as the 
essence of religion, namely, duty to the Creator, to one’s higher self, to tho members of 
tho family, to the servants, to tlie ndghbovus, to tho fellow countrymen, to the King and 
the Empire, in short, to every man and to every living being. 

In each of tho hostels attached to a school there should bo a large room reserved ns a 
prnycr'lmll or temple of w orship. In tlus hnll a picture of tho Goddess of Learning (Saras- 
irafi) should be installed in a prominont place and thcro sliould be pictures of other Gods 
and Goddesses. Photographs or i»cturcs of saints and other rcUgions men and various, 
mottos of religious significance sliould be exhibited on all sides. Every boy shall say his 
daily prayer or recite a hymn morning and evening in this hall. There will also bo jiujahs 
on special occasions. Devotional musio and songs should bo encouraged, but only during 
41 fipccificd interval of time in tho evening. 

Tlio superintendent of n hostel must m'ako it a point to stimulate a spirit of social 
service and of self-sacrifice. tVlicnever a boarder is ill tho superintendent and other 
boarders should nurse him and attend to liis needs. Whenever a comrade or a neighbour 
or oven a stranger, is in difficulty and wants help it should be willingly and cheerfully 
offered. If thcro is distress in tho country owing to famine, flood, or any other cause 
4hc boys should be encouraged to render all possible hell). 
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Pas,- S.1BADARRASANNA — contd. 


The superintendent, as ■n'cll as boys, must partake of simple food to a'hich Indians are- 
accustomed and their dress should be simple Indian dress. Boys must live a life of 
Brahmachnrya, the life of I purits' ond simplicity. Costly food and dress and all articles 
of luxury must be esoheu-cd. But cleanliness must be insisted upon. 

Early rising, regular liahits, and punctualihj. 

The superintendent vill adjust the daily routine of the boys so as to insist on early 
rising, regularity, and punctuality, and to stop the practice of night-keeping before- 
c.v.aminations. 


Study. 

One ot the principal duties of tlio superintendent n-ill bo to encourage the study of 
books, other than school text-books, and carefully selected books, including books on 
moral and religious subjects, should bo recommend^. 


Sanitary arrangements and -personal hygiene. 

The health of the boj-s should be thc'primo concern ol the -.iipcrintcndent. Preserva- 
tion of hoalth is the drat thing essential for the pcrformanco of Dharma. The follon-- 
ing motto sliould bo exhibited in each room of the hostel. 

Discipline. 

Pisciplino in the hostels u'ill be maintained not by corporal punishment or even by 
fines, but through love and personal influence. There might bo one or two monitors or 
prefects in each hostel selected from among the senior boarders who will help the superin- 
tendent in keeping all the boarders in the path of Dharma (which implies obedience 
to' authority and respect for superiors) by personal example and by moral persuasion. 


- Curriculum and university examination. 

English should be taught in each school only as a second language, but up to a slightly 
higher standard than for tho present matriculation examination. All other subjects 
should bo taught up to the same standard as at present, but through the medium of 
the vernacular. Tho rigidity of tho University examination should be relaxed by the 
setting of numerous altcrnotivo questions, thus making it unnecessary for tho boys to 
cram their text-books, and giving them freedom for wider study and leisure for social 
service. 


I Physical training and Military training. 

Indian games should bo encouraged, and some form of physical c.\ercisc should be made- 
compulsory. There would be no objection to British games where boys could pay for 
them. All boys should go through a course of drill and, subject to the approval of Govern, 
meat, through a course of military training n-hich would fit them for tho defence of their 
country. 


Itesidenlinl university. 

After tho new schools have been in eidstencc for n fow years some residential colleges 
should bo started gradually, exactly on tiio samo lines, religious training of tho kind 
detailed above being also an os'^cntial feature of tho now colleges. Thcro may bo one such 
college in each division and one near Calcutta. Each of these callogos will constitute o- 
residential university by itself, with only tho faonUics of arts and science to begin with. 
Some of them at least may bo developed later on so ns to have such other faculties ns may 
be found dcsintble. 
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* EngGsh should be taught as a compulsory second languago up to the B.A. and B.Sc. 
•standards. Other subjects should be taught through the medium of the vernacular 
English text'books being used so long as suitable Ternacular test-books arenotfortlicoming. 
Tlie eicamination courses must be very much simpler than in the Calcutta Univerrfty, 
.and the rigidity of die examiaations diould bo relaxed by the setting of numerous alter, 
native questions. Students should liavo plenty of leisure for a vride range of studies 
.and for social service of more varied character (under the guidance of teachers) than is 
possible in the case of schoolboys. Ihe course for tho B.A. honours degree sliould 
•consist of English (tivo papers), vernacular composition (one paper), one honours subject 
(six papers), and a subsidiary subject helpful to die study of tho honours subject (one 
paper). The B.A. pass course should condsb of Englisli (tiro papers), vemacular 
•compoddon (one paper), and one pass suhjeot (one paper). 

Post-graduate students should be placed under tho personal guidance of first-rate 
-tutors and there should be adequate faciltdes for study in irell-eqnipped libraries. There 
must be a small number of university professors and a few whole-time post-graduate 
teachers (university leoturers] who will enjoy considerable freedom from ^tho routine 
<work of imparting instmotion and devote themselves to lesearoh -work. 


Das Gupta, Hem Chandra. 

» 

(i) The general trend of the Dacca University scheme is to make it a residential 

university. I doubt if there are materials enough to make Dacca a residential 
nniversity, and I think that Dacca may start with the idea of a federal univers- 
ity. with the colleges of East Bengal attached to it. 

(ii) The increase in tho number of universities is certainly desirable, but it is doubtful 

if there are places outside Calcutta where nnivcirsiticB may, at present, be 
started with advantage. The work of the Dacca University should be watched 
very carefully and, if it is satisfactory, one or two more nniversiries may be 
started in the future within the presidenoy with the educational growth of the ^ 
people. It is rather premature to suggest any centre at present. 


Das Gotta, Sdhendeanath. 

<(i} I like the Dacca University scheme so far as it is of a residential type, and so far 
as it has recommended thot the importance of the examination shoidd be minimised 
as for as possible. But my plan of instruction in a university will be of a different 
type. 1 should like that, in the lower secondary matriculate stage, boys should 
have at least some familiarity with many subjects to improve their general know- 
ledge. It becomes, impossible to work with sncli boys in the B.A.' classes who 
do not know tho names'of the Duke of Wellington or Ciomw^ or the Erench 
Revolution. It becomes ridiculous to confer the B.A. degree on any person 
who had not the rudimentary knowledge about physics or chemistry which are 
working wonders in the modern world. 

When Ihis stage is passed hoys should have some spccislised knowledge of the 
Bubj ects in whioh they -wish to conrinno their further higher studies in their gradua- 
tion course, the standard of which should be higher than the present course, hut 
the xiressure of which can he much relieved by minimising the burdens of tho 
examination as far as possible. We know that under the new regulations the 
standard of studies has been raised much higher than it was before, but still tho 
boys do not find much difficulty even in the highest examinations. All this is 
-due mainly to the slight advantage of offering optional questions in the final 
examinations. Unless the student comes prepared with an amount of general 
knowledge, which is necessary for all, and with some special knowledge in the 
subjects in 'which they should continue their hi^cr studies in the University, 
the University work is bound to be of a tutorial nature whioh can hardly offer 
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sufficient scope for rousing the dormant capacities of the student. It is, there* 
foie, necessary that the secondary stage of matriculation studies should be held 
apart from the University course of studies. It is, however, indispensably neces- 
sary that tlicsc secondary studies should bo thoroughly regulated by the graduat- 
ing university itself. If external students aro to bo taken this can only bo dono 
on tho basis of a separate previous examination to eliminate the weak and unfit 
candidates who are bound to act as drawbacks to tho general standard of the 
University. I am not also in favour of denominational studies, cither the Brah- 
manic or tho Muhammadan, or even the college for the well-to-do. Tho University 
should be the common platform where all people should bo trained to meet, for- 
getting all diilcicnccs of caste or creed. 

.(ii) I am of opinion that a university on tito lines which I have just indicated may 
bo opened in Calcutta, and most probably also in Rajshahi or Bcrhamporc uithin 
a short time, as also in Dacca as has already been contemplated. Tho cliief 
point in tho sclcotion of such a site is to find, if tho place is already suificicntly 
advanced to help the development of such a university in that area, both from tho 
point of intellectual elevation, as also that of funds which the people of tho locality 
arc ready to oiler for its foundation or maintenance. Considered from this stand- 
ard it seems that, in addition to Calcutta and Dacca, Rajshahi or Berhampore 
may probably be selected ns other centres. Gradually, interest may grow in other 
centres as well, so that we may have a university in each of tho five divisions of 
, Bengal in tho end. 


Datta, A. C. 

■(ii) As the question relates to tho presidency of Bengal 1 should not like to express 
, any opinion in this matter. Tho University of Calcutta, however, concerns 
itself with the education of provinces beyond the presidency and, for that 
reason, I should like to say that I am much in favour of separate provincial 
universities, however modest their aims and concerns mav be. Even the 
smallest province has its own educational interests, which are not fully served 
by its relation with the University situated in a large neighbouring province, 
by raison of Univei's.ty’s being merged in the much larger interests of the latter. 


Datta, Bibhutibhuson. 

<i) I have studied the Daeco University scliemc. The University is to bo residen- 
tial, and that seems to be its primaij’ defect. The system of education in 
India lias always been residential from ancient times. Tho famous univers- 
ities of Xalnnda and Taxilla were residential. Even in tho present ago tho 
system 1ms hcen letaincd to some extent in it.s original form in Sanslrrit lola 
and Buddhist I/^ara where the students reside with their ffuru (professor) under 
tho same roof, and where tho guru loolrs upon his disciples with the same 
paternal feelings and cares as if they wore his natural-born sons. Such an ideal 
relation between the teacher and the tauglit cannot bo expected in a modem 
rcsidcntiiil university. For, in the purely Eoslcrn institution-s, the teacher and 
the taught profess the same religion, obey tho same shastras, and follow the same 
customs ; in a word, they belong to the some hierarchy of self-realisation ; 
whereas, in an institution like the one to bo established ot Dacca, tho teacher 
and the taught wi/1 generally belong to different religious beliefs, with widely 
different social customs and variegated ideas of life. In tho early days of 
English education wo find missionary fathers like DoRozzio, Richardson, 
Alexander Duff, and a good many otlicra training their students ivith every 
care. The result was that there arose somo intcllcotunl giants, no doubt, but tho 
moral and social consequences were highly deplorable. They have been vividly 
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li^pioted by tbo late BajnaTayan Bose in his The Past and Ihe Present. Tooohers 
like them are now-a-days very irarc. On account of these private and social 
causes some personal likes and dislikes about the students will soon find 
their ways into the minds of the professors and the danger may sometimes bo 
that these personal likes and dislikes of the professors decide the fate of students 
in examinations. This will lead to distrust, disaffection, and even to disas- 
trous consequences. Even under the existing system, we occasionally hear of 
an unhealthy strain, owing to private and social 'differences between the 
teacher and the taught, in some colleges and attached hostels ; a purely 
residential system is most likely to accentuate the strain and make It of more 

* frequent occurrence. 

I have already characterised the present system •of education as godless ; will it, then, 
be advisable to separate the student from his family environment, and thus 
deprive him of the religious and moral culture that he is still getting there in the 
daily observances of rites and rituals and the carrying out of shaslrie injunc- 
tions ? It is notorious that the present system has a tendency to undermine 
the family ties and disintegrate tbo social units, and a purely residential -system 
will make things still worsen 

A residential university is bound to be very expensive. Education in India was 
always free, the whole cost being borne by the State ; it is so, even in the 
present age, in Sanskrit Ms and Muhammadan malitahs and Buddhist hekarSt 
whore students, in most cases, get free boarding and lodging. On the other 
hand, the present educational policy in Bengal tends to realise the greater part 
of the expense from students in the shape of fees, etc. During the lost 
ten years the average educational expense per head has increased considerably. 

* Already the burden has become too heavy for middle class parents, not 
to speak of the poorer class. To make it heavier still will bo simply to 
bar the door of education to Indians. If totho rioh peopleofLondon*— 
more than twenty times richer than the people of Calcutta — ^thecostof education 
at Oxford or Cambridge appears to be heavy what will it be to the poor people 

t of Bengal to educate their sons at the now Oxford or Cambridge about to bo 
established at Dacca. 

Apart from the unsuitability of a residential university in Bengal except on a denomi> 
national basis, and its unnecessariness for her poor ohildren, as shown abover 
the Dacca University sohemo has a good many other defects. 

(ii) In recent years the work of tbo Calcutta University has immensely increased. 
The number of candidates presenting themselves ‘for the various University 
examinations, the number of schools and colleges seeking afliliation to ' the 
University, are rapidly growing every year. Every inhabitant of Bengal who 
has a eon, a relation or a ward seeking emission into a college, or who take the 
least concern in the educational affairs of the province, not to speak of the 
university and college, will bear testimony to the difficulties and hardships 
that a student has to encounter in getting admission into a college. There 
must be a satisfactory solution of the problem ; but where lies tbo solution t' 
After enumerating the various aotivities of the University the Hon'blo 
the vice-chancellor, in his convocation address of 1916, observed : — 

“ While all interested in the country's advancement must rejoice that high education 
is making big strides there is the other side of the question of which note has 
to be taken. Wo cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the present arrange- 
ments are proving altogether insufficient. 

At the same time, stringent artificial measures advocated in some quarters for keeping 
down numbers would be no real solution. The normal method of coping with' 
inoreasing numbers would, therefore, bo a proportionate inoreaso in the 


* Comliarc. — Many yonng men snd womca Trliose parents couM not anonl the cost ol cdncatlne them at 
Oxiotd or Gamhiidgs noTo atteoded the classes and laboratories * * "Tbo Xascntlals of a Uolverslty. 
page 3." - 
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numlicrof colleges and of duplication of classes in existing colleges 'within 
proper limitations, for trliich Z must plead again 'with all the earnestness 1 
can command. The GoTemment and the people, as -well as the University, 
have enormous obligations in the matter that cannot be ignored. 
Infinite, patient, sympathetic, and self-sacrificing efforts 'will be needed to 
cope trith the situation if we are to profit by the progress that has been given 
so excellent a start and that must not be dwarfed or arrested because of its 
seeming rapidity.” 

There can bo, however, another solution of the problem by establishing more uni- 
' veisities “ at the other centres of population within the presidency.” Tliis 
was suggested by His Excellency the late ‘ Viceroy. In his memorable 
Benares Addresss His Excellency was pleased to observe : — 

“ We all know, or have heard of the pressure, that exists in our existing university 
I centres, of the enlargement of classes to unwieldy dimensions to admit of the 
inclusion of the over-increasing number of students, of the melancholy wander- 
ings of applicants for entrance from college to college when all colleges were 
already full to overfiowing. There is a division of opinion between the advo- 
cates of quality and the advocates of quantity, and there is much to be said 
for both. The charge is frequently brought against Government that they 
are too eager for quality and too ready to ignore the demand for quantity 
and comparisons are made, that do not lack force, between the number of 
universities in England, America, and other countries and the number avail- 
able to the 300 millions of India.*” 

I am in favour of this second suggestion. It is clear that a residential university will 
not bo a satisfactory solution of the problem for it will hardly be able to cope 
with the increasing congestion as it can provide for a limited number of students 
only. There is a growing demand for industrial education in the country. 
Sooner or later such education must be given to Indians. Instead of 
ha-ving fresh universities on the line of the Calcutta University for teaching 
theoretical subjects let us have more universities on the ideal of the newer 
universities of. England, which are specially designed to give practical education, 
together 'with as much theoretical education as may be necessary for its 
efficient understanding, and also to stimulate independent original investigation. 

" Technological instruction should be included among the functions of a university, 
but it should not be of a narrow utilitarian kind. From the praotioal point 
of view of industrial progress the university treatment of technology, as based 
upon a thorough grounding in pure science, is of the highest value and import- 
ance ” 

They should include also those subjects, medicine and pedagogy, for which the 
provision in the Calcutta University is not sufficient. They should be located 
at places where there will be greater facilities for the teaching of the subjects. 
I should like to make the following suggestions : — 

(a) The Dacca Univecsily will primarily consist of the following faculties KI) 
medicine — European, as well as Indian ; (2) oriental studies — Sanskritio 
as well as Islamic ; (3) pedagogy ; (4) law ; ond (5) economics. How sad it ia 
that an Indian university is forgetful of its local habitation. It is a nni- 
versity of the East, an Indian 'university, and, as such, it must explain Eastern 
culture and civilisation. Eastern ethics and philosophy, Indian xraetry and 
Indian art, India’s present and India’s past. “H our Emperor could conde- 
scend to establish a school of oriential studies in London how much more 
should an oriental nation do bo. The claims of the Indian system of medi- 
cine cannot bo pleaded more strongly than by pointing to the establish- 
ment of schools of tropical medicine in London and other places. 


* Quoicj iy the Hos'bla tbs r]c(H;bascel]ar In bis convocation speecb, 
" Tbo Essential ot a UnlTCisIty." 
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(6) The ChiHagong University will primodly consist of the following faonlties:— 
(1) ngricTilture ; (2) hortioulture ; (3) technology, especially phannaey; 

. (4) marine engineering ; (6} fishery ; and (6} shipbuildiiig. Ihere ore ample 
facilities in Chittagong for teaching all these sciences, ^e present war hss 
given rise to the problem of shipbnliding in India and for this there cannot 
be a more suitable place than CUttagong where wooden ships ore built even 
at the present time. The “ lascois ’* of Chittagong are tr^tional soIIcib. 
{e) The Asaneol University will primarily consist of the faculties of (1) engineering 
— dvil, eleotrical, mechanical, and mining ; (2) tinctorial chemistry and 
dyeing ; (3] coal, tar distillation ; and (4) surveying. 

The suggested imiversities may be started as subsidiary to the Calcutta Univeis- 
ity the pro-vice-ohancellor of the latter being their, head. They are, however 
to be separated and installed os purely independent institutions in course oi 
time. Pure arts and science may also bo included in their ourr.'oula when 
sufiicient need will arise in future. The opening of these new venues of educa- 
tioo will surely relieve the existing University of mudi of its congestion. 
There being no other alternative Bengali students are compelled to throng 
upon the general line. 


Datta, Bibbnsba Kumar, ' 

{i) As regards the Dacca University, the establishment of which at an early date I 
consider extremely desirable, I think there is no necessity for founding a seporate 
college for Islamic leamhig and giving degrees on its basis. As there is no snch 
scheme in connection with Sandcrit Teaming the oreation of this college will give 
rise to feelings of bitterness and animosity between the two sections of the people 
of Bengal, which is undesirable. 

If, however, it is oonsidered desirable to found such a college at oil a similar pro- 
vision must bo made lor the encouragement of Sanskrit learning also. 

There should be started at once a fully-equipped medical college in connootion with 
this University as the two sueb colleges, both located in ^loutta, do not seem 
to be sufiicient to meet the demand of students desirous of entering the medical 
profession. 

An enginoering, and also agricultural college, should ho established at Dacca, East 
Bengal, on account of its rich agricultural produce, being the place best 
suited for the latter college. 

The university should bo of a federal type, oil the secondary schools and colleges in 
the Dacca and Chittagong divisions being affiliated to it. If, however, for any 
reason, this is not possible, riiere should be established at Dacca a separate 
university to control the secondary schools and' colleges of the two’ divisions 
outside Dacca. 

(ii) Separate universities of a federal typo should be established in each of the five 
divisions of the presidency at Dacca, Chittagong, Bampur Boalio, Midnapore 
and Muishidabad. All the secondary schools and colleges of each division arc 
to be affiliated to the respeotdvo jmiversity of each division. 


De, Har Mohun. 

(i) A college for the well-to-do classes seems to be ill-advised. It will servo to croato 

and perpetuate some unwholesome difForcnccs. 

(ii) The country is not yet fit for such universities. When the timo is ripe for the 

purpose Bongpur, Dihrugarh, and Chittagong may] he^ found nsoftd 
centres. 
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Db, Satischandra. 

(i) A now nrta college should ho established at^ Dacca as soon as possible as many 

students cannot obtain admission into either tho Dacca or .Tagannath College for 
want of room. 

(ii) A unirersity similar to the contemplated Dacca University may bo established 

in future at Bajshahi. 


De, Sdshil Kumar. 

(i) I havo not studied the Dacca University scheme in nil its details : but on tho 
Government ammuniqui recently published on this subject I may bo permitted 
to offer one or two general observations. 

(а) There is no doubt that Islamic studies ought to bo encouraged, butjf the result 

of instituting a degree for Islumio studies, equivalent to the M. A. degree, be, 
os generally apprehended, tho increase of social or sectarian hostility, such 
n step would certainly bo very misohievous. On the other hand, if there 
is such n degree as master of Islamic studios there should be a eorrcsiwnd- 
ing degree snob ns master of Sanskritio studies. 

(б) The project for starting « colkgo for wcU-to-do classes mast not bo approved. 

I need not recapitulate hero tho arguments advanced for .and against it, but 
it is quite clear that tho element of wealth should not bo a criterion of 
distinction in an neademio institution. 

<ii) It has Ikscu often suggested that in a country with tho area and population of 
Bengal (though tho jurisdiction of tho University is more o-vtensive .tli.in that) 
there ought to bo established other universities at other centres of population 
avithin the presidency. Some statistics may bo useful in conveying an idea how we 
have expanded in many directions. From the figures given in the convocation 
speech of tho A ice-chancellor in 1917 wo learn that tho number of iastitutions 
with which wo started as a university was 03 and to-day wo ha%'c 809. in spite 
of cslcnsivc loss of jurisdiction. The number of candidotes oppearing in our 
examinations in 1910 was 30,509 ; tho number admitted to tho degrees (tliis 
excludes I. A. and matriculation candidates) is 2,947. Tho total number of 
graduates up to that date is 35,432. Tho number of professors in the colleges is 
1,153 and tho number of examiners 1,IC2, On the otlior liand, from tlio last 
census figures, wo lenni that tho nuinber of schools of all descriptions and 
colleges in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa in 1914-15 wos 74,316 and in Burma and 
Assam 30,588. IVhcn coniparod with tlic entire population of these provinces 
these figures are compar.Uivcly small. The cducalion.al future of Bengal, which 
thus consists of the ultimate elevation of many millions implies certainly, when 
judged on tho basis of suoh expanding tendency, a gigantic work to bo properly 
managed by a single nniversity. It may bo objected tliat (.iioli propos.sls for 
tho cslalilishmcnt of otiier univcrsitic.s uould tend to limit the influences of this 
Univer-sity and replace them by otlier» of a narrower and more provincial 
growth ; and that it would also minimise tlie income and financial support of 
this University. But it may be urged that, if there is satisfactory assur.ancc of 
maintaining tlio high universitystandards of whicli wo ore justly proud, we 
should recognise with an open mind that, in the words of vicc-elmuccllor 
Bayloy, “ in the vast field of Indian education there is room for .-in almost 
unlimited number of workers and an almost infinite variety of sy.slenis”. 
Out fears as to llic diminishing of influence are groundless, for the hold of 
this University on the people is so firm and sure that wo need have no .such fears 
of undue eompot ition or pennanent rcdiiolion of our wort;. 

But tho soUomes for establishing other universities must bo adapted to requirements 
and resources. As to requirements, tho educational demands of tlio country 
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aro daily groTving, and it is moro than probaUo that ns many mono colleges and 
Bcliools as w'o Imvo woutd l>o needed to meet tlio inorcosing tequirements, for 
tlio congestion is groat orcry^rlicro. At tho samo time, it mu^t, bo noted tW 
tlioro is no particular centro vliich iinpcrntiTcIy demands a universitj’. The 
creation of proTincinl universities, on tlio other hand, will tend to break up tho 
tinity of national life ^^lucll is afforded by a common acadoinio platform. Bat 
the question of resources is by far the most important and diOicult question 
in ibis connexion. Itmaybodcsirablotolmvomore universities but it nay not 
bo always feasible to hnvo them trben rcgartl is paid to wliat in financially or 
otherwise praolieable. TJie field is largo — ^in faot, our work is larger than that 
undertaken by any univeraity in tho vorld — but tho workers and the 
resources are few and smalt. I have already pointed out elsowhcro that tho 
lack of men, of clHeicnt tcachcru, is one of tho greatest problems that even 
existing nniverpities of long standing have to face and that, unless wo change 
our policy and train our young tcaelicrs up to the required standard, Ihciosnll 
1)0 no sntisfnofory solution of this problem. It is all very srell to have more 
universities to avoid congestion, but it is not cosy to stall and equip them 
adequately. Tho perpetually annoying question of finonce, again, l)as to be 
considered in connexion with such proposals. If tho funds available are .admit- 
tedly inadequate lot the proper management and organisation of a sin^ unl- 
voTsity whore slinil wo find money to run otlicn oven on a smallct scale 1 Our 
assets nould have to grow very much larger if our work is to grow. Until 
Ibcso two root-questions — the questions of men and of money — .arc Bntisfnctorily 
solved it is idle to put forward viaionnij’ sohoracs and build universities in the air. 


Dry, B-\koda Prosaud. 

(i) I think that univcroitics on tho Ibics of tho Dacca scheme, or on similar lines, 
conld, with adrnntogc, ho established nt some centres of population nathin the 
prcaidcncy, us the Calcutta University has gron-n too big for efficient manage- 
mont. But I am afraid nt prcpcnt a strong body of oblo persons will bo wonting 
in tho mofussil centres to efficiently manage university alTairs. However, it 
would be n move in tho right direction. 


Dey, N. N. 

« 

(ij I hare not studied tho reformed Dacca Unirorsily scheme, but to tho sohomo os 
it stood originally, I Loro tho follorring suggestions to oiler ; — 

I disapprove of the scheme for tho establishment of a oollcgo for tho well-to-do 
elassos. 1 am afraid tho Islamic degrees w31 bo poor in quality and it will not 
bo vnso to class thorn in tho sumo rank with tho ordinary degrees. Tho so- 
parntoMuhanunadanCollogo and the protection of tho Muhnmmodan interest 
in tho University will surely widen the gap between tho two races. I cm 
strongly opposed to tho division of tho profcssorlaio into imperial and 
provincial in a residential univorsity as it would dovolop race hatred. Already, 
in tho report, wo 000 a distinction, mode botwoon tho Jngannath and other 
colleges. I failtounderstandwhythoprineipalotthoJagannathCollcgo ond 
all tho professors of that ooliego should bo “ provincial " mon althongh all 
other principals aro “ imperial ” men. Tins at onco makes a distinotion 
between tho Jagannath and other colleges, which is certainly an 
unhealthy sign in a residential university. 1 think tho staff, as in other 
residontial nnivorsitics, should consist of professors, assistant professors, 
leoturors, demonstrators, oto., who must not only live in tho University, 
but must bo fixed to it. 
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Turning to tlio “ teaching ” aide of the now University I do not find that it has intro- 
duced any fundamental changes in the courses of instruction, methods of teach- 
ing, or other items, and, therefore, 1 see that it does not materially differ from 
the Calcutta University on .this score at least. I am of opinion that the Bengali 
language and literature should bo moro thoroughly studied in the now Uni- 
versity, and that adequate provision be made for the study of modern Bengali 
literature by students in ail the departments of the University, and that 
^encouragement bo given so that original work in Bengali, os also translations 
from foreign works (especially in higher soicncc, pliilosophy, history, end sooio- 
logy) be produced. This imx>otuB will bo best given by instituting soholar- 
ships, honoraria, stipends, etc. 1 further hope that, instead of trying to create 
Bengali literature of a Muhammadan character, encouragement may more 
offcotively be given to the production of worlrs in real Bengali. A num- 
ber of subjects should bo taught in Bengali, and meritorious works in the 
Bengali language should bo accepted as theses for liighcr uniTcrsity.. examin- 
ations. 

No attempt has been made to create now fields of livelihood for the young men under 
the charge of the now University ; the University should teach some of its 
pupils at least how to utilise the natural resources of tho (ountry, and 
thereby render invaluable service towards tho advancement of industries. 

1 further suggc.st that in tho sclcotion of research scholar facilities bo given to Out- 
siders for admission into tho laboratories, workshops, and museums of ths 
University, and that theso casual students may take tho Bubjocts na a courso 
of instruction, and not so much for degrees. 

(ii) While approoiating tho use of a teaching and residential university such as tho 
Dacca University is proposed to be, I venture to suggest that the time is not 
yotripoto have such costly schemes translated into notion. What woroquiro 
at preseat is moro and more extensive education and tho widest diffusion, and, 
for this reason, moro federal universities, with autonomous colleges, should bo 
allowed to grow up. Bcsldontinl schools and colleges of tho Bolpur and Danlatpur 
typo, far-removed from tho city, may, in future, grow up into tho real typo of 
rosidontial universities required for this country. The aoadomio councils 
mentioned in my answer to question 8 may develop into federal univorsitios. 
North Bongal can ovolvo one such in tho near future, with Rangpur or Rajshahi 
AS tho centre. 


Dear, Bai Sahib Bihari Lal. 

(i) All tho high schools in tho Dacca division should bo nlfiliotcd to tho Dacca 

University, and tho matriculation examination of this University should bo 
confined to tho pupils of theso schools. 

(ii) I cannot now suggest any other centre. In tho future a university on similar 

lines may bo established at RnjshahL 


Dutt, Bedati Baman. 

(i) Tho Dacca University schemo differs from tho existing system in the faot that it is 
residential, and I have already said, in answer to question 2, that I cannot feel very 
sanguine about tho practical results of such a schemo. A good hostel is on advan- 
tage in this respect, only that tho very best students may form a body corporate 
for joint- studies and tho pursuit of knowledge and may cxcroiso their inilucnco 
upon tho j’oungcr boys. If, again, there bo found a rc.Mty loving profes."!or who 
would join and guide tho labours of theso best students tho rc.sult will bo emment- 
ly successful. If tho professor can live close to tho hostel ho finds it nn advan- 
tage to meet liis students often. Thus, tho result moinly depends upon tho 
personality of tho teacher, and it may not greatly matter who holds tho examin- 
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ftlioii for llio degree nnd who ripw the diplonin. 'J'lib rej-wlt, ha I Imvo olrmdjr 
Haiti, may lie Atfninotl tinder (ho cxlr ling pyHlcm too. An nnpopDlar ptofci-or 
nt J)ftccn would not hcoonio popular h}* virltio of hia lioroming a member of o 
Fopnrato univewily. Tho tlnngrr may lomelimes ho that the jxittoaalliL'Ca and 
cliilikes ol the profetor troutd dcritlo (ho fate of stodeiita in rjaminatioiu'. 
Thi» may lend to di«lni'l, di«n(Iec(ton, nnd dhartrouA eon.'rqiienfcn, thongli I 
hellovo t’lio chnneo la T«y remote. Already vo hear it wlu“percd that under 
tlio cxinting Cnleulta aytitcm in higher cxnminalion'i nnd compctilionn nboTO 
the iimalcr'a rotioie, tvliiw the prolc“«or la very often the examiner, the profcfjorV 
litcea nnd dinhlcea nnd Ida perronnlity. too, count n good deni nnd many fclhicspcct" 
inp femillTc aludenta light ahy of wich n conn-e. 

The Dacca eehomn pro|>o->i-i to bring in nil atudenta to the ho'tcl whodo not live 
with their parent*. Dven now many jioor rludente find nhcltcr in many rich 
fnmilic!i niid they nre well looked alter. Simply hecatice the renlor atndcnt Is 
n.akcd to look nfler n young Imy in Iho family the ao>cnlled tutor doet not 
deecnd to the level of nn employe**. The University will certainly have a 
local jiabitntion confine*] to the town of D.aeea, nnd I do not know if our 
coiiainii nnd nephewa would hare to leave ua. Tlie co^t of wliieat ion will then bo- 
come too heavy nnd Dacca people may then eiy avoo upon their lot. 

The Uuiveniity will conxiil of another nrln college nnd a Mohnmmdan college and 

* I believe the college.* will !«* full in a year or two. Ten yenni after (hero may 
nri*e the nccfc'aity for a new college, and will it not l>e extremely CO"tly to find 
a imltahlo rito in Rmnna 7 Government way not alwayn be in a position to 
provide fund#, nnd where will tl»e*c ovcrilow rtodenW of Daeea go 7 WBl not 
tlio Dacca people then think of organising new college* under the Caleatta 
ayatem outvido the limit* ot the town, rir., in aub-divi*ion» and ebewhere. 

The Dacca University tool; up only one bmnch of oriental atodicn, i.c,, I.«Iamie> 
nnd it etand* ‘eminently to rea.'on (lint Sanskritio atudie* aliould nbo ho 
included within the fcojic ; thn Miitinnm*dnn College bring confined to the 
Islamic couiTC nnd a Sanskrit coiiego ronfinliig itce|f to the Sanskiilio contte. 
l-'or the general nrtn andirlenroroimelrtllinclu* nnd SIuli.ammadnn.A join any 
college they like nnd let then* be no aerlnrian college for tlio general coorr-e. It 
is pood for the growth of good feeling* between both rommonitiea. A* it 
is, MulinmmndnnA will mostly join (be Dacca Coilege, a* it will certainly ho 
tho bc*t cquippe*! and only romc of them will join the Muhammadan College, 
which would tlnia he fiiinneially unsound, nnd oneo auch n collcgo is alnrted it 
miild not lio aliollsheti without wounding the renttmenta of a great community. 
Hindus would then find only ono additional now arts college nnd, when their 
btudentfl outgrew tlio capacity, they would haven just c.ause for grievance, the 
iiK-ro lo on nccomit of vnc.an( eenta in the 3Iidimimn<lnn College. It would, again, 
not bo proper to debar Mubamnindnn atudenta from tbo advantages ol tho 
Daren College. Oneo a general arts college for a particular acet is in«tUnlcd 
by tbo antlioritie* tho Tfamnandras nnd MnUisyas will ,ilso vo'oe n claim. Already 
tho latter complain that they have got no hostels in big towns, even in Dacca. 
It may bo aaid that hluliammndan atudenta may not find ndmisaion into colleges 
unless tlicro ho a apcdnlly icaerved college for them. 1 would say •* !et_ 
not llio University refuse anyone. — Hindu or Muhammadan*'. Tho grc.at mother' 
of Learning cannot throw away a child. Let Iho lectnro boitra bo so nnwngcd 
that tlio existing buildings may bo doubly used, morning nnd evening, let there 
ho additional oinas rooms, additional imititutions, but lot not a ainglo stu'dont nm 
awpy in despondency. \Mio knows wliat great god goes away wonnded in that 
dcroteo’o self 7 

However, it may bo considorrd well wortli making nn cxperinieiit on thorcridcntial 
line, and I would only oiler tho following suggestions as tho minimum pos.siblo 
icqniromcnts : — 

(o) Thcro should be a now arts college, n Muhammadan oriental college, a Sanaloit 
oriontal collcgo, n medical college, nnd on engineering coilege. 
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(b) The ttrbolo town o£ Dacca should bo tho jurisdiction of the Univeisity, and not 
Bamna or a mile tbereaboot, so that collides may grow in future in other 
'porta of Dacca, too. 

(e) The high English schools in Dacca should be under tho cdhtrol of the now 
University, so that Dacca may have nothing to say against the Calcutta matric- 
ulation, or a difference of opinion as regards the standard may never arise. 

(d) The senate should have 60 per cent eleotcd representatives who should be such 

as to command the confidence of the people. 

(e) The question of residence should be decided by a residence committee composed! 

principally of Indian members, there being no rigid rule that all the hostels 
should be at Bamna. ^ The main hostels and professors’ quarters only would 
find their place in Bmnnn. 

(ii) Exactly on the above lines a university may bo started in tho near future ini 
Cinttogong, where we have weli-eqmpp^ hospitala for a small medical college 
and a dockyard and railway worlmhop for an engineering college. There exists 
tho Sanskrit Oriental College and the hluhammadan hlo^assah, and a new orts 
college started will be full in no time. The present Government College has been 
financially unsound as the classes ate very small and, necessarily, the admission 
rules are very strict. All the subjects ore not taught for the B. A. course and 
. honours classes are not allowed. Let the full course bo allowed, and let there be 
another college, it will at once be full. If the Comilla College can get»600 
students I see no reason why the Chittagong College should not. 

■ But, I believe, with Dacca or Chittagong developing on tho above lines, they will 
again bo of tho Calcutta typo, controlling courses of studies and examinat ons 
over, their own divisions. The only difference will be that colleges and 
schoolsjln the town will feel a greater importance of thdr own thon at present 
and, with hostels and colleges close together, and arrangements for inter>coIlegiate 
lectures, there will be developed an atmosphere of study and work. Professors 
from Comilla, Boalrhali, and Cluttagong con work together, with railway farilities,. 
and build up a university organisation of which th^ may all be proud. The 
very importance of their position as forming a new university will rouse a new 
sense of responsibility in the professors, and they will slowly rise to the height of 
their opportunities. 


SxriTA, Pbo2iod£ Chandra. 

(i) Tho Dacca University, it is feared, might become too costly for a poor people 

liko us. A residential university, where European professors in Qovemmont 
sorvioe would bo in residence along with the students, would not bo useful, fer 
European professors (in Government colleges) seldom exercise any good moral 
and spiritual infiuence upon their pnpOs. If they continue to keep thomsolves 
aloof, as at present, and if their behaviour is coloured by an idea of intrinsio 
superiority (as is too frequently the ease at present), a residential university 
would be worse than useless, best thing would be to drop the Dacca 
University soheme altogether. If this be not possible, in view of the promise 
of His Excellency Lord Minto, then the jurisdiction of tho University shouldi 
bo strictly oonfin^ to tho town oi Dacca, as promised by the Viceroy. Tho 
Dacca College, the Jagannatb College, a medical coUoge, an engineering college^ 
a technological eoUege, an agricultural college, and a women’s college should 
form the nucleus of tho University. There might be an understanding between 
Dacca and Calcutta that each should specialise in a group of subjeots, thus 
avoiding unnecessary multiplication of expenses, which might usefully ho 
spent on other more urgent eduoational work. 

(ii) To establish umVersities in other centres (with their jurisdiction confined to their 

respective towns) would be a good ideal if these could ho made cheap :~(a) by 
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ontnisiing the work of toaohing to Indian imnds, and appointing European, 
Ainoricau, and Japanoso exports only when Indians 'uith similar qualifications are 
not available ; (b) by ma^g the messing arrangements cheaper : (c) b; not 
insisting on* palatial buildings j and (rf) by discouraging smoking and other 
expensive luxuries. 

Daulatpur, Barisal, Eankora, Comilla, Sylhet and Mymcn&ingh might oonvoniontly 
hn made such universities. But, considering tl o financial aspect of the question, 
it would bo best to postpone this scheme to some future time. 


Gangum, Syamaohaban. 


(il} I do not think that univoisities on the lines of the Dacca seheme could he cstah> 
lished for a long time yet to come at other centres of population in Bengal. 
The cost would ho prohibitive. 


Geddbs, Patmok. 

(i) 1 have not studied the Dacea scheme in full detail, but its volume has given mo 
an impression certainly on the whole disappointing — that of sohemes in some 
• ways promising, but in the main conceived osscntially on paper, without adequate 
information, let alone realisation, of what universities have been or arc, may ho 
or should be. Moreover, to speak quite frankly, the general impression is given of 
schemes devised too largely in the hope of removing stndents from the dreaded 
atmosphere of '* unrest”, but for look of sufficiently real cultural volue, lilccly 
only to renew tins, through disappointment in its varied forms, living ond 
healthily active Universities have never, at any period of history, produced forms 
of unrest leading to conspiracies or physical violence ; and when and where this 
arises, the fault will maiffiy be found in the defective education and admlmstra* 
tion, of which this is a rcsidt and symptom, for tho most part at least. 


Geosb, Sir Ease Beeabv. ' 

<i) 1 assume that Dacca will have a university as promised by Lord Hordingo and 
Lord Chelmsford. I am of opinion that tho scheme should bo considerably mote 
modest than tho one originally proposed, and that the Dacca University should 
be a residential and localised one on a small scale as on experimental measure. 
<iij At the present time, I do not think there is any centre in the mofussil where a new 
university could or should bo established. The first hindrance in the way of 
tbo establishment of a new university nt any such centre would bo the 
absence of wlmt may be called “ infollcotual life” and the second tho paucity 
of qualified scholars, Indian or Eiuopcan. 


Gbose, Bimal Chandba. 

^i) A i'niveTi<ity nt Dacca should have (a) nt Dacca n post-graduate department, 
a medical college, n law college, a technological and coramerciol college, ond 
an agricultural college ; and (() affiliated colleges teaching up to tho B.A., 
B.Sc., and B, T. bfandards nt Dacca, Myrocnsingli, Tangail, Comilla, Barisal, 
Tippero, and Chittagong. 

A beginning can bo made nt once (ns nt Potnn) with tho existing institutions in 
tliocc towns. There is omple dlnical material in such touns to supply n fnlly- 
oquipped medical college. Students may be permitted to come to Calcutta for 
further elinical studies for specified period^. Tlie number of well-qualified 
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medical men is increasing every year in the province and there should be no 
dearth of teachers. Young men of ability are sure to be attracted to district 
towns if they are given recognised positions as lecturers ,and clinicians in 
^ connection with a university. Mofussil ho^itals can be thus utilised for clinical 
training and research. 

If the University be started on the same lines as at Patna the patriotism of 
Moslems all over India will be aroused and a college for Islamic stupes will soon 
come into cslstence. 

A college for ladies could also be started at once in connection with the existing Uden 
School and should not prove more expensive than the Bethune College at Calcutta, 

<u) A similar university may be easily established without delay in North Bengal, at 
Bangpur , — 

(a) post-graduate teaching, etc., at Bangpur ; and 

(b) afiSliated colleges in North Bengal and Assam. 

Other reasons for the establishment of the Dacca and Bangpur Universities may be 
summarised thus : — 

• <a) Belief of pressure on Calcutta. 

(d) Relief of the overcrowding of colleges in Calcutta. (Even Calcutta wants colleges 

urgently at Howrah, Cossipore and Entally.) 

(e) Healthier surroundings and cheaper living in districts. 

{d) Arrest of the increasing depopulation of rural areas and encouragement of medical 
practitioners of ab^ty to stay in North and East Bengal. 

<(e) To help on the study of vernaculars, folklore, history, archeology, fauna, 
flora, natural history, etc., of various parts of Bengal. 

(/) To contribute to the improved sanitation of iBstriots through an appeal to local 
patriotism. 

_ .(g) To create more intellectual centres which will facilitate the spread of knowledge 
and eulture. 


Ghosh, Devapbasad. 

(ii) I have not studied the Dacca Universi^ scheme and so cannot say anything about 
it. But, as regards this other question, about the establishment of other 
universities in Bengal, I have some remarks to make. g i nt fe ^ Jjst ' 

There is now a university in Calcutta and colleges both in Calcutta and in the 
mofussil affiliated to the University. It is certaiiily desirable that the number of 
colleges should bo increased. There are two ways of doing it. Either we may 
set up a number of universities at different centres of population, which will be 
made up respectively of the colleges at those centres approximating more or 
less, therefore, to the residential type, or we may keep the University head- 
quarters at Calcutta end increase the number of colleges by establishing institutions 
whenever it is possible so to do ; but the examinations should be conducted and 
degrees shoud be given by the Calcutta University. I prefer the latter scheme, 
first, because the former scheme is decidedly more eostly because university 
staffs and administrative officials will have to be maintained at each of those 
centres ; and, secondly, because there is the danger of a loss of imiformity in the 
value of the degrees bestowed by the different universities. 

If the second scheme is preferred my idea is that it ought to be the policy of the 
University to encourage the formation of new institutions at every centre, and 
also to encourage private liberality in the creation and maintenance of such 
institutions ; and not to take up a step-motherly attitude towards new ventures 
as has become the fashion noW-o-days. 

Tf. afterwards, the number of colleges becomes so large that they cannot be conducted 
from a single centre then new headquarters may be set up at suitable places. 
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Ghose, Jkaeohaeeba. 


Ghosh, Jnanohandba. 

(i) The Dacca soheme as framed is open to grave objection. A univeisity cannot be crea- 
ted by a mere order of Government in a place 'n’Mch is not a centre of inteUectaol 
life. If a iimversity is to be created at Dacca it must be a localised leddential 
university, started on a small scale as an experimental measure. There is no 
other place in Bengal or Assam where a similar experiment can be made for many 
years to come. A university requires not merely land and buildings, but compe- 
tent teachers. There is a lack of such men at the present moment and it would 
be rumons to start the reconstruction of Calcutta simultaneously with the incep- 
tion of several other universities in Bengal. An extract from a note on the- 
Dacca University scheme whieh I wrote some time ago is given^helow. ' 

********* 


Exteact. 

I propose in this note to touoh upon only a few of the points dealt with in this report. 

General. 

I agree generally in the recommendations of the committee to establish a resi- 
dential university. But whether Dacca is the proper place for this purpose is open to 
doubt. In my humble opinion, Calcutta would have been a more suitable place, where- 
we have already in existence all the elements that are necessary for the formation of a 
rosddentdal university. But, as it appears that the authorities have already decided 
the question, it is useless for mo to argue the point. 

• Mithammada-n College. 

The establishment of a separate college for Muhammadan students only does not 
appear to commend itself to me as it will tend to intensify the existing class 
prejudices. It would be better, I think, to admit Muhammoidons into the other 
arts colleges — an additional arts college being established hereafter, if neoessaiy, and to 
help them by demanding a lower scale of fees, and also by the award of a sufficient 
number of scholarships. Instead of the Muhamrmdan College a college for Islamic studies 
only might he established whore students might study for the B. I. and M. I. degrees. 
These d^rees should not be oonadered as equivalent to tbe ordinary B. A. and M. A. 
degrees in value. Students going in for the latter would have to undergo a course of 
study more varied and more difficult than tbe former. If all these degrees are con- 
sidered to bo of equal value it would place the B. I.’s and M. I.’s on an equality -with the 
B. A's and M. A.’s, which would he unfair to the latter. Another effect of this, nltimatelyr 
will bo that, with -the exception of the very best class of Muhammadan students, the bulk 
of them will take to the former as being much easier, whieh would not bo to tbe best 
interests of the community in the long run. 

College for well-to-do classei. 

I think the establishment of such a college is detrimental to the interests of tbe very 
olass of students whom it is intended to benefit. They will reside in an exolnsive- 
nlmosphete and will, from their early training, learn to dissooiato themsdvrs from 
the poorer students. Thus, they will nm tbe risk of despising oomrodeship with , 
their fell^-students, will be loss ^mpatbetio towards them, and will grow up as a 
class distinct from the general body of studente. It is well known that the sons of rich 
people are snbject to very great temptations which they will find very hard to resist if 
placed in a separate eoUego os is proposed to bo done. But if they ore allowed to mix 
with the general body of students, and have to compete with them on oqual teims, it will- 
mako them more manly and bettor fitted for the work of life. 
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Enginuring Colkge. 

It is proposed to transfer the Engineeiing College from Calcutta to Dacca. I do 
not see the reason for this. If Dacca -wants a oollege of engineering by all means let her 
have one. That is no reason why Calcutta should bo deprived of the only college it has. 
It is true that a proposal is under consideration for the estabh'shment of a technological 
institute at Calcutta. There is no daubt about its necessity, but it will not bo able 
to supply our .needs for civil engineors. If the ^country is to bo developed engineers 
will he needed in large numbers and a dvil engineering college in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta -will afford students greater facility for acquainting themselves -with- 
practical work in the big firms at Bowrah and also at Asonsol and the mining dis* 
tricts. 

Staff. 

I find that a number of Indian Educational Service men are proposed to bo brought 
out from England. Throughout tho report great stress is laid upon the distinction > 
between the members of this service and of tho Provincial Service. Tho fact that tho 
best men do not come out to India for tho pay that is offered them, combined -with tho 
steady improvement in tho quolity of Indian graduates who now enter the Educational 
Service, docs not leave much to choose between tho qualifications of tho members of tho 
Indian Educational Service and the Prorvinoial Educational Service. In my hnmble 
opinion, the Indian Educational Service, ns a service, should bo abolished and, in the 
interest of higher study, a few ominent men who have distinguished themselves 
in arts and science should be brought out from Europe. They should bo offered 
such salaries as ’ would attract them, say Bs. 2,000 a month, or more if need be. 
As experience shows that tho best men of Europe do not caro to come out 
permanently the oppointmonts might bo made for a ponod of five years. One such 
man might bo appointed for each of tho subjects and, if necessary, more than one for such 
of the more important subjects, ns English, physics, oto. All other posts might bo recruited ■ 
from the best Indians, educated hero or abroad, many of whom do not care at present 
to enter tho Education Department owing to tho low prospects it offers ond to the low 
positions assigned to them as members of tho Provincial Service. If tho scheme that I 
have ventured to propose be adopted the very best mon our University produces will enter 
tho profession of education, which -will rise in dignity and importance, and it -will give on ■ 
impetus to learning which cannot bo overestimated. 

General courses of study, 

I am not sure whether tho creation of a new university witliin the territorial i 
jurisdiotion of tho same Government -will not lead to friction ond unhealthy compe- 
tition between tho old ond tho now uaivorsitics. Some of tho proposals made by 
the committee lead to this -view. It is proposed to introduce tho system of 
“ examination by comportment Tho effect of the proposal to oUow B. A. and 
B. Sc. pass students to appear in one of tho altcmativo subjects at the ond ^ of tho first ■ 
year of study will bo to make tho degree of tho Doooa University much easier of ottain- 
ment. This -will, inevitably, draw many a student away from tho Calcutta University, 
where tho degree is considered pretty stiff. Three different standords of study have" 
been proposed for each subject at the B. A, and B. Sc. — ^subsidiary, principal, and honours. 
This provision appears to mo not only complex but quite unnecessary. Two coumes 
ore suffioient. It is proposed, however, to ollow a pass candidate to toke one principal- 
subject and two subsidiary subjects. This will also have tho effect of making the Dacca 
degree cheaper thon tho Calcutta degree. 


Ghosh, Kai Bahadur Nisi Kanta. 

(i) Yes ; I have gone through the Dacca University scheme and have the following’ 
suggestions to make ; — 

(a) A medical college should bo cstabBshed, and not merely provision made for Mme 

medical courses to be taught to a certain c tent. It would bo useless labour 
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if thcso me^oal students can not find any scat in tlio Caloulfa JMi-si 
^llogc after the Dacca ooureo. Besides, afnU course of medical sSh 

rF “ fragments. A faculty in medicine shoSlU 
incorporated m tno Dacca Uiuvcrsitj'. 

(6) A'Eoparato niaWoulation should bo adopted for entrance to tUo Dacca Bmvrr*. 

1 a “ay. if possible, haro jurisdiction ot« 

whools and colleges mthin a limited atoa, say, for instance, the Dacca ard 
Uiittagong divisions,^ and all the schools therein should prepare stnOcatj 
for a separate matriculation. It is an anomaly to have a separav 
university of its own and to toko in matriculated students rtf anolhr 
mi. over the curriculum of which it has uo control. 

'C) '■ pniversity should, if preferable, bo residential, as well ns Icdo»i, 

within tbo abovo-laid-down jurisdlotion. 

(ii) The Dacca University, in my opinion, should be given .a fair trial first ana thca 
gradimlly, if it bo succcssf nl, other universities of tho type, or on other lines, cmt 
hereafter bo established at other centres, such as Ilymcnstngh, ChittaeoiiSi 
Bnjshahi. and Burdwan. 


Giloheist/R. N. 

•(i) I havo studied the Dacca University schome, and my criticism of it is contained, 
by implication, in niy answers to other questions. Tho ohiof stiggeslion that 
I have regarding it is that tbo schomo should bogivon ofloot to as soon as pos.dblo 
on tho same basis as tho Batna University, i.e., working with tho material alcondy 
on tho spot. 

4ii) My answer to this part is also contained in other questions. I cousidor that singla- 
ooUogo universities should bo ostablished at other centres. 

Taking tho present colleges as material I thiidc that tho Cotton Collogo at Gauhati 
should be selected as the Centro of a separate university. I am not in a position 
to suggest other centres, as I have not seen them. Suoh centres should, iu my 
opinion, be ohosen for tho buildings and equipment already available, and on 
the likely response of private effort. Generally speaking,' I think tho ideal of one 
university per administrative division outside Calcutta might bo set up ; nnd a 
centre should bo chosen for development. On this centre dofinito concentration 
of ^ effort should take place. In tho Presidenoy division tliis would mean the 
universities in Calcutta and, in tho future, a university of the Presidency division 
for wliioh the college irith the best buildings nnd land might be chosen— the Krish- 
, nagor College ultlt its opportunities of development and its handsome building, 
might be chosen for tUs, or Bcrhnmpiir. In Jiurdn-na a similar precednro 
should bo followed. Perhaps 3Gdnapiur might bo the best centp In liajshahi tho 
ooUego At Bajshahi might bo chosen ns tho centre and in Chittagong tho Chitta- 
gong College. The now University nt Dacca would servo tho Dacca diidsioti. 

■ Tho creation of thcso universities would take mony years. If, however, Bengal 
is to develop at all, I fail to see how one or two uniTOrsUics can servo tho whole 
province. Just ns London Jins grndnnily been reduced by the foundation of.rcvv 
universities so I consider Colouttn moy develop. Hero, again, finanoial consider- 
tions will be as important as cduoofional, but I mention, in my nmucr to question 
20, how tho finaucinl dilTicaltios may powibly bo overcome. The concentration 
of power for a dofiiiite purpo^io in one division will, in my opinion, e.vtrnct n very • 
considernblo amount of private funds. 

Tlie^limely choosing of centres for development has the fnrthi'r advantage that 
other institutions of a collur.sl kind will grow up near tho developing eolleges. 

' Thus, once n eentro is established in virtue of the existenee of an arts college, new 
institutions, which the progress of Bengal may demand, could bo nit unt/vf in Ihe 
.«nmo vicinitv, c.y., ngricuBurol or medical eollegei, witli exjicrimentnl farms. 
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Gilchrist, E. N. — iumti . — Goswami, Bhagabat Kumar, Sastri— Goswami, Roi 
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hospitals, etc. A policy such as I advocate would, once it is laid down, prevent 
dissemination of effort in many directions and, ultimately, lead to an independent 
university in each division, with the many accretions BUch such a university at 
its best should have. 

I touch upon this again in my answer to question 20 in reference to the encourage- 
ment of local effort. 


Goswami, Bhagabat Kdmae, Sastri. 

(i) My contention is that the fullest advantages of a residential university are unrealis* 
able under modern Indian conditions, as explained in my answer to question 2(o). 
Better and more suitable lines have been adopted in the case of post-graduate 
training by the Calcutta University. 

(ii} Universities mainly concerned with industrial education should bo located in 
industrial centres, with agricultural education in agricultural centres, and so on. 
But the preliminary condition is the 'nauguration of extensive industrial schemes 
for the development of the country and the gradual nationalisation of agricultural 
land for the proper utilisation of agricultural education m. the interests of the 
whole country. Similarly with commercial education and so forth. 


Goswaui, Eai Sahib BroHUBHUSAN. 

(i) The original scheme of the Dacca University was elaborately worked out; and 
Xirovisions were made for making it a model residential university. It is 
believed that, on the ground of want of sufGlcient funds necessary to run 
a university on that elaborate «calo, the original scheme hos been considerably 
changed. The altered state of the soheme is not known. Therefore, no 
suggestion regarding its improvement can be made. This much, however, can 
be said, that a residential university at Dacca on a small scale, and in a 
mutilated form, is by no means desirable. In lieu of such an apology for 
university some colleges may be advantageously started in Dacca and in 
its vicinity, with a central controlling agency at the second capital of Bengal, 
in order to give relief to congestion in Calcutta. Pnnds permitting, similar 
e^qieriments may be made now in a few big towns of Bengal, and notably in 
Berbampur. 


Gdha, Jatindba Chamdra. 

(i) The establishment of a few smaller universities at important educational centres 
of Bengal, such ns Rajshohi and Barisal, would certainly serve the best interests 
of education. The Calcutta University does not directly provide for the teaching 
of its alumni up to the B. A and B. So. stages ; on the contrary, it stands in 
the way of a free and natural expansion of their powers by imposing upon them 
an unhealthy sj'stem of examination which destroys their individuality and 
independence of thought and forces them down to a dead level of mediocrity. 
This evil could be greatly minimised by the 'establishment of smaller teaching 
universities where the teacher and the taught would be brought into closer 
touch with one another, and where the former, like the teachers of our old lols, 
would be in a position to mould and influence the minds of their pupils. 
But such universities should be made wholly self-contained and independent 
of outside control and influence as far as possible. Otherwise, these would be 
likely to develop into universities of the same typo as the Calcutta University,, 
and would not create a healthy and pure intellectual atmosphere. 
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Haldab, Dr. HmAiAL. 

(i) The Dacca UniTcrsity should be of the same type as the Patna University. It 
should, of course, bo a teaching University, but its proposed constitution should 
be so modified as to allow of the affiliation of colleges in Eastern and Northern 
Bengal to it. This is necessary to give relief to the Calcutta University. 
It has become difScult for this University to examine properly and control the 
enormous number of students that appear at its matriculation and intermediate 
examinations. Eor example, so many examiners are appointed to^ook over the 
answer papers of thousands of candidates that it has become difficult to main- 
tain the ui^omity of the standard of examination. A single university is no 
longer sufficient for the requirements of a province like Bengal. 

^ii) The right ideal, no doubt, is to establish universities at other centres of popula- 
tion within the presidency, but I do not think that this would be practicable at 
present, mainly on account of the difficulty of finding properly qualified men to 
constitute senates, faculties and boards. 


TTat. da-r, UilES Chandba. 

(i) With regard to the proposed Dacca University I beg leave to suggest that a college 

for Sanskritic studies should also be established. The foundation of an Islamia 
college will bo prejudicial to the interests of corporate lifo as its students will 
themselves form an exclusive community. Again, if Muhammadans versed in 
Islamic studies be eligible for high posts under Government a similar college 
for Hindus ought also to be established at Dacca to afford equal facilities to 
Hindus versed in Sanskrit oi Pali for service under Government. 

The proposed medical and engineering colleges at Dacca should be fully equipped. 
They should not be feeders to those at Calcutta and Sibpur. 

(ii) The Calcutta University has become very congested and unwieldy. The inspection 

of mofussil colloges once a year is not sufficient. The recognised high schools, 
whoso number is legion, have no provision for university supervision. The 
practice of having them inspected by departmental inspectors, who ore naturally 
reluctant to point out the defects of the institutions under their control, is far 
from satisfactory. I am, therefore, of opinion that it is worth while to establish 
universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme in some of the important district 
townsof the presidency. SuchuniversitiesmaynowboestablishedatChittegong, 
Mymensingh, and Bajshahi, where there is a constantly growing demand for 
higher education. 


Harley, A. H. 

(i) I consider it unfortunate that there should be instituted a special degree of B.I. 

for Muhammadans in the Dacca University inasmuch as, unless Government 
insists that it is equivalent to the B.A., this speoial degree will not bo populatly 
esteemed, and the Muhammadan oriental student will be the loser. I should 
like to see the same nomenclature adopted for degrees throughout the province 
and, if possible, throughout India, so that, by whatever avenues a student ap- 
proaches his goal, whether through classical languages or history or philosophy, 
ho will be entitled to the bachelor or master of arts degree at the close. 

(ii) One naturally anticipates, having regard to university facilities elsewhere, that 

there will eventually be about five universities in the province of Bengal proper, 
two of which would bo centred at Calcutta and Dacca. The three provincial 
nniversities ought to bo residential, on the linos of Dacca University, because 
they would be established at centres who=e commercial and other interests are 
not yet developed, as is the case in Calcutta. I do not consider that a resi- 
dential university should bo established in Calcutta. A student stands to 
gain more than ho loses by living amid the activities of a city. 
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QUIKTION 4 . 


IlOSSATX, 


IIossAiN, ■\VAm:D. 

{() 1 ilftvo not ntiicit ronfitl''nco in llio mircwi of ttir Dacca Univcrfdty echcinc. 
'I'lic IcImIi net fortii in iho rrlicmo nro not AtlAinnlilc, even in ttio distnnt tulurci 
In modern tin\o< nncli n Univon Uy in not newlod. WImt in vvnnlMl in tiii'* country 
nro imivcrniticfl of tlic typo nhicti ‘Imvn ri'vrntly npnmg up in tlio indnstrial 
centre*! of Knrope, Ainrrien, nn«l •Tap'iii. 

I linvocIi«e»if!4cvl thlnMihjecl nt romeIenj*t}i In my jirowdcntial s)ircoli delivered at 
tlie loliool F<vlion ivr^'tiiiK of t!ie AlI-lt’diA Muhnminndan EdueAlionai Conference, 
an extract from wliicli is iiibmitteri herotvitli for reference: — 

rXTn M-T, 

Ptieli Ininp llio ca'o of tini cxi*-linf; rn'ftetn of education, tlicvo rhould I>e, in lay 
ri|iiiiioti, t n o kinds of un! vcriiity ; — 

(o) re-identinl univerrify for _ prodiicinji lirol-rate Jcliolsrp, original tlimkcrs, 
rcmrcli Kludcnt*. etc. This unher«ity riiotild ko of llio Oxford or Oiin* 
liriilgo t.vpe. It fIioiiM Ini o upon il««-lf tJie re«pon*-i!)ilitirs of (eaclilnp its 
pu(ii|s,nftd h'loiildnot rest fotisSol niiii thn niiro otnminition of candiiLites 
of diflercnt college’, 'riiofrotmdsvork of tluir cfltienlion rfionid I«i hid on 
iistinniil lines, in consoimnee w-itii Indian fcenliii nnd Indian sentiment*. 
While dnioinp «n»pirat«on from Indian rources. ito'iould Iw nurtured by 
literary nnd leirtililiQ wi- tenstiee from oUier wnmtries. In faet, Biich a 
univef'ity rhould i*o tl.o home for real ciiUnroand high necomplislimcnts, nnd 
tho cetitro for litemry aetivitiei nnd orif;innl rewatciies. 

I liy prcivt sire.*! upon tho reddenlial nyrlem ns it evercites n wIiolcMimo 
iiifluonconpon the life ami charnetpr of rtndcnts rritlmR with their pro* 
fv'-<or« nnd preeeplore. Tim ndvnntngcs of Uicrciident! vl system oris now wdl 
r<'eogni'‘efl. It is very dC'ir.iWo thnt this system should ho introduced into 
this country, nnd it is eqii.-vlly de-jraldo tiint tho fcaoher nnd tho tmeht 
rhould freijnently come in coalsrt with ono nnolher. I ncetl lintdly say 
tlinl the limiiR csamplei of good profes>vjri not only improve tho moml tone 
of their pupils, hut inspire them with risil nnd confidence. 

(6) Tlie university of the rrcond fy|w rhould he csln Wished for Kcncral education, 
romtiincsi with iJio spe«'ial ttaininc re'jiiirc'ifor husine'y men. It should ho 
of the type which IiaalUely sprnm: up in the imlu’-Irial centres of Kngkir.d 
nnd other countries of the cIvHircd world. Tlionmin object of tho univerrity 
ihould ho confined to imimlinR sound ediirstion with the special (mining of 
young men ill trade, Industrie I. nnd eommeivc. or in other wonis, ctlncation 
in it slmnlil ho * more pmctienl and levs purely literary.' 

Tlicre is nnothn: n«pcet of the question which clemnmls oiir serious nitention. If (ho 
Calcutta University lu< nM‘cd to (he t (.ntun of n re'ide.nti.sl university w lint would bo tho 
Into of cvistiiiR colleges ? 'lliere Is need for them, nniT they cannot be dispensed with, Jn 
my ojiiiiion, tho Cnlcultn University should ho imptovtsl nnd remodelled on tho lines of 
lli'o I'nii’crsilies which hnvo lately bcs>n r«lahlisJied in tlio commereinl eenlrea of Europe 
nnd n requisito number of tcchnienl nnd industrial collegca should ho Rtnrted. Tlio o.visUng 
colleges w ill remnin under it, as they have been, 'riioyiiccxl not bo compelled to open n 
depiwlment of tcclinology ns onnppendage. This wrill, inevilahly, load to tlio subordination 
of tho tcehnicaldciKirtmcnt, nnd tho real object will bo lost. I would, thcretoro, prefer 
tho cstahlishmcnl of now colleges and schools, wlioro education* siionid homoro pmctienl 
and less purely litemry. ..... . . ... 

At tho simo limo, I thinls n residcntml timversity is required for real culture, liigli 
ntor.ary pursuits, nnd liighcr nltahimcnts. Tiio cost of its education will necessarily bo 
high, but such a univorsiiy is not intended for every cksss of person, jforcover, the 
aprit deeorps nmongst students, and other odvantngca which are pcculinr features of tlio 
rcadontial system, can Imrdly ho attnined in a university olhbr tlinn residentiej. 
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The above division of muTeratyedacatiozi is the natuial outcome of tlie present econo- 
mic conditions of this countiy. The increasing number of graduates, and the growing 
difSculty of finding suitable occupations for them, have drawn attention to the fact that, 
except in tlie cases of law, medicine, and, possibly, teaching ’, a university education 
does not in itself fit a man for any particular form of employment m life. Indeed, if we 
confine our attention to the state of the ordinary bachelor of arts, we must‘ exclude even 
the above-mentioned exceptions and we can say that the arts course, which is taken by tho 
majority of students, docs not in itself prepare any man for the practical work of life. 

After pointing out the above difficulties and drawbacks, Mr. Martin (professor of fihe 
Islamia College, Lahore) puts the matter thus : — * What wo want in India to-day is not 
a university of the Oxford and Cambridge type (perhaps we are scarcelyready for them 
yet), but rather of the modem commercial type such as have sprung up in ^gland in 
recent years in great industrial centrE»,bhch as, Manchester, livorpool, Leeds, Sheffield, 
and Nottingham. In these univermties, while literary culture and abstract knowledge are 
not neglected, stress is laid on such subjects as industry, applied smence, agriculture, 
etc., and a man may take bis degree as a bachelor of commerce, instead of as a bachelor 
of arts, if lie so pleases ’. 

On the one hand, wo have Indian trade and industry crying out for educated men 
and, on the other, a crowd of educated young men crying out for employment ; but, some- 
how, tho two do not como together. Tho businessman and the manufacturer do not want 
the present typo of graduate — he has no use for him, and the graduate too often despises a 
burincss career, and is certainly not fit for it. In order to bring tho two together 
a radical reconstraoifon of univerrity education on practical modem linos is absolutely 
essential. 

Now, in order to relieve the state of pressure, and make educated men fit for 
various avocations of life, Mr. Martin advocates one sort of nnivermty, and not the univers- 
ity of the type of Oxford or Cambridge, heoouso, in Iiis opinion, wo are not yot ready for 
it. Tills BUggesrion is rather half-hearted, and docs not meet tho situation fully. 
What would ho do with tho post-groduato scholars, research students, or such studeuts 
who arc now engaged in higher studies In tho University Ocll^e of Calcutta f What 
would he do with the sons of gontleinai who educate their children to fit them for somo 
other spheres of lifo I Of course, hb. Martin’s Buggestions are mainly based upon tho 
existing educational stato of tho Punjab. The needs and requirements of India must 
bo ascOTtained and satisfied according to the conditions prevailing in each province. Tho 
more I think of tho educational and economical problems of India the stronger becomes 
my conviction that one sort of univerrity education cannot meet tho present rituation. 
Moreover, to overload a angle university with ail sorts of education and training will lead 
to tho subordination of ono branoh to the other, resulting in the inevitable consequence of 
paying more attention to general education at the cost of special training. One instance 
will sufiico. In Bengal agricultural schools aro under tho Director of Publio Instruction, 
and bis annual rojxirt for 1916 allows only two pnpils in an agricultural school ; tho 
reports of previous years show ‘ nil ’. In a country pre-eminently agricultuial such is 
the progress made in agricaltural education ! Had these schools been under tho Director 
of Agriculture, or any other officer, his responability would have induced him to pay pro- 
per attention to tho subject. The improvement of agriculture is not tho concern 
of the Education DepartmenVand it can hardly bo expect^ that that department would 
do what ought to have otherwise been done for a subject improperly thrust upon its 
riioulders. 

I, therefore, suggest that there should bo two kinds of nniveraty with set purposes to 
satieiy the requirements of our present-day lifo. 


Hunter, Hark. 

(ii) Certainly ; when times arc favourable tho creation of centralised residential nni- 
vorsitics should bo most favourably considered. On tho other hand, there appears 
to bo a distinct danger of tho * idea ’ of a centralised university being utilised 
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Hunter, Mare — eonid. — Huq, Tlio Hon'blo Maulvi A. K. IFuziul. 


for n very difforont purpose, viz., tho institution of smnllcr federal univenitiia 
made up of fragments of tho older federal universities. This sort of thing Trill 
only make the idea of eontraliscd universities more diflicult of attainment. Tho 
now university of llysoro is, I consider, a case in point. Probably tho Univeta- 
ity of Patna is another. Such schemes gain a certain amount of popularity, 
partly. oTving to tho sentiment of local patriotism, portly OTring to tho prospect of 
ohonp degrees. I suspoet tho latter motive to be tho more powerful. Wo have at 
present tiro movomonts, or qimsi-movomonts, for smoll fodoral universities going 
on in South India at tho present momont. I doprooato tho foundation of any 
now university, not n eontraliscd university, in India. 


Huq, Tho Hon'blo Maulvi A-. K. Fczlul. 

Qt 

(i) I am very strongly in favour of tho ostablishmont of o university at Dacca not 
in pursunneo of a thoughtloss and hurried concession to political demand, but in 
response to n genuine nTvakoning towards tho higher form of university learning 
Tvliieh has recently taken place in Eastern Bengal. Dacca has all tho latent 
advantages of being a centro of university training, better in some recocts than 
Calcutta. 

Tho defoots in tho report of tho Doeoa University Committee ore duo to tho fact 
that tho committoo did not compriso many men who had prootical knowledge of 
thoso causes which have ultimately led to the foUnro of tho Calcntto Univemty 
as a tooehing institution and a centro of learning. In appointing tho committee 
Government sclcotcd several gentlemen of strong political viows, bnt of little 
proatical experionoo in matters of university life. As is well known tho Dacco 
University wns at first meant to bo a concession to Muhammadan sentiment as a 
set-off against tho injustico dono to tho community by the annulment of tlie 
partition of Bengal. Tho sohemo, however, that has been worked out by the 
committeo satisfies neither tho test of criUdsm from a university man's point 
of view, nor has it been very onthusiastically received by the Mohammadan 
community. ' 

Tliero aro two matters in tho scheme to which I would liko very briefly to refer. 
Tho &8t is about tho Mohammodan College. I am one of tho strongest advo- 
cates of such an institution, but only on condition that we oro given the genuine 
artiole ai\d not a mere sham. I wish spcoially to guard against the possibility of 
tbo proposed Muhammodan College falling below the Dacca College in efficiency 
os a teaching institution. Xhavomy apprdiensions that, in ease Muhammadans 
get thdr ovni college, Muhammadan boys Trill have very little chance of getting 
admitted into tho Dacca Collcge,TrI>ioh will, therefore, gradually lapse into a merely 
Hindu institution. If the proposed collego bo equally as good in all respects 
os tho Dacca College wo may not have much reason for complaint ; but' I Trould 
certainly refuse to barter away the rights ond privileges of ^students of future 
generations for tho sake of a mere scntimontol Trictory in securing a collego of our 
OTm. -Wo insist upon this Muhammadan College in order to affo]^ facilities 
of suitable instruction .to the largo surplus in our student community who fail 
to get admission into existing colleges: bnt tto Trould certainly consider it a 
great loss if the mere oxistenoe of this Muhammadan College were to deprive our 
students of all tho privileges of studying in tho Dacca College. I Trould, therefore, 
insist on tho effidonoy, in a state of equality Triththe Dacca College, as tho sine 
qua non for the establishment of tho proposed Muhammadan College at Dacca, 
fi^o second matter on which I Trish to make some oomments is Trith regard to tho - 
fooulty of Islamio studies in the 'Dacca University. This is a very useful sugges- 
tion which tho committee has made, and I would only like to add a reservation 
that 'iiie study of English riiould never be relegated to the cold groove of neglect, 
English is bring already subordinated to the claims of other subjects of study, 

'^resulting in a deficiency in the quality of our graduates of tho present day. The 
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f emorks -nrhioli I have made with reference to the respective claims of English, as 
well os of the vernacular, as set forth in my answer to question 11, apply with 
great force to tho cose of English versus oriental languages. While, therefore, I 
advocate the creation of faculties of Islamic studies, I wo^d suggest slight modifi- 
oations so os to assign to the study of English the importance which it deserves. 
Tho above are the two main aspects of tho problem, but there are other defects 
of detail wliich axe of comparatively minor importance. 1, therefore, advocate 
the establishment of a university at Dacca, the establishment of a Muhammadan 
arts college at Dacca provided &at it is equal in efficiency to the Dacca College, 
and the creation of faculties of Islamic studies provided that tho details are so 
worked out os to preserve for tho study of Eng^h on undimiaished amount of 
i attention from tho educationist’s point of view. , 

I am strongly of opinion that nnivorsitios, not necessarily on tho lines of tho Dacca 
scheme, can bo established at other centres of population within tho presidency, 
oven now. 1 would suggest as possible centres Chittagong, Bajshahi, and 
Burdwan, besides, of course, Dacca. 


Huque, M. AzizxjIi. 

(i) Tho term “ well-to-do ” should bo roplaood by any other proper or personal 
name. It hurts tho popular fooling in a domooratio ago and generates an amount 
of uneasiness in normal minds — and much lies in a name. Tho cost of the 
oolloge, initial and recurring, should be met by tho well-to-do classes. 

Islamic studios should make vernacular compulsory up to the B. I. standard. There 
need not bo any provision for law and engineering studios. There should bo a 
little more English throughout tho course up to the degree standard. 

I agree with Mr. Mahomed Ali’s minute— both in his reasons and his conclusion 
that tho graduates of Islamic faculties should bo called B.A.’b and M.A.’s. 

{ii} Tins involves a large amount of initial and roonning expenditure. Moreover, the 
establishment of any university primarily requires a numbor of able men of cul- 
ture and education to take genuine interest in, and to manage, tho university 
affairs, whom it is not always possible to got in a oentro outsido Calcutta except, 
to a certain extent, at Dacca. Some sort of federal ^stom is, therefore, perhaps 
inevitable for years to come. At tho same time, wo must guard oursolvos against 
too rigorously thinking that tho University is a separate body from tho oollegcs ; 
some form of delegation is inevitable in a province of 62 mUlions, whore wo cannot 
afford to have too many universities . I think mofussil interest should bo created 
in higher education. I would advocate tho establishment of five academics in 
five central places, viz . , Hboghly or Burdwan for tho Burdwan division, Enshnagar 
for the Frosidenoy division, Bajshahi for tho Bajshahi division, Chittagong for 
the Chittagong division, and Mymonsingh or Barisal for tho Dacca division, outside 
Dacca. Those academies will bo miniature executive and deliberative bodies for 
colleges within the division, and a scheme may bo devised in which they would bo 
given some freedom, power, and responsibility, subject to tho supervision, control, 
guidance, or veto of tho univorsiiy. The examination shall, however, bo under 
tho control and managomontof the University, which shall determine a uniform 
or special, examination or examinations. Tlie board of academics shall consist 
of a pro-vioe-chancellor, representatives of professors and public gentlemen ; 
half of whom shall bo Mnssalmans. 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 


i( i) Tho Dacca University scheme should be modified as follows : — . 

.(a) The official control exercised cither directly or through the Unii-ersity should 
bo reduced to a minimum. 
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Indian Apsooialion, Calcutta— conW.—InrAN,- Mnulvi JronAsratAB— Irons, Miss IL T- 
IsstAiT, Klinn Bahadur MonvMMAD— Jbnki.vs, Waiter A. 


(t) Tlioro should bo a oommcrcial, industrial, and ngricnitunil sido to it. There should 
bo a faculty for technology generally. 

(ii) An incrcaso in the number of universities, with our present limited resources, would 
not bo dc^ablo in the interests of higher education. 


Ibfak, Maulvi Mohasimai}. 

(i) In the Dacca University pronsion should bo made for adequate and proportionate 

representation of Muliommadans. It is also necessary that Urdu should be 
, recognised as ono of tho second languages. 

(ii) Yes ; universities of tlio mono-college typo moy, with advantage, be cstablidtcd 

at difTcrent centres of tlio presidency, such ns Cliittagong, Bajshahi, Sylhet, i-nd 
Gauliati, gradually ns llnancial conditions permit. But, even under 
present financial conditions, it is necessary that such univcrntics should bo imme- 
diately started in Calcutta and at Dacca. 


Ieoks, Miss M. V. 

(i) Tho women’s oollogo scheme is rat her of tho nature of a domestic economy school 

than of a oollogo for tho liigher education of women ; it bos been laid down on 
strictly ultilitarian lines, and with too littlo idea of scholarship. 

Tho idea of preparing incidentally for tho mcdicol profession is a sound ono, huta 
good doni of tho more olomontoryrrork might bo done in schools if a domestic 
economy course, including hygiene, siok nursing, and tho caro of children, were 
insisted upon. 

Separate hostel occommodation should bo provided for Anglo-Indians. 

(ii) Yos, a university could bo established at Dacca. 


IsiiAiL, Eban Babadur Mohanoiad. c 

(i) There ought to bo adequate Muhnmicadnn representation in the convocation end 
tho council. 

The cost of living in hostels should not bo prohibitive, hluhnnunadon students 
are daily increasing adcqnoto provision should bo made for them both lu 
hostels and colleges. An adequate number of scats in colleges, other tlion 
Muhammadan colleges, should bo fixed for Muhammadan students. Bengali 
should not form part of tho curriculum beyond tho matriculation. 

As regards jurisdiction it should bo partly federal and portly residential. 

(ii) Yes ; Bnrdwon, Bajshahi, ond Cbittogong. ~ „ 

In this connection, I should like to draw tho particular ottention of the Commission 
to the fact that tho establishment of Islomio studies ns ono of the faculties of 
tho proposed Dacca University is n greet necessity. A very large number of 
Muhammadan students desire religious studies ond they camot be dissuaded 
from this. By tho establishment of tliis faculty thw training will assume 
d^nite shape. 


Jenkins, Waiteb A. 

I would suggest tho following oslUwlytoIeodtonmorosotisfnotoiystoteof affaiia 
than those at present obtoining in Calcutta:— 

(a) That affiliotion of outside colleges be not ollowed in the proposed Dacca Univers- 
' ity. TMs would do nwoy with most of tho difBcultics now being encount- 
ered. 
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(b) That all toaohera ia the Univeisity bo nnder the control of the Univeiaity. 

(c) That the aoademio aide of the Univeiaity ho almost entaiely controlled by the 

teachers. « 

(d) That in the different departments authority he vested in the heads of de- 

partments. 

(e) That all jumor posts, such as demonstrators, he mode striotly temporary, say, for 

three years only, in order to provide stepping stones for able students, and 
to ensure that a man docs not settle down for life in a junior position to 
Tvhat heoomes routine and uninspired woilr. 

>(/) That all students bo resident in university hostels, and that the University bo 
divided up into messes or colleges, by the inter-iivoliy of which the building 
up of a true collego spirit -will be possible. 

{g) That, if possible, the lecture system bo dropped up to the intermediate stage and 
that more tutorial work bo ensured. 

fji) That a new science laboratory be construoted after the plan sent to one of the 
members of the Commission.* 


Jones, C. B. W. 

^i) It is, 1 think, generally admitted that the standard of admission to the Univers- 
ity is too low, and that matriculates are, in the great majority of oases, unfitted 
. by their attainments to receive a university education. One defect of the Dacca 

University scheme is that, while recommending many admirable methods of 
improving the character and methods of teaching, it makes no real attempt to 
xoisethe standards of teaching and study, inasmuch ns it recommends the 
retention of the existing conditions of admission to the University. I recognise 
the difficulties under which the Dacca University Committee laboured in this 
oonnection. It was contemplated that tho new University would draw its 
students from the same schools ns tho Calcutta University and it was, no doubt, 
felt that, as long os tho latter maintained tho okisting standard of admission, it 
had perforce to follow suit. It is, however, a question whether tho timo has not 
arrived for tho Calcutta University to raise its standard of admission. Until 
this is done it is doubtful whether much progress can bo mode in tho higher 
branches of study. 

Another criticism which may ho made in connection with tho Dacca 'University 
scheme is that it lays undue stress on the collegiate typo of institution. There 
is much to ho said for tho collegiate institution. It encourages esprit de corps 
and provides facilities for close social intercourse and physical recreation. But 
in a centralised university these advantages may ho equally well secured by a 
system of hostels, or haUs of residcnco, while it would ho more economical to 
concentrate all tho teaching in tho University itself. In short, tho ideal to bo 
arrived at is a unitary university, with a system of hostels for those students 
whoso homes ate situated outside the University town. 

>^ii) A centralised university might ho cstahlisbcd at Calcutta. Of other centres I 
cannot speak. At Calcutta many of tho conditions necessary for the establish- 
ment of a centralised University aro already in existence — a large body of 
students, advanced teaching, and a certain number of commodious buildings. 


Jones, T. Cothbertson. 

■(ii) In Calcutta wo have an enormous ccnWllsod university, too unwieldy to bo really 
efficient, with a number of outlying colleges, whioh, for financial and other 
reasons, are tmahlo to compete with the largo colleges at tho centre and relieve 
tho pressure on their accommodation. It is the absenoo of largo and efficient 
colleges in the presidency outside tho University Centro which has resulted in 


Not printed lirrc, ^ 
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jroNTs. T.CnTmiEitT.-<o.v— IvABBi, Mftuivi Aimn.— Khttii.Amii.irAsnr.M- 

Kosiio, I’uns-ACKAstmA. 


l!w iirpicnt HtAto of things i« tko Calcutta Un{vcn.itfnml, in my opinion, Utbete 

Iittd been ip the presidency ottior competing centres «ueli m exist in tlw United 
Provincefl nt Luoknaw, Agm, Alignrii nnU Ucnnres, mnny of the more giarine 
evils of tlio GMculUi Univeraily might hnvo been nvoidrd. 

I ssonld, Uiercfore, imggeal tJwt levelling nnd rcsidciitinl iinivcrsitica might, with 
ndvontAgO, bo cot up at Dcrhnmpur, ItAjhimiii, and Corailla, 


ICaiusi, Mauivi Auddl, 

llivre Ls no doulit that rraiilential iiniversities of tho typo of Iho proposed Dacca 
Univrreity, if projH'rly condurtri), noultl be more oflicient institutiona for imparting 
rdnrntion on n ronnil bnsis than tbe existing iinircraitim of tiio federAl typo. Bntthoic 
nho nre fully ncqiminted with tho bnckwnrd condition nnd poverty of tlio people of this 
country rniinot be nllogetbcr blinded by tho nttraetivo Ideob of a residential university. 
Tho crying need of tho country* in extonniro eduention. At (his nfago of tho coontty's 
cducnlionnl development eurfneo ehould not I>o altogether Mcri/iced for depth. More 
Attention Alioutd, tliercfore, bo devoted to llic extension and improvement of federal 
nniven-it le.s, nnd RioBt of tho Avniinblo teeoutceA rhould bo utilised lot this purpose. Iha 
munl>er of ctudenta who nro in a {losUion to nvait themsclveii of tho costly education im- 
parted in ft rcfidentiftlnniversity may not Im very barge, and their requitemente may be 
QU'l by tho Benare.s, Aligorhi end Dacca Univen-ilira for tho present. 


KnAK> Anut. IIashem. 

(i) In niy opinion, it will bo adrantageoua for tho D.acca University to conliDO ilseli 
to tho two D.A. or D. Sc. cla.mcaondto makoits admission test correspond to 
tho I.A. or I.S0. etandard of tho Cilciitla University. Tho chongo will, on the 
ono linnd, enlarge tlio aphero of usefulness of tho Dacca University, and, on the 
other, by reducing tho total expea’o of a couiso at tho University, will bring it 
n itliin tho means of a moro numerous class of people of moderate means. 

(ii) IdonottliinkitwillboposaiblotoeslAblish universities at other centres of popuLv 
tion in Bengal on tho lines of tho Dacca schomo either now or in the near future. 
But universities with a more limited scopo may bo established in sueh advanced 
centres ns Chittagong, Bnrdwnn, KrLihnngnr, nnd Bnjshahi, 


KuNOU, POBStAOnAKDBA. 

J do not consider tlmt tlio universities on tho lines of tho Dacca scheme, or on other 
lines, nre, in tho present atnto of tho province nnd partioulnrly of its financial condition, 
citlicr'desiroblo or procticablo in a number of mofumil centres. At present, tlioro is very 
little neademio atmospbero in any jilaco outside Calcutta. Tim creation of such an 
ntmosplicro involvoi a big expendituro of monoy which might bo moro profitably utilised 
in improving the existing system nnd increasing tlio number of colleges. Tho establish- 
ment of residentfal universiUes at sovcml centres would mean tho retention in each of 
them of sevoml men of exceptional abiiitics.uho would bo most useful for doing post- 
graduate work. TIio demand for such post-^duato work is yet so small in our country 
that ono or two greirt centres of such teaching nro quite snflicient for this province and 
tiicro would bo little or no demond for posbgmdnato work in tho smaller universities. 
Under the oiroumBtances,,! consider that it will bo moro pincticablo to reserve post- 
graduate teaching for tlioiUnivcisitics in Calcutta and Dacca, to limit tho teaching in 
colleges, other than tho University College, to tho graduation coutso (pass and honours), 
nnd to attempt, ns far os possible, to make the college residential in type. 
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, Langley, G. H. 

(i) (a) Univcnity education in Bengal coidd bo greatly improved bj* establishing a 
residential Universitj’ in Dacca. Such n University could bo inaugurated 
from the present Dacca colleges ; and the buildings already existing in Dacca, 
if v-iscly utilised, would meet almost all immedinto needs. It would pro- 
babl}' be necessary to build a number of hostels and to inalco nltcmtions in 
some of tlio buildings, but the initial expenditure need not bo excessivo. As 
regards hostels I do not consider it neccssniy, or oven desirable, to erect 
expensive buildings. Tho homes of most of the students are simple, and I 
doubt the wisdom of habituating them during their college career to n very 
much more olnboratc style of Jiving. Detailed suggestions have already 
been miidu, and, I boliovc, others arc being made, n.s to the disposal of buildings. 
Thcdifllculty'of initiating n new University atD.sccn isnolono of buildings, 
but of -men. A body of able teachers must bo found, and it must 
bo given satisfactoiy conditions of work. A.s far ns possible, all tho 
senior teachers in the University should be men capable of thinking inde- 
pendently and possc.ssing l>clicf in, and enthusiasm for, univcn>ity Mliicntion. 
Many of them n|ao should have e.vpcricnec of university life of tho kind it i.s 
intended to c.stnblish. Unless men of this typo throw their energies and 
enthusiasm into (ho fonning of (be Univemity it will be impossible (o 
combat tho strong forces of reaction which must, for many years, bo present. 
For this reason the teaching stall should comprise o strong body of men 
trained in tho universities of Europe but, at the same time, I am convinced 
(hnt among Indian professors tmim'd in this count rj' there are many who 
are profoundly dissatisfied svitli things n.s they arc, and whose mfliienco would 
be invaluable in the making of n univcniity. 

(b) But no bmly of tcnclicrs •uill be able slinpo the character of the University 

iinles.s they be given power. Tbo teacliing staff must bo autonomous. It 
must bo entirely free from the control of Calcutta. Courses of study and 
examinations in tho Calcutta University liavo become so stereotyped tiint, 
nllliougb reforms may bo mtroducctl, the best results will riot bo obtnmcd at 
Dacca unless llic University be independent Ilcaltliy nvolry between Calcutta 
and Dacca would be bcucncial to both institutions, but 1 fear that, should 
they be united, the spontaneous growth of botli would be seriously aifected. 

Teachers themselves must he allowed to control courses of sliuly, methods of 
teaching, and examinations. These aro now too largely detennined by the 
pretentious and elaborate syllabuses of tbo Calcutta Uiiivcn-ity. Books of 
notc.s have been compiled upon every sy]Inbu.s, and tho cxnniinations aro of 
such a charaotcr that tho student who lias metnorised tliu notes, and can 
repeat them pnidcntly, is invannbly Fnccc.ssfitl. The sy.sterii gives no freedom 
to the tcaclicr and it fcttcis tho studies of tlio most able sliulents. When 
n teiielicr gives expression to ideas which are n.ost cliaracterislically liLs own 
the majority of students feel that his instruction is irrelevant to tbo purpo.so for 
which they have cntcrcil college. They think they arc not being given a fair- 
chance of success in tlieir c.xaminntion% But if teachers were given power over 
courFcs of study and examinations they could give of their bc.st to their 
students, and barnar text-books would imiiiodiatcly be rendered useless. 

(c) Tho departments for llio various studies iiiidcrtnkcn by tlio Univerfity must bo 

organised on a sound basis. To Iboso who are mainly conscreant with 
universities ns they exist in the West it will appear that (lii.s point should 
bo taken for granted ; ucvcrtbclcj'S, in view of the cornplolo nbscnco of any 
kind of internal organisation in tlio colleges of Bengal, tins rcfcreiico may bo 
considered necc.ssnry. There nro non’ no heads of deporltnents, and no one 
is responsible for tlio organisation of tho studies within any department. 
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I/ANOLUy, G. 1I.~C0«W. 


Tlie only |»rnon wliohiKianypovcr in tlio principal, and ho Is too hug- to 
concern himHclf with tho orgnntsafion of, tho work of every departmt 
noitlior hns lie. in every instnnee, the expert knon'Icdgo which is cjscntisL 
lilcinboraliip of tho Indian edneat ionnl service simply means increased pay, 
and not greater imn-cr or responsibility. 1 fully sy’mpathiso avith tho riw 
of many Indinn professors educated in this country thot a Kuropcan or su 
Indian appointed to the service in England should not, merely because ot 
tiicso ncoidents, Im placed over tho Provincial educational scrvico professor, 
irrespeolivo of Iris ability or cx}>cricnee, Tho question is not ono of race, nor 
of (bo rointivo valuo of education received under diflcrcnt conditions ; hnt 
of the necessity, which is oa’crywhero clso recognised, of sound organisaUoa 
witliin tho departments of a university. In each important branch of learn- 
ing ono man who might hnvo tho status of “University Professor” ehonll 
ho Appointed. Por theso posts tho best men avnilablo should bo seemed 
wlu’tlior they bo Indian or European, trained in England or in this country. 
Tlio only quatidcatiQU which should be consider^ is that of fitness for 
the work. Itut after appointment thhy sliould not bo informed that nithhi 
tlicir departments tlioy arc without power, and that any other locturcr in 
tho dop.srtmont has equal st.snd(ng frith them. On (ho other hand, they 
must be given tcsponsiblo freedom, and tho power ot putting their ideas 
into ctTcet, in consultation and co-oiiemtion with their colleagues. 

()/) Tiiia nnlnrolly ]c.sds to tho question of tho relation of professors to Goremmeni 
Tho ovisting defect of intomnl organisations is largely tho result ot the fact that 
professors ol colleges are members of tho Government ferricca. and ara not 
appointed to npeeinl positions In particular colleges. Tbo con«cqucnco of this 
is tiint it is not nlawys pos.siblo to get tho best available man for any post that 
may bo vacant > and, further, that tho reintion between Icotuiora in any college 
is liio conventional rclaUon between certain wider Goverament services, and 
not tho natural rotation necassaiy for tho most oillcicnt organisation of the 
studies. I am, tbcrcioro, convincod that provided satisiactory safeguards can 
ho given for Hho scenrity of positions (such sniegnards being nccos5.aTy to 
securo tho best type of professor), it will bo belter to dbsoriato prolcosoio 
from their immediate scrvico to Government, nnd to make them servants of 
t lio University, appointed to definito posts. Apart from this it is donbtfnl 
wlicliicr that freedom and autonomy of tho body of tcnohois, which is so 

, c-siontial to tlio lifo of tho Univomity, oan bo attained. 

(e) If tbo Dacca University bo established no inofussil colleges should boaflUh'atcd 
for iiiglicr studies. Tho system of oxtemal affiliation would involvo tho 
dotennination of courses of study and of examinations by dotaiJed sylfabnsos, 
and would restriot tho liberty of tho tcaolicr. 

Tho question lias been raised ns to whotber tbo cxtomal affiliation of University 
College, Bonding, of which I have bad experience, to tho Ohiversity of Ixmdon 
rendered education of a true university typo imjtoasiblo at that institution. 
This iins certainly not been (ho result at Bonding, but there are fund- 
amental di0cioncos bctn'ccn conditions thcro and those hero in BengoL At 
Beading thoro is a group of able mcn*wIio thoroughly understand tho heeds 
of university life, and whoso energies hnvo created nn extraordinarily officiont . 
educational institution, possessing a residential system which is os good os 
that of any modem university in Britain. Tho group of teachers at Beading 
is such that they would oxoroiBe a aUmulating intalleetual influence ovw- 
stndonta under olmost any einumstonccs and, tho residential nnd tutorial 
aystom whioli has boon developed tiiiOT, renders such inflacnco inevitable. 
But tho necessity of external affiliation to London was never regarded " 
os advantageous. All who had thrown themselves into tho work folt that 
it restrained the spontaneous growth of tho young nnd vigorous institntion j 
and that, when the ooUego hod reached a certain stage of development, ond 
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its finance? had been eot upon a sound basis, it ought to bceomo an indo* 
X>cndcnt university. Reading would liavo possessed a univorsify by this 
time had it not been for the outbreak of war. 

.The question hero is not that of nfliliating Dacca to another university, but 
that of afliliatiiig a number of necessarily weak colleges to the Dacca 
University. For a great many years tenohing in tlio avenigo mofiissil collego 
cannot be of the kind which one hopes it will bo possible to obtain in 
Dacca, and it would bo unuiso to attempt to adapt the courses of study and 

, examinations ol the University to tbo needs of theso collcgc.o. In the near 
future it miglit uo better not to attempt bigbor studios in any of tho mofussil 
colleges. Tbo gloat problem of tho Dacca University will he to secure a 
siiflicicnt numbev of able tcacliors with enthusiasm for education on tho 
university plane. I’lio majority of tho teachers now in oollcgcs has boon 
trained under tbi old conditions and, atthongh among them there are men 
of great ability wh\S aro alive to tbo dcicots of tho old typo of education, 
and could co-opera, o in tlio work of creating a university with now tradi- 
tions, thoro nro many others who havo so grotm m'tb the old ttysLcm that 
they would find it extremely difficult to grasp an entirety now conception 
of education. Ilccaulo of this it would probably bo wise not to attempt 
higher studies in mhfussil colleges until a greater number of competent 
teachers is available, but to bring tiic best (cacbers from mofu-xiil colleges to 
the Dacca University. Mofussil colleges could continue to teach for inter- 
mediate c.vaminatiorj5 and pa«s degrees. 

<(/) A much greater distinction sltottld ho made between pass and honours courses. 
Now, n verj* largo /proportion of students in the colleges of Bengal do not 
dc«iro c<lucation /jf tho best type. On the other hand, there nro a few able 
and oantest studjnls svho nro capable of tho highest development. Tlio 
luluro ol Indian edaeation depends very lorgcly upon tho po^tibility of ecleot- 
ing those young men, giving them an education worlliy of llioir endomnonis, 
and persuading many of them to Uiko part in educational work. The 
present system is n fniluro in that, as a system, it does notliing for such 
students. Tlio difference between an lionours and a pass degree is merely 
one in the extent of the various ByIInbu«cs. Tlioro is very litllo ditrcrcnco 
in the quality of the work expected, or in the cliarnotcr of tho examinations. 
Answers of honours candidates to examination questions seldom indicate 
more than the ability to repeat information in tlio form in which it has been 
presented to them. When marking n sot of honours philosophy papers I have 
discovered that every student svas profcssotlly a Hegelian, although it has 
been perfectly oicnr that none of them had rend an English translation of 
any of Ucgcl’s works. In tho case of tho best students tins result is duo to tlio 
system. The student fears that by fniluro to conform to recognised con- 
ventions ho will forfeit his clianco of success. Since degreea are now easy to 
obtain, and are oonferred annually on a great number of students, it may bo 
■considered impossible to transform the character of alUoxanunations in such 
a way tlint tlio pereentago of students svlio pass wall iramwliatcly deerposo 
to about ono-iialf of whnt it now is. Novcrtlicless, nu Attempt should ho 
made to discover the best students, nnd to educate them truly ; or, rather so 
to begin tlio process of education that it will bo continued in after life. As 
a stop towards this end a radical disliiiction should ho made between 
lionours and pass courses. The latter might bo such that the average 
student, with tho kind of prcliininnrj’ training which is at prc.scnt to bo bad 
■in Bengal, would bo able to get o degree. Honours courses, however, sholud 
bo BO organized that only the best students could take them. No student 
should bo able to get an honours degree who had not read carefully some 
of tho works of the great thinkers upon these subjects which ho is studying, 
nnd Icanicd to think independently conccniing tho matters in which ho bos 
acquired o special interest. Such students need not all bo trained ns 
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spooinlists, A numbor of bonoura schools varj’ing in character would uctunUy 
bo founded. Thoso might bo classified into threo groups 

(1) Schools designed with the potposo of training men for speoifio professions, 

such as modicino, law, oto, ' 

(2) Sohoola intendod to produce usoful citizens, who might eventually t&he 

part in tlio government of the country. Here, the concrete life of tte 
peoples of India might bo studied through their history, economics, 
philosophy, ecienco, and such other branches of these subjects as would 
onablo the student to grasp intolligcntly their fundamental principles. 

(3) Schools adapted for thoso who havo n marked interest in some spedsl 

subject, and who eventually, it is hoped, might carry out leseaioh, and 
bocomo tcnaboiB. 

Bnt, to ivhatovor school the student belongs, an bonouis degree should not he 
awarded until ho attains some measure of self-expression in his thought. 
To soouro this ond it wonld probably bo found necessary to make the 
honours a three years’ oourso. With tliis extension the period for university 
study would still bo short, for it must bo remembered that, during the two 
years whieh students spend reading for intermediate examinations, instmetion 
must inevitably bo similar to that given in the secondary schools of 
Britain. 

Tho purposo of post-gradnnto ooursos should bo to carry education oi the- 
ohataotor of that begun in the honours courses to a still Itigher stage ; and, 
for this reason, only honours students shoirid bo allowed to proceed to 
post-graduato studies. JE'aailitios, however, might bo provided whereby pass 
students, who have shown nbilily ond keen intellectual interests, might be 
ollowod to road for honours tho year after they have obtained the pais 
dogroo, as a pialiminaty to post-groduato studies. 

(ff) Not only should tho Standard of honours and post-graduate ooutses he raised, 
but airangomonts for tho residence of students toking these courses should 
bo carefully oonsidored. In order that they may derive the full advantage 
from their university life it is neoossaiy that they should, as far os possible, 
losido together, and not be distributed indisoriminately among other 
students. Hveiyone who has had experience of university life knows that 
perhaps the greatest benefit is derived from free intelleotual oomtadeship 
among members of tho student fraternity, many of whom are eager for knoir- 
lodgo and arc seeking it in different fields of ekporienoe. Here, in Bengal, 
imdor existing oonditions, no student is able to get the full advantage of 
such intelleotual fellowship, ond no serious attempt has yet boon made to- 
render this possible. A step towards realising this ideal could be made in 
Dacca by bringing together honours and post-graduate students in one or two 
hostels, ond appointing to these thoroughly competent wardens. 

The basis upon whieh students arc now distributed among the various hostels 
uni s— distinctions of caste, and tho nature of tho studies in whieh they 
are engaged, and these are, by far, tho most simple prlnoiples of division. 
If, however, etudoats pursuing higher studies are to benefit to the full from 
their residence at the Dnivorsity it is desirable to bring as many varied 
typos of mind os is possible into intimate association so that they may learn 
to understand and to sympatiuso with one another. Hindus and Moham- 
medans, students of pure arts ond pure science, os well as of applied science- 
and teohnology, should bo housed together and encouraged to feel that they 
are mem^rs of a common sooiety. The only restriotion should be that 
they ore pursuing their studies on tho higher plane. Besidenee in hostels 
of this kind for a period of three or four years would be a more effective- 
Tr^ wvna of drttvring forth tho po-wers of a young man’s mind then any teach- 
ing, ond worfd train men to take liberal views of important problems. 
Iti the first instance, caste prejudice would be strong, and very few would 
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rooogniso that tho inestimable benefits to bo derived from thointimato 
nssoointion of a number of eager, but diverse, minds entirely outweighs thc- 
disadvantages of being obHgcd to moke arrangements for their living 
together. In time, however, the value of such a system would bo aeknow^ 
lodged. 

{h) Dishonesty of thought and expression is often fostered under tho present system 
because tho presentation of Western loiowlcdgo is not suiliciontly related to 
tho student’s own experience. There is little or no relation between tho 
opinions of a great number of students upon many subjeots and their 
lives. Tlioy aro constantly expressing ideas upon literary, philosophical, 
and other subjects not because they bcliovo, or oven understand, them, but 
bccauso they aro the conventionni ideas whioh, in their opinion, arc 
oxpeoted. Such falsity in expression must tend to undermine not only 
tho student's powers of mind, but also his oharactcr. Much would bo 
done to avoid this result if teachers, in such subjects as history, economics, 
literature, and philosopliy, were to build more upon tho thought and oxperi- 
cncoa R'liich tho student has imbibed from his environment. Courses of 
study should be designed so that this could bo done cfreclivcly in tho earlier, 
as well as in the more advanced, stages of teaching. 

(ii) I do not think universities similar to ttint of Dacca should bo established nt 
other centres of population notr owing to tho difficulty of finding competent 
teachers. In tho future, others might bo established. 


Latif, Syed Abdul, Klinn Bahadur. 

(i) Tho Dacca University scheme, so far os it provides for n residenttni university for 

B.A. and M.A. students, is most commendable, and, in my opinion, should bo 
given oifcct to. Tho intermediate standard may bo taught in tlio high schools 
nt a less cost, and is likely to prove n boon as much to students os to their guard- 
ians. Guardians generally fed diffident in sending tlioir newly passed matric- 
ulation boys to big toums, where not only tho cost of living is high, but no suitablo 
arrangement exists for tho supervision of tho conduct of boys. 

It will ho advantageous from tho point of view of cost not to hovo soparato colleges 
for Hindus and Muhammadans. They may bo soparato only for putposcs 
of residence, religious instruction, and tuition in their boarding'houscs. But 
they must attend lectures in the common rooms. 

(ii) It may ho possible to have a residential university at Zlojshnlii whero the Folico 

^ Training College ia A suitablo and healthy’ sitowill be available on tho banks ol 

tho Ganges. This will bo welcomed by the people of Northern Bengal among 
whom thcro has already’ been a keen awakening for education owing to tho acti- 
vities of tho VnrcndrnKcscarch Society. A nucleus for such a university already’ 
exists in tho Government college thcro which is famous for its good tcnoiiing of 
science. 


Mahasai, Kumar Ksihtindradeb Kai. 

(i) Tho Dacca University’ scheme may' bo extended so that tho proposed Dacca Uni- 
versity niny also include within its jurisdiction the mofiissii collrgcs of Bast Bengal, 
over which it may exercise federal control like that of nn examining body. 

In order to make tho Dacca University' scheme n success, and partially’ independ- 
ent of tho Goremraent of India in respect of funds, it will bo judicious if the Dacca 
University bo given nn examining control over tho colleges in Enstem Bengal,, 
in ncldition to its being a residential university’ (consisting of tito colleges situated 
in tho University town of Dacca only), after tlie Cambridge nnd Oxford system.. 
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THe lees realised Irom the mtendiug examinees of the proposed Unirersity 'will 
covoTi in pert) the recnrring expenses of the Univeraily thus relieving the Govern- 
ment of Lidia of a portion of the financial burden necessary to ensure success. 

-fil) Teaching and residential universities may, in future, with advantage, be established, 
in the healthy ports of Seng&l, when the existing colleges may form the nudens 
o! groiring universities. The Calcutta University should be made a teaching Uni- 
versity only in reqaeot of the colleges situated in the city proper (that being in- 
deed too heavy a task for any university really mindful of its business), whereas, 
in reject of the mofussil colleges, it may hold the position of an examining body 
merely. It may exercise some sort of very restricted control over the mofna- 
sil colleges situated in the 'tVestem districts of Bengal but, os, r^ords the colleges 
situated in the University to'wii, its control should be altogether absolute. 


Maitra, Akshay Eumab. 

\ . 

(i) I have no suggestions to make with regard to the Dacca University scheme in- 
asmuch as adequate resources for the formation of a mfiveraify at Dacca like that 
at Calcutta do not at present exist. 

((ii) n, however, teaching be limited to special subjects for which special facilifies 
exist in special localities outside Calcutta, special arrangements may be made 
at Dacca, Bajshah , Eongpur, and Burdwan for the advancement of learning in 
technology, agriculture, and antiquities. 


Maitra, Gopax Chandra. 

(i) The colleges for oriental studies (Islamio and Sanskritao) should promde for a 

liberal study of English 'litorature, European philosophy and soienoe. 

(ii) Yes ; in the future, when the needs could not be met bv the existing Univetsily, 

universities may bo establisbed at other oeutres of population. I should prefer a 
healthy hill station for the location of the next Dniveirnty. 


Maitra, Herambaohandra. 

I • 

(ti) The establishment of universities on the lines of the Dacca soheme at other centres 
of population -within the presidency would not be advantagoo'us to us at 
present, nor in the near future. Our resources ore far too limited for the organis- 
ation and effective working of a number of universities in Bengal. 


Maiuudab, Biraj Mohan. 

0) Considering the very large number of students who pass 'tho..matrioalation 
examination of the Calcutta University, and who are eager to receive 
collegiate education, it is not undesirable to have a separate University at Dacca, 
complete in itself, with faoilities to impart education in all the difiorent branch- 
es of knowledge. There ought to be a medical college and an engineering ooUego 
attached to it. The original Dacca Dmversity soheme contemplated the re- 
moval pf the Sibpur ^igiceering College to Dacca, which is absurd. This 
is the only college of its type under the Calcutta University, and many 
stuqonts who are eager to take up this profossiou are now refused odmi^on on 
account of want of accommodation. Under such oiroumatancos, it wonld bo 
. a great -loss to Western Bengal if the only engineering college were removed to 
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MaJUMDAR, PANCnAUAK. 

(ii) Universities of a teaching nnd examining nature may, in future, bo established 
with advantage nt, or in the neighbourhood of, Berhampur, Rongpur, 
Burdwan, and Gauhati. 


lilAtUK, Dr. D. N. 

The only criticism I would offer is that the^scheme ns dosoribed in the report is much 
too expensive. 

An attempt to bring out European experts nt a very high pay will not work in prac- 
tice. Mon of eminence who can create nn intellectual atmosphere won’t come — and if 
they do, they will soon got into a groove and lose much of their power for good. The work 
must ho taken up by dislinguishod Indians with adc(][uato scientifio training in Europe, 

' Eor do I BOO why there should bo sovoral colleges. Singlo-collogo-univorsitios such 
as Birmingliam, Leeds or Manchester might well have supplied the ideal for the creation 
of teaching unirorsitics in centres like Dacca — if only the requisite number of men in each 
of those centres were forthcoming who would cany on these universities. 

This is not possible at the present time. The only thing to do would bo to have uni- 
versities of the federal type nt suitable centres (there being in Calcutta alone a teaching 
and federal university combined). 

Until the federal typo has been properly developed in connection with the E.Taminmg 
University of Colcutta, new ones should not bo started. 


Mazumdar, The Hon’blc Babu Amvika Charan. 

(i) The Dacca UnivcrBil 3 ’ schemo is nn ill-digcstcd scheme which 1ms not yet emerged 

from its shifting phases nnd assumed definite shape. A university without the 
preliminary arrangements for tho different bmnclics of study, such ns arts, 
science, medicine, law, nnd engineering, would bo n misnomer. Hio years that 
have been wasted in Imtcliing this ill-conccivcd scheme would linvc been moro 
profitably spent if tho vague allotment made in tho budgets, and lapsing year 
after yc.'ir, had been used for tho establishment at Dacca of ono coUego in 
medicine nnd nnoflicr in civil engineering. I consider it a moat mischievous 
idea to establish a college for ••well-to-do classes.” Those who oro called 
“well-to-do classes" may bo provided with soparalo boarding eafahlishmcnls 
to cuUivnlo their dietetic tastes and grow up in luxury if they choose ; hut to 
have o soparalo college for them would ho to deny them a high standard of 
education which association with meritorious students nnd healthy rivnby in an 
atmosphere of plain living nnd high tliinlung nlono can soouro. It has been 
truly said that there is no royal road to learning. Hie proposed Dacca Univers- 
ity, in order to bo a truly residential Universitj’, ought not to have any 
lerritorinl jurisdiction. It should bo properly equipped and furnished with all 
branches of study and staffed with first-rnlo professors of recognised 
standing, and it should bo open to all students from nil oollcgcs who may bo 
desirous of joining it under residentini conditions. Tho oxaminalions should, by 
no means, bo lower than those of tho existing Calcutta Universitj’. 

(ii) Thoonly other place, as far as I can sec, where n university of tho typo proposed 

above can be established in Bengal, is perhaps Chilfagong, so ns to cquidisfributc- 
nil the centre of learning for tho convonicnco of tho people. 
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r 


MeeK) D. B, 

j(i) The Dacca University scheme has come through various stages since it wos first 
drawn up, and it has aaffercd various modifications, stood in its original 

form it was the result of two ideas which, in my opinion, are fundamentally 
wrong. 

<a) A univernty is not a collection of buildings, howevor beautiful and useful they 
may be. It is a group of intellects dovdoping other intelleots by example 
and by contact with them in the soaroh'for hnowlcdgo, with such necessary 
things as libraries and laboratories nt its disposal. 

(h) A huge now university cannot be planted all ready grown and in full bloom. 

On studying the scheme the one impression 1 have alw'ays received is that the Dhi* 
versity has always been made subsidiary to the utilisation of a certain number 
of buildings and sites. A good many men have spent oonmderablo time on 
the scheme, mostly, as far as one can gather, in juggling one department from 
one building to another, or from ono part of a building to another. Perhaps 
it might bo better to got the* real University together, ».e., the body of 
intelleots to which I liaro referred, and then allow it to build such a house as 
would be suitable and useful to it. However, in my opinion, the, educational 
institutions in Dacca do form a very sound nucleus for a now University, 
hut the University should bo based on that nnolous and developed from it in 
lime. A certain amount of money would bo' required to begin a small Uni- 
versity at Dacca and, I believe, a certain amount is available ; but the sum 
whioh was originally required was somewhat largo, and is not now likely to bo 
available for somo time to come. The objeotion has been made from some 
quarters that rince the original sum estimated is not likely to become available 
immediately no Umverrity should be started at Dacca. For example, it has 
been said &at there will not be money enough to begin an cngincoring college, 
but that is no argument against beginning tlie University without an engineering 
college, and, as funds do appear in future, to expand the University. To come 
down to details, an agricultural -and veterinary college is a much more pressing 
need for Eastern Bengal than an engineering college. The place for an engineer- 
ing college is an engineering centre, and Dacca could scarcely bo termed an 
engineoring centre. 

*riiero are many other superfluous parts in the original scheme, superflaous at the 
beginning of a new univermty, tliougli following in time with devejopment. 
If I may arrange tiie essentials in order, as thot order appears to me, then a 
line may be drawn after almost any one and a beginning made with those 
above the line as a nniverrity. Tlio others could be added as demand for 
them proved the necessity of their addition. 

(1) Arts College. 

<2) Soience College. 

(3) College for the training of teachers. 

(4) .Agpdoultural and Veterinary College. 

(5) Medical College. 

(6) I^w College. 

(7) Engineering College. 

It must be understood that by an arts or sdence or any other land of college I don’t 
mean simply a budding. I wish to lay far mote stress on the soul of tlie 
colleges than has been done in tho Dacca University report. From th's order 
it wiU be at once evident that I lay very conmdemble stress on the development 
of colleges for the training of teachers, and on the development of an agricultural 
college. My reasons for this stress will appear from what I have to say later, 
but I may just mention here that my opinion is tliat the development of Bengal 
will depend more on the elementary education of the people in large numbers, ' 
than on the higher e-iuriition of a 'few. Such a spreading of olcmontary 
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education 'trill involve the training of teachers in large numbers. Also Eastern 
Bengal is an agricultural country, and hence the stress I lay on this portion 
of any educational system to bo developed in tliose parts. 

All the remarks -vrhich I make later on the freedom of colleges within’the Univerrity, 
and on the freedom of professors within the colleges and the University, Itrould 
apply to any centred university begun at Dacca or elsewhere. 

The foundation of colleges for special classes is a point which should bo conridered 
very carefully before any step is taken. History has shown that such measures 
in other countries have had a tendency to “ foster the spirit of rivalry and 
contention Academic ri'valry may bo good from a practical point of ■view 
so long as it remains a stimulus and does not become a disturbing factor. 
Even at its best, however, rivalry is educationally rather a low kind of stimulua 


Mitba, The Hon’ble Hai MABEin)BA Ceandba, Bahadur. 

(ii) It is desirable to establish universities at one pi ice in each division within Bengal, 
but this suggestion may stand postponed till adeqiato funds are received. 

The establishment of agricultural, commercial, and technical universities in suit- 
able places is desirable. 


Mteteb, Dr. Dwabkanath. 

(i) I generally approve of the scheme. The residential principle underlying that 

seheme ought to be given a fair trial The great defect of the present s'^stem 
of the Calcutta University is that it does not foster the growth of corporate life. 
For, I think that, if, there is a university atmosphere by which people got 
familiar with lines of thought other than the ordinary, that must be of great 
advantage, and this oan omy be achieved by having a residential university as 
the Dacca University Committee contemplates. 

(ii) The desirability of the establishment of universities in other parts of the province 

arises from the obvious congestion of work in the Calcutta University. If the 
Dacca University scheme is carried into effect this congestion would only bo 
partially relieved. The Patna University has contributed to this end to a small 
extent. The work that will still have to be controlled by the Calcutta Univers- 
ity would be considerable. I would, therefore, suggest a university in the 
northern part of Bengal, at Baishahi, modeled more or Iras on the lines of 
the Calcutta University, a teaching and examining xmivorsity to which 
external colleges would be afBliated. 


Mohamaiad, Dr. Wali. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme is, undoubtedly, a great improvement upon the 
present University system. Tlie scheme for the control of the University is not 
perhaps what it should be. The appointment of the teaching sta^ rests entirely 
in the hands of Government. There is no room for a ‘ professor ’ in the sense in 
which tliis word is used in England or on the continent. The professoriate will 
become a part of the bureaucracy and, at its best, ■will consist of teachers of 
average ability. Men of achievement will have little or no chance of being 
appointed. Promotion will be by seniority, and the brilliant young investigator 
■will bo discouraged when be finds a colleague promoted to a li'gher post and 
especially a colleague who has done nothing to render himself worthy of pro- 
motion beyond “putting in” a certain number of yrars of service. Morooven 
the University, the senate, and thje faculty have no voice, direct or indirect, in 
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the appointment of professors. Even in the State-maintained miiverssties 
of Germany the faculty has the right of nominating professors — nomination 
being subject to the approval of the Sliuister of Education. I am afraid that 
the syst^ of rigid Government control will interfere seriously with the 
freedom of teaching. 


Mueeejee, Bauhaeamal. 

(ii) It must be recognised as an axiom in all attempts at educational reconstruotion 
that education, whether primary or University, has its basis in community 
service. True education thus must adapt itself to cultural regions or regional 
cultures. This adaptation is the very essence of education and of serrfcc. 
Each oultnral unit in the presidency should be encouraged to have a uni- 
versity of its own to conserve and develop its natural and oharaoteristic 
intellectual and material endowment. Dacca, Eangpur, ^alda, Nadia, and 
Jessore may develop into university towns for the development of a complex 
variety of educational types that is essential for cultural progress and is 
such a sorely-needed corrective of the fajade type of thinking and the smooth- 
sloping outward, uniformity which characterise the present educational system. 
For cultural, as well as regional, development there should be a number of 
colleges and universities, different in their intellectual types and emphasis of 
different professions or vocations in adaptation to the intellectual and economic 
needs of diverse regions. In England the modem universities which have 
given great emphasis to applied science have bad largo development in 
respect of laboratory equipment and funds for research and instruction relating ^ 
' to the industries of their respective regions. Dr. Sadler’s own imiveisity, the 
"University of Manchester, has speoinlised in study and research in textile sub* 

' jeots, and the University of Xieeds in those p'ertaining to leather industries. A 
mining college in Baniganj, an engineering rollege, or even an university, at 
Sakcbi, a college specialising in silk culture /Ond indus'tiy in a district like 
Murshidabad, a college in Jessore, reorganising the complex types and methods 
of agriculture into systematio plans and experiments, or the Uacca Univers- 
ity, paying special attention to Islamic studies and oulture for lllubam* 
madans, a college in Nadia, like its predecessors' in the past, revelling in its 
oharaoteristio sohools of metaphysics and philosophy, theological colleges at 
Ehatpara or "Vlkrampur, the old "centres of Brahmonioal learning, but 
renewed and re-habilitat'ed, such is the natural and national line of progress 
if true education is to develop, and this in subservience to the imperative demands 
of a construotivo regional and national idealism in each of these centres of 
population. Population should seek universities, and not universities popu- 
lation. But population may bo educated to seek. The defioienoy is not in 
funds, but in a constructive ^ucational idealism. 


Mukhebji, Panohanakdas. 

(ii) The Calcutta University may rightly bo called the mother of universities in 
Northern India In days gone by she held intellectual sway over the whole of 
Northern India from Bangoon to Lahore ; now the daughter universities of 
Allahabad, Lahore, and Patna ore mistresses of their own domains ; and the 
Calcutta University is, in consequence, financially weaker. Bangoon and Nagpur 
are likely to have their universities soon ; if so, the drain on the resources oi the" 
Calcutta University, both in men and money, will bo very heavy indeed, and slie 
will become very weak. I think, therefore, that for some years to came all publio 
and private resources should bo concentrated in the Calcutta University so that 
sho may build up her lost strength, effect the many urgent improvements all of 
which involve the expenditure of large sums of money, and train up new teaohora 
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for the new unirersitics. Funds and other resources permitting, new univers- 
ities, more or less on the Patna model, may 'be established at Dacca and 
Bajshahi in the future. In that distant future I contemplate the existence of 
three universities in Bengal, more or less on the Patna model : — 

(a) One at Calcutta, consisting of a residential teaching university centralised in 
Calcutta, but controlling the external colleges in the Presidency and Burdwan 
divisions ; this will meet the needs of Western Bengal. 

(h) One at Dacca, consisting of a residential teaching university centralised in Dacca, 
but controlling the external colleges in the Dacca and Chittagong divisions ; 
this will meec the needs of Eastern Bengal. 

(c) One at Bajsbahi, consisting of a residential teaching university centralised in 
Bajshahi, but controlling the external colleges in the Rajshahi division and 
Gooch Behar ; this will meet the needs of Northern Bengal. 


Mukhopadhtata, Dr. Syamadas. 

(i) In the Dacca University scheme it would be more desirable, I should think, from 

the educational, as well as from other points of view if means could be devised 
to obliterate the colour line between the Provincial and Indian Educational 
Services. 

The Dacca scheme proposes to attract men of established reputation in special 
branches of knowledge in Europe or America by offering high remunerations. 
2 very much doubt if any investigator of real eminence in Europe or America 
* would care to come and stay for any length of time in the uncongenial atmosphere 

of Dacca for any remuneration that the Dacca scheme might offer. Even if one 
were induced to come the probability would be that he would soon enervate and 
sink .into indolence, unless built of special fibre. 

A more'effectivo stimulation to research would bo achieved by following a different 
course. In the first place, savants of high rank in Europe could sometimes 
bo induced to come and deliver a course of lectures in an Indian university 
during the cold months from a mixed feeling of curiosity and generosity 
towards the Orient on terms not extraordinary. If they were invited to 
lecture on the fundamentals of a subject, and not on the details of tbeir 
latest investigations, inspiration might be obtained by a large audience. Besides, 
their presence would bo stimulating. These savants on their return to Europe 
will be likelj* to carry a kindly remembrance of their visit and encourage the 
work of Indian investigators most effectively by their recognition. In the 
, second place, if the senior lecturerships in Indian universities bo filled by 
Indians of proved ability for teaching and research, and by Europeans who 
have done some teaching, and even research, in Europe, and who have been 
induced to come on a higher initia! salary than is usual in the Indian Educa- 
tional Service wo shall have a class of Indians of proved ability and Europeans of 
tested adaptability by whom the Universitj' chairs may be duly filled. 

The Dacca University scheme proposes to establish a college of engineering in 
eonncctioh with the University and to staff this college with qualified men. 
The principal is to be a man of high engineering qualifications, preferahly wi(h 
Indian experience. In my opinion, this Indian experience is often gained at a 
dear price. To ensure up-to-date scientific knowledge and sympathy with 
Indian students I would oven forgo Indian experience of supervising contract- 
ors’ work, on which Mr. T. H. Richardson seems to lay some stress, and, would 
prefer an expert from Europe or America with progressive and liberal ideas. 

(ii) I should think universities on approved lines should be established at other centres 

of population in Bengal. I would suggest Berhampur as a centre dosorvi^ ^ 
attention next to Calcutta and Dacca. Gauh'ati, Bajshahi, Burdwan. Hooj:m^,‘ 
and Chittagong are also centres worthy of mention. I donbt tlie H*'^*'?**, 
of establishing more than one good imiversity in Bengal in the iminpiiiato l> 
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Murarichand College, Sjlhet. 

(i) Some of ns are of opinion that the Dacca Unirersity schcmo might adrantogcoudj 

be dropped. Rut it is unanimously agreed that, if the scheme bo proceeded with, 
the nnirersity should start trith the Dacca College,, the Jogannath College, o 
medieal college, an enginearing college,^ an agrjeultural college, and a tcchiiolo> 
gical institute (tvith laboratories and model plant, something like Pratt’s Insti- 
tute in the United States of Amerioa) all fully equipped. 

It is also our unanimous opinion that there ^ould bo no college for the well-te- 
do. The other proposed colleges might come later. > 

(ii) Small teaching nniversities in such centres as Sylhet, Ganhati, Mymensingh, Barisal, 

Bajshahi, Emilia, and Banknra. 

N.B . — There is strong opposition to the estabUsbment of such small universities. 


NitNUT, Q!lie Hou’ble Maharajah gir Maninuba Geanuba. 

(i) 1 hod already occasion to express my views supporting the creation of a nownniveiS' 
ity at Dacca. I think oil coIl(^es in Rastorn Bengal might be afSlisted 
thereto. In addition to that of law, afaouUy of trade, commerce, industry, and 
technology ehonld be added to the Dacca University. I am not in favour d 
special schools and colleges for the educational interests of the well-to-do oksscs. 

(Remedies are suggested in answer to Question 16.) 


' Neooi, Dr. P. 

(i) and (li] It is admitted on all hands that the Galcntta University has become 
estiemely unwieldy on account of its jurisdiction extending over 'several pto- 
vinoes. Rortunatdy, the area of its jurisdiction has commenced to dccreaso- 
The province of Bihar and Orissa has got its university. Burma will got her 
own univerdty, os she should have, in the very near future. Assam may have 
to wait longer, but it is natural to expect that when education makes greater 
progress in Assam she shall have her university at Gauhati soited to her own 
peculiar needs. The Dacca University will be a new experiment in the direc- 
tion of establishing a residential and teaching univerrity. Rorthem Bcngol 
in-eoutse of time may olaim a separate university at Bajshahi of the duol typo 
(teaching and federal) like the Patna University, but would do wall to eontinue 
at present xmder the jurisdiction' of the Calcutta Umversity. Some people seem 
to be very much afraid at the prospect of the decrease of the tenitorini 
jurisdiction of the Calcutta Univerrity, but they forget that that is really a 
Compliment to the educational advanooment of the country. In the ease of tbo 
foundation Of new universities the dictum should bo *' the more the merriof" 
as now centres of advanced thought and teaching would thereby spring up ia 
different parts of the country. 

• - -•» ■ 

Neut, Rev. Rather .A. 

* * V 

(i) Ar far as the Dacca University scheme provides for a university " of the teachini 
and residential, nnd not of the federal, type," and is to bo " a sclf-containei 
organism unconneoted with any colleges outside the limits of the oitj',” it is < 
scheme worthy of every support. But its estimated cost is proliibitivo ; at a1 
cvente it could not bo repeated ot other centres. A capita expenditure o 
Bs. 60,00,776 and recurring chorges estimated at Be. 12,03,716 seem to moke i 
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an Utopian dream which may bo rcalwablo in one case, but utterly impossible in 
more than one or two. Of course, it remains to be seen how far it would be 
advisable to start the scheme on a modest scale, reducing either the plans, as far 
as possible, of the different colleges, or the number of faculties — as a beginning. 
For instance, the colleges for women and for well-to-do olasws might well wait 
till the new University on a reduced scale extends and aciieves all the expected 
success. In a democratic age like ours it looks somewhat odd to hear about a 
college for well-to-do classes. Would not these clantes bo all the better for 
mixing with the plebeians ? 

In a scheme for a tWoughly reformed kind of university I was surprised to find 
the mistaken notion acted upon that “ the first two years of university study 
should be designed to carry general education to a point which will enable the- 
student to embark on a course of higher university training”. It stands in' 
reason that no student should enter the University except ho be able to embark, 
or rather to start, without further delay,* on a course of higher university 
training. To enable him to do this is the work of the school, not of the Uni- 
versity. That this proceeding is not followed in the Calcutta University does not 
render it less rational. 

In my opinion, if the new Dacca University admits to its courses students: 
whose “ initial attainments are poor” it will repeat tho mistake which makes 
the Calcutta University a permanent failure, notwithstanding all the earnest 
attempts at reform. That class of university students is directly in the way of 
genuine university teaching, and is responsible for the lowering of tho standard 
of examinations. It constitutes the class of “ poor innocents ” whom examiners, 
imbued with a'true sense of their duty, “ slaughter,” and over whom a certaia 
press sheds annually crocodile tears and rouses “ universal ” sympathy. 


Peake, C. W. 

(i) I was a member of the committee appointed to draw up tho Dacca University 
scheme and was put on special duty with Mr. Archbold of the Dacca College to- 
assist tho president in writing &e report. I was mainly interested in that- 
portion of tho report which deals with the organisation of science teaching. 
Tho task before us, at least as it appeared to me, was to draw up a scheme for 
an agency to take over the varied activities of the Calcutta University in Eastern 
Bengal, rather than to devise an ideal university. If there is any possibility of 
the creation of a board to take control of secondary education I am unhesi- 
tatingly of opinion that the scheme should bo modified to meet the altered 
conditions. I consider it important that it should be made a self-contained 
University without any institutions outside Dacca associated with it above 
the intermediate stage. Generally, I remain in agreement with the recommend- 
ations of the committee for the organisation of the courses above the inter- 
mediate stage except that, possibly, I should reduce tho estimate of the number 
of lectures to be given to the students and to be allotted to each professor. 
Tho estimate, I may remark, was not drawn up to be binding in any way on 
the University, but merely to assist the committee in co min g to some 
conclusion as to the probable strength and annual cost of tho staff- 


People’s Assooiation, Dacca. ■' 

(i) The association is decidedly against the proposed faculty of Islamic studies, with 
fecial rights and privileges to be conferred upon Muslim students. An insti- 
tion of this ^d will frustrate the object of the corporate life which is sought to be 
fostered in a residential university. Special privileges given to one class are- 

l2 
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unfair to the just rights of others. Tho university careers of young men ought 
not to bo commenced uith a sense of special privileges. Students of other 
communities who u-ill not enjoy the' privileges will, on tho other hand, enter the 
tlircshold of the University with a sense of inferiority in comparison with tho 
students of the privileged class. Tliis, the association begs leave to impress upon 
the Commissioners, will lead to consequences which will not onlj’ he undesirable 
to either of the communities, but will be disastrous to tho common weal and the 
advancement of the country. The qrecch of the Hon’blo Xawab Syed Xiwabaly 
Chaudluuy in the Imperial Council claims special consideration for his community. 
The ossociation strongly deprecates this claim, and begs to point out that, if the 
proposed Dacca University be estabh'shed with this object in view, it will be a 
higlily unpopular institution. 

Por reasons stated above tbo association docs not also support tho establishment 
of a Muhammadan college. On the other hand, my association begs leave to 
suggest that encouragement to Muslim students may best bo given by afford, 
ing them good facilities of admission to colleges, by giving them special scholar, 
ships and by establishing hostels of a cheaper tyrpe. 

IVith regard to these and other matters dealt rrith in tho report of tho Dacca Uni* 
vcTsity Committco the association submitted a note of objection to tho Govern- 
ment of Bengal letter, dated the 14th Febuaty, 1913, a copy of which is appendcrl 

, hcrouith, and non- begs to add that tho control of tho tlnivcrsity should he in 
non-official hands — and should bo autonomous tbroiigbout. 

In an interview which the president and tho secretary of tho Association had the 
honour of obtaining with the members of the Calcutta University Commission 
at Dacen, they understood from tho questions put by tho members of tho 'Uni- 
versity Commission that tho Dacca University should bo of tho most modem 
English type, I'.e., there should bo no separate colleges under the UniversHy, the 
University teaching all tho diiTcrent subjects through ojtpcrt professors in each 
subject. Tho Association lias no objection to this, and would welcome it. But 
in this connection it begs Iciivc to urge that there should bo no limit of number 
in tilts University. 

From the question put by one of the members of tho Commission then it appeared that 
tho entry into tho University — should not he by tho matriculation examination 
ns at present, bnt by the intermediate examination. To this also my o«iocia- 
tion bns*no objection, provided Government will start tbreo or at least two-second 
grade colleges at Dacca to train the students after tho matriculation c-xamin- 
ntion, or nlloa- some such private colleges to bo started on tho model of the one es- 
tablished by Government, and provided Government will bear tho expenses of 
laboratories in sucli private colleges. 

Lastly, Government should allow private school proprietors and nutliorilies to 
have the two upper classes attached to their schools, and no scBiirity shonlil be 
dcmnndcil (ns is done at present) for keeping up tho classes for all lime or for a , 
deffnite number of years. 

There is a small differeneo of opinion ns to tho proposed University of Daee-i being 
both residential and federal. Tho association prefers making tho Dacca Uni- 
versity tcacliing and residential, with feeder institutions under its control ax to 
the training, cnltiire, and disciplino of students. 

Regarding the jurisdiction of tho Dacen Univoraily, ns auggcstorl in tho hypolhf- 
tiVal ease and question put, my association begs to suggest tiiat this Dnivor-sity 
should have full eonirol over the mode of training in the second-grndo collegd 
and high schools in this city and district of Dacca, as tlieso sviil be tho feeders 
of the University. If any. or all colleges in tho other districts comprising tlio 
D.'.cca division, or of any district in East Bengal, want to lie nflilinlcd to the D.irca 
University this may bo allowed under certain rules and regulations to l>o ron- 
sidored and approved by the Dacca University nntliorities. llicro jnny^bc some 
sttidents in tlie high schools of this city and district of Dacca who ivoiild join 
some college tinder tho Caleultn University, such students should be alloncd 
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to pass the matriculation! and even the intermediate, esamination as recognised 
hy the Calcutta University. All other students must pass the matriculation 
and the intermediate examinations as prescribed by the Dacca University. 

The association is hot in favour of the establishment of a small university at Dacca ^ 
even at the start such as was sketched in the lately published Press communigii^ 
oi the Government of Bengal. 


APPENDIX. 

Dated Dacca, the 13th February, 1913. 

From — ^Babu Sauat Cb.aksba Chakbavartv, Honorary Secretary, People’s 
Association, 'Dacca, 

To— The Hon’ble Mr. J. H. Kerr, C.I.E., I.C.S., Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. 

I have been desired by the committee of the People’s Association, Dacca, to 
submit the foUowing criticisms on the proposals contained in the report of the 
Dacca University Committee for the consideration of His Excellency the Governor 
in Council: — ^ 

The Dacca University Committee have in the concluding lines of chapter I of 
its report very rightly remarked that a university “ must be an institution in which 
a true education can bo obtained— the training of the mind, body, and character; 
the result — ^not a book, but a man.” It need hardly be said that the committee of 
my association warmly welcomes a university which may realise such a high ideal. 
It, however, appears to the comnuttea of my nssoeiation, that some of the recom- 
mendations contained in the report would, if carried out, defeat the noble object of a 
residential university. 

Islamic studies and the iluhammadan College. 

The development of a corporate life and a feeling of comradeship _ are the 
principal aims of a residential university. The two great communities, the 
Hindus and Muhammadans, constitute the bulk of the population of this country, 
and it has been the persistent anxiety, both of the Government and the leaders of 
the people alike, to secure the utmost friendliness between the two communities. 
It can fairly be urged that the character, ideas, and_ sentiments of a people are 
largely moulded by the education they receive. The opmion of a co mmuiu ty , again, 
is mainly influenced hy that of its educated section. The proposed University, it 
is expected, would call to its fold the best youths of both the communities of this 
part of the country and if, during the best period of the seed-time of their life 
■they are put togeiher, inspired by the same ideals, toiling for the same ordeals, 
receiving instruction at the feet of the eame professors, walking hand in hand 
throughout their university life, it is but natural that, under such oiroumstance^ 
they would take to each other more and more kindly and many well-cemented, 
friendships would be formed which would be of inoaloulable benefit to both tho 

communities in after life. , , , x , , 

My committee view with regret that the University Committee absolutely lost 
sight of the above facts while recommending the establishment of a Muhammadan 
college. Such a college will necessarily render the lives of Muhammadan boys, to a 
great extent, exclusive amongst themselves. Nobody ought to grudge them the 
study of Mamie subjects, for which very efBoient professors may be appointed, 
and these may he studied as optional branches and one or two chairs may be founded 
for post-graduate studies in Islamic subjects. It is hi^y undesirable to have a_ lower 
standard of qualification for the graduates of the Muhammadan College, both in the 
interests of Muhammadans themselves and the community at large and to put^tho 
University hall-marks in the shape of B.I.’s, M.I.’s, and D.I.’s on them, to artificially 
prop them up on the same level wiQi other graduates in the matter of Government 
service and in the legal profession. 

My association fully appreciate the anxiety on the part of Government and the- 
members of the Dacca University Committee to give special scholarships to,' or to 
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provide separate and suitable boarding-houses for, Muhammadan boys; my conunittes 
do not see their way to support the arrangement to give them opportunities to obtain 
cheap degrees rrfth a view to enable tiiem' to enter into Government service or studj 
for the professions. 

Ip. the opinion of the committee of my assooiotion the whole scheme lor Islamic, 
studies, as contained in the report, is sahjeet to grave ohjeciaons. The oriental 
branch of Islamic studiee may, with great advantage, be left to the Ms^sssah 
system now in vogue. It may be improved by securing the services of eminent 
professors and teachers and recasting the curricula now in existence. The proposal 
to attach the oriental branch to an arts college will not give stimulus to the stuhes 
in the former, whereas the establishment of a separate arts college, especially for 
Muhammadan boys, would deprive them of the advantage derived from healthy com- ^ 
petition and_ constant association with boys of other communities. My association 
have heard ‘it expressed by eminent end educated members of the Muhammadan 
community, that isolation of Muhammnndan boys from the boys of other commun- 
' ities_ in their ideals and modes of study under the proposed scheme would be higUj 
,rietrimratal to their mental and moral development and stand in their way of becoming 
good citizens : it would moke them sectarian and biassed. 

My committee respectfully suggest that the idea of establishing a separate arts 
college, prescribing separate co&se of studies for Muhammadan students and 
conferring upon them separate degrees ought to be gjven up. A properly constmctcd 
hostel and gpmting of stipends on liberal scales aSd free studenta^ps are aU that are 
wanted to give further stimulus to Muhammadan students, who have edready realised 
the necessity of higher eduoarion. IDie figures quoted on page 169 of tee report 
would support this view. 

College for welUio-do classes. 

My committee have already expressed above their views with respect to a Bepetote 
Muhanunadan college. The grounds urged there as destructive to teq corporate life 
^ongst the students of tee Univerdty apply with equal force to this college also. 
My committee are not aware of any such institetion in any other part of the world. 

If the youths of this otess are efficient enQugii~to stand tee TJniversity test the arts 
oollege would meet their needs. If teey do not come up to that level tee University 
can hardly take care of teem by establishing a separate college. If these youths seek 
to hove more comfortable arrangements made for them at tWr own cost that may 
very well be done by starting a separate hostel for them. If they do not feel strong 
enough to combat for the University degrees they may be permitted to have tea 
benefit of the lectures as ex-students, and even special olBBses may be arranged for 
teem to insect them in speciol subjects indicated in the report. Another serious 
objertion which tee committee of my association beg to urge is tent the general revenue 
of the country should not be charged for the establishment and upkeep of such o 
college which is rather a luxury for the rich. If the so-called well-to-do classes like 
TO have suoh a luxury they should themselves endow it from their own big purse. Iho 
proposed utiUsation of landlords* fees which have already lapsed, or might hereafter 
la^e, to tee State for this purpose is liable to tee objection that a large part of it was, 
and will be, tee share of smaller landlord proprietors who cannot expect io derive 
any benefit from the proposed college. If tee State be inclined to part with it it 
should be spent^on objects such as rural sanitation and water-supply in which tee 
whole communities will participate. For all these reasons my committee cannot aflord , 
to lend their support to the establishment of such a college. 

Medicine. 

The Calcutta Medical College is quite inadequate to' cope with the growing 
number of students who want to pursue medical studies. The provision made in the 
report under consideration for o^y 60 studonts a year appear to my committee 
to be insufficient. Tlieir admission to the Calonlta Medical College 'will depend 
upon the 'TOcancies occurring there. For these and other reasons my committee 
are of opinion teat provision should be made to establish a thoroughly-equipped 
medical college pt Dacco. The want of an up-to-date hospital may bo urged against 
tee establishment of such a college in Dacca, but tee location of tea proposed King 
Kdward Memorial Hospital in close proximity to tee college would remove tee want. 
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This would render unnecessary the contemplated dismantling of the present Mitford 
Hospital buildings. 

Engineering College. 

My committee ■welcome the proposed engineering college at Dacca. This would bo . 
the omy college of the kind available for Bengid, Bihor, Orissa, Assam, and Burma and, 
as such, it is espected that from year to year there will be an increasing influx 
of engineering students into this college. It is, therefore, apprehended that the 
proposed accommodation for 60 students only will fall far short of the actual 
requirements. My committee, in this connection, beg further to recommend that an 
•efiicient technological branch be also provided for in connection with this college as 
it is not at nil likely that a Technological Institute at Calcutta would meet the 
demands on this head, of these provinces. 

-AgrictiUure. 

The committee of my association fail to see why there is no provision in the 
University for the establishment of an agricultural college. The soil of Eastern 
Bengal is very fertile, and the principal occupation of the vast majority of the 
people is agriculture. Owing to the want of scientifle knowledge the people still 
taka to the most primitive wa3’S. But, having regard to the high price of food- - 
grains, it is highly desirable to develop the ngrioultiural resources of tbe^ coimtry 
and, therefore, the establishment of an agricultural college is highly desirable to 
impart scientifio training in this subject. 

Bengali. 

My committee view ndth serious anxiety the recommendation of the University 
Committee in connection ■with models of Bengali style. The Bengali language is 
essentially Hindu in its spirit and its literature — the production of Hindu writers 
for centuries— has mainly been inspired by Sanskrit. Although it has made great 
progress under British rule its character throughout has remained unaltered. The 
writers of Bengali literature have enriched it by ideas drawn from European and 
other Asiario sources and considerable oddition has been made to its vocabulary 
by coming new terms to give adequate expression to those novel ideas ■without in 
any way affecting the character and tho purity of tho language itself and, if need 
bo, further new terms may bo easily coined. Any attempt to change its character 
ly introducing into the lanp^age non-Bengali words would oltogether destroy its 
beauty and obs^ot its further healthy growth. The language, as spoken through- 
out the various districts in Bengal by different classes of people, no doubt varies 
and has its provincialisms, but the literature has maintained the same unifonn 
standard throughout. Even Muhammadan writers hove written in chaste Bengali 
works containing Muhammadan ideas. The committee of my nssooiotion are aware 
of tho recent attempts made in Eastern Bengal to produce such school books ns are 
indicated in tho report at page 81. The result has been a largo influx pf indifferent 
hooks the stylo of which is simply intolerable and quite un-Bengali in its characlcr. 
My committee do not see tho least justification for the recommendation in tho report 
regarding the models of tho Bengali style and are afraid that it was quite beyond 
the scope of tho functions of tho University Cominitteo to make such a recommend- 
ation. ‘Without meaning any disrespect to the said committee it may fairly ho said 
&at, if any authoritative verdict is desired in tho mottcr of tho model of tho Bongali 
siyle, it ought to proceed from persons who have devoted their lives to tho study 
ond the enrichment of Bengali literature. It would not be at all wise to make any 
attempt to change the natural growth of tho literature of Bengal by on arbitrary 
mandate of the University Committee. Tho entire population of the province, except 
-perhaps a few enthusiasts, would strongly deprecate any such unwise policy. 

SansTtrii. 

It is most unfortunate that the University Committee have not soon their way 
to encourage the higher study of Sanskrit litoratvro and Bhndu philosophy and theology. 
Bikrampur in the district of Dacca has been the seat of Sanskrit learning from -very 
ancient times. Tho indigenous iols throughout tho country hovo gradually dwindled 
away as their professors could no longer maintain them ^owing to^ poverty. My com- 
mittee beg to rcconunond that tho claims of higher study in Sanskrit may bo adequately 
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rccogniEed hy establishing two ohaita for the post-graduate study of Sanskrit literature 
and philosopny, respectively. 

Law. 

In the opinion of my committee the number of students fo be taught in the 
Dacca Law College should bo increased from 180 .to 21)0. 

Sesideniial system. ^ 

The residential system proposed to bo introduced is too costly even for the 
average man of means to put his children into residence without greatly curtailing 
his other necessary expenditure. There hos always been a number of poor students 
in our colleges whoso board and lodging have been found from dmritably disposed 
persons, or who maintain themsefTes by fees obtained by teaching young boys at 
home; some of the very best graduates of the Calcutta University have come bom. 
such 0 class. It would bo a great loss to society and to such students if they are 
debarred from entering the University owing to their poverty. My committee, 
therefore, suggest that the rules moy be so far relaxed as to odmit such students into- 
the University in the same way as has been provided for in ‘the case of poor Mnham- 
madan students at page 71 ^ the report. 

Administration, 

It goes wiUiout saying that there is practically no plocc for Indians in the Indian 
Educational Service. In the convocation and the council of the proposed Universily 
there is practically no room for Indian professors as junior and assistant professots- 
havo been excluded therefrom in o body. No provision has been mode for the 
emrloynipi't of n provineiol son'ice man to a senior professorship however highly 
qualified he may be. Under the proposed rules oven a professor of Dr. F. 0. Say’s 
ottainments will have no place in the council or the convocation. This anangement, 
my committee apprehend, will have the effect of accentuating race distinction ond 
mar lead to dissatisfaction amongst the Indian staff, and such a feeling in the mind 
of Indian professors may affect the harmonious development of university life. My 
committeo, thereforo, beg to suggest that the rules In this respect may be omended 
so far os to admit some of the Indian professors to the convocation and the council 
to take their stand side by side wifh their Eumpeon brother professors. 

As regards the electorate for Muhammadan graduates in the convocation my com- 
mitteo fully endorse the views expressed by Dr. Bash Bebaiy Ghose at page 176 of 
the report in tho following terms : — The proposed separate cicctoroto for Muham' 
madan. graduates ma ,7 lead to a cleavage between them and Hindu graduates, wi% 
very imdesirable results. I am, however, entirely in fovour of reserving a certain 
number of momberships for Muhammnndnns to bo elected by a mixed electorate.”' 

It also appears to my committee thot in tho convocotion and the council there- 
is no adequate representation of the non-officinl dement. 

The oiectorfite of tho Univorsity ought to he extended to all graduates of re- 
quisite standing residing In tho town of Dacca for at least three years before the 
election and who have got their names dulr registered in tho proposed University. 

The convocation under the proposed rules has no control over the council. Tbe 
cohncil is the final arbiter in all executive matters. My committee are of opinion 
that a right of appeal ought to 'be reserved to the convocation from an order passed 
by the council and the former ought to be invested with powers of general control over 
the latter. 

I beg to add that the Hon 'bio Babu Anandn Chandra Boy, president of my associa- 
tion, being ono of the members of the Dacca University Committee, -has not taken any 

S art in the discussion of the report by rov comnjittee, and the views expressed above- 
0 not reflect Ms opinion. 


Pbasau, Dr. Ganesh. 

(i) 1 think that nnivorsitics could, with advantage, bo established at some centres 
of population within the presidency in the near future. I suggest the followiag- 
centres in addition to Dacca :-;-RajBhahi or Bangpur, and Krishnagar or 
- 'Berhampur.* 
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Eahqi, Tlie_^Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdur. 

(i) I approve generally of tho schemo of tho Dacca University as I beliovo it will tend 

to advance higher education in Bengal along more promising lines. Instead of 
making it an affiliating tmiversity, ns suggested by some, tho attempt should 
bo to make it a largo, self-contained oentro of education. > Tho proposed 
hlulinmmndan College and tho course of Islamie studies, as outlined, will be 
specially useful in mnldng Western education more {jopular and more easily 
accesablo to Slussalmans, who form tho bulk of tho population of Eastern 
Bengal. If tho special provision of free scats and scholarships bo found in- 
sufficient there should bo no hesitation in increasing their number for notliing 
can bo n greater obstruction to tho general progress of Bengal than that tlie 
Mussalmans, who form tho majority of its population, should not, from 
whatever cause, receive tho full bonoGt of i niversity education. 

(ii) I think tho establishment at Dacca of a university, such as that proposed 

will bo sufficient for tho present ; and, in tho future, such colleges in Bengal 
as tiro sufficiently developed may bo turned into universities. 


Ray, Dr. Bidhan Chandra. 

(i) In order to decide whotbor the now* sohemo of university education proposed 
at Dacca would prove Bucocssful it is necessary to o.Knmino tho linos on whioh it is- 
proposed to base tho administration of tho University. 

Tho Docoa University Committee definitely state that “ tho schemo is based on. 
two* principles ; (1) that all receipts should bo credited to Government, and 
that Government should bear, nil charges ♦ * • • The University 
will bo maintained by Government, the members of tho staff mil bo govern- 
ment officers, etc.”. Eurthor, (2) “ that the control of Government over 
tho University should bo exercised directly, and that, in order that Govern- 

• ment may bo kept informc<l ns to its progrc.ss and management, tho Director 
of Public Instruction should bo appointed tho official visitor, with full powers 
to inspect all colleges and departments. Tho University should correspond 
with Government on all questions, except those relating to staff, in which caso 
corrc-spondcnco should, for tho sake of convonionco and despatch, bo conducted 
through tho Dircotor’’. 

I have quoted sufficiently from tho report to show that tho trend of tho recom- 
mendation, both as regards administration and financial control, is to make tbo 
University a department of Government, In this tho Dacca sohemo will 
not afford that degree of freedom to tho University which is necessary for its 
groivth and progress. Tho University, ns n corpornto bodj% should bo allowed 
sufficient freedom to grow to its full stature with ns little interforenco from outside 
agencies as possible. While there is in tho schomo this tendency to dwarf tho 
growth of tho University there is also in it n disposition to look upon collcgo 
students ns little children in a public school, rather than as responsible youths who 
arc anxious to make tho best of the opportunities available in the University for 
tho hotterment of themselves. Wo rend on page 71 -of tho rejiort that 
Etudonts* residences have to bo provided with “ barred " uindows. The 
suggestion is repugnant to those who boliovc that tho alumni of the University 
should bo allowed sufficient opportunity to fool their responsibilities. Disci- 
plino can, and ought to, bo maintained uitliout ony attempt nt curtailing tlio- 
individuality of roe student ot college. 

If tho Dacca University f-ehemo wore to provide comparative autonomy, aided by 
Government financial support and private help, tho residential system would be 
very valuable in creating an university atmosphere among siioli students ns 
are fortunate enough to belong to tbo University. In addition to tbo ^collogcs 
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indmW uiulcr iiurlt o tclw-m*' th^rc ourW to Ik> (il“i u prov'rlon Iw coli^K^l 
witicli wu'iM In' loc!x(«l iM sr tlio Uiiivi-r. ily, Imt wlio f wIhI*' not ttally 

iM'IonpmK lo tlip I'nivcr-lly, ttotiM f’H tlii' iwlvutil-tf.-* i of onivrr-ily t/vicli 5 i!^ 
j’or it init^t 1)0 r»')iirmlx>fr<l tint w.Mil of fmitl*, fpii* .lion' of cv!i{ atul oth-t 
li)c.'il romhiioiM Jiiiplit protint rrritin ch* d of froni joining tU 

I’luvcnity, 

(ii) Jt iiiipht lii'ix) iMi-in tli)Mio*rfi)ti«vto'tArl r<‘ i«!i'!)li'tl uiihiDilin on liis Ijn>i 
Imlit nUiM* tn tirnmr lhl•('lll«t rinlii i of r.iiliin tlw [ rf 'iflxnfy. 

<Jiui fonlm rniild 1»- niliMtitit'-D'nly Jo ilnl nt or iif'.r Uij liilii, wtiicli vrt.uif 
ro'ilrol tit ‘ '•ollf,-! 1 ia ^lio .Ii\iii<>n •ttt'l tl.<* C<*'‘''li i!( Inr ar.'l ItifjVliiu 

(li.lnrt". Tli« •'MO'.'.il cfUUt flioaW In. lo- vtiil ioinrvli"''»' lit th- Myft*tann"h 
tlulrn-t, null llii* toiivct ity jliouM «iMitri)l tlir ri)lli in JJorn (Ix-.JlIn Itw-n 
xrliirll Inw I)--' n iiirlttilnl in tJi«. 1)» ri .’It.-m-), tlf rolIx;;.*i in Myirt>'!i»inrlj ani 
till, rollxp-* in ll.o Untiol nn*l fliit* .con.; «li«lrirt-'. 'J'fixoii(.»ii|iii!ntion Ivo-Ji! 
iiinlf noiiM Ik. ill il. in formitig tl;.' I)vi“n Um»c'pity orotlit-r umver<!li'‘iln 
tlip jitovinci', tl.i‘iMri'nl('al'‘utt.tl'«.u«Txity xlto-tlil ntit lie (illonul to rtAn'ein 
nny n.iy. Jf ttmiioy (ffitn prif.-t*- tonir.". nr frii.'it (tovrtnmrtit i< avail vMonf lx; 
Jinvliiin tlip (If'ini'Miilt of tlto prt- <-nl I’liivi't Ily Ih'-n, ninl only lli"!», rli.nlil 
nn nt'.xinpt Ik> ninilt' to rtirt new unhv."ilie% 


lUv, .Toors CiiAStfW. 

• 

M) Ila^int: reystil to (lie efitici'iii'i «lileh were Ifvrlli'.Mi.v the jmWip rn'ln't tl.c 
IlArra I'nlveteiiy feliv.'ne 1 enntmt r-vy it it riti'fattoty in njl rr-pertt. ll> 
»'-heinp, (letnilnl in llir Vnivpr»ity («>mmi’!r>’* rf>p«irl. fe-rtei liltl* toon for 
Iiidinn eulttiro nnil trie, to tr.uitjiUnt l-xltly i:nri)|)*->n rivili>vt‘on to an 
1 ( 1(11 Id (nviniidnrdt, 'Hie j:r».tle.t foil, liei iir)«)’Urtl. iinrnrly. tht* nioilrmlwUon 
of Ir.dbn (uUtire im lititojiKin linii. 'Jl.o ('nltnttA I’nivertity it (ntirely an 
evolii*. ’flip firiipo'p.l Dtxctv l’nn<r>Uy will N- tm !p*'i >>n, 

S'ii) Tliere it room for new wnivorrilic’. Init iwwii- (or .unnhijilirAtion of one (j-jk*, teach- 
ing tliP(.ttn''KnlijtK't(i in ibo ramp wny tn.d tnrtimt’ out rrr.'loatri rimilat in 
Ittly. mind, nnd (i|iiril. In tfdr cot(nrrlir,n, 1 l>r? to *tnto tlin! r nniver/iity 
cxiittforn (ocidy, nnd. nt n tnchty it o eoni|'Vx orpinij'n hatinz tnrioat 
f(((i('linnt tn perfnrtn, Ik-w ttnlvcfcUi'”! oophl to tnl.P iip l!u> difloruit quoiSioM 
nnd try (o «(nl)Otly tlip tinderlyinp ptineiidi't in tin it ideal, llipre t.ill lie then 
divpr«i(y in iinUrrMfy ecliir.'ition in (he mint ry. llirpo miitrunitmilirt, in 
ndd'tinn to tlio'p nt n.wca niid Olcultn, may well lie e-trtlili-!if*l in llinpnl, Wa, 
jd ]lnnt.nm (or itirbimnd, nftnpi>ur, nnd 15tri-.il, r.ieli endnKlyinj; n definite 
Indiiin reiiniri-nieiit, nnd eondnrlinz itt buKinc" in Brocnli. 


Kay, JUsjuTitANATif.’ 

■(i) OiiUioniiumjilioiilliRt ]>aecft«h(dl have n n-ii.wnte Univer*ity I nm of opimon 
Hint the niuhitimiH rrlieme iIkviiM I-p given up, Ihnl it rhouhl lip rtt.ildM.eil on 
n (-mull re dp, nnd tint it elionW ho a nt'doitinl nnd n purely lor.iliipd Univer?- 
ily. 

’(ii) Xo nt,w university cnii he ettnhli>-lie«I in nny other erntn- in Itongal nl tli" present 
time: — 

(<il I do not know of nny other jdneo in Ilenpal wlio-o crlnentionnl nctivhies ju’iHf.V 
tho oiinlilidiinent of n spjwntp nniven'ity. 

(6) Any money Hint the Oovernment enn non- sjnre in sut^mnttert should be utilised 
for the present iieed» nnd tho recoiislniction of the Cilcutta University. 

(«) At the prcfcnt time, if is irapo'’’ible to linvo n eutlieient mnnber of (scholnrs to 
. build up n nrn- imirereity; foreign seholnrs eamiot be hnd during tho irnr 

nnd tho Indinn scholars arnilnbio for the purpose nro olmost exhnmtcd. 
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Ray, Raja Peamada Natu — Ray, Sabat Chandka— Richabdson, Thomas H. — ^Roy, 

Munindeauath. 


Eat, Eaja Psamada Nath. 

(ii) In consideration of tLo fact that a laigo niunbcr of students now seeks university 
education I would certainly advocate the creation of separate universities, t.c., 
one for Calcutta and West Bengal, one for East Bengal, with its headquarters at 
Daeca, and one for North Bengal at Rajshahi, if I cou’d get the assurance that the 
standard of teaching and examination in all the three universities would bo the 
same and that there would bo special facilities for special training in agriculture 
and technology in particular areas. Othorwisc, it would bo disadvantageous for 
any college to bo dissociated from the University, in which tho best of the 
Calcutta colleges will bo included. 


Eat, Sarat Chandra. 

(ii) I do not think that universities can, with advantage, be established at other 
centres at present. 


Eiohardson, Thomas H. 

(i) 1 think tho mixing together of various classes of students is fundamental to the 

idea of a university, and that the isolation of Muhammadan, professional, and 
well-to-do students is a mistake. I see no good reason why a student taking 
up a professional course should leave his college when ^ colleges of the 
University are close together. The staff of a professional school or faculty should 
be independent of any college and the head of it should be of at least equal 
standing to the head of a coUege, but it is unnecessary to isolate his students 
to givo him this standing. Better mosses and better housmg are all that the 
well-to-do classes require. These oould be got by providing speoiol hostels, ond 
do not require a special college. Tho same applies to Muhammadan 
stu^nts. 

» 

' If it is finally decided to transfer the B^E. classes from Sibpur to Dacca it should 
bo mad(f possible for tho second year students to graduate B.A. on passing the 
B. A. examination in English and a vernacular, in addition to passing the second 
year engineering examination in mathematics Vnd science. They are of B.A. 
standing, and tho I.E. mathematics and science are fully up to the B.A. standard. 
Disposal of bye-products is a very important matter — this would help. 

I would leave tho matricTilation standard to each college to settle for itself. 

(ii) Certainly not at present ; it will be hard enough to find funds to start one 

residential university. 


EOY, MUNUnJBANATH. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme should include the best ideals of English life to 
impress upon students the best things in English academic life. Its scope 
should be limited, and it should prlneipally aim at an -academic corporate life 
where the best that English life and education can give may be demonstrated* 
so that the false notions about English ideals and fife may disappear. The aim 
should be the turning out of really useful men and good citizens. 
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QUESTION 4 . ‘ 


Roy, The Hoa’blo Roi Sri Nath, Bahadur— Roy, The Hon’blo Babu Stoesbba 
Nath— Saha, MEaitKAo. 


Boy, The Hon’bic Bai Sri Nath, Bahadur. 

(i) I read the Dacca University report when it was published. As far as I temoa- 
ber it I would like to make the following suggestions ; — 

(a) The first proposal for creating n university at Dacca, with medical and engineer 

ing colleges, should bo adopted. An objection may bo raised that there bein’’ 
no mills and factories at Dacca, engineering training will not be successinf 
But there is a railuoy workshop at Dacca, and there are some minor nulla 
both at Dacca and Nnraynnganj. When necessary, students may bo 
taken to the other centres during their recess period for practical traiiuag. 
There is n comparatively big hospital at Dacca, which is second to Calcatta, 
and it is being improved daily. Medical training can safely bo given there, 
with a little increment in the cost. 

(b) It is not desirable to establish a sectarian college for giving degrees, with a loire’^ 

standard of studies. 

(e) Students living with their parents or proper guardians should not be compelled 
to live in the University boarding. 


Boy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendba Nath. 

(i) Yes : I have studied tho Dacca University scheme. I do not like the idea of a 

college for women and tho Muhammadan Cbllcgc. 

T do not tliink that there is any need for a university at Dneon. There nay 
be established one or two largo colleges for teaching the arts and science 
courses of the University of Cbloutta. 

There should be a medical, but not an engineering, college. 

(ii) Universities on tho lines of tlio Dacca scheme could not be established at ony 

other Centro of population in tho presidency at tho present time. Wliether 
such univcrtics could bo established within tho presidency in tho future 
will depend upon the progress of education in tho country. Bcrhampiu, 
in tho district of Murshidabad, may hereafter bo a centro where a university 
may bo cstdblisbed. 


Saha, Meghnad. 

(i) I think that certain points in tho Dacca University sehemo are decidedly retrograde* 

in nature. I would particularly mention the ideo of founding a college for the 
well-to-do classes. D the idea be realised I fear w c Bhttll,bc importing o fresh evil 
into tho educational fabric of India, a country which has already enough 
class difiercnccs. For the same reason, I oppose tho idea of sectarian colleges. 

I would also add that very meagre provision hos been made in the scheme for 
sdentifio, medical, ond engineering education. Adequate provision has not' 
been made for tho proper representation of non-official public opinion in the 
administration of the University. ' 

(ii) Personally, I would like universities to spring up at Dacca, Rajshabi, Cfisittagong,. _ 

and Gauhati. But I would strongly oppose the establishment of such “ Fnequires ” 
institutions as arc recommended in the Dacca University scheme. If a uni- 
versity is to be established at all it must be on tho lines of tho reformed C^cutta 
University. Attheyvesent time, Dacca, with its deserted pile of buildings 
constructed for the use of the now defunct Fastern Bengal and Assam Govern'- 
ment, offers the best ground for experimentation on this line. 
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iSANYJi,, Nbikast V— Satru, Tho Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadtik~Sabkae, Go^al Chandra 
— Saesia, The Eon’bieBao Bahadur B. N. 


Sanyal, Nisikanta. 

(i) Tho proposed^ Dacca Univertity does not differ materially from the present 
Calcutte TJniv«aty except in the matter of remdenee. It does not satisfy the 
conditions for ideal university training laid down under in question 2, 

•(ii) There is not a sufficiency of resources for tho creation of a large number of really 
good ^ universities. There should be one imiversity in Calcutta for the present 
audi if it proves successful, and turns out a sufficient number of first-class 
scholars of recognised standing, other universities may he founded with the help 
of those men. At tho present time, tho pressing need of the country is not 
[ so much more univertities, as industrial and commercial education. Boom 
for tlie growing number of pupils at the universities should be found by the multi- 
plication of technical institutions. 


Sapru, Tho Hon’ble Hr. Tbj Bahadur. 

• 

l(ii) While I am unahle to say anything with regard to the Dacca University scheme I am 
generally in favour of unitary or teaching universities. In my own provinces 
1 should like such universities to he established at two more centres, vit., Agra 
and Lucknow, which, having regard to the number of colleges already existing 
there, wiU lend themselves easily to being formed into teaching universities. If, 
at the same time, a university is established for tho Central Provinces, it will 
leave the Allahabad University to deal with such outiying colleges ns the Meerut 
College and the Bareilly CoUego and a few other colleges in Bajputana. I am 
not referring to the M. A.-0. College at' Aligarh as I expect it will soon grow into 
a university. There are certain colleges in the Indian States which are also within 
the jurisdiction^of the Allahabad University and they will continue to be so until 
those States choose to establish a university or universities for themselves. 
1 should like the Allahabad University to be both a federal and a teaching uni- 
versity. It will be a federal University with respect to these outlying colleges 
•which, in my opinion, should continue to exist and a teaching University with 
regard to the colleges existing in Allahabad. It will have dual jurisdiction. 
On its federal sido it •will be less efficient than on its teaching side but, in the present 
circumstances, it seems to me unavoidable. 


Sareab, Gofal Chandra. 

(i) The establishment of another university at Dacca is necessary, provided there 
is no lowering of standards. The local demands for this University will 
he best met by establishing (a) a medical college, (b) an engineering college, 
(c) an agrioultmal college, and (d) an arts college for Midianunadans, in 
addition to the three existing colleges in the town. 

^ii) The establishment of new universities on other lines and not on the lines 
of the Dacca scheme, at such centres as Bajshahi and Eiishnagar is 
desirable. 


Sabma, The Hon’ble Bao Bahadur B. N. 

(ii) There should ho at least one university for each linguistic area. The type of 
residential and teaching universities ^ould bo encouraged in large centres 
hut, for many years to come, the existing type wo'uld continue to govern 
mofuBsil institutions until they evolved into university centres. 
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QVVSTIOS i. 


Sastm, Rni R.\ji:kur.\ Ciiav»ra, Rnhndtir. — Sayii;ii, Anurujii Aitu— Seal. Df, 

ItllAJE.VniSAN'Allt. 


Sastot, liAt Rajkndjia Chandra, Bnlmtlur. 

(i) Xlio only n’mnrk vliioli I votiM liko to mnkc jn connc«(ioii vitli the Datta 

UnlvcniUy 6chom«* ii tlial tli>' inHiiiion of I'>lniu!c pludiei nt a r1i<<tinrt depirt- 
inenlof tlio Umvof'ity, ro<«r<linot« with orte niitl fch’ncc, h linnlly justified ij 
their iiiiportancn ne nn instronirnt of ciilltire, the mom roni nOEUch concen-lon 
ha<i been ehown to SAti'krit rtudtet. A rolIcRe for the well-to-do cla'vej ts 
embodied in the rrlieme, it nl-o open to Ferioo-i objection, 

(ii) I nni not in favour of tnulliplrint; dennuiin'iiionnl iinivcrdtie'. and I fail to 

wlmt nvi'fid puri»*o can lie *ervrti by tlio ere.ition of iiucti Dnivcr>itic3 in import- 
nut cent ret of {loptilnttou. 


Sayikd, Aududlau Auu. ^ 

To my mind n unii'ernity i-houlil bo et'enlmlly n fenehing one and, nt l>c=t, inelnde 
tlioeo in'-lituliont wliieh it enii ediflhely rmilrol, and ehnuld mainl.tin n iinironn Ftandard 
of tenchine and nlTord fneiUtuM for invi-ttipnthm and let-steh to the inmatet of nil (he 
in<-tilutiont included ill it. Tlure cniiiuit be much objeotion. nhotild the area of (hfr 
university be rvft'on.ably limiteil, if any partieiiliir lii«litMtion within n univerfily 
omphntiM' on a partieiilnr dejwrlmcnt of knnwletlce. TJie iXirea UniveMity reheme, 
tlioupti di-«iilcdly Ml improvement over tlie huge federal ey*tvm of theCnlciitta University, 
Inyp undue ft ret-i on the retidentlal eystem, the full lienefitt of whieh nre diHicnUto be rea- 
lised in IVuRiil. Tlieeoei'damlrelipioutpteiuditvtwliiehntill iK’rme.iteetron?Iy the current 
life of ReiiRnl, will, 1 nm nfrniil, neutmU-e the ndvnntnpet wliieii n rctidenlwltjjoef 
unircrfily itexfieclcd to ofler to itn ninmni, ond I think tliat tlie dennniiimtion.il tyiv of 
oollrprs within n rr“ideuti<il university will Itind-T itt f-rowtli nt an orgonie whole. 
I’erfounlly, I would like to we onn 'hodel nt lentt within ruEh n univcrtilyojH'n to 
ininntea of nilcnttet nml creeilt, with a cominon nrr.tni;emi'nt for them, entirely fubot- 
dinnting seclioiml conti(ler.atiou«. J'lill mlvniilnpit of n re'-identiftl swtem emi ihiw be 
belter re.aH-cd, nml 1 believe n fnir juimbir of tbo’e who Me mo A innuenerd by 
current libcrni nnd drmorrntie idea* would join rui-li n lio'-lel. 

The present iiiimtier of widely senttered ctll'Yet nfrdi.itril to ibe Caleiitto University 
it unqtiett ionnbly so prent tlinl it cnimot 1 m> i flieiently rontrolh d j imicb Ic .t wdl it nllow 
us to tcnliK- the ideal of n university with its cdli-pet nt an orKfinbed unit in ilwlf. 
Hcnee, n niimlHT ol universities npiwaxinintinp to tiie Daern tyjt* sboidd be created 
nnd tbit brenkiiip up of the pre-ent unwieldy jiiri-itiction of the Caleutto Umver.«ity 
should proceed {!rndun1Iy, starting with n imiseriity ench in A'-s.'irn ond Burma nnd 
three in Beiipnl, ineludinp llm cxbtinp University, The imtiort.snt oollccet nt convenient 
centres should form the iiiieleiis of such o University nnd, if it Im decided to erente new 
universities,! inuvttiidd tliiil it should be orpniii eil on purely educational amf 
ncndcmical prouudt. nnd ]>oUtienl renteiia should not be nllowed to deti-rniine its future 
dovelopnieiit. Thnt whieh it likely to ereato n high inleliectu.tl ntinotphere, pradually 
building up n trndilioii ]iceulinrly its ovn of which its almiiiii may bo justly proudv 
must be Bcrtipnlously insitted upon. 


Seal, Dr. BKAJENDRAXATn. 

(ii) 1 believe in dcccntmllKition, ».e., in tlio gradual appearance of n mulU-centnil 
configuration within n uni-ccnfrol liody or nyslom — I do not believe in the 
O'Ccntral or the ec-confric. Tlio principle of groups ns n principle of social 
constitution implies the cstnblishmcnt of tiio group-eentro in its proper place. 
The University of Calcutta is tlint gronp-eentre to-day for tho educational system 
in Bengal ond, until it is cstnblislicd secure in health nnd rigour, wo must bo- 
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Seal, Dr. Beojzxdbvsath— con/</. — Sen, Atiii. Chandka — Sen, B. M. 


caroful to sco that wo do not deplete its vitality or make it anmmic, with 
the result of starving the whole system and bringing on a general collapse. 
The dearth of resoarccs which prevents the expansion of the central Univeraty in 
so many ways makes me hesitate when the' talk turns on the establishment of a 
imivcrsitr in every important district to'wn in the near future. 

Subject to these conditions, I believe in- the genius and tradition of a real zone 
or milieu of culture expressing itself in an academy. And, for aught I know 
Dacca, as the Eastern capital, may possess (I believe 'she does possess) an 
individuality which is worth preserving and expressing as a separate accent- 
or tone in the articulation of Bengal’s message to the world. A collie of 
Islamic culture is certainly a reasonable ambition for Dacca, also a separate- 
Sahitya Farishad (Academy of Bengali literature). Similarly Nadia and 
'Vikrampur have clasdc traditions. The jute-growing or the coal and iron 
districts, in the same way, may ‘develop colleges for textile, metallurgical, or 
mining industries in the near future. But a university is a universal school, 
and it would be idle to squander our limited resources, material as well as 
moral, on any parochial or provincial (as opposed to a national) institution 
miscalled a university. Nothing would more injure Dacca’s own progressivo- 
development at this fcetal stage than to cut the umbilical cord whicli enables 
her to draw nourishment from the mother. 


Sen, Atul Chandra. 

A 

(i) Tho Dacca University scheme provides for a number of arts and scionco colleges, 

a Muhammadan college, an engineering college, and a college for the well-to-do- 
classes. Tho colleges are to bo residential inrtitutions. 

I am against all denominational colleges. Muhammadans might press for a 
Muhammadan college, but tho disadvantages 'will, I believe, far outweigh tho 
advantages accruing therefrom. The same remark applies to the college for well- 
to-do classes. 

Then, tho Dacca Universit3' scheme provides for a completely residential university. 
But, in my opinion, one or two colleges may be loft in tho heart of the town, 
which may be attended by boj-s living with their parents and guardians. Next 
some external colleges may well be affiUated to the Dacca University, viz., the 
Chittagong College, tho M. C. College at Sylhet, and tho B. M. College at 
Barisal. 

(ii) Another university of this type should be established in North Bengal — cither 

at Bnngpur or Bajshahi. Bangpur may bo selected as tho centre of a university, 
'vrith two external colleges — one at Bajshahi and the other at Gauhati. 


, Sen, B. M. 

(i) The Dacca University Committee drew up an ambitious scheme for making the to'wn 

a centre of learning. It proposed, among other things, to bring over men of 
European reputation as professors who would set the intellectual tone of tho- 
University. It is anticipated that some difficulty, financial or otherwise, 
might stand in -the way of its realisation. I. am not aware if Government 
has made any definite pronouneoment on tho scheme. But, if tho existing' 
coUeges bo glorified into a university 'without the addition of a sufficient 
number of men of the typo indicated, I, for one, would prefer not to have it at 
'all. Tho University professors ought to be men of the type of junior fellows at 
Cambridge or Oxford at least — ^men who have given distinct promise of original 
work. 

(ii) As regards the establishment of universities at other centres of population Z do- 

not think it desirable to have them where there is no strong body of mcn> 
of culture and abilities. 
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Sen, Bendy Kumar— Sen, BiriNEEnARi— S en, Roi Boikdht Nath, Bahadur. 


Sen, Bendy Kumae. 

^i) The principle of having a residential teaching university is approved. But, 
before starting others, the success of the Dacca scheme should bo awaited. The 
future ideal should bo to have as many universities os there is a demand for. 
The likely places for future teaching universities are Berhampur, Bajshahi, 
Chittagong, Bankura, and Barisal. 


Sen, Bdunbehaei. 

<i) Dacca is behind Calcutta in intellectual resources, and cannot claim to have a 
teacliing university. Eifeot may bo given to the "Dacca TTniversity scheme as an 
experiment. The University should be a rebidential, and not a federal, one ; and 
the courses of study should bo of the same standard as those of Calcutta. 
Under the present conditions, it would entail enormous cost and initial outlay 
to found institutions at Dacca like the Civil Engineering Coliego at Bibpur or the 
Medical College in this city, nor can Docoa be the scat of a technological 
institute. But an agricultural coliego may, .with g-cat advantage, bo founded 
in that city. 

Again, there should bo one post-graduato institution in arts and sciences for both 
the universities as it is not possible, at present, for a duplication of tho 
requirements of a good post-graduato college. Tho University should be 
founded on non.scatnrian lines Uko thoso of Calcutta and Patna. 

As a teacliing corporation tho Calcutta University is still in its infancy, ond 
requires ovoiy encouragement for its growth and expansion. Tho young plant 
is likely to suffer for want of sustenance if holf the province is taken away 
from its jurisdiction, as private benefactions and requisite Government aid are 
not forthcoming. A division of tho University into halves in tho present stato 
of things will wcakcri* both, mid will bo seriously detrimental to tho cause of 
higher education in this province, if tho proposed University is at onco given 
a federal oharaotcr. 

I do not think that there aro any other places within this presidency fit to bo 
centros of intellectual culture at present. But technical high schools may be 
conveniently established at the various divisional centres corresponding to tho 
faculties of tho University teaching such subjects as arohitecturo, building (civil 
engineering), machinery, chemistry, mining, etc. 

I should further suggest that^ in each division of tho province at least, there should 
bo a well-oquiiipcd first-grade college which 'should specialise mainly in subjects 
suited to local conditions so that it might develop, in process of time, into a 
University competent to give tho highest training in special subjects. 


Sen, Bai Boikdnt K'atii, BaLadur. 

i(ii) Universities, however desirable at other centres of population within the presidency, 
cannot bo established with advantage nt present. Difficulty in fiUhig up the 
o£9ce of the vice-chancellor and of fiAanco would bo very great though, after a 
quarter of a century, the difficulties 'might bo surmounted and, as a tentative 
measure, experiments might be made at Berhampur in tho district of Murshidabad 
and at Ramporo Boalia in the district 'of Bajshahi. 
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Sek, F. N. 


Sen, P. N. 


The UxiVEBsrry Pboblem. 

[Heprinied from the ’Reraldjaf Atigvsl 8, 1916.) 

The proposal to establish a miivcrsity at Dacca, the second capital of Bengal, naturally 
raises some very important points and it can be properly judged only by a deep study 
of the whole matter. There are very strong obstacles to a dispassionate study of the 
scheme. The dramatic way in which the scheme was announced, its parochialism, 
and the great departure from the principle followed in the past, which the scheme signi> 
iies, all stand in the way of our taking a true measure of the proposal. The points 
which arise and demand solution fall more or less uithin one of the two main divisions- 
' People would natural!}’ want to know why was it decided to establish a second uni- 
versity in Bengal, and the}’ would enquire why this University was decided to be estat 
lished in Dacca. 

The answers to both of these apparently simple questions are however very complic> 
ated and we shall deal with them one by one. 

It should be remarked here that both the dccisionB of establishing the second Univer- 
sity for Bengal, and of locating it in Dacca, arc final. The reason why we discuss the 
causes which led to these is only to make the position clear. It was not within the scope 
of the work of the Dacca University Committee to go into these questions. But there 
ore ample means of finding out an answer.* 

The policy of extension of university education in India, and, for the matter of that, 
all kinds of education, has been based on the famous despatch of 185i which created the 
University of Calcutta from the Council of Education there and the University of 
Bombay from the Board of Education in the latter dty. With regard to the establish- 
ment of further universities the despatch said : — " Wo shall be ready to sanction the crea- 
tion of a university at Madras or in any other part of India where a sufficient number 
of institutions exist frpm which properly qualified candidates for degrees could be supph’ed. 
it being, in our opinion, advisable that the great centres of European Government and 
civilisation in India possess universities similar in character to those which will bo now 
founded as soon as the extension of liberal education shows that their establishment 
would be of advantage to the native community”. The resolution of the Government of 
India dated the lltb March, 1904, said ; — ■“ The policy laid down in 1854 was reaffirmed 
in 1859 when the administration had been transferred to the Crown. The Universities 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay were incorporated in 1857, in Allahabad in 1882, 
and in the Punjab in 1887. Prom 1887 up to the present time no further university 
has been created.” In establisliing n fresh University Government is apparently 
guided by the policy laid down in 1854. The demand for a University and the number 
of feeder institutions sre clearly the grounds on ^^ch the location should bo decided. It 
is also very obvious that the location of fresh universities was never meant to bo dccided_ 
by territorial considerations alone. In fact, the action of Government has never been 
regulated by any policy of arresting extension on a territorial basis. Four provinces are 
now served by the Calcutta University. Similarly, the jurisdiction of the Universities of 
Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, and the Punjab do not coincide with respective provincial 
boundaries. ' - ^ F 

Provinces where the demand for university education has been poor have been tacked 
on to their more advanced sisters and, as a result, we see the present university groups 
of India formed quite irrespective of territorial considerations. 

From 18S7 till now, as mentioned before, no university bos been established. Five 
univermties were established from 1867 to 1887, a period of thirty years, but during the 
next 30 years — ^to be completed in a few months — there was no addition to universities. 
Of course, the type of the Umversity then selected for India made this possible to some 
extent. But, ideas of the typo being suitable India have changed, and practical difficulties 
have arisen by ovcrgrou’th ond want of accommQdation.~ So the .Government 
is now faced with both aspects of tho question, namely an adequacy of number and 
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suitability of type. We shall first deal irith the question of adequacy. ThcfolloTrug 
tahle.of successful candidates is very illuminating : — 


Examinations. 

1858, 

In 

1888.' 

In 

1913-14. 

Eutianee . 

k « • * « « « 

111 

5,242 

12,912 

B. Ai degree . 


2 

1,111 

3,102 


The figures are for the vhole of India, though it was only at Calcutta tliat the first 
ontranoe examination was held in 1857. During the first 30 years the* number of students 
who passed the entrance examination rose from 111 to 5,242, bachdors of art from 2 
to 1,111. Five universities were established gradually to test the increase in collie work 
which the above rise signified. Sut, during, the next tliirty years — approaching com* 
pletion — daring which the increase has been doubled in the case of matriculates and nearly 
treble in the case of B. A. passes there was no addition to the university strength 
of India. Even if the older type of univermty were retained a modest increase of at 
least five more univeraities wordd be quite justified. Then comes the question as to 
where these universities should bo located if thero is to be an increase. The answer is 
obvious. It should be in places whore the demand is the largest. The following are the 
comparative figures of the results of the two examinations in the various areas. Even the 
above oompatatively larger figures for Bengal do not give the exact magnitude of the 
work: of the Calcutta University. The total figures for Bengal, the Control Provinces, 
Assam and Bihar and Orissa, in the case of the entrance examination rose from 1,267 
to 6,395 and of the B. A. examination from 369 to 1,293, which* the passes in 1913*14 
for ^e whole of India were, in the entrance examination 12,012 and in the B. A. 3,162. 
In other words, Calcutta doimed more thou half the number of those that passed 
the entrance and very nearly holf of the now graduates. The following table will illustrate 
this:— 


Piovinee. 

. _ 

.^Entrance. 

B. A. 

1888. 

1913-14. 

1^8. 

1913.14 . 

Bengal • 

• « « 




4,937 

366 

1,134 

hbidtos . 

s • • 



1.854 

2.634 

318 

863 

Bombay 

« • • 





78 

434 

United Provinces . 






313 

Punjab . 

• t • 



395 

•1,825 

0 

173 

Burma . 




16 

257 

3 

24 

CSontral Provinces . . 



78 

399 

17 

63 

Assam . 




61 


« • 

12- 


[Thi foiest figures avaiUdile for Bengal refer lo the gear 1915-16 and are as follows 
Entrance 0,006, B. A. and, B. Se, 1,944. The number of matriculates in 1917 is 11,270.1 

The case therefore^ dear for not only one more university in the area served by the 
Calcutta University, hut there ought to be at least three more universities to cope with 
the work even papally, ^ough it is not possible to determinejoxaotly the extent to 
which a federal nuiversity luay be allowed to grow there must be a limit somewhere and 
that Unfit Was passed by the Calcutta University long ago. Uoreover, merdy federal 
universities have been found utterly xmahle to meet the requirements of Indio. All the 
present univerdties in the country are bdng gradnally changed. There is all the reason, 
therefore^' that more universities shoifid be founded It will not do to merdy condemn the 
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■existing institutions after allowing them to grow to nn enormous size. With regard to 
the area served by tlio Calcutta University threo more imivcrsitics arcj therefore^ an 
obvious necessity. This has been recognised by Government, and it has decided to 
establish uiuvcrsities in Burma, in Bihar and Orissa, and in Dacca, the last of which 
was first announced in Dacca in 1012. 

But the mere establishment of a university, oven if it were double the cqxiipmcnt in 
any province in India, would not satisfy the requirements in Bengal. The follotving table 
pvos the college requirements of the various provinces : — ' 


Province. 


Bengal . . 

Bombay . . 

Madras , . 

United Provinces 
Punjab . , 


Ko.of 

uni- 

vcisitios. 

No. of 
colleges. 

No. of 
Students 
in 

colleges. 

No. of 
Students 
in second- 
nry 

schools. 

Propor- 
tion of 4 
to 

mm 

O 

3 


6 


51 

18,017 

373,707 

20-7 

1 

15 

C,180 

84,547 

13C 


30 


128,157 

15-8 


40 


100,086 

10-7 

■■ 

13 

4,241 

100,211 

23-7 


The figures are for 1913-14, and these have still further increased m the Inst two 
years. The proportion in the Punjab is abnormally higher ondently because there is 
no demand there for college education. It will bo seen from the above that Bong.al 
receives no fair treatment in respect of collcgo education. The establishment of a second 
University in this presidency, with a number of additional colleges would never be in the 
nntviro of meting out a special favour, but would only partially meet the just clemonds of 
the people of this presidency. Wo shall deni to-morrow with the question ns to where 
this second University should bo located and tbo type tbc new University should be. 


[Hcprinlcd from tAcHci-ald, Atiffiisl 9, 19IC.) 

We showed yesterday that it was absolutely necessary to found n second University 
in Bengal in order to copo with tho very largo increase in college work ond the growing 
demand for more college accommodation. Tho question now is where this second Uni- 
versity should bo located. Here, wo have to deal first with tho typo of the university 
that is to bo established in India in future. At first, the London Univcrsit 3 ’ was taken as 
the model and tlic Indian universitias were made merely examining bodies, tliough the 
original was changed in character afterwards. Teaching having been made a branch 
of university work it was only very lately thot any effort in Iho direction was made in 
tho Indian universities. But the latest ideas about universities arc not confined to mcro 
tcacliing while oxaminations have been thrown still further into the background. Tho 
great American universities are conducted more or lojs on the lines of the Oxford and 
‘Cambridgo institutions, whero rcsidcnco and tho corporate universitj’ life plaj- a most im- 
portant, if not tho chief part, in tho training of tho student. It u as, therefore, that tho 
Dacca University Committee, and before it. Government decided that the second Univers- 
it\’ for Bengal should bo of a residential type. Tlicro were other rc.isons for such a dccisior. 
It was said that tho training tho Indian boy received wos only that of intellect. His 
otiicr sides were quite neglected ond tho rcsidt was tho failure of tlio Indian univcihily 
man to present to tho out^do world an all-round culture ; it has, therefore, been held that 
-teaebing is to bo incorporated in all tho new univcrsilics that have been announced and 
that the residential system should be adopted os much as possible ; and tho federal charne- 
-tcr is to ho done away svith completely in tho ca.so of tho second Universit}’ for Bengal. Tlie - 
function was in this province left to tbo older institution. But where in Bengal could * 
such a rasidcntial and teaching universitj' be located 7 Calcutta could not have been the 
place. Tlic jdacing of tbc two institutions, fundnnicntaI1,v different, would linvc created 
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complications. Xor could tho fcatmcs be niiinlganintcd in one place. There were ^cry 
other strong objections to Calcutta with regard to establishing n residential Unirersity 
tlicrc. Theso difliculties once led Sir Andrew rra.sor to build a house for tho Presidency 
College at Ranchi. The building is still there, serving a different piirposc. 

Tho common life of tho pro(cs»or, the lecturer, and the student is not possible in 
Calcutta. Tho Indian member of the staff, and tho Duropcan member to a much larger 
degree, will in Calcutta always find their Sochi life outside the college. Tliis is obvious 
i o every one. This reason in particular, and very mighty considerations in addition, such as 
the iimny.sidc distractions Calcutta nffordn to turn away tho studonl, disqualifies tho first 
c.ipitnl as tho scat of n Tcsulontinl unimsity. Tho choico then fell on Dacca, for which 
there were many wcielit}' rc.tsons. It would not do to isolate the college life entirely from 
tho outside world and Dacca affords a close touch with it without any serious 
distraction. Tho environment of a univerHity in Dacca is ns well ns it could be nnywhere 
clse. Within n small aro.s at Vikrnnipur, close liy, there are ohout thirty big entrance 
schools. Tho nuinhor of students nppo.\ring from the district at the entrance cxaraination> 
at Dacca has for the last few years increased nt the rate of 10 per cent a year till it U 
close upon 1,S00. Tliis affords pcrlui|i5 the best recruiting ground for a University, and llie 
creat relief in congestion and the location of n fulbllcdgcd institution for higher education 
tthst Dacca would offer would at once bo understood from tlio fact that almost nit the 
districts ill Enstoni Itcngnl show equally promi'-ing educational activities. Jlorcovcr, the 
nintricnlato from East llpngnl is at a serious disndvantogo for the want of odequato 
cdllogo accommodation in this area. The following table, giving tho number of colleges 
ntul their students, will clearly show this; — 


'Tigiirca for 1914-15. 


— 

Colleges. 

No. of ■ 
Students 
in college. 

Kao! 

Sccondriy 

schools. 

Ko.of 
Students 
_ in second* 
'aiy schools. 

iVest Bengal, including Caloutt.a 

£0 

1 

l.MC 

15S,8^ 

E-ut Bengal 

8 

4,20C 

1,305 

200,216 


It will be seen that tho minibcr of 8tudcnf.s in secondary schools, which are feeder 
institutions to tho eollogc, is higher in En.st Bengal, ns well as the number of secondary 
schools, students in colleges, as well ns the number of colleges in East Bcngol, ore ahnor- 
mally lower, as n result of which n very largo number of students have to move on to 
Calcutta to study in colleges, with xesulti which hnvo been recognised to bo dcplorabli', 
p.arcnt3 end guardians of students from East Bengal living in constant ansicty about tlie 
latter. 

Erom this it will be seen that the establishment of the residential and the teaching 
University of Bengal in Dacca would not only ensure tho success of such a University, 
hut would remove a great w out of tho people of East Bengal. It will be removing a potent 
causoof dissatisfaction in tho eastern part of tho province, bringing with it many other 
good results. , 

(Ifepriii/erf from the Herald, December 10, 1017.) 

The members of the University Commission arrived in Dacca on Saturday last. People 
hero have been in anxious expectation of this for in those few days questions will bo dis- 
cussed ou the correct solution of winch will depend, to n largo extent, if not entirely, tho 
futui'o of our part of BengaL Our pcoplo also could hardly have a better opportunity 
than tho present. EducatiorJsta of the position of Dr. Sadler and oUier members of the 
Commission hardly come out to India. Moreover, tho Dacca pcoplo would in these days 
have Sir Asutosh Muldicrji here. Only the people of Bengal can know in what esteem 
and regard they hold Sir Asutosh. And his presence wul in^ire confidence in every 
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mind that tho problems vdll bo solved in tho best possible way. Wo place, therefore, 
before the Commissidn all tho aspects of tho •problems of higher education as they confront 
us. ’And wo earnestly hope tliat tho best results will follow tho unique opportunity that 
has now been afforded to East Bengal. 

In this connection, wo invito attention, to tho two articles reprinted above that wo 
-vrrote in August, 1016, whon'Sir Sankaran Nair paid a visit to Dacca. In those articles 
wo have given tho enormous proportions to which higher education has grown in Bengal. 
Wo have also indicated the position of East Bengal in tho matter. Tliis growth has been' 
still more rapid even during tho brief period' that has elapsed sineo our ^vritiiig those 
articles. Taldng tho case of matriculates in tho Dacca district wo find that in lOlC the 
~ number of candidates was 1,600 ; tliis year tho number was nearly 1,800, of whom more 
than' 1,400 came out successful. Wo have not the oxact figures for tho other district 
centres of East Bengal, but there has been nn increase ovorywhero though, it may be, not' 
to tho extent as in Dacca. This increase is tho natural outcome of tho present great 
dom.and everywhere for sccondry and higher education and tho efforts of tho people 
themselves in meeting tho situation to the best of their ability. Within tho last 
two years two high schools were started in the city of Dacca. Theso are already 
flonrisliing institutions, one with over 600 students on its rolls and tlio other with 
over 360. Tho demand is still far from being satisfied oven for tho present and one more 
full-sized entrance school can only bring solution temporarily at the most for three j'cars. 
The cstablishincnt of tho two last<mcntioncd institutions brought up tho total of high 
schools in Dacca to 0. Tho biggest of thnso contains over 1,000 students and tho smallest 
over 300, so that tho largo number of students in entrance schools can easily bo seen. 
In this respect tho city of Dacca is oven ahead of Calcutta, which is much in advance of 
«thor parts of India, Tho metropolis, with a population of 1,043,307, has 67 high schools. 
Dacca, ivith a tenth of that population, 108,066, has 9 high schools. In size tho schools 
of both these cities are of tho same level. It is not only in secondary schools that 
such enormous proportions haVo been reached in Dacca. A few years back a feast was 
given to all tho sohoolchildcon of tho city on tho recovery of Lord Hardmgc. Leaving 
out tho colleges, arrangements had to bo made for nearly 10,000 children. It was reported at 
the time that there were in tho city 80 Maktabs for boys and tlio same number for gii'ls. 
If tho percentage of children of school -going ago to total population is taken ns 16 then tho 
number of oliil^cn of that age actually receiving education would work out at over 66 
per cent. When wo remember that in countries where there is compulsory and free educa- 
tion tho corresponding pcrccntago is near 90 wo can realise tho great anxiety of 
all classes of people in Dacca which is at the root of this increase. Tlicn, about tho district. 
In taking into account tho Dacca district wc must note the following points. Of tho font 
sub-divisions in a large part of Dacca sadar is the sparsely populated jungle area of 
Bhowal. In another sub-division, namely, thot of Manikganj, there are only two high 
schools. So that in half tho Dacca district, ivith an area of 2,782 square miles, there are, 
including those of tho town, 60 largo sized entrance schools, tho district total being 63. 
It is reported that two more liigh schools would bo started from January next the 
beginning of the now session. Tho cdac.ationaI progress achieved in tho district 
•outside tho city is clearly shown by tho following figures. Tho total number of pupils 
under instruotion increased from about 30,000 in 1881-82 to 78,834 in 1802-03 ; it fell 
to 76,416 in 1900-01, but rose again in 1903-04, when 80,002 boys and 8,295 girls were 
at school, being respeotivoly 40*6 and 4'’1 per cent, of tho children of school-going age. 
Tho number of educational institutions of all classes in tho district was in 1003-4, 3-310 
(vide Imperial Gazetteer). There has been a very largo inorcaso during tho next 16 yenre 
till now. Lest this rise is considered, abnormal or oidy temporary wo give tho density 
•of population in tho district which is among tho highest in India. In the four sub-divisions 
•of Dacca, Narayanganj, Munshiganj (known as Vikrnmpur) and Mnnilcgnng tho respec- 
tive figmes for square miles were 090, 1,031, 1,664, 069 in 1001. Thus tho conditions 
in tho city of Dacca are found more or less nil over tho district as well ns in other parts 
of East Bengal. Wo give tho figures in detail for lower grades of education, so that tho 
problem before us may be realised in its fullness. Tho i>roblcm is one of a highly 
intelligent people living in very dense formation keenly endeavouring to achieve what 
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mny in rojiiiiy lio iw jtroppr cdiicntionnl rquipinpnt. tiio primary and uccondaiy 
grmlp? of this pqnipinrnt llio Univpr«i(y Coninii4<)ion In not concemini. Ent a mort 
inftnicrly group would iieror l»p arnlloblc to, u« to cxomino nnd lay down the line? ot 
development of our Iiiglier otlucation. 


(Hfjn-inlrd from the Herald; Drcrmhtr ‘JJ, 1917.) 

I'lem the Aocond nrtiolo it util hnn'o been aeen that college aecommodatton in EB^! 
Bengal fnlla far aliorlcr tlian in other parts ot the preddejiey. Consequcntlyi there i« 
no\v-n>(lay8 a large tiiovemont of atudentn oho pasa thin matriculation. Let alone ali 
other eonaidernfionn a great inronveniencoof the movement is that the tuo Bacca college* 
have to heir tlio l>nml of tlio riirfi of East Bengal ninfrieiilatco. Wien, therefore, in addi- 
tion to ihn 1,100 candidates for ndmisiton from the dialriet, anhapjieni^ this year, a fre*li 
eontmeent arrives from Ollier Knot Bengal distrirtnthodinieuHy of IheFiluation in Bocca 
oan easily be imagined. For, in the first-year elassoaof tlic two Daces eollegea there i* 
oceommodatinn for only a lit lie over 1100 reals. Tlien, tlie superior claims of tho local 
candidates havo to be considered. 'As the result of all thce« it is found that oven students 
wlio passwl in tlic first division have to berclii«td. In fact, this ye.ar, tlio Dacca Oollt^e 
had to rofiwo ndmis-'ioii to Ptiidents who aceiired scliolariJiips. Tho wliole thing is » 
pitiable tiint only tlio«e who actually Mitfer ran realise tho gra\i(y ot tlic situatioii. 
A remedy has, tmilotildcdly, to be foiinil for aiieli a {fOsUmn, which if is no exageera- 
(ion to drscrihe ns critiral. Tho prohlom of higher e<liicati<m before tho people oi the 
e.sateni district is, therefore, pre-emineijtly one of CTpansion. 

Then llicre is (lie other aide of tho question. Gould Betignl or slioiihl t-ho remain 
entirely satisfied w iiit ilie kind ot higher eciucation Hint lier young i««) are now receiving t 
Tlio people are on tlio threshold of opoeU-making changes. Ifcr Intcrcsla, the interest* of 
India, mny he the interest of the whole Empire imperiously demands, that tlio liighercul- 
f lire tlinl Is given to llie rising generation, slioiild l-e ns compieto cverytvhere ns the condi- 
tion of things intUedirferent parts of thoeountryvoiielisafcs. Bengal. Iiyits aptitude in 
making progress ims shown that ilsyoungiaen arefit to receive tlieiiighesl training that 
has been devi-icd for till' culture of tho youth. It isnec»lle"s to prove this by concrete 
oxnmplfs, facts illustrating it being so well Imown. .\nd Hiere is no denying tlio fact that 
tho present form ot liiglier (sluration in Benenl trains only the intellect. Hint it is very 
narrow, and llint it is only a means to au iiicompatihlo end. Tliat end is the securing of 
a degreo to pave the way for a Gorernroent or private jKist. The present system of iiighrr 
education does not iiie-m in tlic least a training of elinracter nmong other things. It was 
therefore, that tho people have welcomed with licarlfelt joy Hic scheme for the new 
University nt Dnocn of tlie teaching and residential typo, Bengol wants more tlinn any. 
thing else jmimg men ot elinraotcr and stamina w-Iio would bo able to develop the 
country. And the examples of other countrie.s were heforoher. most of nil of America and 
tho part her universities were playing in building up tlic nation. Tho Iiopo i.s Hint tlio 
new University would perform the same function ns Mr. Robert Bisk rays itdocsia 
.\incrien. Sir. Risk made an extensive study of American uiiiversilie.s with a view 
to find out tlio means for llic improvement of Scottish universities and lie describes the 
work of tho American universities in the following w ay ; — “ Tiio Americnn universities 
fulfil Olio part of their work, tiio forming of ciiarnoter, w ith notable success. Mlien they 
are somo eenturios older they will produce nclioinrs, as srell as engineers, doctors, 
lawyers, agrionltiiriBt.s, and ndniinisirntorsin politics imd commerce. In thomeantimer 
tho universities are training tlio hind of man required by a nation whose material 
resources iiavo only begun to bo dovoloped.’’ How much India docs require men of 
tbolnst category is easily realised and for this country Hicro could not bo a more wcicomo 
mnovatioa in the system of liiglior education than a change into one wiiich would give the 
oounf ry men of tho stamp America gets now. America can do this bccauss almost alt 
her universities are of Hio teaohing and residential typo. Tlio introduction of such a 
typo for tho present needs of India is, therefore, urgent ty called for. But every good 
thing has its drawback and, even In wealthy America, tho ipiprovcd system was found to 
ha costly for a portion of the students. For India this side of the question, as is well 
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known, is beset with oven more diflioultios. The problem of higher education in Bcngn], 
considered gcnorally, resolves itself, therefore^ into tho following parts : — 

'1. Tlio introduction of tho teaching and residential typo of universities is urgently 
required in tlio national interests. 

2. In tho interests of tho major part of tho nation an expansion in higher education is 
urgently called for. 

Any decision which tho University Commission would como to would, wo Imvo no 
doubt, take into consideration both of tlio above. Tho question of tlio Dacca University 
will havo to bo solved after duly taking into account both these sides of tho question. 
And people consider themselves supremely fortunate that n body like tho present Com- 
mission containing tho highest heads in education both in England and India will dccido 
tho matter. On our part wo beg humbly to invito tho attention of tho Commission ■ 
to the following points : — 

Tho first point that wo wish to mention is that there ought to remain side by sido both 
kinds of universities in Bengal. Tlio now typo, as wo havo said before, would entail larger 
coat to tho student. But to tlio majority in our country this would bo a great linrdship, 
or oven more. Even in Dacca those colleges wdiich wish to remain outside tho new 
University should bo allowed to do so. Por in tho curtailed schemo that has been issued 
by Government there isprovision foronly2,IOOBtudcntsinthofourcoIlcgcsat thcstnrt. 
Tho chango into tho improved ayatem would out down {according to thorccommendations 
of tho Dacca University Committee) tho number of students in the Dacca and Jagnn- 
natU Colleges to GOO and GOO, respectively, tlio numbers being 820 and 7C1 for lOlG-IG. 

. Even with tho full University wo would have only 3.000 in nil tho colleges of different 
kinds. ThoMiiliammndan College is to contain 600 students, but this would afford no relief 
to the general demand. Wo would, therefore, suggest that tho Dacca University bo 
constituted as proposed, but no limit should bo placed on otiicr colleges growing up in 
tho oitj*. Wo know there are nIrond 3 ' two parties wlio nro willing to open colleges teaching 
the arts course up to tho F. A. standard. Such dovolopmciit should not bo allowed to lo 
inteTfcTcd with hocauso of tho Dacca Universitj', Tlio question of oxiimision would not 
otheru'iso receive fair treatment. It w'onld not be just treatment of the educational 
^demand of such n people ns wo linvo shown thoso of tho Dacca distrirt nro placed cdiicn- 
tionally. We are aware of tho plea that is advanced, that so mnnj' students should not 
come up for higher education. But so long ns Government do not, and hnvo not, 
provided tests of fitness in other directions tho university degreo will remain flic coveted 
goal of tho Indian student. And for the time Government would hnvo to provide 
college accommodation for all students that como up. Tho position will thus he ns 
follows ; — there should bo n residential ond tcnciiing universitj’ nt Dacca and there sliould 
also bo a sunilar institution in Calcutta, preferably on tlio outskirts of tho cnpitnl within 
its easy rcncli. To this University may bo transferred os mnnv Calcutta colleges as would 
be so desirous. All the romnining colleges in Bengal, wherever tliov inny ho situoted, should 
romam,asrow, under tho present federal Universitj’. Tliis would bo n fair division for 
the present. Tho future development should tnko tho following direction. Wliicliovcr 
collogo shouts any fitting progress sliould be aliowed to develop into a new* tj’po of univer- 
sity. Cnnsidcrmg that 1,000 and bciow is tho strength of most of such universities of 
tiio world the three universities we mention would bo quite fiiil-sized institutions. In 
^ "■® nicnlioncd nt tho outset bo reconciled. 

There are also some other points which wo would wish to put before Uio Commission 
and iro shall mention them to*inorro\r» 


(Rtprinkd from tho Hornld, Daxndjtr 12, 1917.) 

We'eomo now to tho constitution of tho Dacca University itself. So long wo havo 
refereed to the now typo of University ns a whole that is proposed to bo established and 
Jin'TO welcomed it. But wo Iiavo radical chonges to propose ns r();ards its constitution. 

JJwst of nlh wo do not understand why tho typo of residential nr.d tenohliig Universitj* 
proposra for Dacca should ho of tho form of Oxford or Cambridge. Tliero are Universities 
of tlio above typo of mnnj’ foriiis. Ahnost all tho modern imiversiiics of England, siieli a s 
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Shoffield, Manchester, Leeds, livorpool, and Birmingham are of a quite diQorant tjpo from 
Oxford or Cambiidgo. Tho American universities are all of this form : the plan is 
to found choirs on diCerent subjoots, the students attending according to their choice. 
All pay tho same foe and the difference comes in only in the stylo of living. , By this plan 
all overlapping is avoided and a great saving made in cost. One laboratory or one work- 
shop serves the purpose of tho whole univermty. It will bo noticed that the costliness 
of tho Dacca scheme is not a little dne to tho duplication of laboratories and workshops. 
Of course, the present buildings will have to bo largely extended ; still tho coat would be 
much lower if tho now IJnivordty is established under the modem plan. Wo can easily 
have the course of engineering, with only slight additions to the present workshop, which, 
it may bo remarked, is in no way inferior to that in tho Sibpur Engineering College. In 
short,, wo would strongly urge that tho now Univorsity at Dacca be established on ’ the 
unilari/ system. 

If, instead of having difforont collies, we hod a univorsity at Dacca of tho modem type 
there could bo college accommodation for at least 6,000 students, oven with the present 
buildings extended to suit the purpose. Xieoturos could bo hold in the buildings within 
tho present Daoca College area, and the boarders could bo accommodated in the Secret- 
ariat and Frosa buildings. Instead of increased expenditure on buildings, etc., there 
should be a larger number of professors and leoturors. We are quite sure the present 
Commission would give tho above points thoir sympathotio consideration. In this way, 
too, a big step will be taken to meot tho olaims'for both the expansion and improvement 
of tho system. 

Wo oome next to the different faculties that ought to bo incorporated in the University 
it it is constituted in the most modem typo. In addition to tho soience and arts courses 
for general culture there should be the following t — agrionlturo, engineering, medioine and 
commerce, of those are inoludodin the Dacca Univorsity sohomo, but if tliero is 
any place where there should be a faoulty of agrioulture that place is Dacca. The big 
form a little towards tho north which iseonneotod by a railway would bo easily availablo 
for experimental purposes. Though Dacca is not much of a commercial centre any more 
Karayangonj is one. Everything would depend upon whether firms would be willing to 
allow students to have a look at the practical work done in those forms Any way, com- 
mercial training should be made available iu Dacca, too, ns itjB.almost the only thing 
the country wonts. ' 

The plan of the courses should be such that every aspirant after a degree would have 
to take one of the scienoo or arts subjocts of general culture. Tho professional courses 
should ho made olootive. The country, no doubt, wants as much of profession as it can 
have but, unless bached by general oultnre, tho professionals would not form the class of 
men that is required. The course should bcTdivided into two grades— tire major and tho 
minor, the latter providing on unadvancod course. The object is to equip tho student 
both with general oultnre and professional training. Tho position would, therefore, bo 
this. A student shall have to take up either an arts subject or a pure soience subject 
whidi he would have to supplement by two other major electives and one minor elective. 
It is not neoesaory for us to enter into further details but we are sure we have made 
quite clear what we want. There should he spcciaI>provision for post-graduate courses and 
research. But, is the graduate, as wdl as in the post-graduate courses or research, purely 
literary subjects should be discouraged. Moreover, research in scientific subjects should^ 
be carried on from an utilitarian point of view as well. A recent controversy in the 
“ Eew Statesman ” showed how this last is undeveloped-even in Great Britain while in 
Germany it has been earned almost to perfection. It is the University which should be, 
the seuice of inspiration of all devdopment in the couufiy. ' ' 

We now tom to the question of personnel and management. The full professorships 
should all be filled by men of established reputation, as indicated in the Dacca Uni- 
versity Committee’s Report. Others should be appointed as now. The vico-chanooUor ^ 
should be appointed only from men of tho top rank. The arrangement for management ' 
as proxwsed by the Dacca University Committee, is ntterlv unacceptable to tho people. 
There can bene residential and teaching university without independence or subject to 
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Sen, P. K.- 


<-okM.— Sex, Rvj Moiivx— Sen, Kni S\tis Cuaxpea, 


departmental control. But it is exactly dopattmcnlnl control m univcrnity aflairs that ti 
soiicht to bo brought about by tbo rccomracndntionsot the Dacca Lniyerjuty (>mmittec. 
IVo may sav outright that such an arrangement would bo opKi to Iho fuepicion tbnt 
Government have quite other motives for tho establishment of t.iese new typo un«^ 
versitics. Even now it cannot bo said Hint thcro is not in some quarters t ns suspi. 
Tlio convocation which Sir Sanfcaran Xnir indicated in March last ns lucant to I»o 


mincca fiiioyia xorni ono-imn onu I’lc » y- 

tho other half. Wo menti/n those dctail.s only to show tho general lines. What wo rhouM 
spcoinlly ‘omphnsiso is tha/ neither tho popular clenieat nor tho Government reprc''''al- 
atives should prodomiii/^o in tho University md tlinl it should bo in chnr,;o ol wuca* 
tionists bj* whom svo Iiopo it w ill ho constituted. 

Wo have in conchia'jii only this to add, Hiat tho institution s!innld be slnrt'vl n-i early 
as possible. If tho pla4 is tnodified so as to corresjymd to the most moilern pntt''mr,^ and 
tho elaborateness ot''tha cbmmittco’s seheme is cut doun ns far ns |'o=sible, tiiero h no 
reason why tho Uoiversity should not bojin work from tho next rv-''ion. Tliis would be 
posaiblo oven, with tho money that is mentioned in tho last modi<irsl Government fhcnic. 
Tho first propoenl was to launch at onco a full imiver.sily of tlio Oxfonl and CaniLndro 
typo but whee a great chango Ihiswould mean from the present sy.stem. Me, Ihcjicoplo 
of India, a'’o said to demand catastrophic cliangcs in tlic government of tho country. 
But, whip^ is more uorlhy of that name, tho demand of (ho Indians or tho first r-snetioncil 
sohomo rt tho Secretary of State ? It is only in th** cour*'o of ccnturiei that Otforil and 
Camhrwgo have grown to what they arc now. But wliy taUo to a rour*o attended with 
tho giMitcst obstacles and not adopt tho most modem methods whieh arc, at the same 
timo,^most suitable to tho country t Wo have j»mte<l out at tho out''‘t how niucli 
botV,r equipped tho people of Bengal should be ednc.ntion.olly eousitloring the progrc'J 
have alrcarly made. Xo time should, therefore, bo lost in launcliinif the Dacca 
ochemo. 


Sex, Raj Moh.ax. 

Although I am not prepared to pass any opinion on the Dacca I’nlvcrrity reh- mo 
I think that the establishment of universities at other centres, if po-silde, will help 
and stimulalo tho spread of higher education in Bciig.ol, But new eolleges will have 
to be established at o largo expenditure of money, nnd a f-ufaclcnl nuir.b'-r of men, 
learned in different branches of study, will have to be brought together to c,arrv cn 
the work of tho colleges and tho univcrhitics. This will bo a very difncult task/ If, 
however, attempts be made to establish n university at Bajrbnhl, Bangour, or nav 
other such place, tho standard of nnivctrily education, 1 fear, will be evtutuaUy Jower- 
'cd to a very groat extent. This. I think, is bv no m<'8ns df-irabh'. 


Sex, Rni Sati.s Ciiaxdra, Balindiir. 

(i) In the Dacca University schemo loo much strc's has b"en laid upon tie'' retjilc,n> 
tial system. Boys inn great tn.nny cns'’s get better ojijKirtuuif tfi when liajng 
wnth their guardians, provided they do not live at n great di»tanre twni tlunr 
college--, K) that they can frequently go to the college and to their nrufe— irs’ 
house nnd if the profc.«ors nl<ocan come into eoritnet with them nnd th'>ir 
guardians. A wcJI-dcvelopcfl residential syvtem is too expemive for (fuN twor 
country, A separate college for well-to-ila jn-ople nnd ne''par.ate colkee for 
- InhammadniLS are not desirable. Such colleges will rtami in tlie w .ay of h'-.althv 
competition nnd jealousy. Higher conr-fs of lalnmic etuflirs nmy Ik- iiirorixirnl- 
•cdin tho Dacca and .Ingatmalh College- ; and ep-eial facilities' inav be civen 

coming from «jarkwnnlcl.vB- and places* 
otherwise, the ideal of Hie Diecn Unh-ertily Is ua»-xeej>fionah * 
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Sen, Uni Satis Chandkav Bahadur — eonld . — Sen, Satish Chandba— Sen, Sueva Kumar 

— Sen Gupta, Hemoiiandba. 

f 

(ii) UniversiticB on the lines of tho Dacca schome, fdth the reservation stated a1)oye^ 
ma; bo started at other centres. Chittagong will be a good centre for the follo\nng 
reason: — itsclimato is tha.4)cst in East Bengal, ospeoiallj the seaside places. 
If a place somewfiero by the scosido or on tho hail^ of tho Eamafoli river at 
tho place wheco it approaches the sea, or in tho northern outskirts of the town, 
can be secured for a university it will bo tho best located university in Bcngol, 
and from there it can take up, and specialise in the teaching of such subjects as 
agriculture, forestry, fishery and shipbuilding over and above general courses of 
arts and science. Such a place will not bo far away from the town ; at the same 
time, it will be free from all the counter-attractions of town life. Cliitta- 
gong possesses vast tracts of onlturablo waste and very rich forests which have, 
not been utilised at all. Its potentialities for shipbuilding aro a historical fact. 
Being a place by tho seaside it offers great scope for researches in fishery. 


Sen, Satiph Chandra. 

(i) Tho Dacca University scheme is good in itself. But there is a good deal of apprehen- 

sion of tho Dacca University becoming a detorioroted machinery for turning 
out graduates as Dacca, in the present daj', is intellectually far boliind Calcutta, 
and is wanting in those resources w’hich are helpful in creating an atmosphere of 
learning. It is doubtful whether literary and scientific scholars, oven of East 
Bengal in Calcutta, could & induced to shift to Dacca under existing conditions. 
I svould, therefore, suggest that, instead of being, in the main, a counterpart of tho 
Calcutta Univoraity, in respect of courses of studios and examinations, the Domo 
U niversity should have a ^tinetive oharocter of its own, snob as the institution 
of chairs in particular aubjocts and tho conferring of spcoinl degrees, whidh might 
attract the best men in those subjoots from all parts of tho country, and thus 
maintain tho University on an equal footing with the Calcutta UnivOTsity. I 
would also suggest that tho Dacca University might bo made an ogricultural 
university. 

(ii) If opportunity presents itself universities on special linos maj' be established^ in 

other centres, e.y., a university, wiUi tho culture of Sanslarit philosophy in relation 
to tho philosophy of iho West as its predominant feature, at Nadia ; a mining 
university at Burdwan or its neighbourhood, etc. 


Sen, Subya Kumab. 

(i) I am not in favour of a separate ’university at Dacca ; nor do I like tho estab- 

lishment of separate oollcgcs for a particular community or olass. « 

(ii) The people living in towns other thon 'Colcutta are not so highly educated as to- 

be able to undertake the management of o university. Should Government think 
that univerritics may, -nith advantage, bo established at other emtres of 
population within the jtrosddeney I would suggest Eangpur, Bajshahi, Chitta- 
gong, and Gauhati. ' 


Sen Gupta, Hemchandba. ■ 

<i) and fii) Tho Calcutta University has become unwieldy and, therefore, the presidency 
of Bengal should hare a number of universities. Dacca, Daulatpur, fiojshaU, 
Burdwan, and Bankura should have universities of their own. Tho Univorrity 
of Daeca shonld have jurisdiction over Dacca, Mjinensingh, Earidpur, Comilla, 
Chittagong, and Noakhali. Daulatpur and Barisal might bo placed under one 
university. The University of Bajsbabi should have jurisdiotion over the 
' Bajsbahi division, including Coooh Bihar. The Uuivemity ot'Bnnknra m^hti, 
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have jurisdiction over Bnnkura, Midnapur, and Birbhum. The other colleges 
in West Bengal should bo placed under one university having its Foot at 
Burdwan. The University of Calcutta should have jurisdiotion over the 
' Calcutta oollegos only. 

rho Dacca University foliomo is good in principle except in one or two points. - 
There should bo no communal reprosontation in the government of the Univer- 
sity. Tho B.I. and M.I. degrees should not bo conferred for pure Islamic 
studica Considering tho demand lor higher education in Bengal a residential 
university is a luxury. Hence, although it is good in principle, I do not 
approve it. 

Each groat centre of learning should try to make its educational institutions resi- 
dential as far ns possible. Each of the universities suggested above should be 
self-contained. Tho university under u Inch Bnrisnl and Dnulntpur should be 
placed may have its headquarters at citlicr of the two places. 


Sen Gotta, Dr. Nabes Chandba. 

(i; I think that tho fundamental idea undotlying the Dacca University Coniniittco’s 
report on tho constitution of tho University is faulty. I do not think it is 
posmblo to run a university ns a mere department oi a centralised Government. 
It would, no doubt, form a component unit of tho Government organisation 
in so far as it disoharges an important public function, but I take it to ho of 
the essence of university life that it should have comploto autonomy. 

Firstly,! uould suggest that Government should .make an nllotmont of funds 
to tho University which tho University should Jiavo full liberty to spend in such 
way ns It likes, subjeot to n 1 mitod veto of tho olmnccllor, who should, for tho 
present, be the Governor. Tho control of nil teaching and discipline should 
vest entirely in tlio University. Govorntnent will bo represented on tho 
controlling body by nominated members who should not exceed lialf tho total 
number of members. 

iSecondiy, I think it would bo a great economy to hnvo all tho education imparted 
by university professors, tutors, etc., instead of iiaring separate colleges. Tlio 
effect of this would bo really to have as many colleges ns there are subjects 
taught, each under a professor, with it faculty of members of the convocation 
controlling tho teaching in that particular subject. But, wbclhcr we have 
professorships under tho University or independent colleges I should strongly 
insist upon tho oollcgo or tUo faculty having a largo measure of freedom, 
and I should make tho professor in charge, ns^wted by his assistant professors, 
tho supreme authority on all questions ofTecting tho actual work of instruction, 
including tho settling of tho syilabus. 

There should bo separate hostels cadi in charge of a Mipcrintcndcnt who will bo 
also tho head of a body of liouso-tiitors. Ho should liavo tho rank of a 
professor and must bo capable of guiding tho whole education of students. For 
tho managomont of tho boarding establishment ho slioild liavo n capable staff. 

There should also bo a tutor in oliargo of small batches of students not in rcsid. 
enoo as I think it will bo necessary to provide for the admission of sitcli 
students where conditions of their residence out of tlic University nro- 
satisfactory. ^ 

These tutors will effect the co-ordination of studies wliicli it may otherwise lie 
inoonveniont for a system of professorships like tho one indicated above to 
ficonre. 

If colleges aro rotained I think they ought to bo given a largo measnro of power 
nnd responsibility. Tho governing bodies of colleges sboiild bo cntirolv 
reconstituted so as to keep tho authority of tho principal unimpaired. TIic i 
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tho driving force and tho active vorkors. I think such a law faculty could" 
do work more efficiently than a number of busy lawyers and judges who, in 
spite of their high qualifications, cannot, with rare exceptions, devote any 
considerable attention to the work of the University. 

In this connection, 1 should also insist up on a separation between the professional' 
-and academic courses in law. The two things ate ffifierent, and the curriculum 
of tlie Calcutta University is a halting compromise between the two. It gives- 
neither sufficient practical training to enable the graduate in law immediately 
to do justice to his client’s case, nor a sufficient deptli of learning in the science 
of law. Besides, the test for professional fitness in law cannot be fixed very 
high for, in the professions, where' a man has to make his living by his own 
capacity, he should not be made to pass too stiff a test. There ore subjects, again, 
which a mere professional student may not read, which I consider ossentiai'> 
for a law graduate — such as ancient law, histories of Hindu law, Muham- 
madan law, etc. 

If the Dacca Law College continues to be affiliated to the Calcutta University I 
. think it necessary to have it adequately represented in that University. The 
principal and the vice-principal at 'least should bo ex-ofjicio fellows of the 
Calcutta University. 

Sixthly, L think that the courses of educalaon in the Dacca University should be fixed 
•<with reference to the economic needs of the country. This requires the 
^ training up of men who can successfully develop the industrial resources of the- 
country.' There should be courses at least in agriculture, forestry, agricultural 
. industries, and certain branches oi chemical technology, such as tanning, 
dyeing, dye-making, and mechanical, electrical, civil, and mining engineering 
E^m what knowlMge I have of tho industrial resources of Dacca and its-. 
neighbourhood I do not think • that instmotion in these subjects would be 
thrown on barren soil. • 

(ii) I do not think universities could be started immediately anywhere else in Bengal. 
Nor is it humanly possible to determine which place'fehould in future develop 
into such a centre of education as to moke a university suitable for tho place . 
But I think that each college should be granted a large measure of freedom so 
ns to make it possible for it to develop on its own lines and to form the nucleus 
of a future university, when its resources should reach that degree of develop- 
ment. 


Sen Gupta, Subendba Mohan. 

Residential and costly iiustilutions like the Dacca University are not suited to the 
needs and requirements of Bengal. 'R’iat we require in Bengal at the present moment is 
extensive and broad education on a catholic basis, and not so much an intensive and narrow 
oduootion. The money thus spentmay bo better utilised in founding libraries and labora 

tones and encouraging the people of the country and teachors to form colleges. Moreover 
abig town is not suitable for a residential institution. Residential schools and coUor'es” 
can bo founded m places like Bolpur andDaulatpur, under proper control. In tho present 
needs and financial resource of Bengal wo require more federal universities, with more 
and more autonomous ooUeges, which may finally develop into teaching universities, 
f think that federal umvorsities may be established in North Bengal and Cffiittagong 


^ __Setaiapore College, Seiampoie. 

^ the Dacca Umversity scheme in its ori^al form is now, we understand beinp 
vitally modi^, on financial and other gronads, wo have no remarks to make of a’speeial 

in the main ideal embodied i^ the 
Bchomo, nr., tho residential system m ooUegiato and university life. But wo consider 
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that considorablo care is' necessary in the application of tliis ^stem. to Indian uiuveiat; 
•conditions. Our aim should bo not to duplicate Oxford and Oambridgo conditions os 
the one hand, or Scotch, American, and German conditions on tho other. In tho former 
case, tho tendency perhaps is for tho residential collego to regard itself too much in the light 
of an independent unit, and to tlunk too little of tho claims of tho University as a rrhole. 
In tho latter ooso, tho University is ovci^thing, and residential anangemonts for students 
Ate a purely secondary concern. In our judgment, a combination of these systems is dc3ii< 
able for India. Tho individual college in India is not strong enough to stand so much 
alone as an Oxford or Cambiidgo college docs. There is needed a ooncontration of ac&denio 
resources suoh as \vc have in Edinburgh and in most modem univotsitics. On the other 
'band, experience has shonm that Indian education greatly benefits by a wiso and sympa- 
thetio application of tho residential system to Indian conditions. All ibis is possible ii 
•colleges take tho form of aaadeaiio hostels, or halls of residence tutoiial 

help and snpervision for their students. Suoh, indeed, ttos tho origin of many Oxford 
and Cambridge colleges, and tho present Oxford and Cambiidgo system finds its jastifica. 
tion only in tho abundant resources the oollcgcs possess in tho way of endovnnents. 
Indian colleges np to tho present afford no parallel in that respeot. 

In our judgment, there is room for additional residential universities in a great proviace 
‘like Bengal provided such fonndotions bo worthy of tho best university traditions. We 
know of no country in tho world with-a university system at all parallel to.that norrin 
vogue in Bengal. Of course, there is danger in tho multiplication of ill-equipped degree- 
conferring colleges or universities such as wo find in some Amorioan states and, to a certain 
degree, in some Canadian provinces, but wo consider that tho centralising of everything 
in one huge examination hoard ronstitutes a far greater peril to true university ideals 
and tho progress of sound learning. Wo hestitato to suggest tho suitable centres in Bengal 
where new universities may bo established. Wo may, however, express tho view that 
tho best interests of our own area, tho Hooghly district (whiolr has a population of obont 
half a million], wonid bo best served from the standpoint of true education if the educo- 
tional rosoutecs of tho district wore properly organised and a control institution of 
university rank founded for tho distriot. Wo suggest Soramporc as the most suitable 
place for such an iiutitution, both from tho point of view of ite central position and its 
•eduoational traditions. . 


Shaep, Bie Hon'ble Mr. H. 

<(i) Tho original scliomo contained the following defeats : — 

(a) It was too ambitious. 

(b) It strove to imitate Oxford and Cambridge — an impossibility. 

(c) It tended to oxaggorato tho importance of tho individual collego at tho expense 

of tho university. 

In its final form, as modified by the Government of India, those defects are largely 
remedied. I consider that a more modest beginning even than that now con-' 
tomplatod is desirable. Tho thing will bo aU the better if it begins modestly 
and grows naturally ; and initial errors will bo capable of correction in the light 
of experience before they have become crystallised or have already exorcised on 
injurious eficct. Tho scheme, as revised, seeks to imitate tho Australian, rather 
than tho old English, luiversitios. Tho colleges will become residential and 
tutorial institutions, fully capable of individual devdopmeut, but united by a 
control over teachi^ which should render instruction more eSeotive and more 
oconomioaL ' 

.Among criticisms wUch have been directed at the sohomo are its aocoptance of the 
Calcutta matriculation as tho qualiiioation for admission and the oo-existenoo of 
Eoporato colleges in what should bo a unitary university. I do not agree with those 
criticisms. The former would be more properly dircotod at the ^ > ' 

. -of niatrioulation. The remedy will lie in tho strengt^*''"" v 
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schools and the creation of a better system of secondary school examination. 
The admission tests to different imiversities cannot bo differentiated save in minor 
details ; nor can portions of the xiresidency be demarcated as vater-tight com* 
partments in respect of the standard of induction in secondary schools or ad- 
mission qualifications. Beform in this respect miist bo general, and not peculiar 
to any one university. The second criticism appears to confuse the terms 
“ unitary ” and “ uni-collegiate.” The former does not exclude the idea of 
separate colleges so long as those colleges are kept to their proper functions. 
I do not comment on other points, the constitution. The main requirement 
of a small academic body is attained. That the same body also has some ad- 
ministrative functions is a minor matter. 

[ii) I regard the creation of independent local universities as necessary and have explained 
my views in my general note. Such universities should be unitarj', and should 
have -no statutory or formal connection either with the affiliating university, 
whose retention wUl stiU be essential, or with any colleges not situated within the 
ring-fence (so to speak) of the local university. Dependence upon a central body 
would be fatal to heMthy development. Affiliation of other colleges, even if 
those are situated in the same town but beyond the ring-fence, would at onoe 
confuse the idea and neutralise the value of the experiment. A college at a dis- 
tance of four mUes is as distracting to a ludtary university as is one situated at a 
distance of forty miles. 

Outside the presidency, Rangoon should at onoe have a university. The connection 
of Rangoon with Calcutta is manifestly absurd. There should be a university 
for Assam ; but probably the time for this has not fully arrived. It should, pre- 
ferably be a unitary and uni-collegiate university situated at Gauhati and 
catering principally for the Rramhmaputra valley. Sylhet is racially and 
linguistically allied to Bengal, and the Murarichand Ciollege should remain affi- 
bated to the University of Bengal till it can stand on its own legs as a degree- 
giving institution. The prospect of a federal university for Assam, the two fede- 
rated colleges separated by a chain of mountains, is not a pleasing one. It 
may here be remarked that too much is made in India of the idea that each pro- 
Tince most possess its own self-contained university. No doubt, the ideal is de- 
sirable, but it is not essential. The prune concern of a Local Government is 
■with its schools, and each should possess its own school-examinating machinery. 
If this is secured external control over colleges is -not fraught with any fatal 
mconvenience. 

As regards the presidency obvious centres where local universities may immediately 
be founded are Calcutta itself and Dacca. Other probable centres are Chitta- 
gong, Eajshahi, and (though I carmot speak mth personal experience of Western 
Bengal) perhaps Berhampur. These centres should, however, earn independ- 
ence only when their circumstances justify. 

It is not neoessaty that these local universities should all follow the precise type 
suggested for Dacca. One may be buitary but comprise several colleges, another 
may be uni-goUegiate. One may be a Govermnent institution staffed with pro- 
-fessors in the employ of Government ; and another may be a privately-managed 
institution. One may specialise in certain branches and another in others. A 
•common characteristic of organisation, however, should be the academic character 
of the institution. In small universities of this sort it should be possible to reduce 
the administrative activity to a minimum; the universities should be able to 
concentrate upon instruction; and the management should, so far as possible, 
be entirely in the hands of the professors. For the rest, experiment and das- 
tlcity should bo the watchword of the poboy piusued. For this reason, the legis- 
lation enablinq the creation of such universities should, as stated in the general 
note, be of the skeleton type. 

• The centres mentioned would afford great scope for variefy. 

■ Calcutta . — ^The University of Calcutta wiU present peenbar difficulties because the 
framers of the scheme wiU be faced with a large array of existing facts, developed 


QUESTION 4. 


Searf, The Hon’blo Llr. H. — tonfJ. 


to suit a very different^ organisation, than will be encountered olsoftbere. Ko* 
oil the colleges in the city could bo incorporated in this University. The ccatre 
would piesiunably bo tho senate house and the Presidency Co]li%o:Bnd thos! 
colleges only woidd bo embraced which are suited witliin a short distmeo of tbat 
centre. Possibly, an exception might bo mado in the case of the Civil Eogmecr- 
ing College at Sibpur, though that is an open question. I have already suggart- 
cd the participation in university activity of certain institutions, not stiistl; 
of university character, which are situated in different parts of Calcutta. These 
however, are not colleges, and tho some physical difficulties will not occur. The 
Univeraity would include tho Presidency CoUt^c, the Sanskrit College, such other 
arts colleges as ore situated at a short distance, tho Medical College, the Lair 
College ; possibly Sibpur and possibly also colleges of technology and commerie, 
should such bo founded. In view of tlio largo residential population of Calcutta 
tho hostel system could not be insisted upon to the same extent os in tho other 
local universities.. 

It has already been suggested in my general note that the objection to the co-es* 
istcnce of two universify orgnusntions in a single town might bo held sufCdcntly 
strong to veto tbe creation of sucb a University. In that ease, a University, rnth 
both toaoliing and affiliating sides would have to bo created though I shonld vier 
it mth regret. Another alternative is tho foundation of the University of 
Calcntta on a site in the suburbs. This is discussed in my reply to question 21. 

Dacca . — This University would represent the unitary type, with various colleges, and 
possibly with facilities of teaching and engineering. It would cater c^aeh% 
lor what may bo called the advanced Mussolman section of tbe province. It 

, would bo a Government University staffed by professors in the employ of Govern- 
ment. 

ChiUagwg . — ^In time a uni-colii^ate university would be established, which would 
absorb the higher Classes of tho Chittagong Madrassah. This, too, tvouid be a 
Government Univarsity, since both these institutions are maintained by Govern- 
ment $ and it,' too, woidd eater for Muhammadan education, but,, in this case, for 
tho conservative Mussalman. Tho Mussalmans of Chittagong are moio attached 
than those of Dacca to tho traditionol studies of Islam. 

SajshaM . — This would form a uni-coilegiato Government University, and would , 
absorb the higher dements of the Hemanta Kumari Devi Sanskrit College; Its 
special cbaracteristio would be a certain amount of i^ccialisation in San^t 
and perhaps the maintenance of its purely Indian st^. The Madrassah at 
Bajshnlii is of the second grade ; but, if its higher elements are found worthy of 
absorption into tho University, tho place would become a general centre of 
oriental study, as wdl as of the study of history and philosophy. 

Btrliampur, — Tl^ would be a uni-eollcgiate University of tho privntdy-monogcd. 
tpye. - 

Three general remarks are neoessaiy : — First, a imi-collegiate university might subse- 
quently absorb other institutions provided these wero«itnated dose to the present 
institution. Ordinarily, erqiansion along tho ordJnaiy lines' of arts and soience 
would best-bo 'achieved by the enlargement of the sitiglo institution. Put tioUcgcs 
or deportments of a speoiol type (technological, commerdal, etc.) might bo added 
as quasi-separate entities. Second, the idea of a piivately-manag^ university 
may raise difficulties. Such a university,' however, would always bo subject to- 
checks, especially to tho emergency powers retained by Government, ds in the ooso 
of the Benares Hindu University, and a steadying influence should be imparted 
by the load of a certain numbex of professors in Government employ. Third, 
the creation of Govenunent Universities may appear inconsistent with a due - 
amount of freedom in the sdection of staff. 1 am not aware that this difficnlty 
has hampered Buropeon universities. Bven a Government University would 
always be able to sdeot tho ohiriis poid for from its own private purse ; and there 
should, when necessaiy, be interchange of professors betireen one universrly and 
another. ' n 
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Shastbi, Dr. Pbabhu Dbtt — Shobe, Rev. T. E. T. 


Shastbi, Dr. Prabhtj Ddtt. 

(i) The g^eneral principle on B’hich the Dacca University scheme has been drawn np* 

is commendable. 

(ii) Hie Calcutta University has grown into too big an institution and, in the 

interests ot efiicienoy, its jurisdiction should be limited only to Calcutta and ite 
suburbs. New univerrities may be opened in places like Bajriiahi, Berhampur, 
etc. Conridering the population of India the present number of universities is 
much too small. 

A residential Saiiskrit College could also be started at Navadwip, which has 
a long tradition of Sanskrit learning. This college should either be organised 
into a Idnd of independent university, with its own examinations, diplomas, 
titles, etc., or should be affiliated to the Calcutta University in the faoulty of 
“ Oriental Ijcaming”, which may be instituted as a separate faculty. 


Shore, Rev. T. E. T. 

(i) 1 am of opinion that Dacca offers an exceptional opportunity for making, on a 

- limited scale, a very important experiment in the evolution of university 
education in India. It is already on educational centre of considerable import- 
ance and stands in the centre of a district which contains an exceptionally large 
proportion of middle-class families which annually furnish a large number of 
university students. 

At present, it suffers in many ways from being 'controlled by an authority seated 
in Calcutta. The original Dacca University scheme was, I believe, thoroughly 
sound in its two fundamental features, viz., that it was to be a teaching uni- 
versity, and that it should bo composed of residential colleges grouped together 
within the university area. 

There are, however, certain critioisms which I should like to offer, tome of 
which apply equally to the subsequent modifications of the original scheme, as 
to the details of which I am, in common with tlie rest of tlie public, without 
any but the most meagre information : — ' 

(a) The size of the colleges. I should like to see these far smaller than in tlie scheme 
• ^ published by the original committee. The ideal arrangement wonld, in my 

opinion, be a college of three hundred students, grouped together for purposes 
of residence and discipline in six sections of fifty each, under the supervision of 
a member of tlie college staff. The extreme outside limit of numbers should 
be five hundred. I believe this to be a matter of vital importance and that 
no consideration of expense should be allowed to influence it. It must be 
remembered that students receive all their instruotion in a foreign tongue 
and, unless the size of the classes is kept within very small limits, not exceeding 
fifty at the outside, effective teaching must bo almost impossible. From the 
point of view of discipline, and the growth of a genuine corporate life and spirit 
of comradeship, the limitation of numbers is no less vital. 

(b) Tiie whole sclieme seemed to mo to be far too rigid and complete in detail. What 

is needed is something which will be, in its initial stages, extremely plastic. 

• The University should ho called into existence with a minimum of machinery 
and left as free a hand as posrible in the moulding of its own corporate life. 

I In this it is essential that it should be freed from Government control as far 
as possible. Visitatorial powers vested in Government would be sufficient to 
prevent any serious misuse of its authority by the University and this is aU 
that is really needed. Members of the Government educational services 
working in tho University and its constituent colleges should, for the time 
being, bo responrible tO the University authority alone. 

I should also' like to see greater variety of type in the colleges included within 
the University. The founding of colleges by missionary and other bodies 
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QUESTION' i. 


Suop.r, Itov. T. E. T.—- »»/</.— Sisnji, Pjiakas Ciijutwu. 


pliolitti lie rncourogpd nnd tlicw iniitiluttons would coustituto u fnali uj 
invigorntin^ element in (lie gciierni life of tlio l}ni\cisily, 

(o'. TIicliuildingHnndedjuncteofthe propo'-cd University McnitoniotolJopUiui«!l 
on an cxfrnvngnnt f cafe. Tlio present icndcacy is ta equip eoll'^ei ml 
Iniildings ollogcther out of proportion (o tlio utandard of living in tlietluro 
from w’liioli ilic imilc of the ntiidcnts is drau-n. Hnbits of catningsice ne 
tliiia formed nnd encouraged, often with dis isttmm results, 'flic nnciartttiji. 
tion of Indian rcliolnrMiip tins one of “ plain living and high thm1dii2'’,ad 
the student jicriod of nn Indinn’s life was designed to ho onc'of sliiclttn, 
nnd even nnnterity. fiOmc return to this idc.iI is, in my opinion, grutlf to 
lie desired. There itonld need to lie n ccrte.in niimlicr of dignified boDiisgi 
for npccinl purposes, c.;/., senate hoii'o librar)’, University Icctmorooiss, 
etc., but, for lliorcM, nnd especially for the residential quarters' of stndeiti, 

, a nuicli nirapler nfylc of building should bo odopted, whieh would be mew 
hygienic, very much cheaper, nnd could eisily bo mads very attneiirth 
nppcnrance. 

Whnt is ossentinl to f ho development of learning nndof universilylifoisaot di- 
liorntcniid costly buildings, but teachers of first-mto cliaraclcr nnd abiWj. 
Secure these nnd bring them into the closest posidblo pMsonal touch will 
Bludciits nnd most of (ho prohlems of imivcrsity education inintfawillw 
in tlie tvny to lio solved. To this end no pains nnd no cxpcndil'ito oi moMf 
slionld bo s{inrcd. The Indian stnclcnt nftnehes himscll, naturally, net toss 
institution, but to a pcrsonnlity, and the pompous titles whicli are the omMl 
designations of institutions nro frequently discarded in ordinary spwh is 
favour of nnnmo ubioli commemorates tho personality of some teverw ««» 
beloved teacher. Where this is the case it is cvidcnco that some real loyally bss 
been evoked nnd a centre of influence created. 

In conclusion, I would observe that it is clillicult to see Iioiv any rcalpmgni^ 
in university education can bo mado until tho high .robools, which supply the 
* material, oro subjected to drastic and radical reform. 


SiKon, Fbakas Cuakura. 


fi) I read tho schemo of tho jDncca University. 

Tho sohonic, on tho whole, seemed to bo good osreept three things which struck w 
as not being based on purely cducntioii.il consideration. 

(а) I would knook out tho ivcU-to-do men’s coliego altogether. It is revoltic^ 

to Indian instiiiot. So ttmibh father, though ho may bo ono of the 
riohestin tho country, would over think of bringing up his son inluxi^- 
In onciont times, even when ruling chiefs wanted to have their sons oducoteo, 
they sent them to educational centres to bo brought up with poorer students. 
So ono need ho given any cducniion ns to how to live in high stylo. Ibo juiB 
should rather bo in tho other direction, i.e., plain living and high thinking. 
Besides, such a coliego will tend to dcmornliso tboso who will b® educated 
in it. With n lower standard of cducotion they will bo puroding fbdr 
wealth beforo their poorer neighbours reading in tho other colleges and the 
latter, in their turn, will look down upon them as their Icss-educoted, showy 

brethren. . - 

(б) As regards tho Muhammadan Cbllcgc, tho standard of edneation that should bo . 

imparted in it should not bo of a lower order than that eontomplated for 
other coUegea A lower standard will bo harmful to tboso for whom it 
is intended. 

(e) As I finished my study of tbo sohemo one of fclio impressions loffc ia my mind 
was that th© sohemo contemplated a iittle too much of official control 
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SiKon, Peakas CnAFDRA— con/'/.— Siroah, AKORurj CitANwnA— Snto.\R, Tlio Hon'blc 
Sir Niijiatak— Sjiitji, W. Owstos— Sorawi, Mira L.— SflDMT.nsES, T. W, 


' My impression is that tho/imoiviUcomo when it may bo ncoassary to have n separate 
university for caoli division of tho province. Tt will not bo nceossary to have the lamo 
typo ovotywhore. In Bomc, instruction in applied soienco nnd tcohiiolog}’ may be pro* 
dominant. 


SincAB, Anukui. Chandra. 

(i) Tlicre ought to bo some minor eliangos in tbo selicmo, e.g . — 

(n) Tliero should bo no roparatc oollogo for tin* well-to-do class. 

(6) Muhammadans ought not to hare special soalo reserved for them on the 
senate. 

(c) Should a student fail twice in any examination ho might be allowed a Ihiixl 
chance. 

(</) The position and prospects of the Indian raomherd of the staff ought to h'j 
better. ' 

(ii) Univcrsitiea on lines of tho Dacca scheme could, with minor allcrations, he 

ciitahlishcd at oontres like Chittagong, Raj^lmhi, nnd Barisal, 


SiROAR, The non’blc Sir Nilratan. 

(i and ii) 'p»cre may ho room for a nniver-ily of the purely tevehing typ" at D.acc.t, 
hut it nould lie inadvisable to multiply the nuinhrr of rueli nnivi'r^itir'i hi 
moJus!.iJ /owns. Such .small iinirri-.it>es with Jinitrd re ource-. both in men 
nnd money, uould very likely degrade into mere parochial tenehmg jii-titution*. 
Graduates of such institutions would abo miss the wide. dt-<'i>, or varied 
culture of larger univeniitios whero students liave o)»portunitir-. of coming into 
free cont.ict with a large numbrr of highly cultured prefe 'ors. 


S-Mmi, W. Oh'ston. 


0 ) I studied (his fchcrao in 1013, fiiieo alien 1 have not paid miieh nt tent ion to it. 
In gcncrn], I tliink it eulTcrs from fiyine to follow two inrompatibfn ideas : — tlm 
de«iro of certain pcrrowi to give re.al education on IVc tern lines; and tim 
desire of certain others to make decrefs, no matter how vorthh- , n romm. ii 
*‘^''f«cnBcng.alMosl(.nir ns Calenitah.a'. made them among IViignli Hindus, 
(ji) Evcrytlung depends upon the men uho emi he ol>t.iintd. If uehad men Mieh ns 
dc«cnbcd in (o), 2 my reply to question nh-ohitoly irn-taorthv, 1 should 
larour tfio development of one or more existin'.; rolleg..s wit -id.* t’afeuttn imt 
umvcmitios (Mich ns Bankurn) or ci-eri the cre.ationofniiew jd -.eein a h.mlthv 

ClLljIlliOll. * 


SottAun, }iliss L. 

(i) 1 had tho privilege of being on the eub committisi of il... D.i'-ra I’niver-nv t'wu. 

taf o ‘ "r ‘ 1 a oiilil I.,, gl ul to e it come 

nto cxi.«tcnco on the lines of tho ongiiud eehcnio pulihMicd in IPl". 

■■■ - •» 

SllDMERSEN, F. W. 

.v2 
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QUESTION 4. 


SOdmebseit, F. W. — eonid , — Tabkabhwshana, Mnhamahopadhyayo PEAMATnAKATH. 


to the university ideal. The present policy seems to be to open colleges in as many 
areas as possible, to serve merely local needs, with the result that financial resources 
are expended in an unprofitable strug^e to supply a unirereily education to idl 
comers. The consequent duplication of machinery renders impossible the employ- 
ment of existing means to the best advantage. 

As an example: — 

Qauhati is, at present time, especially fortunate in having good men in certain 
subjects of study. It would be possible to utilise, the services of these men 'to much 
greater general advantage if the area from which students could be drawn were en- 
larged. But parochial ideas are strongly prevalent, with the result that the upper 
classes in these subjects are starved and the -energies of the stafi concerned are 
largely utilised in elementary instruction. 

The only tentative proposal that I can suggest is that most of the colleges should 
be affiliated up to the intermediate standard only. The strengthening' of the atofi 
and the raising of the standards of examination should give an outturn at least as 
good as the average B.A. -of tiie present time. The intermediate colleges will thus 
serve to supplement high schools until such time as these schools merit the tide they 
claim. 

All teaching above the intermediate level should bo concentrated at a few centres, 
where the numbers ^ould be li^dly limited and the instruction be the highest and 
most thorough that present conditions permit. Witii a liberal stafBng and intel- 
lectual companionship, and freed as much as possible from the mechanical drudg^ 
now inseparable from a teacher’s position, it may b§ hoped that some approxiinafion 
may he possible to univeisi^ teaching. 

These centres may, in time, become, universities in the same way as the proposed 
Dboob 'Oniversity. In the meantime, they may be bound together by a constitution 
separate from tliat of the colleges in Calcutta. 


TABEABH 06 HAEA, Mahamahopadhyaya Fbaatatbanath. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme contemplates the severance of all relations nitb 
ooUeges tituated outside the University town. Universities on a -wholly rctidential 
principle would not, it seems, meet the requirements of this country at present. 
The necessity for more than one university has arisen because of the onomous 
inerease in the volume of work discharged by the Calcutta University.' 
Universities of the Dacca type would not materially lighten this task. For the 
external colleges would remain affiliated to the older TJniversity, as also tha schoo’a 
'Secondly, the proposal for a college for the well-to-'do classes is open to objcctioir 
on the gronnds urged by Sir Rash Bohary Ghosc [Vide Dacca University Com- 
mittee’s Report, page 175). Social distinotions, on p<^uniary grounds, which 
would be strengthened by such an institution, would injuriously affect the social 
organisation of this country. 

(U) A certain amount of decentralisation in university work has become imperative. 
The undergraduate examinations of tho Calcutta University have become an 
unwieldy business, and are -distraoting' the energies and attention of tho 
University from -works witich are its true function. The congestion in tbo- 
Calcntta colleges is a notorious foot. Under tho circumstances, the Dacca 
University scheme ought to bo carried out with the modffications indicated 
above. '\Vbea tbpt is done, and tho newly-founded Patna University assumes 
its full share of work, tho labours of tho Calcutta University, in spite of tho 
growing expansion of its activities would bo within manageable limits. The 
three natural and traditional di-risions of Bengal ato Korth Bengal, Bast Bengal, 
and 'West Bengal. By the accomplishment of the Dacca sohome Bast Bengal and 
West Bengal would have their own nnivorsities ; a third nnirersity within Bengal 
proper for tho north, say at Rajshahi, is a problem of the future and would depend 
upon tho grou'ing educational needs and the demands of that part' of the country- 
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Taoaison, Dr. David— com//?. — ^T oiurrB, P. 0. 


Thomson, Dx. David. 


(ii) In Assam both Qauliati and Sylhefc soom suitable oontros foe small universities of 
the Dacoa type. I don’t oonsider either eentre ripe for such action at present. 


Turner, F. C. 

(i) I have studied the Dacca University scheme and when it was first published 

' I wrote a critieism on it which has, I think, been printed and is probably 
among the papers in the possession of the present Commission. The main 
points of my criticism were, as far as 1 remember : — 

{o) that it was not proposed to make the University entirely residential. My 
own view was (and is) that residence in the University area, under the 
discipline of a college of the University for certain definite periods of the 
year, diould bo made the solo test for eligibility to appear at the University 
•’ ^ examinations. The Dacca University Committee preferred to perpetuate 

tbo old vicious system of making the teat the attendance at a certain 
percentage of lectures delivered in each subject, and to permit students 
to attend college each day from residences ns far distant as Narayangnnj j 
(b) that the number of students to be accommodated in each coUego was too 
large. I stilly think that 400 is the maximum number which a college of 
tbo typo contemplated in tbo scheme can deal with offcctivoly. Nor do I 
consider that, ot any rate in the first years of the Dacca University, a very 
largo number of students will bo found fit for admission; 

<o) that the test for admission to the Dacca University was to bo tho matriculotion 
examination of tho Calcutta University and that tho Dacca University 
authorities n’ero to hove no control over their own admission tost. I pro- 
posed a joint board for the conduct of the exomination. I now, how- 
ever, consider that tho Calcutta University would have a just grievance if 
such a boord wore instituted and that all that is necessary is that each 
college of the Dacca Uniyersi^ should have its own matriculation examin- 
ation to which any candidato who bad matriculated at tho Calcutta Uni- 
versity should be admitted. It would bo necessary that the syllabus of tbo 
oqllogo matriculation should bo, in the main, identical with tho Calcutta 
syllabus, but it would bo 'possible to prescribe an oral test in English ; and 
(d) that it was proposed that students of Calcutta University should bo admitted 
to the Dacca University at stages later than tho matriculation stage. This 
proposal I regard as entirely opposed to tho spirit in which tho University 
should bo organised. A graduate ot tho Dacca University should have re- 
sided for 0 definite number of years in the University. 

To tbo above I now wish to add two criticisms : — 

(1) There is no_ definite proposal ns to how the University is to come into being 
but the infcrenco is that it is to start fully equipped with all its colleges 
and with regulations and syllabuses of study fixed beforehand by Go- 
yommont. I am strongly of opinion that the University should commence 
in a very small way and should develop ond expand according to its own 
needs. Tho existing Dacca Collage and a Muhammadan college, for wliioli 
buildings already exist, with about 800 students in the two institutions, 
would, I think, -bo sufficient. I would not at present even include tho 
dagannatb College. There aro diffioultics in tho way of'moving that col- 
logo to tho Ifamna nrc.i and of incorporating it in tho now University; 
and I am not quite suro whether thoro should not bo n collcgo in Dacca 
city affiliated to tho Colcutta University to nccommoclnlo such plndonis ns 
are unable to obtain admission to colleges of fbo Dacca University. In 
■any ease, it would bo ndvisable to arrange tho incorpornjion^ of the .Tngnn. 
noth Collcgo when tho preliminary difficulties of constilulmi* niid slsrt. 
fug tho University have been disposed of. 
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Torneb, F. C.— coiilA— V aoraspati, Sm Kaktha— Vidyabhosak, Rajesriukath— 
WAirEED, SlihmMil-TJlBnm Abr NaSR. — ^WilWams, Rov. Gabheld, 


(2) I consider Uiat the Untvcratly sUould be entirely autonomousi save only in 
tbo matter ol tbo pay ot such officers of tbd Gnivorsity and colleges as ate 
Government servants. The Director ot Public Instruction should have a 
scat oil tbo convocation and council of tbo University, W neither he nor 
Government should osetciso direct control over the policy oS the Uni. 
versity. Tbo University and each college which is financed by Goverament 
should receive a consolidated grant, together with tuition, oxomiastion, 
nnd other fees (which should bo exempted from the rule under which 
such monoy is paid into the general revenues), subicct to audit by the 
Accountant-General, but should be at liberty, within that grant, to appro- 
priate funds to any educational objoct under their control. .Schemes for 
tho expansion of tho University or colleges involving additional expenditure 
should bo submitted to Government through the Director of Public In- 
struction. 

(it) I do not consider that at present it would ho ndrirablo to cstabIHi a separate uot- 
versity at any centre of population other than Dacca. Thera is nh other centra 
of population whioh by its educational activity appears to demand a separate 
university, nor do I anticipate (hat such o demand will arise in tho near future. 


Vaotaspati, Sm Kantha. 

(i) Tho Daces Univoraity echeme of a residential university will make cducatioo 
rather ooslly. Considoriiig tho general poverty of tho people of tho country it 
is dcsimblo that tho system of intornnl and external stndonts sliould be 
maintained. 

(11) UnivorsitiosontholincsoftheOnlcul (a University may ho established ot Chitta- 
gong, Knrscong, nnd Borhampur. 


ViDYABHUSAN, BaJEKDRANATH. 

(i) Tlio underlying principle of the Dacca University scheme is that it is a resid- 

ential university in tho main but, considering tho poverty of many of our 
students, it is dcsimblo that the s}'stpin of internal and external students 
should bo kept up. 

(ii) Yes ; nt Kuracong, Barisal, Midnaporc, Bcrlinmpur, Chittagong, nnd Mymcaslngh 


Waheed, Sliams-nl-Ulama Abu Nasb. 

(i) My suggestions with regard to the Dacca University sclicmo arc contained in tho 

notes jointly presented by tho Aluhnmmndans on tho occasion of the Commission’s 
visit to Dacca in December last. 

(ii) I maintain that, in tho interest of truo university life, univcrMtics on tho lines of 

tho Dacca Univoridty should bo cstablisbod in roil able centres ns soon ns financ- 
ially prooticahlo. Tho Right Hon'blo Air. Alontagu, when Undcr-Sccrotory 
of State, announced in tlio House of Commons that tbo proposed Dacca 
Universitj' would servo os a model for Indian universities. 

I would suggest tho following centres: — Calcutta, Murshidabad, Comilla, Rajshalu'r 
Bangpur, Barisal, Sylhet, and Gmihnti 

7 f 

Williams, Eev. Gabfield. 

(i) Dawt UnivereHy Scpoii ; — '' 

Ohafler V. — “ Entrance qualifications.” This chapter begs tho whole question- 
Entrance qualifications are tho most vital of all university’ questions to-day. 
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WlLUAMS, Bev. GAIiriBLD— C0H/f7. 


Ohafter VJ , — ^Its junior coureo in arts sliould bo a school course preparatorj' to 
univcasity training and sliould bo complotcly outside tho Universityr 
Chapter VII . — Tlio Jionouia courses sliould be tho normal imivorsity courses. 
Chapter Vlll . — It is not dear where control of “ the instruction and study ” lies. 
Presumably, tho authority is divided in practice between tho college and a 
rather nebulous department. In my opinion, this would bo hopeless. .It 
must bo one or the oUior, and diould be, in my opinion, in tho bands of tho 
various departments of tho University. 

(P. 37.2. You cannot treat a Calcutta inatriculnto ns an undergraduate. He 
is a schoolboy at the level of, at most, tho “ Bemovo ” form of an English 
Public School.) 

Chapter IX. — Examinations should bo departmental and considerable latitude 
allovcd in their mctliod. 

Chapter X. — An astonishing omission in “ (2) — number of staff required ’’ is the 
lack of all reference to research work on the part of professors. 

I am absolutely opposed to members of the Indian Educational Service ns such, hold- 
ing university appointments. All the University staff should bo under tho 
University, and paid by tho University, and have no other authority. A brief 
' glance at Jtho staff scheme on pp. 61 — 53 reveals tho fact that all tho teaching 

^in tho Dacca University is to bo controlled by tlic Indian Ednrntional Service, 
which would bo utterly stultifying to the growth of .my university 
institution. * 

(ii) When wo have decided on tho best typo of University to establish in Bengal 
then it is of the very essence of oil sebomes for tho solution of tho present 
^ problem to multiply sueli universities in Bengal. 

Note.—'My oliief criticism of tho Dacca scheme, is that it docs not ottompt to go to the 
root of tho problem. Let us first attempt to find out where tho trouble is really situated. 
We may find, when wo have really dtignoscd the ease, thot the disCiisc is too far advanced 
to admit of successful operation, but let us, at any rate, try and find out what tho disease 
is before wo presoribe a moat expensive treatment wliich may have no power at all to 
stop tho advance of a disease whose nature wo have failed to perceive. 

A clear idea should bc'gaincd of tho developments of the iinivcrsitj' education which are 
likely to take place in Bengal in tho future so as to find what distinctive gcographicisl nicas 
capable of becoming university arc.ns actually exist in Bcng.sl ; and to estimate to what 
extent the development of universities in Bengal, outside Calcutta, ranv be utilised to 
relievo tho congestions in Calcutta. 

It must be borne in mind that the relief brougiit about by relegating intermediate 
classes to the new tj'pe of school be only temporatj-— for the movement toa-nrds higher 
education is going to increase in power and in insistence and cannot be staved. Vast 
^tension of true university education is inevitable in this generation. It 'will never 
do to think merely in terms of Calcutta. We must think in terms of Bengal, a countrv- 
wjth a population like that of Great Britain, and with an intcllcrtiml revival which is 
gouig to be at least ns rapid ns that of Japan. 

university development .should take place arc 
Bott^ it will be comparatively easy to decide nlierc and when the start is to bo made. 

The obvious geographical areas ate : — 

(i) Rangoon j 

(ii) Assam (Gauhati) ; and 

(iii) Bengal. 

(a) North Bengal. Rnjshahi Division {? Dinnjpur) ; 

(b) East Bengal. Trans-Bwhmnputrn— Dacca Division ; 

(c) East Bengal. Cis^rahmnputro— Presidency Division-Rnnngliat or (a) Ber- 

nampur, or (6) Khulna ; and 

id) ‘lie Bhagiratbi river)— Burdwan Division— (a) Asan=oI, 
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In any plan for tlm ftilnrc, puggcstions for tlio rlcvclopmcnt of univorsilita at thcso 
centres should now bo laid down and> in some coses, the development shonld actually 
be commenced. It will bo found tliat the cutting-olT of mufaisal students fpm Calcutta , 
and the placing of them in n more local univetaity will bo a great help in the solutiDn 
of tho problem of the University in the city of Calcutta itself. 

In the enso of Onlcnttn, medioino should bo developed on tho present site. Lair 
should olso remain in the city. Probably also commerce, pedagogy (on its practical 
side), and possibly technology, should remain in tho city. Rut the great bultc of arts and 
science teaching and tho accommodation for students so (auglit should take place in 
colleges to bo built up on a new site in the environs of Calcutta where room for develop. 
meut will bo po«.sihle. Indeed, so great is tho dex’clopment of Calcutta likely to bo that, 
unless universities cUewhero in Bengal can bo rapidly brought into cvistcnco and 
made xiopular, then it is a qucntion serioudy to be debated whether plans should not be 
laid for more than one university* in Cnlcnlta. {Cj. some of tho larger American cities.) 

Tho now University, ns far ns possible, should bo residential in character and its 
buildings should bo situated just sufficiently outside Calcutta ns to make residence a 
real advantage and near enough to Caloutta to make it possible to utilise such educational 
aids as tho bluscum nnd the Imperinl Libmiy. 

Now univcrsiUcs clsewhcro in Bengal would nntnrally bo residential 

In nil eases, an attempt should bo inndo to npproximnio to tho type known as tho 
unitary university. 'VVlioro n university can bo st.'n ted tU imio, os in Dacca, nnd in any 
of tho centres suggested above, it will bo po«siblo to start tho universities on ideal lines, 
but in Cnlontta this will be impossible. 

It is believed that in Calcutta a compto.nisc is ncceesatj*, and -that some way must 
bo found to preserve tho troditlons of individual colleges within the uotv unitary University. 
Tills is possible by means of on agreement made nt tho time of tho reconstruction of the 
University between tho colleges which removo to tho new site nnd tho new University 
of which they will form n part, nn agreement whereby each college shall have certain 
rights of nomination to professorial chairs sriUiin tho Univcrsiiy. Without some such 
arrangement as this, it is bolicvcd that antagonism to tho scheme ivill be insurmountable. 
Some such arrangement is not ideal, but inevitable. ■ 


WauiAMs, T. T. 

The Bohemo which I ossumo is to be considered is the one in the report of the 
eonunittee of 1012. There ore a number of pointe which I wish to bring up on the 
proposed Dacca UniTersity: — 

(<z} 1 do not agree with tho report that no soparnto entrance examination should bo 
instituted for tho Dacca University. My reasons oro those ; — 

(1) I do not think it best that ono university should bo obb'gcd to accept tho 

ontrnneo qualification sot up by nnothor, for it hampors tho freedom of 
decision nnd choice which should rightly bolong to tho University in' fram- 
ing its scheme of courses, nnd in tho solcetion of its students. It would 
bo advantageous, especially at tho beginning, to ncoopt tho Caloutta 
inatiioulation os a qualification for entrance and to hare a matriculation 
txamination at Dacca also. 

(2) I do not tliink it a right policy to deprive tho University of foes wluoh, os 

limo goes on, may form a vnluablo part of tho University inoomo. 

(3) Tho objections raised in the report do not appear to mo to have tho weight 

which is apparently given them. Schools, nt present, work for tho 
Calcutta matriculation, for there is no alternative. A good alternativo 
would be an advantage to sohools. Tho standardising of this examination 
has certain advantages, but tho disadvantages of uniformity and monopoly 
ore for moro serious, and do not make for tho best in sobool teaching. 
The University is not tho best authority for tho “ recognition ” of sohools 
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This ought to bo done by tho Education Department and the same 
department might, with advantage, set up a school-IcaTing examination. All 
schools so recognised ought to he allowed to send up candidates for either 
llio matriculation or for tho .'chool-loaving certificate according to tho bent 
and traditions of the schooL 

(4) Tho entrance examination and its results are of utility in advising students 
regarding their future courses, and also in selecting men for tho award of 
scholarships and prizes. 

<6) The work in the inteimcdiate stage should be more of tho character of tho work 
done in good secondary schools at Home ; tho University should bo organised 
with this in view. At this stage, tho ordinary college lectures to largo classes 
are not suitable. Classes of not more than 40 students, with tcachors, not lec- 
turers, aro required. A few good teachers having experionco of tho best 
schools would soon otgaiiiso this part of tho work. They would, in time, have 
an influence on tho rcaclung in secondary schools in tho country, and, 
being in contact n itb others doing more advanced work and perhaps assisting 
in B.A. work thcmsolv'cs, their interest and enthusiasm would bo sustained. 

Assuming that 800 students will bo working hero for their intermediate examin- 
ations these can bo organised into two schools of 400 each, with 10 classes of 
40 students in each.' Tho two schools will work on tho same broad lines, 
but tho weight, or time, given to tho subjeots will differ. One school would 
bo mainly for science and tbo other mainly for arts. I suggest as a sohemo 
of studies tho following ; — 

Arts schools (or college). 


English (with conversation) v 


• 

5 hours per 

week. 

Classical language 

(Sanskrit, 

Persian, 

or 





Arabic) 


♦ ♦ 

• 

5 

91 

•1 

II 

Bengali or Urdu 


• • 

• 

3 

» 

ff 

II 

ffistory .• 


• • 

• 

5 

ff 

II 

II 

Geogi'aphy 


• • 

• 

2 

ft 

}i 

It 

Mathematics 


• • 

• 

5 

ft 

II 

II 

Science ■ 


• • 

• 

3 

tf 

II 

II 



Total 

• 

23 





Science 

school. 






English 


• « 

• 

S 

hours 

per 

week 

Mathematics 


• • 


5 


II 

11 

Physics 


• • 


6 

II 

1 

II 

Chemistry 


• • 


6 

II 

II 

ft 

History 


• * 

• 

2 

II 

II 

l> 

Geography 


• • 

« 

2 

ir 

ir _ 

II 

Bengali or Urdu 


• • 


2 

II 

II 

II 


Total . 28 


I do not think that our specialisation should take place in the intermediate 
stage. Por that reason, I include history, geography, and Bengali in the soienoo 
school courses and mathematics and elementary science in the arts school 
course. The science would not be ns advanced as in the science school, but 
sufficiently real to make it a study, and it might include chemistry and physics. 
Tho geography would include the ordinary school geography with commercial 


geography. . . 

fn these schools it woidd be necessary for teachers to be prepared to teach more 
than one subjeot. On such an assumption there would be required fi ve teachers 
in each of tho subjects, mathematics, English, and science in the science school 
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and ilvp tcnclicrs in cncli subject, English, liistoiy, and mathematics (or 
classical Innguagojt in ibo arts school. Theso teachers ironld divide the 
subsidiary subjects between themselves, ."i-t would, thus, bo necessary to hove 
fifteen teachers and a principal for each school, at a cost of about Bs. 40,000 
per annum for each. It would be srcll to recruit thico at least of tho teachers 
of English in England. 

Tlicso two schools can be easily accouimodatcd in the old Sccretariot. Th*^ 
ground floors of tho tu-o end niugs will give ample room. If a third is found 
ncce.ssnty, it can bo boused in the central wing between the main building 
and tho Muhammadan diningdiall. Seventeen rooms, 24' by 24', can bo made 
on tho ground floor of each sring. Booms of about tire above (tensions wUi 
bo. required. There will be, tbereforo. ample room for the arrangemonts for 
class>rooms, common-rooms, etc. Thcro will bo no room for laboratories. 
The present laboratories, with the extension they ^1 able to make on re- 
moving tlio Engineering School, will bosnflicient. Two hundred and’ forty 
intermediato students now* tako chemistry at tho Doosa College. It will ho 
necessary to alter the positions of some of tho partitions in this part of tho 
building. Theso structural alterations will not bo expensive — '^omc Bs. 2,000' 
to Bs. 3,000 for each school. 

Tho class-rooms ought to be furnished with good, suitable desks, svith lode-up 
tops, and each have its proper complement of sciiool furniture. A student will 
sit in tho same room and at tho same desk for tho wholo year. In such a 
school it will bo possible to sot periodio home work, cssnj-s, etc., pud to get it 
corrected regularly. Also students wiio show ability during tho two yeara can 
bo allowed to proceed further with their studies, and thiy may bo selected 
for bonowrs ond pass courses in their B.A. An extra paper of more difficult 
character in each subject might bo set for those wiio intend taking honours 
in their B.A. 

If such schools arc cstablislicd at Dacca then it follows that similar schools- 
at other toivns might, in time, bo nililintcd to the Univeraity. iPor example- 
the Mymensingh and Comilla Colleges, if prepared to establish such courses 
and organisation for their intermediate work, might become schools affiliated 
to tho I.A. standard. The rules for affiliation should bo stringent and rigor- 
ously observed. It is possible, also, that certain high schools could bo properly 
organised for the LA. work, 

I nm of opinion that such schools ought to work from 7 to 10 A.3r. and from Z 
to 6 r.M. 1 SCO no reason Avhy these times aro not adopted, for, except tho 
general rule prevailing in Government offices; I think that tho carh'er hours 
suit tho olimato and tho gctmral conditions regarding meals -wliich obtain 
in Bengal. I am very much opposed to keeping students at work from 10 to- 
6 without a break. I have occasionally found students attending five or six 
lectures consecutively. Their only reason for doing so is to obtain the 
requisite number of attendances. It is n waste of time and on injury to thdr 
health. A time-table of a soliool, ns I contemplate, will allow for afternoon 
intervals for exercise and piny. 

1 think that tho improvement we require in sccondaiy schools' in Bengal can 
bo brought about by establishing in the University a few such sobools which 
rrill become models. In time, some of the students who pass through them- 
svill themselves become tcacbcrs 'in secondary schools. I do not tliink-much 
improvement can bo effected by rules and regulations without, at the samo 
time, creating tho demand for better mctliods and paying for them. 

(c) Beverting to the matriculation examination, I think that it would not be in- 
- advisaBle to moke some ottempt to meet the language difficulty in tho 
University by an alternativo examination. For example, a sohome similar 
to the one outlined hero might bo adopted. There should be the two matrio' 
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idaiion examinations, one conducted entirely in Knglisli, with the papers on 
English of n higher standard, and one in Bengali or Urdu, with tho English 
papers of n lower standard. The other subjects would bo similar, if not a 
little more difiicult, for tho vernacular candidates, and include tho usual sub- 
jects. These might bo designated A and B mitriculations. 

Students who pass in A (English) would bo allowed to proceed for a d<^oo in 
any subject taught in the University. Those who pass in B would be allowed 
to proceed only for degrees in Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, English (as a classic)) 
economics, hislorj’, and philosophy. I understand that history, philosophy,, 
and ccononiics could be taught in tho vernacular up to the B.A. standard 
without much difficulty at present. As time goes on, and as boolcs aro 
■WTitten or translated into Bengali, other subjects could bo tlirown open for 
a degree. It woxild bo nccc-ssaiy to organise n vcrnaoulnr intermediate school 
on tho lines indicated above for arts students. 

Bej’ond tho degree stage, and for some time to come, it would bo necessary to- 
know English and, probably, it might be found th.at many B.A-’s mth ver- 
nacular degrees will have Icnnrt snflicient English to proceed to tho M.A. 
Some provisions to ensure such proficiency would be ncccssniy. 

I feel that the stimulus which the University should give to intellectual life in 
Bengal is wc-skened and limitcil by making English the solo medium of liighcr 
education. TIio real initial diflicuity would bo found in tlio desire, which 
nearly all those who seek university degrees have, of Ic.aming English. To- 
attempt to stiirt a University here with Bengali ns the sole medium of instruc- 
tion would bo fatal to its success, but provision for the expansion and culti- 
vation of tho language for University purposes ought to bo made. 

((f) I do not mako any proposals about tho B.A and M.A. work. I think that tho 
eharncter of these will depend ujion tho quality of tho students who como up 
for their degrees, and upon tho staff. Regulations ha %'0 only a minor influ- 
onco and define tho limits, rather than tho standard, of the examinations. It 
will bo necessary to build up a good tradition, rather than impose outside 
checks. 

(e) Considering tho constitution of tho Univcr.sity, I believe that it should be an 
nutonomou.<i University. As for ns possible, it should have comploto authority 
as regards finance. Government paying a fixed annual sum (a consolidated 
grant), and tho remaining revenue needed 1 cing obtained from fees and other 
ordinary University receipts. I suggest also thot tho open loud in Amlnpnra 
bo built upon and tho proceeds of leases given to tho University. Tho Uni- 
vcr.’-ity should bo tho final authority for all expenditure, within the terms of 
its charter. Carefully prepared budgets and accounts ought to bo pubh'-shed 
in readily available form. This financiol control and responsibility will 
induco re.sl economy in education and, I believe, it u ill induco private donois 
to a.ssist in founding chairs, scholarships, etc., and in tho erection of build- 
ings. 

Tbo appointment of all teachers, IccUwcrs and professors ought to bo made by 
tho University and, as a safeguard until tho University is well obtabltshcd, 
the confirmation of these appointments might bo left with tho Governor of 
Bengal, whom I assuino will bo tho chancellor. 

Tho University ought nl«o to have complete control of tho courses of study, tho 
standard of examination, and the like ncndcmic.-il matters. I do not think 
that a senate of which a largo number of high Government officials is members 
is best constituted. 

It is not because they aro Government officials, but bccau'e niomhcrship of a 
senate and other academic bodies tends to boconio honorary, and especially so 
by men who nro fuUy occupied in other directions. I think it would bo far 
heifer to reduce tho ex-oflleio clomcnt to zero and to appoint persons from 
official circles who happen to bo specially interested in university education. 


illi 


Qui;STio>; 1, 


Wti.i.tiM-i, T. 


Tlii'ro I"* 111 '* 'InJiK'V of «H-infdiT. or of n ftiliv/wivc I’leinr'tit ftrhiaj in 

till) V'nivrrMly. rtovi'inrai'Dl ran nlrtny>( in-tittilnraquiryniiOttithflraw jfi 
{•raniiif niHl \n\ In nl! tmix'ir ItiiM mIito tlimipht it ijulcJiMipfl andyouA 
anil inpx|v>rii>npi' ftljoniiil men holiliii'' ijaj)r.»i*ti(Mit>Ii» iii.-af, nn'l oven Mfi. 
tidin' iiofion”, v-ill lio foiiitil. It it iirttiT to rtly upon liie pood ren-o of th" 
Imllc of llio \v|iocon‘>litutd tli" Univrr'fty lOtomliif •■■iIivk-mtc Hm», 
iiinf till* otilinnry iiroi’V f« of law to ini'**! tli'onl'r. 

(/) 1 elinll i't(ppi‘'t v.li.af I oon'iilpr to f*** fl pooO ftrrrtt)K'‘io<‘nl of tli" linntlin::? aaii 
Hioi li<-ni (ivftlMlil'i tor tlm Uiiivofiity. 

(1) Tfi*-’ f'Vlidol of l!i)pm«-ri!ip *1101111! !>>• plind in tho Pri- < buil'iinvr. TK") 

Mcro liuili vilh conrrvti' foiimla'.idii t (nf thou p of Jieavj imchincn. 
Tiipy ftio I.irpr, will in tlio romi“)miil tiuri' i* ro’im for vdtkdiopi and 
iiinitlii'"<. 'riid liuiliiinp a. mill! }i1pi « t!nj fieaili tif tnany Piipimasir: 
coil- pea in (Iri-at Dritnin. Th-' {a-lid'i! of tkiplifa rliis rliOuM lie nlloacd to 
ti'*vcloji Into A colippo for j>ri'|tiriiip i»fiiil'‘iit*' for il'sri’**. Tlio Und 
to tiip norfli or t!i*« wt tmuM !*•• Kuifali!" for fli* Knpiiiii-rinp Sebool 
lio tol». 

( 2 ) Til" •i'"" O'f u|iiiil lij tli« II’iHiw’iinp fa'li-Kil etutlenfi rbotild I** 

pivin III Jltili Jiiinedi'i iin l-iii'i. They viH Ib'i’ R'‘l a ho'lcl in every 
ri- ;« 't a pocxl ni tli- «» 1* iviujoi’il liy tlie flinilu' 

(;i) 'I'll'* iiii-'iif riiip Kfhoiil liml'tiiip < 1(1 tlie I'l't of tb" Pacea follppe rbo'jM 
111 ' liiiuli' iiiinodno! til" ••i«!ii' 1 i!''ir.it'>ri>-«. Tlii'- I'XIpii ion liotlH give 
Mifli'ii'iit room for n )»bil • nn'l. in.lim'-, oitMi'ioin might In* mwlo by 
mliiiiig wini*! to th- «• biiil'linpa ,* nr, wiiat vo'ili! b** fivtter, iieir labom- 
lorii*' omilii In* Iniillnn th» pri* out Ji.vc.) ('oiI'’g'* pbaying-fli'W'i. 

(4) On ri'inovinp lln* ttuiipnlt of tho Km’iii>aTinp .‘*>hiK)l from tlm ho'tellhflre 
will lid itfroniiiimlatidn for nlioiit (Cl (.t'i'l"i)ia in flit* It'd ho*tcl»_in 
tit" ('olli'j.'i' fdm|xmml. Tiin t'Otilt! Im Mn'O’t r nflicii-nt for tlio jircKot 
Il.irrn Cdlirgo tlinlenfa in confrollri! ri"-iili*iw*t*. 

Dtrca Colirpp hoatel « • 1C I 

llinilo .‘tecrJlnri.at hoifi*! * HC 

Miilinmniailan Sccrrlatial lioitel ...••• ICC 

40l 

Wlipn tile UnivoMily tomra no eiiiH very prohably reijuiro risidcntinl qiiartori 
for nboul 1 , 200 , iLs.anminp that about -’,000 rlmb'nt-i nro ndmiltn). ^ To lion'C 
Mit*o rtnOvnta tl*o \nnt\ to tlii* vrint of tVie yrctrloTiaV tan be vitlliwiL 'EImso 
ja room tliero for devrn lioatd«, vitli n footbalMicId, tiro tcnnh-courts, and 
A li.adminton court ntt.wliwl to mcIi— lio'tcl«, built for lOOstudenta each, 
tonvi'iiirnl in pitp. ftiich lioitph c.in he jiri’liwly Mijicrinlcndcd by otic 
Mipcrinlcndnit and an mii'-tanl. J.arper Iioifcl*' tend to becoino tin- 
managvablp. It i« not advi-.ab|p to in d.o tlirni (-matlrr, (irsilly, on account of 
mcrcaiinp cost nnd, secondly, I tliiid: n Imstol of 100 •student'' gives stilficient 
variety nnd numbir to ors«iu''e rendiut;, lileraty, and debating sociolics; 
id*-!) tlicy nro nboul the right sire for the orp.ini-.alioit of games. If the hode! 
•fl too small llic-!o clubs nnd soeictiis tend to fnll Hat and Jifolfas. The kind 
of Imilding trhich I tiiintc would be suitable, i.r., until funds are found for more 
pciinnnent siructuri’s, avonld be one on a cemroted plintli, avilh iron frame- 
work nnd bamiioo-mat w.ilis. These buildings are niucii cheaper than brick 
and I lienr that tliey answer extremely w-ell wliero tried. They can bo built 
neatly, with every arrangement for clennlincss. As far as possible, the tnnlca 
in this area ought to be arrongctl for the students’ use. Pntliiug in tanks is 
u good and healthy practice common in the country, nnd it is much more 
satisfactory to arrange these laiilM for bathing, than, ns mere landsbapo 
. decorations. On the small map which is apficndod I show sites for eleven 
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such hostels. It Bccnis to mo that the tlircc gateways to tho Secretariat could 
bo utilised ond extended for hostels. Tho goto-houso would form tho 
superintendent’s quarters and tho students’ rooms would be around a 
quadrangle, with tlio present gatc-houso as an entrance. If brick buildings 
nro to bo built these gato-honscs could bo extended, continuing the same 
stylo of orcliitccturo. There is ample room for such hostels near theso- 
gntc-houBcs and, although I am afraid certain of my friends will object, I 
think that good buildings placed at these gate-houses will add, rather timn 
detract', from the general Bccnic effect. 

One hostel can also be built on tho plmth which was laid doum two years ago 
for a physical laboratory. This site, I think, is too far off from the tcachiug 
centre to bo convenient and until new laboratories ore bu’lt on tho playing 
field of tho -Dacca College tho existing labs with their gas and water 
installations ought to bo used. 

The whole of tho Secretariat and the great dining-hall at tho back will bo freo- 
for tcacliing purposes. Tho great dining-hall ought to bo used os an.oxamin- 
ation hall, which is badly needed at Dacca. There is a very large number 
“of rooms in tho Secretariat — about 50 on each floor. The ground floors of 
the two end wings oould be used for tho I.A. and I.So. work, ns outlined 
above. Tho otlfcr rooms could be used ns lecture-rooms for the B.A. and M.A. 
clnssc.s. A set of them could bo used as a library for general reading. If it 
is proposed to accumulate n great library for research work tho Dacca Coliego 
main building could be used. I do not tliinlc such a library can be collected 
Jor many years to come and tho kind required can bo cosily housed in tho 
Secretariat on tho top floor of ono of tho wings. I do not think tho hbrary 
ought to bo far away from the lecture-rooms. Tho professors’ rooms, with 
“ seminars ”, ns they nro called in Bengal, ought to bo near tho rooms usually 
used for lectures by the prof<asors. I do not think they are advantageously 
placed in a row nt ono end of tho building. In tho seminars, tho ordinary 
booIcB of refcrenco on a subject should bo placed, with cupboards, otc., for any 
charts, maps, etc., which arc required in tho department. Tho room w-ould 
also bo used for small cla«ses and by students who are permitted to work there. 
It should bo a kind of consulting room for professors and students. For 
private reading the library will bo available, if properly arr.angod. 

(g) Now' Government Houbo should bo used ns a Ecnnto houso and for University 

ofliccs. It is too largo and inconvenient for any i ico-c hnncellor, whom, I 
assume, w ill bo a person who caros more for tho quiot of his own houso than 
for tho forbidding regal splendour which Government Houso would offer him, 
Ono of tho excellent largo houses in Bnlniparn would appeal to tho ordinary 
University professor who might become a yicc-i bancnllor. Of course, if 
the vico-chnncellor ho expected to live in his cap and gown, as a kind of papal 
dignitary, Govcrimicnt Houso would suit him ; but I w oiild not envy him. 

[h) A certain rcalignmont of roads will bo necessary to make tho best uso of tho 

Bnbnpara site, and to provide for a pos«iblo extension as timo goes on. 

(A) Tho road running in front of tho old Secretariat ought to bo continued as a 

straight road until it reaches tho old Hindu tomb near tho long tank by tho 
scosnd member’s houEo. ^om that point on it ought to run along tho old 
railway track between tho fiiet and ecoond members’ IiOuecs, and then 
bo 3 'ond. This road would make tho main or tho grand avontio for tho 
Univorsitj', It will bo, as it is already, a road with considorablo traffic 
from tho town to tho Tillages north of Babupara. 

(B) A road ought to ho made through tho collcgo compound, Foutli of tho collego 

tank, running from a point north of tho Public IVorks Dopnrtinont olficc.s 
to tho Eouth-cast gato-liouFO of tho old Sccrotariot, and tho present road 
which runs south of tho compound ought to ho dosed. This change 
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QUESTION 4. 


WHiUAms, T. T, — Donld. 


would give two or threo oxccUont building sites for a hostel or for extend- 
ing tho present Museum, 

(C) Some minor road alterations would also bo profitably made without gnal 
cxpon<!c. 

Tho following principles ought to bo observed in planning the University at 
Dacca ; — „ ' 

(1) Thoso buildings which arc to bo used for lecturing and other academical mrk 

ought to bo withinoasy walking distance from each other. 'There should 
bo not more than live minufes* distance from one oxtromo to tho other. Tim 
can bo arranged for at Dabca. 

(2) Tho buildings, with their compounds, ought to bo well arranged for tho purpose 

to which they ore applied, and not sacrificed to geometrical ornamenta- 
tion ; especially so ns to the compounds and thoroads. 

(3) Tho amount of land to bo kept as a garden, with mown lawns, flower beds, ' 

and shrubs ought to be relntivel}' small. Badly kept, they are intoler- 
ablo eyesores, and to keep largo areas in order costs a great deal. 

(4) Buildings used for residence and for teaching ought to bo kept apart. To 

use the Sooretarint and Press buildings for hostels or residential gnat- 
tors, and, at the same time, for Iccturc-rboms and class-rooms, is an 
extremely bad arrangemont. 

(6) In planning students* residences tho follm^-ing shoul'd bo kept in mind: — 

(o) Tho hostel should bo built for 100 students, uuth a reasonably large house, 
for n married member of tho staff (in tho Provincial Service), who aots as 
suporintondont, to live in. Also quarters for a Junior lecturer (unmarried) 
should bo provided. 

(6) Tho buildings with aooommodation ought to m^o it possible for 
students to livo a little above tho ordinary prevailing standard which 
obtains in their class ; but buildings and accommodation muoh aboro 
this standard aro not desirable, neither on acoount of cost, nor on 
account of thoir disappointing effect in after lifo- 

(c) Each hostel ought to havo near at hand playoflelds, tennis, ond badminton 

courts. Thoso oan, in most eases, bo arranged within ' the same oom- 
pound. V 

(d) Each hostel ought to have its oommon-room and siok-room.' 

(e) It ought to ho possible to * gate * the hostel. 

(0) As regards tho realignment of roods the following ought to bo kept in view: — 

(а) Tho present toads, with the avenues, ought to bo disturbed as littlo as 

possible. '' 

(б) Communication with the teaching centre (Seerotariai, eto.) and the hostel 

ought to be good. 

(c) Communication from Dacca town to tho University area ought toni>o 

improved. 

(d) Changes of direction in roads, to save cost of future upkeep of roads and to 

give compaot sites for hostels, ought to he made. 

(*J The area south-west of tho railway, w’hioh in tho Dacca University report is 
aesignod to playing-fields, ought to bo utilised, as suggested by Professor 
Goddes in his report on town-planning in Dacca, for further Jmilding pur- . 
pesos. There is felt in Dacca tho want of good residential building sites and, 
if a largo University does eventually arise, the need will be much greater. 
Extensive playing-fields are not needed at such great distances &om stu- 
dents’ residential quarters. This land is now portly laid out for building sites 
and can bo made into an excellent residential part of tho town where members 
of tho staff, and even families which come with students to Dacca, oan find 
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WniiiiAMS, T. T. — amtd. 


housos. This land should bo leased to individuals on condition that the houses 
orooted are up to a certain standard, and tho revenue so obtained can be ear- 
marked for tho University. 

(}) Tho area in the now Government House compound and to the east of tho house, 
taking in tho long curved tank and oxtonding from the gate-house to tho nursery 
, at the north end, would form an e^coUent site for tho xvi'oposod women’s col- 
lege. It will be near tho teaching centres and it can be made sooludod. Men’s 
hostels nood no largo grounds, but tho women’s college ought to have amplo 
garden and playgrounds. A little alteration in the roads between the Dacca 
College and Government House would be advantageous by removing the 
awkward corner in front of .tho gates. 

{h) I think some attempt ought to bo mado to dovolope the School of Medicine at 
tho Mitford Hospital into a Medical College of tho University. A site might 
be reserved for tho purpose at HH in tho map which is appended. A site 
for a hospital might also bo found either on Abdul Gani Road or in Amlapara. 








QUESTION 5. 


(i) Wbat, in yonr vieWi shojold be the relation between the TTniveisity and colleges 

sitnated 

(a) in the University town ; and ~ 

(b) in other centres of popolation in the presidency? 

(ii) Bow would yon propose to ensure that every institution at which students are per* 

mitted to follow the course for a university degree is adequately staffed, and 
adequately equipped P 

(iii) To what extent do yon consider it possible to grant to colleges some degree of free- 

dom in the design of their courses and, under proper safeguards, in the conduct 
of the examinations of their students for university degrees P 

(iv) Should it be fonnd practicable so to organise the intellectual resources of Calcutta 

as to create a powerful centralised teaching university in that city, how would you 
propose to deal with colleges not incorporated in that university P Would you 
favour: — 

(a) the creation of a new controlling body to regulate the studies and ftynminatinns. 
of such colleges ; or 

) (b) the maintenance, as far as possible, of the existing system ; or 

(c) the establishment of a new kind of relationship between the University and such 

colleges, which should allow some autonomy to the latter P 


ANSWEBS. 

Ahmed, Maulvi Eh^ieuddik. 

(i) I think colleges situated. 

(a) in a university town should bo incorporated in the University, 

(b) in other centres of population in the presidency should be federal institutions. 

(ii) I believe that by laying down definite conditions of affiliation and by periodical 

inspection by university inspectors it will be possible to ensure that every 
institution at which students aro permitted to follow the course of a university 
degree is cdcqnntcly staffed and equipped. 

(iii) Colleges may be given some degree of freedom in the design of tbeir courses 

within the limit of a certain examination requirement in respect of both quality 
and quantity, but I do not think it would bo advisable to grant them any free- 
dom in tho conduct of the examinations of their students for university degrees. 

(iv) If it bo found practicable to create a powerful centralised teaching university 

in Calcutta all the colleges in tho city should bo incorporated in that university, 
but, as regards tho colleges not situated in Calcutta, 1 would mainta n, as far as 
possible, the existing 83 ’Stom, with a distinction between tho degrees of interns 
and externs. 


Aiyer, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy. 

(1) The relation between tho Univorsify and each of tho affiliated colleges should, in 
tho abstract, bo tho same, wherever tho latter may bo situated and this was, in 
fact, tho caso so long as the University was only an examining ' body, but tlio 
attempts of tho University to convert itself into a teaching university by the 
institution of university professorships, university lectureships, intor-collegiato 
lectures, and, tho institution of a university library havo nceossarily tended to 
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QUKSTIOX D. 


AlY>:n, Sir P. S. Sivakwamy— <»»««/— A rj, TIi- Hoh'I;!? Mr. Ai,tay— A w, Smis 

MntRirf. 


brinf; Atiout n rlo’^r rvlAtion llif UtiliTnitj" nnd 

lliv motmivolit. ArrftnRrmMitn nn* ofirn made Tor th^ rrprtjtion of univcKitj 
li'Clttm in tilUor roiitn-i ftlto, lint tliAy rAruint ncutr.'ili'o ftll the ndtatiU'y 
(itjoyrd l»y IhoroIlrjjM in tlipX'nivcr.iiy lo^nn. 

Tli'> UJuvcfUy BtTAUijci for i»frioflioAl iniji'^i'llon of Uir in tli*) muf"-i} 

ninl Ihun trin to iiTtfrfnnnppTOxim'ilifm ontlio pirtof nli lli** coIlf^M to Ih 
loino t<xt*THiil rlatMlnnl in of o/|iii|im<‘iit. ptr. Xi'Uly all lh<* Cr'l'p^-Js 
rtiJlrK''' nrf* n‘|iK"«’nt‘ «l 1*11 tli" r-’not" i>f Ih" Unlvfr- ily. .'•'onto otnount of diff'-r- 
« tifo in'twron thr rdiliotw of tlio tJiii»er<iiy to tlio iij<'tro{>o!it.ni collr^ct and ilj 
rrlalioit< to tl)o » In tt»<« ii>nfa%»M ii nnavoi lalifi*. 

(li) Ily jktimli^'M inijit^'lioiu 

fiii) I'lidi'T •'xiitiiif' rlfnniftonrM, rolirgr? ran hr pivrn frc«lom only in rcsnnlto 
ill" trxt.|<K>l.t rinjiloywl, or tho inrthotli folloxtoii, ill l"\thin? tho Kyliihn 
pri'-'i'ril'nl. it f t iml |)r.trti"aMr to allovr racli roll*;;.; lo rojiiiiwt itt own cwKis. 
tiliott*! for tmlv 4 r*ity «i"yrrr's. 

(iv) In iny oiiinion. Ill" |in>|jrr linn of lulrnnra i< til" ulrmstlii'ninc of the poiitin 
of the oxiAtin;; rotlrj'ri In til" rnMt"r of alatf nml rqiiipment, tli" iirtn-bioa d 
ft lii^rlj aton'laril of Inntnictlon in llin Pri-dtlrnry Collrsn in ertiy htnnth of 
kn<inlr<lf;o other Ihtn jirof4n4iona!. »<» that it may uphold Iti ehiractnrof s mo'ld 
in'liltitiftn, nnd Ih" ppavi^ion of ft reparat" un’ivcr'ity roltrso (or hy whatevff 
other nntne tim inatitiitinn may Itn calle'1) for th" rncouraseaieiit of po*t* 
(tradnato atutly ftnd reinAteh In oil iinport.ant atih|rctr.. * 


Ati, Tho Hon^blo STr. At.taf. 

{i> The caillepra eituntrd in theUnimfity toun ahmihl, In my opinion, work in cor- 
junrthm nilh the Univwity. Wlirrma iho-e ritunte*! nt other pUera rhouU 
he nHilinted to the UnivereUy, nitd ehoulcl he aulijcct to the control of the 
UnlvcTiily, 

fii) Tlie Uiiiver-ity ehould lay down very dermitely the stnft each rollcgc ehouhi b-avo 
ftiid tiie inininintn qunhfiration each leaclier ehould po**C'a. I think, for the 
fake of cflicicney, the Unia'ernily nhoiild alao lay doacn the minimum aalaty 
aaltich teacher" the prcanihwl qwnJificAtiona ehoiiid get. 

fiii) 1 would not pae tlieni ivny free,lom in thia nintler nt nil. 

(iv) I tliink liiere ahnuld iie n tmard of evftminaiiian avliich rliould conduct the diUcrent 
univernity oxaminntlona. TIda Iward ehould he entirely indejicndciit of the 
University. 


Au, Saitao Mmisur. 

(i) (tt) Tiiocoliegcain thoUnia*craity town eUouldfolloavthorcgnlationaof the Unlrtr- 
pUy in the matter of the cour«ei a>f atudy (vnd teaching. The Uftirersity 
phoiild hftvo notliing to do with the grnrrnl mnnngrnicnt of the eollcgv*! 
the appointment nnd diamisaalof profeasora ftHd-teachctu, the collection and 
diphiirpemenl of fnnda. Tt aaouid. howea-er, be much hotter if the Uniceroty 
w'crc the oaener of all the rollcgea pitttatc<l in Iho Unieerptty tonm and, in thw 
CMC ca-cry college phould have ft mannging committee formed by, ftnd rcs- 
potiaililc to, tho Unh-ersity. 

(6) Tlio collegca'iii the niufn«aalehould not be nflilintcd to tho rcaidenlial univer- 
pity, iiioy phould be ftlTiimtcd to n unirerflify of tho oxi<ting eyptem which 
should continno in Calcutta. 

fit) By creating a univereity inspecting agency for tho inspection ond supereision 
of colleges, nnd by the withdrawn] of recognition in the enso of violation of rtdos. 
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Alt, Saiyad Monsn; — contd . — ^Au, NaWab KASmuL Mamalee, MmzA Shujaat, 
Klian Bahadur— Allen, H. J. 


(iii) At present, the granting of any indopcndcnco regarding the framing of the ourri- 
oulum and tho conduct of examinations for the university degrees vnll not bo 
desirable, 
fiv) (a) Yes. 

(i) Yes; save as regards tho constitution of tlio senate, ndiioh should bo formed 
on communal basis as far as practicable. 

(c) No. 


Alt, Nawab Nasibul Mamalek, SIibza Shujaat, TThnn Baliador. 

(i) The relation should bo that of general supervisor and examiner, indicoting tho 
- course to bo follotrcd and sotting up a standard for tho toiichmg staff. Such 
colleges fts can fulfil the requirements should bo aUon’od to carry on their work, but 
for tho highest degrooj, such as those of M.A. and hLSc., arrangements might bo 
made for tho students of various colleges in Caleutta to attend lectures given 
by exports and specialists in different subjeots. 


Allen, H. J. 

(i) The relation should bo one of guidance and supervision and, if necessary, of punish* 
ment, and should bo tho snmo for nil oolloges, rrbotber situated in tbo University 
town or elsewhere, I depreento tho idea of frequent interference or great central* 
isation. The Act of 1004 enables tho University by a somewhat cumbrous 
process to control (or, more ncourately, to influcnco by an expression of 
opinion) tho birth of a oollcgo and to supervise its oarccr ; it does not, however, 
give it power to punish, short of disaffiliation. This is too terriffo a penalty to 
bo employed, even were the ceremonial less claborato and tedious than it is. 
Like the Commons’ right to withhold supplies, it is a sword that must rust in the 
scabbard. What is wonted is tho power of hanging on easier, and a 
lighter, pressure to bear upon a recalcitrant oolicga 
Another point in wiiich tbo Act of 1904 is inadequate is that there is no provision 
for automatic disaffiliation by lapse. Once affiliated, n college must apparently 
remain n member — oven if only o ghostly member— of tho University till formal 
disaffiliation. It could cease for years to teach certain subjects or to preparo stu- 
dents for examination and then at its pleasure exercise its original rights. 

<ii) By calling for reports and by periodio inspection tho syndicate is able to do somc- 
tlung— indeed a good deal. Hod tho syndicate also power to inflict penalties 
short of disaffiliation its influence would bo more rapid in results. 

^iii) I do not consider it possible at present to allow colleges freedom such os is licro 
suggested. They srould bo exposed to tremendous pressure. In Madras tho 
Um'vcrsity at first loft to principals freedom of matriculating candidates with 
sohool-loaving certificates. Tho result was most disastrous and tho University 
has practically taken away the right. Though wo liavo not quite gone back 
id the matriculation examination wo are not far oil it. Tho university course 
contains n series of locirs and.control of tho lock-gates must bo retained by the 
University — otherwise tho svator will bank up with dangerous pressure in tho 
lost reaches. It must bo remembered that tho wcslom view — that hopeless 
candidates should bo stopped at tho beginning of tbo course — docs not recommend 
itself in tills country, whore every stage passed has an oconoinio value. In tbo 
long run, no doubt, o college oro university tlint lota doivn its standard srill pay 
tho penalty, but tho run is a long one and in tho interval it will bo receiving— 
not paying — a goodly harvest of fees and popularity. Is it foir to odd to the 
crimes committed in tbo name of " liberty ” this strain upon tho cyenglit T 
Biincipals have surely a claim upon tho University to bo prolcctc'l ogmnst 
even them"clvcs. 

o 2 
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QUESTION 6. 


Allbh, Dr. H. N.— AnonBoi.i>, W. A. 3.— Am, Maulvi Abditi. 


Aixen, Dr. H. N. 

(i) Soma of tho tcaobors of the coUcgos in tho Uniroroity to\m might sot u ui. 

veioity professors end Icoturors, in addition to their coUege irorL Ihis imli 
, bo difficult in the case of mufossal eollcgcs. 

(ii) By proper inspection from time to time. 

' (iii) It should bo possible to do something in these directions rrithout risk et loim- 
ing tho value of tho degree. Each oollcgo could have its oun question pspen, 
set in each ease by two examiners, one of whom would be a member of the coDep 
staff and tho other an outsider, both being appointed by tho Dnivor^ty. Thus I 
think it would ho possible for tfio same outside examiner to not for all lie 
colleges, though, no doubt, it might bo difficult to arrange this. I think that, 
at first at any rate, tho IJniversity should presotibo common courses fordl 
colleges fqr the first two yenm ; for tho lost two years considerable latitndesloald 
bo granted, partioujorly for tho honours courses. The coUego courses let the 
degree oxamination should be approved by tho University, and pert of ibr 
syllahus would, no doubt, bo tho same for all colleges. 


Aboeoold, W. a. J, 

(i) Hio University ought to consist of tho colleges. They make up tho Univetaly, 

and the idco of ^ts being an outside body only connected with them by my d 
examination and inspection is wrong and will, if accepted, produce a stated ■ 
tilings much like that which oxisfa at present. Tho teaching staff of Uio colleges 
and of tho University arc its proper governors end the outside public should 
hove hordly any ropreaentativea. Every principal of a college, for Bxampkr 
ought to ho a member of the senate. 

(ii) By means of proper inspection. But tho life of die colleges ought to' be so much 

tlio iifo of tho University that should there bo anything wrong it ought to be 
at onoo manifest and bo recognised os inconsistent with the conditiDns of unirer' 
sity life, 

(iii) Colleges ought to hove as much freedom ns is possible in regard to teaching and 

tho momhers of their stoffs should bo tho body from which the examiners shonld 
bo very largely cliosen. They should conduct periodical exominations in the 
colleges and the cesulu of those oxaminations might well he allowed to have 
weight in the giving of tho degree. Tho main responsibility, however, for the 
degree must rest upon tho University as a w^ole. 

(iv) See my niiswcr to question 4. 


Aar, Maulvi Abdul. 

0 

(ii) Affiliation, as at present, should be withhold unless every institution is adequately 

staffed and equipped according to the requirements of tho students of all races 
reading in tho college. To ensure this, two or more University inspectors belong- 
ing to tho two chief races should bo appointed to report, after inspection of every 
college, whether the institution fulfils all the necessary conditions for affiliation. 

(iii) Freedom to every college in the design of its courses of studies and in the conduct 

of examinations may produce oxcellont students by oompetition of each college 
with others, if only university certificates be notjnado a test for entrance into 
Government service, as at present. But, if any freedom is given, and a university 
certificate remains as a test for service, as at present, it undoubtedly 
produce disastTons consequences. 

(iv) (o) I favour tho creation of a new controlling body composed of professors and 

university men of both Eindns and Mussalmans and some outsiders. 
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Banebjea, J. B. — Banerjea, Dr. Bbasiateanath— Bakebjec, Gaubanoanath. 


Banerjea, j. R. 

(i) (a) and (6) The relation ahould be the same as regards colleges in the University, 
to\m and colleges in other centres of population in the presidency. Each college 
should be a corporation, Trith pOTVcrs of internal management. The Universify 
should exorcise only poirers of general supervision to ensure efficiency of educa- 
tion. 

■(ii) By regular, periodical inspection and selection of competent men for the work of 
inspection. 

<iii} To .ensure uniformity of standard, individual colleges should not be left free to 
conduct examinations of their students for imiversity degrees. They may bo 
allowed some freedom to design courses of study on the understanding that the 
courses and syllabuses prescribed by the University should be followed, but that, at 
the same time, they should be at liberty to impart instruction outside the courses 
and syllabuses as supplementary and additional instruction. 

i(iv) The maintenance, as far as possible, of the existing system, for it has operated 
well so far, in my opinion. 


Banebjea, Dr. Feamathanath. 

(i) 8o for as administrative control is concerned the relation between the Univers- 
ity and the colleges situated in the University town should be the same as that 
between it and the colleges situated outside the town. But, of oourse, stu- 
dents of Calcutta colleges wovdd, naturally, have a greater share in the corporate 
life of the University than mufassal students, and w'ould enjoy the advantages 
offered by it in the shape of leotmes end eijuipment to a much greater extent 
than the latter. 

.(ii) The University should possess the power of general control and supervision over 
all institutions affiliated to it. There should be a regular system of inspection 
of these institutions. The power of disaffiliation which is vested in the 
University would ensure conformity to tho standard laid down by it. 
i(iii) Undbr existing circumstances, I do not consider it desbablo to grant to colleges 
any great degree of freedom in the design of their courses or in the conduct of their 
examinations. But this may be possible when a considerable improvement 
is effected in the equipment of colleges and they are able to secure the services 
of a fably largo number of men of ffrst-rate abUity. 

^iv) In such a cose, the colleges not incorporated in the University may be given the 
position of external colleges and be permitted to send candidates to appear at its 
external examinations. But, in my opinion, tho University ought not to compete 
with the colleges by undertaking teaching work for any standard below tho M. A. 
and the M. Sc. Of oourse, it must continue its teaching arrangements for advanced 
students, and for this there already exists the requisite machinery in the shape of 
tho two post-graduate councils. The system of extension leotures, roeently 
started, should also bo developed, and speoial courses of leotures may be organ- 
ised for those who wish to acquire knowledge in a particular subject but do not 
desire to sit for any of the University examinations. 


Baebrjbb, Gatibanganath. 


What we have to do now is to find a way of organising all the scattered forces at present 
employed in Calcutta, for the higher purposes of education, leaving to each of them tho 
full use of its energies, untrammelled by external control, but joining to each of them the 
f orco of all the rest in labour towards many of its aims. This organisation would leave 
the work of»tho present Calcutta University untouched. All tho world .would still find 
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QUESTION 5.- 


Bai;£bjeb, GABBAKaAKATE— conM.— B aitebjeEi Sir Gooboo Bass. 


* in tho University of Calcutta an examining body tbat would test the knowledge obtainedr 
no matter where or how; and that would give certain degrees to those able to pass sne- 
cessfuUy through certain strict and well-planned courses of examination. But let us not 
confound degrees obtained in this way with degrees obtained through ‘a long course of 
wcll-airangcd university training. I would propose, then, to leave tho whole present 
work of tho senate of the Calcutta University untouched and to add to tho Universitv 
its missing half. This now port of the University should have a central body— a univers- 
ity chamber — which should bo strictly representative. Every place of advanced ednea- 
tion in or near Colcutta, in which students after the ago of sixteen devote their whole time 
in successive years to serious preparation for tho work of life, should send in proportion to 
its extent one or more representatives to this chamber, of which the faculties should at 
least bo eight ; namely, of arts and of science, as each enters into the general course ot 
intellectual training ; and added to these a distinct faculty to each of the great practical 
applications of them to the work of life. This would give us faculties of law, medicine, 
engineering, education, music, and, I should add, commerce, agriculture, and industry. 
Each representative should be appointed only for three years, but there should bo no 
restriction upon reappointments. In this way, the teaching half of the University of 
Calcutta— tho highest interests, in fact, of advanced education in Calcutta— would be 
placed under the management of a large and influential representative chamber, working 
in full assembly by faculties, by committees, and by boards of studies, according to tho 
nature of its business. This new eontrolling body, the University ohamber, wotdd then 
supervise, see that every institution at which stadents are peraiitted to follow tho 
course for a university degree is adequately staffed and adequately equipped, and that 
some degree of freedom is given in the design of their courses and, under proper safeguards, 
in the conduct of the examinations of their students for university degrees. 


Ba^bjee, Sit Gooboo. Da8S. 

(i) (a) and (6). The relation between, the University and its afflliatcd colleges 
should, in my opinion, bo the same whether the colleges are situated in the 
University town or in jother centres of population, as any difference in their 
relation to the University may give rise to inequality in their advantages and . 
disadvantages. 

There is, however, one differenoo between the relation of the University with colleges 
in the University town and with other colleges, which have recently been created 
by the now scheme of pOSt-giadnate teaching, under which tho privilege of 
affiliation in post-graduate teaching has been withdrawn from all Calcutta 
colleges, and such teaching has been centralised in tho University, wliilc 
colleges outside Calcutta stiU retain that privilege. This scheme wliich some 
of us opposed has been sought to be justified on the ground of necessity, it 
being deemed necessary for the ofilciency of work and economy of agency _ that al 1 
post-graduato teaching in Calcutta should bo undertaken by tho University, 
and it being doomed, at the samo timo, obviouslyneccssary that colleges outside 
Calcutta should, for tho convenience of stndents outside Calcutta, continue to 
conduct such teaching. This will, no doubt, place colleges outside Calcutta in 
regard toposb-graduatoteacliing at a disadvantage compared with tho University 
post-graduato teaching dopiirtmcnt, which will bo conducted, os well ns controlM, 
by the University. To reduce tho inequality of relation with tho Um'versity 
within tho narrowest limits the conduct of this department has been placed 
iu tho hands of two coimcils, one In arts and one in science, and not directly 
in tho hands of the syndicate and senate, which arc tho controlling authorities 
for all post-graduate teaching in and outside Calcutta. But tho vice-chancellor 
and members of tho syndicate are not excluded (as tliey ought, in my opinion 
to be) from tho councils ot post-graduato teaching. Unless they are so cx- 
oludcd it would not bo cosy to convince all parties concomed that th'o vice* 
chonccUdr and tho ^mdicate os tho executive authorities of tho University wilt 
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bo able to do even-handed justico to tho •Qniveisity post-greduato teaching 
college and collcgca outside Calcutta in matters relating to post-graduate 
teaching. 

(ii) The existing system ot inspection by the ‘Oniversity inspector of coUcRcs in as- 

sociation -with one or t\ro members of the senate \rill, I think, ensure that afQliatcd 
colleges aro adequately staffed and adequately equipped if tho system is regularly 
TTorked. 

(iii) I do not consider it possible, nor trould it be desirable even if it svero possible, 

to grant to colleges any degree of freedom in tho design of the courses of study 
or tho conduct of examinations for degrees. Tho grant of such freedom will de- 
stroy uniformity of standard, introduce play of personal predilections wliich may 
degenerate into personal caprice, ^vo rise to needless complications and neces- 
sary conflict with university authorities, and weaken public coniidcnco in the 
value of university training and university degrees. 

- But I do not consider tho grant of any such freedom needed in tho interests of 
education, much as it may be desired by our natural instinct to be free from 
control. It is tho lending professors of important colleges who chiefly compose 
the boards of studies, the syndicate, and tho faculties by which the courses 
of study and schemes of examination are designed ; and what is settled by the 
combined wisdom ot them all need not be unsettled in its working by the 
individual will of any. 

(iv) I do not consider it desirable to have any larger or more powaful (ns distin- 

guished from more tfpQxent) centralised teaching university in Calcutta than what 
has been in effect created by tho recent post-graduate teaching scheme, ^y larger 
centraUsed agency may bo mc^anicalbj more pouerful, but will not bo intellect- 
mlhj more efficient^ because o very largo orgonisntion must necessarily have to 
.substitute mcohnnicnl rules for personal supervision to a largo extent. 

(o) Nor would I favour tho creation of any new controlling agency, which would 
give rise to complication."’ 

(h) But I would favour tho maintenance of tho existing system, with the recent 
modification introduced by the post-graduate tcoching scheme, subject to 
tho qualification indicated in my answer to (i) supra, that the vice-chan- 
cellor and members of tho synicato should not bo on tho councils of post- 
graduate teaching. 


Bakerjee, Jaygofal. 

(i) (o) For M.A. teaching a centralised university college, mnintoining at a high 
cost a woll-qualiflcd staff in sufficient numbers and well-equipped libra- 
ries, loborntorics, and museums, and making adequate provision for students 
residence amidst healthy surroundings and in a truly academic atmosphere 
under proper guidance and in close touch with their professors, appears 
to be the ideal for tho future. 

This system may -bo adop'tod in o modified form oven for B.A. honours teaching, 
for w'hich the present standard is insufficient and low. Intcr-collc^ato co- 
operation ond help, wherever availnblo, should bo largely provided for, 
and wcll-conduolcd colleges should bo given tho fullest opportunity of 
participating in the work of higher training. > 

(6) Greater opportunities should bo given to, not only heads of mufassal colleges, 
but-to senior members of the staff to oomo into closer touch with tho work of 
tho senate. These colleges are not at present adequately represented on tho 
senate. Their professors should have a voice on tho text-book committees 
and on tho boards of higher studies and examinations. From time to time 
they should be allowed to represent in writing their views, suggest improve- 
ments, and generally give tho Universitv tho benefit of their mufassal ex- 
perience. . 
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({i} ConRdcnoo in tho (jovcming bodies should bo the ruling idea. FcriotUoiI inspec- 
tion 1}/ quAlificd men npponte<t by tho Ujilv'crsity may enntinuo os now 
provided tho itispretlon ftyotom is mndd less mcchnnicnl than it actually is. 
The University inspection ought to bo more of n reality than svlmt it is and the 
U'ork nhonld bo entrusted to men of tho highest qualifications cnicuinted to 
inspire coiindenco in« and ovokorcspect for, Ihoir vimvs, ojiinions, and suggestions. 
Tho Oi>iven>ity ■will, ns now, oxerri»o its discretion n granting or continuing 
ftfniiation according to tUo standard maintained by the colleges. 

<iii) This privilege should most cautiously be cxtendc<I, if at all. On principle, it is 
highly ctesirnblo to grant some degree of freedom in tho matters contomplatcd, 
lint tlio danger of a departure from the uniform and high standard nimcd'atliy 
tho Univepiily oannot be ignored svithnut obanccs of disastrous con'-cqucnccs. 

Bxnminstions sliould continue for some time yet to bo conducted by tbo Unirers* 
Ity, uitli tbo help of nit the colleges. 

(iv) {a) Xo; unless tbo new body is created out of tbo very men connected 
svilli the University and invested witli delegated power simply with a view 
to relieve tbo Universlly of n part of its svork wliicli, with adrnntogc, may bo 
assigned to a seleet body of Its expert members. 

{h) Yes ; ■with alight modifications, wliere end wlicn necessary, 

(c) No; however highly desirable in tbo abstract, autonomy cannot for eomo 
years to conto bo granted to such eollcgos. 


Baxkrjee, Rni KvAttn>iM IvAbTA, Babadur. 

(i) (n) and (b) So long "s tbo Csleultn University bo not modilicd nil colleges should 
bo wlcquately represented both in the senate and the syndicate. At present, 
iiuifns'nl colleges arc very jioorly rcpresniitod. I^ch college, svhctlicr in Calcutta 
or elscAvlirre. should hnvo nt least two reprisentotix es in !be S'liate, the principal 
being *r offith, and ono elected by tbc stall. 

(ii) There should be a standing coinmitlco of tho syndicate or senate to whom tho 

ciiltegcs and the inspector of colleges would report on the stall and equipment 
periodically At present, there is no definite policy of the University in this 
respect. 0 le coliego may g -t afiilintion. with ono or two teachers in a particular 
subject in both |>as3 and honours standards, svlicre.ss tho University will insist 
upon three men for pass afiilintion alone in that subject for another college. 
In ono coliego tbo University will nl low one member of tbo staff to each two 
subjeots, wliorcas in another institution this will bo considered a grave defect. 
Tho number of coliego iiispcotors sliould be increased so that each college 
may bo inspected at least twice in the year. 

(iii) In tho present condition of tho colleges .1 would not consider it desirable to grant 

any further degree of freedom. Tlio syllabus aliould bo wide enough, and the 
ti>nohcTs sbosild have sufTieicnt freedom in dealing with their subjects, and they 
eliould take part in tbo framing of questions and in examining tbo answer 
books. At present, a teacher of (ho B. A. or B.Sc. classes, both pass and 
honours, i< debarred from taking part in setting questions. 

(iv) Tho colleges not incorporateil in the jirotiosed teaching I'nirersity of Calcutta 

should form another federal university, regulated by its own controlling body. 
lit) Yes ; in tho now controlling body cnob coliego should bo adequately »presented, 
(i) No. 

(c) Tho toaobing and tbo fed"ral universities may bo under two decentralised 
departments of ono controlling body. This will have tho advantage of tho 
adiioo of tho specialists in tho tc-aching univewity in tho boards of rtn dies 
of a f di-ral university. I am afraid n federal niversify ■will not have men 
of tho typo that mil bo nvaiJablo in it teaching university. 
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Banehjee, Muraly Dhar. 

(i) (ffj'Tho colleges in the University to^vn should bo managed by tlio University. 

(li) The colleges in other centres of population should manage their own afTairs; 
subject to the control of the University. 

(ii) The colleges should bo regularly visited by University inspectors. 

(iii) By allowing the choice of several alternative courses of study and allornativo 

text-books in the same examinations. 

(iv) (a) I should propose the creation of a now controlling body to regulate the studies 

and examinations, in which all tho colleges should bo represented. 

(6) ISfo. 

(c) No. 


Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar. 

(a) There should bo close touch between tho University and tho colleges in tbo 
University town. In fact, tho colleges should constitute tho University in a 
more real sense. Tho teaching staff should have an effective voice in tho 
government of the University and tho professors of colleges, whenever possi- 
ble, should bo asked to take a larger share in tho teaching that tho University 
itself has to undertake. The residential system should bo given largo scope, 
as far as practicable, and tho intcr-colIcgiatc relation mado more real and 
effective. Intcr-collcgiatc lectures and games may bo more fully developed. 
Ample provision should bo made for students of different colleges for meeting 
and mixing freely with tho professors of colleges and of the Univerbity. The 
University library may bo opened to professors and students under proper 
snfcguard.s, and principals of colleges msy bo made cf -officio fellows. To bo 
bricf,-tho teaching and residential system should be developed os largely ns 
possible. 

(li) In other centres of population the prc.'cnt relation, ns defined in the Uni- 
versity icgulations, may be maintained. 

(ii) In ray opinion, the senior professor of each subject should ben man of high character 
and firbt-nitc nbilit}'. Such a man may be available from tho teaching staff 
of tho different colleges, ns well ns from tlio University. The junior staff of 
colleges may be recruited from the M.A. or M.So. graduates of tlic Univcruity, 
preferably those that have done some independent investigation. There will bo 
available in n short time racn in tho University answering to the dcseription 
given above, but the difficulty lies in their retention. Belter prospects elsewhere 
or in other departments of service may draw them away. To guard nsaimst this 
evil, provision should be made for adequate remuneration. To safeguard tho inter- 
ests of a college in case a professor leaves his collcgo in tho middle of n scss.on, 
e.<q)ccLa]ly svhen n suitable substitute is not easily available, I should like to suggcbt 
tho establishment of a University ■ ppointments board, for supplying information 
regarding a likely c.sndidatc, whenever a vacancy may arise in n collcgo. Tl»at 
tlio interests of the different colleges may be best served on tlio board it should con- 
sult the different colleges in regard to tho selection of men for inclusion in tho list 
of candidafes for appointments. It may, in time, become a medium between the 
colleges and Government or other bodies so far as recruitment for service goes. 
At present, tho University exercises a certain amount of olirck by causing colleges 
to bo periodically inspected by University inspectors and requiring them to 
report a case of a change in tho teaching staff and specify tho qualifications of 
any member of tho staff newly appointed. This check is salubriou.s and may 
be retained. 

(iii) To grant to collrgcs somo degree of freedom in tho design of their_ courses and 
- under proper safeguards, in the conduct of tho cxnminntiona of their students 
for imivcrsity degrees, would, in some, cases niako colleges higher than tbo 
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UniTersity and afford scope for a larger diveraty of standards. So far as the 
same nniversity goes, and so far as it relates to the same uniyersity degrees, 1 
think that a' uniformity of standard should be maintained everywhere, 
freedom may be desirable in the direction of specialisation.' Ali colleges may 
not specioUse in a variety of subjects, but it is possible for them to Spcoialise ia 
a particular branch of study, and it must be left to them to decide the line of 
specialisation. 

' As regards freedom in the conduct of examinations, it may be allowed, of conrse 
under proper safeguards, at the B.Sc. practical examinations only. The note- 
books which students keep os records of their laboratory work may he 
valued according to the standard of work they show and taken account of ia 
the determination of the results of the practical examination. Tlic practical 
examination, as it now'bbtains, may introduce conditions under which even the 
best laboratory workers may sometimes halt. To give them sufficient protectioa 
against any u^oreseen accident a value not exceeding 60 per cent of the marks 
should be attached to the laboratory work that they have gone through duriag 
their two years’ study at colleges. 

(iv) (a) Supposing that it is practicable to create a powerful centralised teaching 
university in Calcutta, I should like to favour the third altenu^ve (e),— 
the establishment of a new kind of relationship between the Univ^ty and 
the colleges not incorporated in* that Univereaty, which would allow some 
autonomy to the latter. By virtue of incoiporafion in the Umversity the 
Calcutta colleges will be in a somewhat favourable condition and in 
consequence, enjoy a larger share of licpntation ns compared with the un- 
incorporated colleges. The latter should, therefore, possess some sort of 
redeeming feature in the shape of a greater freedom so that they may some- 
what develope in their own way and add to their importance. Such colleges, 
while enjojong the privilege of being admitted to the degree examinatioiw 
of the XJniversity, may be empowered to grant diplomss of their own in 
special branches of learning. 

Should, however, the autonomy not refer to what I have stated above, but to 
such matters as the conferriug of degrees, I fear the result will be disastrous. 
I should then certainly be in favour of the second alternative — viz. {b). 


Banebjee, Sudhansukumab. 

* 

(i) The idation should be the following:— 

(A) The University should be the controlling body of the colleges situated in the 

University town and in other centres of popiilation in tlie presidency pro- 
Tided the constitution of the University be so arranged that the colleges in 
the university town and other centres of population in the presidency are 
adequately represented in it. 

(B) The Itoiversity shoidd be the carrier of all progressive ideas to its constituent 

institutions, both in Ckilcutta and elsewhere. 

(C) The University should, in general, conduct the examination of the students of 

the difierent institutions. 

(ii) To ensure that an institution has been a'dequately staffed reasonable emolu- 

ments should be given to the professorial staff so as to attract men of the best 
ability, and the teaching staff should bear a definite proportion to the number of 
students admitted into the institution. As regards the library and laboratory 
equipment of an institution a minimum standard should be determined by the 
University and every institution must. satisfy this condition. (This method 
actually obtains in the Calcutta University.) Whenever funds are forthcoming 
an institution should always endeavour to improve its equipment. 
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(iii) Tbo University should dotcrniino a course in each subject prescribed for its- 
• examination (ns in the existing system), wliicli should bo regarded as tho 

minimum standard. The colleges should design their courses of instruction in. 
their own way so as to conform to the requisite standardt and may go beyond 
it if they so desire. 

In order to maintain a uiuformity of standard and strict discipline in the conduct of 
examinations, the sotting of question papers and tho examination of the answer 
lepers should be left entirely in tho hands of tho Universit}' (as in tho existing 
B3’Btcin). The colleges maj’ hold, if necessary, a preliminary examination (which 
maj’, or may not, bo strictlj’ in accordance with the standard laid down by tho 
Universitj’) in order to test tho illness of their candidates for the University 
examinations, for the award of special college certificates of merit, medals 
prises, etc. 

(iv) To adopt entirely (ho S 3 ’stcm existing in the Cambridge and Oxford Universities- 

and to create a powerful centralised teaching univcrsit3' at Calcutta would not at 
all suit tho present educational needs of Bengal. Tho b3’Btcm existing in the 
London University and (ho maintenance of tho existing B3’Btcm at Calcutta 
should bo followed uith rigorous adherence. It may be remarked hero that tho 
new post-graduate scheme (recently introduced) is a salutory departure from the 
old B3’stcm, ns it has nlrcad3' hdped the University to convert itself into n central- 
ised leaching body so far as post-graduate teaching is concerned. There 
Ls every possibilil3' that this centralised bod3’ will very soon compare favourably 
with an3' other similar bod3' both in Europe and America by its outturn of 
original investigations and adr'anced lecture work. 


Banebjee, TTpendea Nath. 

There has already been a good deal of discussion of tbo status of a university. For 
the good of its alumni it is admitted on aU hands thot its independence is not to bo 
ntTcctcd by any means, or on ony account, tbo more so as it has been working in- 
dependently to the best odvantngo of the country and tbo highest odvancement of tho 
nation over since its foundation. It ought, however, to bo a teaching and not simply 
an examining University. It must, therefore, have sufficient control over schools and 
colleges. As tho appeals of teachers in eases of necessity are sometimes hardly attended 
to it is desirable to permit them to represent their eases through tho school com- 
mittees and the Uircctor of Public Instruction to tho University as the highest authority; 
in all eases, their appeals to the University should bo final. 

Tho funds of the school should bo sufficient for its mointcnanco; tho library and 
tho laboratory should bo well-equipped; accommodation for students spacious; quarters 
well-ventilnted ; sporting grounds open and oxtensivo; and sanitary nirangcmcntB satis- 
factory. The authorities should try their best to satisfy these conditions os far os. 
practicable. , 


Banebji, Manmathanath. 

(i) Recently, the University' has taken over the post-graduate courses in tho city 
under its direct control and has just been try'ing to become a teaching body, in 
addition to its original function of holding examinations. I think all 
Government colleges in the province should come under the direct control of tho 
University and should bo toimcd university’ colleges. This would, if given elTeot 
to, help the University to provide teaching to some extent at all the stages. Tho 
relation of these colleges with the universities will be quite ditTcrcilt from otlior 
colleges which arc only affiliated to a university. On this principle, there would 
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be two olasscs of colleges in the Univerpity, one directly controlled by the Uni- 
vorsity and really forming part and parcel of it, and others afBliated to the 
University which should be allowed to remain outside the direct control of the 
(|p,mc. Thus, there would be university colleges and affiliated colleges all ever 
tho province, irrespective of their location in the University town or not. Besides 
this I would impress the desirability of a more frequent .inspection of colleges 
affiliated to the University in the town and outside it. I am not in favour of the 
University absorbing all colleges in the University town and becoming a compact 
body for the town only, with other systems of control outside tho town area. 

Tlie eentral University should also take grctitcr interest in tho control of the teach, 
ing of the graduate courses. Thus, the central University should bo concerned 
specially with the examinations of the B. A., B.'Se., M. A., and M. So. standards 
of tire province and should devote its main attention to tliis business. The 
Central University should delegate the power of holding examinations and the 
teaching of the prescribed courses for the matriculation and intermediate stagN 
to divisional sections under certain conditions. The divisional boards or univeis. 
itics, 03 these sections may be styled, should have jurisdiction of a local natnie. 
This principle would give autonomy to the divisional universities on specifio lima 
The heads of university colleges and experts in particular subjects should form 
the executive committee of Iho divisional university, which should thus 
enjoy a large degree of autonomy. 

If this is oarried out the congregation of students from different parts of tlie pro. 
vince to the central University town for education and examination will be pie. 
vented to a certain extent. ' It would, moreover, lead much to the improvement 
of the educational centres of the division. 

Ui) The condition contemplated in this part of tho question may be attained by a more 
rigorous enforcement of the regulations on the subject and a more thorough 
inspection of colleges at intorvah, at least tlirco times a year. A rule for the 
maximum number of working houis of lecturers and their minimum pay, as well 
os the maximum number of students to bo attached to a leotnrer, is essential. 

(iii) As regards the holding of, and the setting up of standards for, examinatioiu, I fliink 
the freedom enjoyed in this direction by the colleges is sufficient, and I irould 
only suggest that periodical examinations be more frequent, at least twice a 
session. 1 ain opposed to college authorities being given a free band in the 
selection of tokt-books outside the University syllabus. 

■(iv) I am in favour of the maintenance, as far as possible of the existing system. 


Saitebji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Puauada Ceabak. 

The relations between the Universi^ and all affiliated institutionB, wheffier atuated 
iu the University town or elsewhere, should bo tlie same. Th^ should bo subject to the 
control of the University and all of them should equally comply with the regalations 
of the Univermty. It should be ascertained by periodical inspeotaons whether these insta- 
tutions are adequately staffed and equipped. There should be, as now, a coinpetent 
board of inspectors and, after cons'dciing tlieir reports, the Univerrity should determine 
what defects exist in each institution and point out the mode in which they should be 
xemedied. If tho colleges do not comply with tlie requirements of the University they 
may bo disaffiliated — wholly or partially, as the case may be. This is the method pursued 
in tlie Univerrity of Allahabad and it has ensured a good deal of efficiency. 

Unless we can have teaching universities at different centres it would be impracti- 
cable to grant autonomy to individual colleges established at different places. There 
sliduld be uniformity of teaching and the same courses of studies must be pursued in each 
affiliated college. Tlie best method of improving the present ^stem is to establish 
small teaching universities and to abolish independent colleges. 
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Banerji, Umaoearan. 

(i) (a) and (6) Tho relation between the University and the colleges should Jbo mure 

intimate ; at least one representative of every second.gradc college and at least two 
representatives of every first grade college should bo on the senate of tho 
University. 

(ii) Every college where the students are permitted to follow the course for a nniver* 

sity degree should bo adequately staiTcd and adequately equipped. There can 
ho no difficulty in tho matter if tho Government, the Municipality, and the- 
University provide sufficient funds for tho purpose. Such aids are specially needed 
in colleges under private management. 

(iii) Every college preparing students for university degrees should have some degree 

of freedom in tho design of their courses and also in tho conduct of the 
examinations of their students. Tho follou-ing general principles may be laid 
down ; — ‘ » 

(A) Tlic courses of study should be mainly selected h^* tho Umvcrsit 3 '. 

(B) Tho courses of studj* should also be partly selected bj' the college staff. I pur- 

poselj’ refrain from entering into details here. 

(C) A wTitten test in certain subjects must be conducted, as at present, bj' tho Uni- 

versity. 

(D) A written test in some other subjects may be jointly conducted by the collego- 

, staff and some examiners deputed bj' tho University. ' 

(E) An additional oral tost may bo introduced to bo conduoted jointly by tho oollego 

BlnS and somo itinerant examiners to bo deputed by tho University for tho 
purpose. 

(iv) 1 consider it quite practical so to organise tho intclleotunl resources of Calcutta. 

M to create a powerful centralised teaching ■university in tlint citj'. The colleges 
not incorporated in that University mny be controlled bj’ a now university ot 
an affiliating tj'pc. 


Barrow, J. R. 

Tho question of tho constitution of tho University and colleges scorns to mo to bo 
intimately connected with tho question of tho number of students to bo taught. As I 
have nlro.idj' indicoted, I consider it impossible with our present resources to equip and 
staff mufossal colleges in a satisfactory manner if they are to remain as largo and as numer- 
ous as they are now. I think, however, that if wo aimed at quality, rather than quantity, 
tho number of college students would bo greatly decreased, and manj', if not most, of the 
existing muiacsal colleges would be found to bo unnecessary. Until comparntivolj’ rccontlj", 
England only supported tuo universities, both strictly teaching universities, with their 
colleges grouped together. Tho growth of largo centres of population and tho raising of 
tho general standard of education havo led to the establishment of a number of universities 
in largo towns to supply local needs. That, surclj’, is the right and natural way for uni- 
versity education to spread. Tho newer English universities supply a genuine demand for 
higher education, not n demand for grndunto-fnctorics. 

Tho point that should bo emphnsUed is that the smaller mufossal oolleges (and, I boliovcr 
manj’ of tho town colleges too) aro only affiliated to the pass standard in most of tho 
subjects they take. If it is admitted that the schools aro inofleotive, and that most of tho 
work of small colleges consists in ranking up tho deficiencies of tho schools, it surclj’ follows 
that tho first thing to bo done is to render tho schools more offioient. Tho number of 
students who would want teaching hoj'ond'thc school standard, if that standard were 
rcosonably exacting, would probably diminish verj’ greatly. It Is noteworthy that many 
of tlio more capable boys now matriciilato and leave school at sixteon ; and not long ago 
thcro was an attempt to rcduco this minimum age-limit for matriculation. This tondenej’ 
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to oarly doparturc from Bchool is surely not duo to the fact that at sixteou bo3's hare 
learnt nil that a good school could teach thorn. Thojr Icaro hccauso tho schools do not 
“ oxtond ” thorn, and bcoauso tho matriculation examination is so easy that they aro then 
able to pass it. Tho badness of tho school teaching ond tho easiness of tho mntricnla- 
tion test act and react on oaoh other with disastrous oflcct. Success in tho matrioiila- 
tion test doos not mean that a boy is fit to copo with tho subjects of study which are then 
put before him. 

It is possiblo thaf tho idea of spending so many y’cars of lifo on odneation, and post- 
poning tho business of earning a living till well after tho ago of twenty, would remain 
generally unafTcctcd by tho most radical improvement in schodl teaching. If it were 
found to ho so, and the number of oollcgo students did not diminish, still nothing but good 
could eomo of a resolute attempt to improve tho schools. We should still be faced \rith 
tho same diflicnlty of equipping and stnfling numerous colleges with inadeqnate 
resources, but, obviously, tho colleges with hotter human mateiM to work on could de 
for better work. 

I belioro, however, that tho numbers arould diminish. I should hope to see the mass 
of hoy’s leaving school with a good general education, and a real grasp of modern EDgli^h, 
such os thoj’ do not at present acquire. Thoso svho then proceeded to college would bo 
prepared to take up, and seriously pursue, some subject to a fairly advanced stage. They 
would, thus, ho what wo may doscriho as “ honours men", though srith the elimination of 
tho inferior typo tho distinction between honours and pass men would vanish. But, if the 
•distinction is to bo retained, the least that should bo insisted upon is that every college 
should be, as n matter of course, afblmted to tho honours standard in every subjoot which 
Jt proposes to teach ; and that the pwoportion of teachers to students should bo such 
thntidl honours students would bo sure of getting real individual help. I think also that 
it would bo Toosonnhlo to ask for a higher rate of fees from i»sa students to prevent 
them from onmhcring tho ground and hindering tho work of tho better men. 

I should oxpcct to SCO, then, tho disappearance of such colleges as are mainly doing 
pass work. Tho colleges that remained wobid bo situated at tho centres of largo masses 
of tho literate population. Outside Ckdeutta, tho Dacca College is the most obvious example 
of what I mean. It might bo ncocssaty also to retain, for special reasons, a college hero 
■and there in an outlying area, for example, Assam, whero tho literate population cannot 
bo described as large. Assuming tho creation of a contraliscd teaching university at 
Calcutta, I should leave the control of theso few colleges, which would have to bo well- 
staffed, well-equipped, and wcll-jirovidcd with hostels, to tho heads of tho dojiartmcnts 
of public instruction. Tho director (or let us say tho Directors of Bengal and Assam, in 
consultation) would appoint a oommitteo to regtilato tho studies and oxominations of this 
group of outlying colleges. In time, one would expect to sco one coUego after another 
grow and maturo and produce other colleges round it ; until, on due consideration, the 
Director felt justified in asking that tho college or colleges at such and such a centre should 
have their own governing body to rcgnlato the courso of studios and examinations, t.e, 
until one coUego after another developed into a univcisity. 

I should prefer sueh a system of control by a departmental committee to a oontinuonce 
of tho present system of affiliation to a university at Calcutta, becausol think that in this 
monnor the principals and staffs of tho outlying colleges would have a better chance of 
pressing their own views. Tho governing body of o university at Calcutta would 
probably ho immersed in its own business and would, necessarily, bo manned entirely 
by residents in Calcutta. Under a system of control by a departmental committee 
geograpMoal conditions would, of course, prevent frequent meetings ; but this would not 
ho wholly a disadvantage since, prosnmobly, tho oemmitteo M’hen it did moot would con- 
iine itself to matters of importance ; and ns all the colleges concerned would be at a distance 
irom hcadquartots, no ono of thorn could obtain a monopoly of control. 


Bash, Nahnimohait. 

•(iv) I would favour the mamtenonce, as far os possible, of the exisiang system. 
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Basu, P. 

(i) (a) and (b) In both cases the University should bo the controlling body through 
wluch the colleges \rould maintain the uniformity of standard. * In the present 
system, for example, such uniformity in undergraduate work is essential for the 
proper conduct of the higher and post-graduate studios of the University. 

(ii) Adequacy of staff and equipment of every institution can bo ensured by the Uni- 
versity ; — 

Firstly, .by framing sufficiently wide rules to cover all tho individual cases of the 
various institutions. If any freedom of teaching bo given to oolleges those 
rules should bo clastic enough to give proper scope to this freedom, at tho 
same timq safeguarding any possible abuse. Thus, final judgment should lie 
with tho University. 

Secondly, by legular and more frequent inspection by •well-constituted bodies, 
under tho control and guidance of tho University, At present, tho Univors- 
I ity inspector of colleges presumes to do this duty. But this seems to bo too 

great for one person. This office may bo utilised and suitably expanded for 
' the purpose. 

Thirdly, the minimum qualification of tho teacher should bo declared by tho Uni- 
versity, and it should bo rigidly enforced in spirit. For example, such rules 
or customs oro at present freoly evaded by the oolleges by giving the names 
of assistants or lecturers to tho persons who do not reach tho requirements 
of tho inspeotor. This has a double effect. Tho University is deceived, and 
the teacher is allowed to remain, although ho may be unfit for tho work which 
ho, in rcolity, apart from tho name, actually performs. Again, tho special 
name given to distinguish him from tho professors or high-class teachers 
substantially helps tho finaneo of tho college by forcing these inferior persons, 
with an inferior appellation, to accept a very low — sometimes absurdly low — 
salary. The remedy must bo effected by tho University ; end this body must 
dcolaro tho minimum salary to bo paid to tho instructing staff. This is 
absolutoly necessary, sinco tho small pay, in its turn, can attract only a 
mcdiocro teacher, and in any case it is not infrequent that ho scolcs other 
means to mako up for his small and insuffioiont salary, thus wasting tho 
timo and energy which might otherwise have been availnblo for tho oauso of 
tho students and for indopondont investigations. 

•(iii) It would bo calamitous to give to colleges the power of examining their own stu- 
dents for university degrees. Uniformity in courses of study is essential, 
Tho University ought to stand for a certain standard. All tho universities of tho 
world stand for such, and it should not bo otherwise with tho Calcutta University 
simply because it happens to cover a wide gcographiool aroo. This uniformity 
will be lost at once if the existing colleges possess the power of conferring degrees. 
It is not rare that a coUego maintains its standard merely because tho University 
will not bo satisfied •with loss. Nothing short of tho present rigid control over 
tho examinations, in which tho colleges merely collaborate with tho University, 
can bo said to bo proper safeguards against tbo ovils which would bo otherwise 
generated. 

<(iv) A teaching university in Colontta need not, nnd should not, bo entirely separate 
from tho examining body. Tho past complaint against tho Calcutta University 
‘ was that it was merely an examining body, with no teaching functions. Tho reply 
to that legitimate griovanoo was the institution for teaching on tho part of tho 
University. No good purpose can bo served now by weakening it and having 
two such universities, one for teaching and tho other for examination. This 
would practically reduce tho teaching university to tho position of ono of tho 
colleges. Or, if tho colleges are given indopondont powers of conferring degrees, 
this would load to tho practical establishment of so many universities, Tho 
consoquonco would bo chaos nnd on inundation of bogus degrees carrying no 
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training uitii it. The ovila of such bogus degrees arc illustrated by the not rare 
typos of suob unirorsitios in America, as well iis on tbo Continent of Europe. 

Moreover, tbo resources of Calouttn, or oven of the whole area covered by tbo Chlcotta 
I7nivormt3% arc not abundant enough to dovolopc successfully tiro entirely ^er> 
ont universities at the same centre. Eurther, being divorced from the function 
of teaching, tlio examining body would be subject te all the criticisms wbiob irere 
directed against the present nnivorsity before it undertook its functions of teach- 
ing. As said in ansu'cr to (i) supra, oven tho post-graduate portion cannot, 
without detriment to tho eauso of education, bo separated from tho undctgradaate 
study, oven if tho contemplation bo to relegate tho latter to tho oxominiag 
university. Thus, my answers are as follows : — 

(a) In tbo negative. 

(b) In tho aflirmntivo. 

(e) In tho negative ; but the colleges should bo given eomt autonomy, without 
undermining tho uniformity of tho standard of study, by reorgamsuig the 
sonato and tho boards of studies of tho University, where the coUegu 
cannot bo said to bo properly reprosontod. Tho present antagonism of the 
colleges, which oxist^ in some branches, against tho University, can be 
smoothed away and iwopor unity of interest attained if this method o! ineot- 
porating tho beat elements in tho collegos'ns port of the controlling agencies 
of tho University bo used in tho existing system. 


Base, Satyendra Nath. 

Tho University should exercise oareful supervision through its inspecting oiSens 
over the colleges in regard to their stnif and equipment. Tlvo colleges should be grants 
certain degree of freedom in the design of their courses and in the conduct of examinations, 
proper safeguards being provided that tho stindnids arc not lowered or reduced, and no 
abuses occur in oonncction with examinations. 


Bengal XAndholders’ Association, Calcutta. 

(i) Tho University should bo in tho position of an oducational ropublio composed 

of colleges in the University town and in other centres of population in the 
presidcaoy. , 

(ii) It is agoin a question of proper inclusion. IVoll-stalTcd and well-equipped colleges 

alone, having regard to tho subjects to bo taught, should be incIudecL 

(iii) lllrccdom in tho design of their courses should depend upon their equipment. 

Examinations should bo on broad lines, cncouroging freedom of teaching and. 
study. There should be a committee of emperts for framing and moderating 
questions and eondueting examinations. Tho*t.iimbcr of examinations should, 
be reduced. 

(iv) Colleges not incorporated, and which do not seek aiSliation, should be left 

alone. Tho University should bo a corporate body, dealing with such eoHcg® 
as constitute tho republic. Independent colleges may be left to work out their 
oivn schemes. 


Bengal 'National CEamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

(i) Tho University should exercise general supervision, allowing freedom of action 
to the colleges under it as far as it relates to internal management. This oourso 
is necessary also for stimulating local support with funds and other ways for the- 
eauso of higher education. 
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(ii) This matter must bo loft in the hands of the collogo authorities, subject to tho 
guidanoo and review of tho syndicate. ~ 

{iii} This is neither desirable not praotioable. Tho courses and examinations of diifer- 
ont centres will then matorially vary and, in that event, it will be impossible for 
tho University to oxoroiso n proper amount of supervision. 

(iv) Yes, it is praotioable. 

The intollcetual rcsoureos available in Calcutta should bo also made, so far as 
practicable, available for tho colleges in tho mufassal. 

Wo would support tho maintenance of tho existing system, with improvements on 
tho linos suggoatod hcroinbeforo. 


Betbone* College, Calcutta. 

r. 


(i) An important aspect of tho relation between the University and tho colleges 
is the representation of the latter on the former. Every affiliated 
college should be represented on tho senate by the principal 
and ono teacher elected by tho staff. There should bo a further 
‘representation of teachers, by subjects, tlie teachers in each sub- 
ject forming an electorate for tins purpose, whicli will return one , 
or more members accor^g to its importance. 


Boo, F. K. 

Mnkcijm, S. 0. 
Bbattacbarya, K. 0. 
Sen, F. 0. 
Ghowdhnir, B. R. 
Cbatteifee, E. B. 

nor, D. N< 


If it is not practicable to establish a centralised teaching university in Calcutta the 
relation of tho'prescnt University to tho Calcutta colleges should bo tho same as that to 
tho collt^ea outside Calcutta. 

Tho relations of tho University to colleges (o) and (&) would bo so different thot it 
■ ' 1 « would bo misleading and altogether inadvisable to have tho same 

Janao, Meb A. 1 . Univormty dealing with both sots of colleges. For tho * (o) ’ 

colleges tho University would not only bo an examining body, but a teaching body, provid- 
ing oertain lectures which might bo attended by students of any and ail colleges. It 
would foster co-opoiation and a corporate spirit among all tho Calcutta colleges, provide 
common-rooms and reading-rooms for tho staff of such, promote intollcotual intercourse 
among them, and in every way, bo a real almj mater to tho colleges — her children — 
over, devising fresh means of making tliom all fool a vital connection tritli her and with 
ono anotlior, and this for both present and post members of the colleges. In order to obtain 
this, tho University should consist of representatives of each collogo and of other mombora 
and ofilocrs co-opted and chosen by thorn. Members of tho sonato, syndicate, and tho 
boards of studies would nil bo collogoropresontativcsand such other pooplo ns tho collogo 
representatives olootod and co-opt^ as men and women best fitted to help them to 
advance education in Calcutta on tho broadest lines. 


In otlier words, tho nucleus of the University would thus bo tho principals of all existing 
affiliated colleges, together with certain representatives of their staffs, and these would, by 
election, proceed to obtain the necessary executive and other bodi<^ required to work tho 
UnivoTBty. , .... 

For the ‘ (b) ’ colleges there should bo either now universities in the larger centres 
with on organisation similar to that outlined above, or ono central examining univers- 
ity say a " Univeraty of Bengol,” whiolx would deal with not only oertain affiliated 

colleges, but with tho private students. There should certainly bo some method by which 
any man, who through having to oarn his living unexpectedly during his oarUcr manhood, 
is unable to proscouto or complete his studies at a college, can by private study qualify 
himself for better work than ho can get at tho outset of his careci^ 

As certain centres of population became lorgo,cnough fresh universities might bo 
created and tho Univerdty of Bengal would only deal with colleges at small centres 
and with private students. ~ ' 

By a high educational typo of oxomination it could ns easily hold its own among tho 
other univerritios, as tho London University did. 
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Bothuno College, Caloutto — contd<. 


Ben, F. 17. 
Unlcetjce, 1I.Q. 
BhaitadtsiTa, £.0. 
Sen, T.C. 
Oio^dbuty, B-E. 
ChAttcr]eo, E.B. 
Boy, D.E. 


(ii) Tlio TTuiversity 'vi'ill demand oertoin periodical returns from each college as 
its staff and equipment and arrange for its inq^octioahy s 
board of visitors sclooted from ' the teachers of ofiie: 
colleges, there being a reciprocity among ^ collies in this 
respect. ^On these returns and inepceUon reports it will 
allow or refuse affiliation. It will lay down a certain fixed 
minimum as tlie condition of affiliation and leave the 
colleges free if this is satisfied. 

For the ‘ (a) ’ typo of university outlined above tho University itself would appoint 
mih At ^ small body which would pay periodiool virits («o< onnuol, 

‘ * but say triennial) to the constituent collogea. This body 

would report on all tiicy found, buildings, staffs, laboratories, libraries. This 
rojK>rt would be carefully conadtsed ond'ordors passed accordingly as to whethtr 
any alterations Avere necessary for continued momberriiip of tho Univeraty. 
iFbo whole circumstances of any ono case should bo considered and no hi^ and 
fast mlcs framed iriiich mi^tt result in tholett^ of tbo regulations being onfoiced 
and the spirit being entirely lost si^it of. 

For nmr colleges a similar, but necessarily larger, body would bo appointed. Tho men 
appointed on these bodies should bo select^ for thw power to distiogmdi 
between the essentials and Aon-bssaitials required for good Avork. 

Tlie principals and other members of tlio colleges, being on the body tliat Aroidd eon. 
sidcr tlio report, could bring font ard their vieAA’s in support of innovations, 
and tlio general spirit of tho UniA’ersity should bo to encourage now method^ 
csqicrimcntal departures from theuaisl routine with a vioiv to ~ recommending 
to oU tho successful roailts of such originality. With tho right men in cUnig* 
it should bo possible to hnvo a A^tal unity of gonomi standard among tho colleges, 
instead of a dead conformity in details. 

To some extent, tho adequacy of tho orrangemonts in tho colleges might bo Irit to 
public opinion— wlion tlio number of impossible students is r^ueed by a snitablB 
initial or entrance test, when tho number of colleges is adequate to the number 
of students, then those colleges that fall behind tho average in any subiectAriU 
find that tho students choose other colleges. This is what happens at Eome 
Aihcn there is a Avorkablo relationship between tiie number of studemts and the 
number of vaeanoies in tho colleges. 


Sen, F. E. 
UmCGTjtO, B.O. 
Bhottacharya, E.C. 
Sen, P.O. 
CbcnrdbTiTV, B.S. 
GbstteriM, E.B. 
Boy. I).E. 


(in) Fide our reply to question 0. 


Hie granting of a certain freedom to the coHogos of the ‘ (o) ' type would bo done ns 
Tirt » T part of the KEpcrimentnl innoAratioas mentioned above; the 
’ ' Bohemos proposed by the colleges would bo placed before 

the suitable univeraty body and nlloAvod (or not nllowod) to be Avorked for a 
definite lengtli of time experimentally and confirmed (or not) according to 
th.. decision of the same anthority. 

(in) If it is practicable to organise a ocntxalised teaching university in Calcutta its 
relation to tho Calcutta colleges AArUl differ &om its relation 
to those ontsido Calcutta. It is then desirable that, for 
fixing the courses of study and conduoting the examinations 
for Calcutta colleges, there should be a council like that for 
post-graduate studies, as now established, Arhioh may be run 
almost entixriy by actual teachers, overy Calcutta college 
bang represented on it by a cartoin number of teachers dected by the staff. Tlio 
powers of such a couninl should be clearly defined, and be eubjeot to the control 
of the senate in some specified matters only. An outside college in that case 
should be alloAved to fix its OAm courses of study, subject to tho approval of 


Sen, F. K. 

' UoKcitee, 'B.O.- 
Bliattaduryn, E.O. 
Ben. F.O. 

~ Ohoirdbiity, B.E. 
CbAtterJce, E.B. 
Boy. X>. S, 
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the senate, and to epnduat ,its own oxamioations, witli tiro examiners in every 
Bubjeot, one a teaeher of the eubjeot in the- college and the otlier an outmder 
■ appointed by the University. 

As stated above for oolites in small mufassal oentros, and posably for eortain 
Turn.,, xn« A T types of colleges in Calcutta itself, another entirely separate 
’ ■ ‘ body— a ‘ University of Bengal ’ — should bo instituted. Tho 

existing system sliould go entirely, b^g divid^ into two, as shown above, 
(c) 8te my answers to (t) and (n), supra. 


Bhadum, Jyotibhttshan, Dev, B. B., and Dutta, Bidhtj Bhusan. - 


(i), The relation between tho University and its affiliated colleges may bo considered 
from two different standpoints — ^teaching and administration. 

(A) Xhoro may bo eo-oporation in tho University toim between groups of colleges or 

between individual colleges and tho University, by an arrangement of common 
leotures for the B.A or B.So. students, especially for those who take tho 
honours course. This intor-oollegiato co-operation may bo extended to- 
libraries and laboratories in spcoial coses. 

(B) - No change is ncccssaiy in tho existing administrative powers possessed by tho 

University over the ooUogcs. If tbo staff and equipment bo insufScient, tho 
University bos power to diaafSliato a college. Baoh oollcgo has to oomo up 
' to tho University for ai&liation in each separate subject up to tho standard of 

tho different university examinations. 

(iij rhe powers thus confenred by tho Indian Universities Act of 1004 are ample 
- if vigorously enforced. 

(iii) WUlo securing uniformity on tho whole, some degree of freedom ns regards tonch- 

- ing may bo^ attained by tho following arrangement. A teachers’ board, or 

toaohors' union, for each eubjeot could bo established in Calcutta and, thus, a 
common basis of agreement between tbo individual teachers serving in tbo 
various colleges might bo arrived at. The University will delegate to these , 
bodies tho power of drawing up a suitable syllabus for each branch of learning. 
University examiners in some of tho soienco subjects now sot apart a certain percent- 
age of marks for record of the practical ivork done throughout tho collego 
sessions by caoh candidate. This system may bo onutionsly extended, ns for 
. os practioabl& A fedora] examining university moy allow to its constituent 
colleges some degree of freedom as regards teaching, but not os regards examin- 
ation. 

Tho rules regarding tho compulsory attendance ot lectures by post-groduato students 
^ of tho Arts and low dopartmonts may bo relaxed to some extent, as senior 
students should have ample time for home work and quiet thinking. 

(iv) Tho maintenance of tho existing system is, on tho whole, desirable ; bnt tho colleges 

which are situated outside Caloutta, and wliich are incapable of taking part in 
tbo corporate life of tho University, should bo allowed to teach only up to tho 
pass standard of tho B.A. and B.So. examinations, tho Calcutta colleges only 
being allowed to retain tho honours course. Tho University, at present, has 
solo charge of post-graduate instruction in orts, Boionce, and law ; and if tho 
above sohemo as regards tho honours course bo adopted, all higher ^vill 

be centralised in Calcutta (c/. London University system). This sohemo is 
based on the assumption that Dacca will have a separate vaivonity. 


Bhandahkau, Sir E. Ot. 

Before coaeidering the rcloiions of tho University to colleges situated in centres 
of population other tbon tho University town I will premise that our ideal should 

'pa 
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ba to Mve all colleges which are affiliated to a tmirersit^ situated in the Univetsity 
town< Instead of, having a number oi other colleges scattered through the difierent 
parts of the presidenoy, there ought to he other universities in other parts of the 
presidency to meet the educational demands in those parts, each of these univerdtieB 
having its affilio^ colleges situated in the same locality as itself. Before this idea! 
is reawed, and in the present state of circumstances, the professors in the colleges 
ffituated in a university town who have attained eminence in their subjeots should 
he called upon to deliver leotures in the University hall, open to all students of the 
colleges in the town. Zhterdbmmunication between the 'students and professors of 
difierent colleges shoiild be encouraged and promoted. 

(i). (b) hly reply is that colleges in the mufossal must necessarily be left withoat 
this advantage. 

(ii) The University authorities should require college authorities to provide an adc* 

quate stafi, and should withdraw recognition or affiliation if they do not, or- 
are not able to, do so. This is what is done in connection with tho University of 
Bombay. ' 

(iii) In the easting state of oircumstanoes, 1 do not think it possible to grant to colleges 

the sort of freedom alluded to in this pact of the question. 

(iv) When euraumstanoes render it praotioable to create a powerful centralised univers- 

ity at Galeutta or (speaking of my provinoe) at Bombay, I would, at the some 
time, create anoh or similar universities in other pacts of the province, one in Poona 
for instance, for the Deccan, and one at Ahmedabod, for Gujarat. The Caiuatio 
College ahould be brought over to Poona, and the Surat-'College, soon to be 
orgoi^sed, and all the existing Kathiawar colleges, removed to .^medabad, 

(a) I should think the plan 1 have suggested above to be better than a controlling 

body to regulate the studies and examinailonB of provincial colleges. 

(b) If this cannot be done, the present relataons between the provincial collies and 

the University in the presidency town should be maintained, as far as possible, 
as they ore at present. 

BEATTAOEaBIBB, MoHINI MoHAN. 

(i) It is desirable that the University at Calcutta should bo a centralised teaching 

unirerdiy ; otherwise, the relation between the University and the colieges would 
remain as it is now. But, if all the educational resources are to be organised and 
utihsed to their full extent, there must be the centralisation of control at the • 
University. In that case, the University would arrange for tho teaching not only 
of post-graduate students as it is doing now, but also of undergraduate;. 

I have given an abstraot of a scheme of a centralised nniversity imparting in* 
struotion to undergraduates in my answer to question 2. The ooUoges at 
Calcutta are at present the property of separate bodies, and the management 
of each college is vested in a separate governing body. The income derived from 
a college goes to its own fund. If there is any surplus after the necessary expenses 
it only servos to swell this fund. But there is no co-operation amongst the 
colleges. All tho colleges teaoh the same subjects,^ but the funds of none ore 
sufficient to equip well-appointed libraries or to appomt teachers of eminence or 
a large number of tutors. Under tho scheme which 1 propose .the University 
would take up the funotions of all the governing bodies of all the Ooloutta 
colleges. Tho funds, too, would be at the disposal of the University. " Tho Um- 
versity would appmnt tutors— lecturers of recognised obility— and arrange for tho * 
specialisation of one or two subjeots in each college. 

(ii) If the Oalontta oolites are incorporated in tho University then tho University 

wonld have control over them. The teachers would be appointed by the Uni- 
versity, the libraries would be equipped by the UnivOTsity and the laboratories 
built according to the plan approved by the University. But tho outside 
colleges can only be inspected by a University inspector. If they do not 
conform to tbosiandmd laid do^ by tho University they may be disaffiliated. 
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(iii) li the Celeutta colleges sie inoorpotatod in the Unirorsity the question oC iico- 

dom in the design of the courses does notarise at all so far ns those oellcgesaro 
ooncemed. It is then thoUnimsity that hramos the courses, and it is the same' 
body that makes aarraagements for instruotion. Instruction may, of courso, bo 
given in subjects which are related to the principal subjects, but in which students 
need not bo examined. But, oven if tho colleges retain their present status some 
freedom may be given to them in matters of instruction, Tho Sanskrit College 
enjoys some freedom at present in framing its own ayllaUiis in Sansbit. 
A similar privilege may be given to all fto oollegos. And, in that case, tho 
colleges ivottld insist open students of partioular subjects receiving instruction on 
some cognate subjeots. Students of ancient Indian history may ho asked to* 
study Sanskrit, and some knowlc^o of Latin may ho made compulsory for honours 
students of English. I don’t think that private coUeges ought to ho allowed to 
examine students for university degrees. 

(iv) Unfortunately, the ajinngement referred to in (i) supm, is possible with regard to 

the Calentta colleges alone. Tho colleges of tho mufassal ore seattorod over a 
lar^ area and mu^t maintain their present relation with tho University at 
Calcutta, until now nnivorsities grow up and absorb them. Tho University eon at 
pwsent, only inspect their teaching, their libraries end laboratories, and frame 
thou; eoui^ and regulations for their guidonoo. The examination would bo 
the same for tho Caloutto students and those of tho mufassal. The students of 
Wcutta, would have better training and, naturally, they would do hotter than 
the mufassal students in their examinations. 


I do not a now controlling body should bo created to regtdate tho studios and 
esammafaons of tho ooUeges outside Calcutta. A now body may profor a differ- 
mt standard of oxammation and now courses, possibly lower than those of tho 
Umveraity. Li that ease, the outside ooilogcs would bo looked upon as inferior 
efl graduates of those coUegos would never bo regard- 

S^eSnl the Calcutta colleges. Tho number of ejeges 

body is to bo created ter toijvg 
charge of them, it must bo as big and as complex ns tho existing University. ® 


Bhattaohabta, Jobenpranath. 

has. therefie, b^omfa LocST L « * text-books 

should be largely represented in the confeTMftiF**i™f*°"®*^’i lioadmastorB 

matriculation eiamiSS before soleobng text-books for tho 


BhATTACHAETA, KRIBHNACHAaPKA. 

presentation of teachers bysobioote bo n further re- 

electeratefor tins purpose and retumini w a subject forming an 

Its importance. ^ ^ ® more mombcrs aeoordmg to 
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QUESTION 6. 


/ «. 


BhATTAOH^XAi EjaSHKAdHANDBA — contd . — ^Bhattaoeabyva, Baieuhtba Natb — 
BhAITAOIIABYYAi Habidas. 


like the councils cstablidied for post-graduate tcacliing. It should bo run 
almost entirely by aotual teaohers, each college being proportionately represented 
on it. It should select the courses of study and conduct the examinations It 
may make the libraries and laboratories of one college available under certain 
conditions to students and teaohers of other colleges, and may arrange for inter- 
coU^iate lectures, sports, and intellectual competitions. ^ 

(ii) This uill bg ensured by the conations of affiliation imposed by the University. 

. Every college should furnish returns as to its staff and equipment and be 
‘ ~ periodically inspected by teachers selected by the University from other colleges, 
p there bring redprority among colleges in this respect. On the. returns and the 
inspection reports a college is to be granted or refused affiliation. The University - 
ivill lay doim a definite minimum as a condition of affiliation and leave a college 
free, if this is satisfied. 

(iii) See my reply to question 0. 

(iv) An outside college should be allowed to fix its own courses of study, subject 'to 

tlie approval of the senate, and to conduct its own examinations with tiro 
examiners in every subject — one n teacher of the snbject in the college and the 
other on outrider appointed by the senate, tho standard of examination being 
approved by the Univerrity. « 


Bhattachae^a, Baieuntha £I^atn. 

(!) (a) The colleges situated in the University town should be under the direct 
management and control of the Univerrity ; tlie system of dual control as it 
t obtains now should bo altogether abolished. Tho Government or private 
individuals at present exerrising proprietary rights over tlicse colleges riionld 
only finance them on the demand of tho University. The teachers of the 
colleges, or a fixed proportion of them, should be on the senate. Tho self- 
denying ordinance contemplated in the above suggestion may not commend 
itselJE to the authorities. But tho University sliould, at any rate, have 
some control over the appointment of the teaching staff of each college — a 
control, to be exercised not mmely by way of a formal approval, ds is perhaps 
the case now, but in the selection of teachers. In addition to this, the 
Univerrity may reserve to itself the right of an interchange of service among 
the staffs of different colleges and of arranging common lectures for thebenefit 
of students taking up the same subject, though attending different institutions, 
with duo regard to the restriction of number. 

(b) The Univerrity in the province or in the division, as tho case may be, riiould 
be both teariiing, as well as federal, and riiould, therefore, manage and control 
all the colleges rituated in it. 

(ii) Tliorough and frequent inspection by tlie inspectors of the Univerrity will, from 
time to time, bring to light the needs of different institutions, and the Univerrity 
should have the full power of ordering -tlie authorities to see to their imme- 
diate supply, non-compliance being penalised jritli disaffiliation. 

(iii) To ensure uniform efficiency among the candidate of different colleges, and to 

secure equal importance to the diplomas and degrees, the examination should 
be conducted by the Univerrity. 

(iv) (b) Fending the creation of other universities, the Calcutta University should* 

manage such colleges on the lines indicated in answer to question (i) {a) above. 


Beaitacnaetta, Habieas. 

(i) (a) So far as Calcutta is .concerned honours, as well as post-graduate teaching 
should be centrah'sed, it being the most economical way of imparting the best 
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Bhattaohaesya, Hamkab — contd, 
' \ 


education. This ■would involve necessarily » separation between pass and 
honours teaching, as in the Dacca University scheme. 

I should, therefore, suggest that the University do take over the Presidency 
CoDcge, with its Bbrajy, laboratory, and ether equipment and establish there 
an honours college. If the present affiliation up to the honours standard bo 
withdrawn from Calcutta colleges then there will be no justification for the 
running of two Government ooUeges side by side. The Sanskrit College should 
then bo expanded to meet the needs of the intermediate and B.A. and B.So. 
pass tcaohing. The purely Sanskrit section should bo separated from tho 
college department and placed under a separate principal, preferably an 
Orientalist of the indigenous type. 

Tho now Presidency College should be placed under a board consisting of the prin- 
cipals of Calcutta coUeges, representatives of tho senate and of the post- 
graduate councils in arts and science, the principal of the proposed honours 
college and represontativea of its staff. So fat as practicable the honours 
college should be staffed by tho professors of the affiliated colleges (who would 
bo styled junior university lecturers) and a fixed percentage of unlversily 
lecturers. The sonata will appoint a principal to this college, but Govem- 

, mont should continue their grants for the upkeep of the new Presidency 
College and bo entitled to put in a fixed percentage of qualified teachers. 
Bxcopt in the oases of the principal and Government servants the honora- 
rium should be Rs^ 600 per annum. 

Tho David Haro Training College, with its h'brary and other equipment, should 
Biuularly bo absorbed by tho Universitiy and form part of tho Exporimental 
Psychology Department. Its standard of teaching should be raised so that 
tho now degree of M.T. may be conferred upon its students Govem- 
mont should have tho right to put in a fixed percentage of qualified teaobors 
in tho Experimental Psychology Department if the David Hare Training 
College be handed over. 

Intermediate and B.A. and B.Sc. pass teaching should continue as now in 
affiliated eolloges at Calontta. 

(h) To mufassaloollcgca tho University should continue to stand in the same relation 
as now, viz,, as an inspecting and examining body. No honours teaching 
should bo allowed outside Calcutta unless there be arrangements for separat- 
ing it from pass teaebing. The honours college may, however, depute one or 
more of its lecturers 'to teach outside Calcutta for a term not exceeding three 
yenis (if a sufficient number of students be available) on a salary to be paid 
by tho inetitution benefited. ' 


^ii) The present system of mspeotion should continue and the various boards of 

examiners should annually communicftto their comments upon the foantiW of 
parriculai subjects to all the affiliated colleges. « 

The University should popularise the B. degree, introduce the M. T. deerei, and 
make It worth the while of students to go up for these degrees. 

-A’o appoiiUmcnt imistbealloieed to be made heJowa fixed minimum and a uniform scale 
of salary and promotion for similar posts (with local or personal aUowanoe in 
some oases) should be early introduced. No advantage must be taken of the 

pent transfer of services from one college to another lessfre- 

ixeopt during holidays all vacancies should be filled up within a moniL 

and also tho pro: 

portion oLteachers to students m particular subjects. " 
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Bhattaohabyya, Hajeudas — conld — ^BsAXTAOHAasTA, Mahamaliopadhyaya Eau* 
FBASANITA — ^BhOWAI^ GOTINDA GbAMSBA. " 


(iii) The David Hare Training College being incorporated vitli the E:^imonta 

Psychology Department \^1 have its course fixed by the board of lugher stn&s 
in that subjeot. 

The honours cotu^se in a subject should be fixed by the board of higher studies 
in that subject, but the junior university lecturers in that subject shculd be • 
additional members vrhen idte board meets to fix the honours course. 

Freedom cannot be given to Individual colleges in the design of the B. A. and B. Sc. 
pass and intermediate courses, but a conference of the senior professors cd 
affiliated institutions in particular subjects might meet annually the honours 
board in those subjects and draw up the B. A. and B. So. pass and intermediate 
courses. 

Tlie test examinatton system should he aholiahed as it puts an unnecessary strain upon 
the mind and body of candidates immediately before the University examination. 
The colleges should be invited to lay more emphasis upon regular weeklj' and 
monthly records and hold a teat examination only for those whose records fall 
below a minimum. The principal should be given the privilege of condoning 
shortness of percentage in case of students whom the entire hodj* of teachers 
recommend os fit for an examination, 

(iv) Subject to the above suggestions the existing system hiay continue. 


Bhattaohaiiyya, Maliamahopadhyaya EIalipbasanka. 

i 

(i) The relation that exists at present 'between the Calcutta University and the 
colleges subordinate to it, either in Calcutta or in the mufassal, seems to ho good. 
11) Tho system of Inspection of colleges should be sufficiently adequate and efficient; 
then it would meet the requirements un'der this head. 

(iv) (6) The existing system seems to be suffioient. 


Showal, Govutoa Chandha. 

(i) (a) The colleges in the University town diould be inoorporated in theUniTersliy. 
Though tho different colleges will have their separate' staff the university 
teachers should he elected by the different colleges from their staffs, considered 
as one body, and they will teach classes for university degrees in different 
colleges. They wiU bo colled university professors. The undergraduate 
eouises should bo taught by the peofessois of tho respective colleges. Tbe 
colleges will occupy co-ordinate positions in reject to one another. The 
students of the colleges in the university town should not, as a rule, be allowed 
to go to another university. The post-graduate studies should also ho taught 
on the lines stated in tho first part of the answer. 

The colleges in other centres of population in the presidenoy will have full 
option in the matter of affiliation. The regulations of tho University shbuld 
govern the colleges affiliated. 

(ii) In, answering this question two things have to be considered - 

(A) Government ooUegos- 

(B) Private colleges. 

Adequacy of staff and equipment is a comparative term.* The University should 
have the power and authorlfy to insist upon the authorities of private colleges 
maintaining ah adequate staff and adequate equipment. In case of non-oompli* 
ance the University ^ould have the power of disaffih'ating tho disobedient colleges. 

' *irDmber of colleges and amotmt of uniTeriltr education EboDid not to sacrUIccd to odcqnacy of cgslp- 
ineat and eiOelenqr. - - ■ j i ‘ 




belahon between the univebsitt and colleges. 


m 


Bbowal, Govinda Cbssdvs — 6onf<?.-— B iss, E. E. 


As regards Goronuuont colleges the Unirersify should have the power of enforc- 
ing its mica npon thorn. Adequacy of staff and equipment should bo a coaditioo- 
picocdont to the establishment of a now college. 

(iii) It is not possible to any extent. Grant of freedom is liable to be abused. There 
will bo no uniformity. The qualities of the degrees may bo different. Appa/- 
rcntly, there will be great anomalies. Dosultoriness may bo a resdt. In matters- 
of research freedom may bo allowed. Where learning is for learning's sake^ free- 
dom may bo safely allowed. 


(iv) {o)Nb. 

(b) Yes. 

(e) As regards the contsos of studies and the rules of examinations the affiliated' 
colleges should bo obadioat to tho University. 

As regards tho conduct and management of tho intornal offairs and administration. 
of tho colleges tho colleges should have a sort of outonomy. 


Biss, E. E. 

If tho sub-divisions of this question were to bo strictly adhered to in _ giving an: 
answer it would make it difficult for mo to write wliat I want to say on the subjeot-mattor 
of tho_ question. I shall, therefore, outline generally certain views for tho considoratiom 
of the' Commission- 

Tlio Commission has referred to the possible “ organisation of the intcUcotual resources 
of Calcutta into' a powerful centralised teaching university.” This would involve a 
definite act Of judgment os to which elements in Calcutta ca the one baud am Sited for 
inclusion in that organisation, and which on tho other have not reached a standard that 
would justify their admission. I would sugg st that the proposed organisation should 
bo called tho “ University of Calcutta ” and that tho remaining elements should cany 
on their individual lives as colleges affiliated to a now university to be called the 
'* University of Bengal.” To this latter body would also bo affiliated those mulassah 
colleges which are at present affiliated to tho Calcutta University. 

The ” University of Bengal" would bo in a position similar to that held by the Calcutta 
Univcrsity’at the beginning of its history ; hut tlicro would be one great difference in its 
intention. It would recognise that its functions wcie not of a permanent charaotcr and 
that, as soon as any of its affiliated institutions could bo developed to such an extent 
that they would bo able to tgko upon themselves the functions of teaching universities, 
these full po\vors would bo conferred upon them. If, for instance, a Calcutta college 
affiliated to tho now University of Bengal could bo proved to bo capable of joiaing tho 
" powerful centralised teaching Univotsily ” of Caloutta it would bo incorporated in the 
latter body. Again, with the examples of Patna and Dacca before us, it b not in- 
-conccivable that at no distant date the Cotton College at Gaubnti might be developed into 
the University of Assam. If university education is to dovolop in tho future even at tho 
I ate at which it is now developing (and moat would soy tie pace is likely to be accelerated 
rather thanrotardedi ho would boabold man who would predict thatit will be impossible 
fOT certain other colleges to reach the standard at which they might be permitted to confer 
their own degrees in the course of the next decade or tuu. 

But if tho course propo<!cd above were to bo adopted, tho teaching in tho individual 
colleges of the proposed " University of Bengal ” would still bo handicapped in the manner 
I have mdaoatcd in my answer to question 1. It is absolutely necessary to find some way 
m whwh tho troming of students can bo improved, and tho first step in this direotion must 
bo that of reducing tho size of tho classes. Unfortunately, however, a reduction of tho 
numbers in coDeges as compared with the number of teachers employed involves an in- 
crease of the cost per student educated. In tho obsonco of private bonAficeneo tho extra 
cost can only be met cither by Government help (t.a, by taxation) or by raising tho fees. 
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yonvTjoK r». 


»ifi, r„ i; 


Tho CVitiiiiii- ion ^lill (ioiiijt!'- i Imv tho foil lo Oov^^«nll•nt of ricli ridif'ij’ 

fn utK'll rolfi'^ri fti ill" IVr'iiloiii’V' or tfin J) i(-r.% C>>11 p>2k, m Well oi fa (udtd coil'll’. 

They ;\lll. 1 lioii.*, hive roine to the ronelu-iaii tlia*, OawrnmAnt wntiM not ha jiutEM 
in ^|v>ritlinK n yri'tlrr jirojiorihui of llw money titnr Aralhhlo for r-l'icttioa i>i H's?)! 
on tlih pirt of the rflijeationi! wor’; of ilio ro'in*ry» In onl'r to r«liieo (ho of tin 
rlo‘ .'1 nn>l ji t to jiiy for tho •'Owe rt »!? it }<, tliirrfo.v, n».V'irj'fo Ml«a the fejt, Br 
rni'iiij' tlio f<o 0 I ilo no*, ine'xn the n>I(liUoii of n rupee or wo h'>r>' an'l t!i"re, Irat <jc* 
ttry MilMioninl iiKmv' ol th« roU of uni»'<-ro!ty ot!>I c>ll'-~i c-lo.'atioa. 

If hoi m>i' til l« rnn'id'-f. <1 wfiat ft to l>c rf'in' « illi Ifi" pfii'lent’, mostly of the joj; r 
foinil!'"', who will thiio Ik- rlimirotr'l from tb" rolh ►•e form of oiliiration, ualc’s ioKl 
pfivnto l’iTieviile(i< 1 ' fiiw’ to lfi-‘If aH in oril-r to foiin’l ftisd rii'lna' other cnlhvjtj 
iiiivt tli'ir iiertl'. 'J'hii Jltt'f rorifs«i!;eciy it remote r.a'l tli're)t!Ufe tola a Ut* 
jimuiIkt ii( 'tdil' nt 1 w Iso < tii «t pn-ent |iiit fiHtitft- 1'> fo thto‘i.;li n iniircnity c'sr-; 
mIio wsiiiM I'l" Jenlesl ili» ii»nT'iii'it«fly rnormout Bifvanti:;'! of iiiiefi a eour=’. I tfsH 
Timv mil." pftifni if* ri'/arilin" flie’o rttisf-nt'. 

In ftiiturr to aiiothtr ijnr*tion 1 liave'nlrnify Ifitt a cerfoln projnrfion at I'sn 
Ilf ihr !'“'tiirc wiifh In it ifscfi— t, naif that far too riony fertiirM amd'lirc-*®!- 

Jfnrs-oi'fr, Ihr rejMil itioii wlil'h ft>m[«"l4 rttnlrntr* Mten'linri' nt Ifrttirro Im 
in p!iiii!*<si!‘ (IsonniiiU of jtmuf; nno Inin rurrnuntlinri wlii'li nrr cril j>li\Tiisally srn 
laotA’ly, am! Into f/iirna ef!ti-.t«l fir from th" reitriinfns inflijenrM of tlirirowah'ia’^ 
i"ii!< Inn prill I'll to he one of th" pmto * ih meriiii of the rt'flry’* ay'f '“m iif allien M msts 
uni lin|K<! hy il« fntlii'lefA If, tlirrrfnrc, ft li {wnililr to fio'l ft «»>' in which »wJ«r*i 
c.iii fii' sflunilcsl in llioir own hnni<'i, evjii at the s.ii filirr of the _roll'?o ayi'.cn^ the t- s 
mil ii'il III' snsrnhi tniinr, uhil’ fil.iin iii^tive nilv.int,u;ri will ni-rro«td tile’s. 11, 
in nshliti'in to tlio •> iscsiuvraslvantnfn, thry nre eiitm Iri'ure to reiif anil {tui'l’Uief 
alsKliiiit; p-kkI ioohe, they ahcnihl he tsimr»l out eihlifttr’l inm, if not in fho he»t ier..« 
of (lie word, llien nt leaet in rome very real rente. 'Hie Univcfisity of I/inoon lwi >n f * 

I line turii('<l out ihniiemili of Rnwluitw riltienlcil either prit'niely or thnraph tut ajenc.r 
of unstfliliiird mrrc-'pontlener rolIe{;^^ 

I mnihl, tliireforo, aiiwir’l th.it the *' Knivrr.ity of Heni'ftl " uWfli hni liecn ptopo’trl 
nlrive rliaiiM roninin n iinii-colleelile ehle nntl that lliii fort of it* work ehouM he WS' 
Irolliil liy It rjH'riil rr.i|Kin<ili!e oflirer, that atotlenli rhoiili] not praililito merely' U'lw 
j<i'|iinp on exanimatioii, hut lliat they ahouhl he comjwIM to follow deSnito 
<if rrudm" tmil i<> tiiliiiifi to oci-.nioinl leeti hy me.mi of e*'-iy* nml ijiieilion 
he nnaiirrnl mih thrir I'oolm nt luind. Tlie iirer»viry nnmial raftrtinatinni coulJ ne 
li(-lil iliirinp the v.ie.niniH of the other l•nil•er<li^y fo Hint plenty of hiiililiniM 
nr.iilahlo for the purfioio. Tlio fooi reejiiircil for Ijio nreeiairy oriranintion wooW bo 
iiiiieli Ic.'« thin tl.o.e nmlorl for thn fall eupport of the colli-ge Icaehm, nnil the co't ol 
livlnp for thesliulcnta vonld he fmmciwely rchiccil by Ihefnet of their reutlencenthoni^ 
It Mould he iioi«iIiIo to imtilutc ft fending library from Mbich lK»ok» could hs liorrowro 
fiy tlio inyraeni of “caution iiionoy” ami n em-ill fee. If it were found to he jMssihle 
to in.ike the non-colh'j;iilc nido pay ft profit tlic extrn fundi could he uicil either lot tee 
pradii.ii improvement of aflifutMl collcgci, or for oxtenaion of the le.iding liliraiy, ctft 

It M'ould prob,ihly he inadvirilifo to nllotr the " Univerrity of Ifcngal ” t oconfer dt^frM 
in Bcicnco «i>on tliceo lum-collcgfcvto atudcnla, hut it nppears to motliat, in epifo of the 
ohvioui ih'«,idvnntnpci of lIiopropo«ed aysfem, it irouhl tend to spread cduealfon into the 
reniolcst tsirls of tlio country nt a minimum coif to hotfi privnto nnd publio funds, nnd 
lliat in ilie present nnnncmf conditions of Bengal a trial of llio scheme would benhsointely 
juililicd. 

t As nil alt cninlivo to Ibe above augpeslion 1 ivoiild proixiso tlint fbo nciv " UnivcrBiiy ' 
of Cblcultft” should fncludc tlio “powerful cenlmli.icd teaebinp organisation” nnd the 
loiin and iiiufassiil collcpes now -nflifiated, the students of Iho former licing designated 
'* iulcmni gtsiduntci,” nml IboFc of the fatter “ external graduates.” Tfio “ University 
of Bengal " would then ho confined to the nouKioUegiato work advocated in tho last 
1 ).irngmpli .] 
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Bisvas, Boi Bikaitatb, Bahadur— Biswas, Chabit Coaiibba. 


\ Bisvas, Eai Dinanath; Baliadur. 

' <(i) (a) The colleges in the unirersity town should be nflllinted to tho said Univor- 
sity. 

(b) Tho colleges in other centres ot population in tho presidoney should bo under 
tho casting University. 

(ii) Tho present systotn of inspection by university inspoetors may servo tho purpose. 

Hnft-yearly roporfa to tho University about tho number of students and that of 
the staffs and their work from the colleges should also bo insisted upon. 

(iii) Bcsidontinl univorsitica in towns and colleges in tho samo towns afEIiatcd there* 

to may bo granted some degree of freedom in tho design of their courses and, 
under proper safeguards, in tho conduct of tho esaminations of their students 
for university degrees, but nmfassnl colleges aiTiliatcd to tho existing University 
should follow ono uniform course of study and ono uniform standard of oxamin* 
ation to avoid enormous expenditure. 

(iv) If such a powerful centralised teaching University bo created at Calcutta I would 

propose that the colleges not incorporated in that University bo dealt with by 
tho existing University os far as possible. 

Since writing tho above I attended tho private conforonco with tho Commissioners 
hold at their oiEco at No. C, Esplanade Bow (West) on Thursday, tho 14th March, 
1918, and on maturor eonsidenation I gave my opinion in favour of schomo (c), that 
is, I was in favoiu: of tho rotontion of tho mufastal oollcgcs as mombors of tho 
University of Colcuttn — tho teaching side of tho University in Calcutta being 
dovolopcd upon a largo scale — ^whilo some measure of federated autonomy, 
under tho oigis and guidanco of tho University, would bo secured for tho body 
of mnfas«al colleges without ehango in tho University’s present name ; and I 
adhere to this opinion. 


Biswas, Char? Chandra. 

(i)~and (iv) Tlio colleges situated in the University town will bo integral parts of, and 
will in fact constitute, the University, which will tend to be n centralised in- 
stitution. But this ccntra'l body will also continue to maintain relations with tho 
colleges situated in other x^arts of tho province, though from the nature of things 
such relations cannot be as close ns those of tho local colleges. I am not in favour 
of the creation of a separate controlling body for tho mufnss.al colleges, but would 
keep them under a central university, associating them moro closel3' with 
its work and administration by giving them n larger representation than they 
at present onjoj’ on the senate, ond also bj’ incrciising the facilities of their stu- 
dents and tenclicr.s to participate more largely and fredy in tho general life and 
training of the institutions at Calcutta. 

Tlio work of post-graduate teaching may, I think, bo with advantage concentrated 
in Calcutta. 

I am all for allowing a certain degree of autonomy to tho colleges, not only to those 
situated outside tho Universit j’ town, but also to those in tho University town 
itself : the latter will, no doubt, form part of an organic whole, but must not be 
absorbed bj' it. 

Briefly, I would improve tho existing system and bring the arrangements for under- 
graduate instruction as far as possible into line with those which have been re- 
cently introduced for teaching in the post-graduato courses, taking care, howover, 
to movo cautiously towards that end, guided by tho light of new experience. 

<ii) I would retain and improve tho existing methods for securing tho objects stated, 
except where and in so far as tho University may undertake dircot responmbility 
for providing the stall and equipment, 
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QUESTION 6. 


Bis\tab, Coahu CnAKpnA—eonfrf.— B iswas, 6.uiatlal— Bosooaii, JKArASABnBAK 
— Bosr, Boi CnuNOAt^ Bohodar. 


(iii) It would bo dcsirnblo (or Ibo Unim'iiity to lay down a uniform curriculum of studied 
lit any rate up to (lio graduation Mage, but in tlio pogt>gradnato stages eomc 
degree of freedom may be allowed to the rollegea in the design of thdr coutec!, 
thougli this would hardly bo necessary if all post-graduate instruction is m< ' 
centrnted in Calouttn. Colleges may, however, bo pven some omount of freedon 
in tlio conduct of tlio examinations. For instance, they may bo given therigM 
of granting, or of recommending thogrnnt, of pass degrees on the results oi their 
own exaniiiialioiH and the reports of flio professors and tlio candidates’ record oi 
work in tlio college, only n Itmitcd percentage of students being allowed to sH 
fur n speeial examination to bohcld by tlio University and to lend up to the honours 
di'grce. Sueli nn arrangement woulil lead to jio greater diversity of standards 
tiinn nlrcmly obtains, even when there is one common examinotion held end 
conducteil by tlio irnivcrsity, but with a lioslof different examiners. 


Biswas, S.veatlai:,. 

(i) (a) All colleges, including tho teaching department of tho University, should 

form a ecntriilixod teaching system } in oil other ruspeots tho present rda- 
tion is to be mnintnmcil. 

(b) Tho present relation is to be maintained. [If, liowovcr, thero is more thsn 
one college In one cenlro thoir'mulual relation should bo os in («) abovc.J 

(ii) By proper inspection and enquiry by a board of inspcolors, none of whom should 

have any direct or indirect interest in the institution to bo inspected. Besides 
ndcqiinto staff, accommodation, library, laboratory, etc., tlin institution must 
satisfy this board that it has got tlio requisite amount of capital to wort 
properly. 

(iii) The contral of tho University (ns in tlio existing system) is desirable to ensoro 

uniformity of courses of study and of examination. 

(ir) (a) No. 

(t) Yes. 

(0) No. 


BoKOOAB, 

(I) (a), (i), and (ii). In tho Univctslly towns tlio colleges should bo directly under 
tlio University ; that is. in addition to those profe-ssors who are directly appoint* 
cd by the collego antboritics themselves, tbero should bo special Icoluicrs or 
professors appointed by tho University whose classes should bo attended by 
tho students. Tlio Uiiivorsity will thus liavo a hontrol over teaching. 

In tho other centres tho University should have either resident professors of its own 
or itinerant professors who would deliver lectures periodically in each centre. 
During tlicso periods theso professors would work in co-oiwrotion with the 
other professors of tho colleges and under tho control of the principal of the 
ooUego nt whioh they may bo lecturing. 

As at present dono, tlio inspeotots deputed by tbo University may make on annual 
inspeotion to sco if nil is well. 


Bose, Bai Ohunilal, Bahadur. 

(i) (fi) and (t) Colleges both in tho University towns and in other centres of populotion 
in tho presidency should bo indopendent of tho University ns regards their 
inicmal management. They should come direetly under tho University ns nn 
examining body and, generally, in respect of tho innintononco of proper stand- 
ard and oOicionoy. 
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(ii) By regular inspection by an agency of tbo University. 

(iii) Tho main outline of tbo courses of study fixed by tbo University should not bo 

allon-cd to bo obniigcd by a college, but each collego should bo freo in tho solooiion 
of books of study in a subject. 

As regards tbo conduct of examinations for university degrees; tbo University 
should bo tbo controlling body. 

{iv) I would favour (c). 


Bose, G. 0. 

(i) The relation between tbo University and tbo colleges, whether situated in tbo Uni* 
Tcrsit}' toum or in other centres of population, should bo tbo saino ns between 
tbo head of a family and its members : a relation of mutual trust, sympathy, 
cordiality, co-operation, and co-ordination, and not of suspicion, apathy or 
aloofness, reservo or coldness, compulsion or dictation, and subordination or 
servility. 

fii] To ensure that every institution at whioh students aro permitted to follow tho ' 
course for a university degree is adequately staffed, I woidd suggest that 
so far as non-Qovernment institutions arc conoerned there should bo instituted a 
provident fund, helped and controlled by Government, and that the method 
‘ of recruitment of tho staff should bo placed on a sounder basis so that unhealthy 
rivalry between institutions might bo replaced by wholcsomo emulation, and tho 
migration of trained, experienced, ond cfiloicnt teachers from institution to insti- 
tion might bo brought under control. 

To ensure adequate equipment tho system of Government and university encourage- 
ment which prevailed two years ago and which has brought about tho present im- 
proved equipment of colleges should bo continued. 

(iii) Some degree of freedom should bo given to colleges to frame tho course of studies 

for the intermediate stage, and to conduct tho examination of tho students at 
that stage under proper safeguards. Tho question of extending tho same freedom 
to tho framing of tho courses and conducting the examinations for tbo degreo 
should bo guided by the experience of tho experiment at tho intermediato stage. 

(iv) Tho experiment of organising a centralised teaching along ^rith tho existing federal 

University at Calcutta is likely to lead to serious coinplicntions which I am afraid 
will tend to render both inofGcicnt; under the existing conditions inCatcutfn, 

I do not think that such an organisation is practicable. 


Bose, Harakanta. 

(i) All tho colleges should bo adequately represented on tho governing body of tho 

Univoisity, and eminent professors of tbo oollcgcs in tho Unfroraity town, ns 
well as of tliQso in othor centres, should bo permitted, as far as practicable, to 
take pail in the po.st-grnduato teaebing. 

(ii) Tho University should make adequate airongcmonts for proper inspection of tho 

affiliated institutions by its oim officers, to sco that they nro offioiently staffed 
and adequately equipped. 

(iii) The standard of the examinations should ho defined by tho University, and tho 

chief portions of tho examinations should bo conducted by it. Subject to these 
restrictions, tbo colleges may liavo froedom in tho scloctfon of foxt-boolrs, m 
tho design of tho courses of'sCUdy, and in tho methods of tonohing. 

(iv) Yes ; for post-gmdunto students only. For undorgroduates tbo oollogos should 

be allowed autonomy in flio matter of Icocliing, subject to tho rostrictions mon- 
tionod in (iii) abov& 
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Bose, Envoi Bau. 

(i) Tho rclnlion between tboUnivenity and the Univernity eollcscs should be one d 

{;cncrouB nnd gympatlictic co-operation, ne forming between thcmselvea ost 
linnuouiouA nnd integral whole. The internal innnogcDtcnt of tho c^egothoaU 
bo vested in tho eolltgc, under the direct control and guidance of the ^ciplusi; 
Autliority of tlio syndicate. 

Tho appoint tnent of a permanent whole-time t ico-chnnccllor is indeed a crybg des- 
derntnm of our present educational situation. 

Instead of restrioting tho acopo of tho teaching university that is bdng evolved in tb 
Cnlcuttn centre to i>ost-grndunto work exclusively, it would bo highly hcncScid 
to tho University nnd its afliliatixl colleges nliko to provide for complcmesUiy 
studias, cspccinlly in soicnco and some of the classical languages, for as 
oxlcrnnl undergraduate students ns may bo clrnum towards them ongtonndsd 
their cnlianecd educational facilities. 

(ii) Tlio post-graduate olosses of tho University, richly endowed and duly disciplined 

and organised, may ho axpcctcd to conlrihnte very largely to tho adequate 

~ stnlTing nnd equipping of the colleges afniiatcd to it in arts and science alikt 

(iii) nnd (iv) (a), (i), (c) Tlio perpetuation of tlio orisling system, which has IcntiUdi 

to very largo reforms nnd changes in the past, is expected to meet adequately 
the educational needs nnd requirements of our people, circumstanced in'life as 
they' ate for tho present. ‘'Multiplication is vexation," nnd every innoTstioD 
is not reformation. 

While we, ns a people, ow-o a deepdeht of gratitndo to tho committee thateaveos 
a body of now i^pilntions, embodying among other things tho compulsory stody 
of tho literature of our country up to the stage of graduation, woTonliss with 
cxticnio disappointment our educational set-back by tho most retrograde pro- 
visions, vis., tho abolition of geography nnd the history of England ns eewpshwy 
suhjcetf of study at tho matriculation stage ; as also of history [ancient and modem) 
nnd eleneentary psychology, both at tho intermediate and the graduation stsgea 


Bose, Miss MitntAUNi. 

(Ii) By regular inspoolioo. 

(iii) I would recommend tho same course of study and the same university examinatioa 
for all tho oollcgcs, as at present. 


Broxvn, Bov. A. E. 

Wo do not ECO how there can bo diversity of standards within one university, la 
our view tho problem can only ho solved by fto creation of sopamto universities. 


Beowh, Arthob, 
n 

1 am of opinion that itbo University sliould bo the only teaching body in the 
University town, and the colleges icdurcd t o hostels. Bidin is a poor country and cannot 
afford unnecessary duplication of institutions. If rested interests make this idoalimpos* 
siblo of fulfilment it ought to bo eairied out hsfar as possible. But, of course, in Calcutta 
this would nccossitato a great change in tho stafiSiig and govemmont of tho University. It 
might bo possible for tho Univorsily of Calcutta to.bo under acodomio control, but 1 am 
'oonvinoodthatif now universities bo sot up, os^ e.g., in Assam, academio oontrol would 
be a force. The colleges outside Calcutta ^ould not pass under any kind of looal oontrol 
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either os colleges or ns now universities. And, sinco the degreo of control exercised by 
Calcutta would bo weak and uncertain in its exorcise, I tliuilc the removal of non-CnIoutta. 
colleges from the authority of tho Director of Public Instruction in the case of Govern* 
ment institxitions would bo very bad for them. 

(iii) Freedom of examination would moan that the colleges would fall under very 
undesirable local influence. Tho double control of tho University and tho 
Dircotor of Publio Instruction is a safeguard at least from this. But miifnssal 
teachers should have a mueh bigger voice than nt present in prc.«aribing aubjects, 
and examinations should be, as much as possible on subjects, and not on text- 
books. 

I should lUm to prc.ss a point hero on which no direct question has been asked. 
Tho position and status of mufnssnl tcaclicrs relatively’ to Calcutta teachers 
should be improved. It ought to bo possible for them to move up to Calcutta. 
At present all control is nt Calcutta, and there all tho higher work is carried 
on. This must remain so. But tho result is that mnfussnl teachers are by 
more accident cut oil from tho higher work, for there is no system by which/ 
tho best aro placed at Cnlouttn. As far ns the Indian Educational Service 
is concerned, n man recruited in England goes to tho Presidency College or 
goes clsowhcro by the merest accident. And ho may bo for over doomed by 
where ho goes in the first place. Tho University cannot get such good Indian 
teachers ns tho Government colleges for it docs not oiler such good terms. Tho 
only' remedy' is for the University College to bceome like n Government college 
ns far as its appointmont-s go, and for men to freely move up to it from the 
mufassal. It would bo advisable abo for it to contain some prize posts. The 
hopeless position ofmufnasal teachers in colleges is not conducive to their 
efficiency', lifottcrs will not bo remedied by' n multiplication of universities, 
for they will all bo bad. Tciichcrs can never hope to acquire any academic 
status outside Calcutta. 


CnAElUVAETI, Bbatalal. 

(i) Tho conferring of the graduate’s degree upon tho result of oxominations held by 

itself, and the teaching of tho post-graduato standard, sliould be tho function 
of tho University. Tlio colleges, wlicther situated in the University town or else- 
where, should tench up to tho standard for graduation and the University would 
exercise a uniform control over them nil. 

(ii) It is a difficult question to provide a suitable staff for a -college. Persons endowed 

with thCtruc instincts of n teacher are very few in number. Tlio proper course- 
is to find out such men and to nssnro them of n permanent subsistence so ns to 
enable them to devote themselves to tho work. Tho present system, which has 
practically made n profession of teaching, cannot bo expected to give any heal- 
thy and useful result. 

Tho question of equipment is not n matter of any great importance. Wlint is notnnlly 
required is not much and may' well bo left to tenclicrs. TIic requirements • 
in tho shape of buildings ought to bo proportionate to tlio circumstances of tlio 
country. Costly buildings for hostels nro positively injurious, considering tho 
cconomio condition of tho students, and should bo avoided ns mucli ns possible. 

(iii) Tho final examination siiouid certainly have to bo held by the University'. Tlio 

number of examinations may bo reduced, c.g., by abolishing tlio intermedinto 
examination. All tho work pre^ous to ilio final examination, together with 
periodical class examinations, should bo left to tlio colleges. 

(iv) It svill bo anomalous if the University wore to teneb any course* whiob tlio colleges 

affiliated to itself may also have to teach. The work should bo divided between 
tlio colleges and tho University, tho lower standard being left to the former and 
the higher standard being taken up by the latter. Considering the circiimstanccs. 
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C'nAKBAYAIlTl, iJllAJAIiAL— TOMl'f. — ClIAKnAVAIlTIt CtUin'AIIAllAS~CltAKIUVAIlTI, 
JRai Mox Moiian, llnlindur — C iiaxda, TIio llon'blo ^fr. Kamixi KouAn. 


of tlic country, tlic niimticr of studcntR to be iAiight, wid tho funds ovnilnblo 
it in not likely Hint tho University will in tho near future be in n po<ition to take 
in hniul anything inoro than tlio tcacliing of the post-graduntc curriculum. Tbo 
creation of new controlling bodies may lend to confusion in work. The main* 
tennnee of tho existing system, with fcoinc autonomy to the colleges, will be tlio 
most suitable arrangement. 


ClIAKRATAnTI, CjlINTARARAN. 

(i) In a Univerxity towit thn University should undiTtnko lioth teaching and examin- 

ation of the Blndents of the airdiated colleges, besides general supervision 
and control in res|)cct of buildings, staff, library, laboratory, hostel arrangemenU, 
ete, 

Tho University should liove power of general Mi|H*r\-i<ion over tho colleges situated 
in other eentres in the presidency. This i>ower may ho oxrtebed by incanscf 
{lerioiiienl inspection. 

(ii) Every institution where students follow the course for n university degree should 

conform to the rules and regnlntions nnd .submit to periodical inspection by 
trusted ngentA of tlio University. 

(iv) If a powerful ecnfrali“ed teaching nnivereily is created in Calcutta the colleges 
not ineoritomted in it maj* lie nllo-acd to rontinne itndfx tho existing system 
as far as ]M)ssil)lc. i 


CnAKitAVAitTi, Bni Mon IMohan, Baltndar. 

, Tho relation between tbo University and its colleges sbould bo free, frank, and cordial 
At present tbo Calcutta Univc»itr npimara to interforo n little too much in tho inner 
dotails of tho eollcgca. Pre.sumnWy on account of tho largo changes iiitrodnccd by tbo 
Act nnd its nilos s-onio bucIi interference appear# ncccssaty nt tho outset. But ns rules 
arc better understood nnd funds increnso tbo interference Bbould become ns littlo as 
possible. Unless gross breaches aro made or mismnnngomcnt is provctl overy college 
should bo left free to grow according to its own light. For sUIT, buildings, aad other 
equipment overy college Bbould. beforo nfttliation, satisfy the University that it has 
lor the purpose In liand more tlian tbo minimum amount of funds prcicribed. 

Tho cenlr.di?o<l feaoiiing unlvcrBity nt Cnieutia islioiild, in my opinion, bo conCncd 
to tlio colleges in C.ilciitts and its .suburb-. Outside C.sloutta fiinnllcr iinis'ci>itic3 may 
bo Btarted where practicable. 1 b.avo nlremly iiuggo.s{cd ono at Chittagong. Tlio main 
difliouUics of theso Bnmilcr imivcr-itics wonid bo to rcoiiro Ruflicicnt funds, nnd to 
scciiro a siiflioicnt number of tcaohers of recognised abilities. Tbo colleges which will 
not bo in tho ncighbourhoosl of tho universities svill bo few. They may be. if smsll, 
abolished, or amaignmatod with n larger otio; nnd an examining body may bo 
established for regulating tbo studies and examinations of tboso Ecattcred colleges. 


Chanda, Tho llon’blo Mz. Eashni Eumak. 

Tho TTnivorsity boing federal, there is no reason for making nny distinctiofl 
In dealing with colleges situated in tho University (own and those situated outside 
up to tho B.A. standard. As regards posb-gradnato tcncliing, tbo colleges in the 
■‘University town will nntumlly stand on a different footing from those outside it. 

(ii) Tlio University will see, tiirougli its inspector#, that its regulations about staffing 
and equipment of colleges ore observed, incre.ssing, if necessary, its stalT of ia- 
spcctors. 

. (iv) I am in fnvoiu of tho existing system. All colleges in tho city should, however, 
be admitted to participation in tho-monagement of post-gradnato teaching. 
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Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 

(i) I am opposed to federal universities. I consider that either thord should 
be no separate colleges at all in a university which will itself take 
charge of instruction, as well as supervision over the students, or the 
colleges should all be located at tho scat of the university and bo consti- 
tuent parts of it. Owing to tho fact that colleges have been allowed to 
spring up in all sorts of unlikely and unpromising towns and villages in Bengal 
it will be difiS.cult to convert the present system all at once into a system of real 
universities in different smtablo centres. I would at once establish a teaching 
university at Calcutta, with constituent colleges located there (and possibly 
another university at Dacca). 1 would toll tho colleges outside Calcutta that they 
must within a fixed period (say thirty years, or one generation) oither develop 
each into a university or cease to bo colleges and become high schools. During 
this period of transition the Calcutta University (in addition to tho duties 
pertaining to its constituent internal students and colleges) may hold examin- 
ations for the external colleges and exercise supervision over them. It should 
be clearly understood that these ‘ external degrees * will not bo identical with tho 
' internal degrees.’ 

^ii) This should be quite cosy for internal colleges. For external colleges a system 
of close and frequent inspections will bo necessary. 

(iii) The colleges should have freedom in the design of their courses within wide 

limits prescribed by the University. 

I would not give tho colleges any freedom with regard to osaminations. In the 
term “ college ” I do not include a department of the University, e,g., techno- 
logy, or, say, post-graduate departments in history or economics. 

(iv) (a) No. 

(h) No. 

(c) Yes 5 please see my answer to (i) above. 


Chatterjee, Rai Lalitmohan, Bahadur. 

(i) The type of residential teaching university best suited to Bengal under present 

circumstances I have suggested in my replies to questions 3 and 4. I think a 
start should bo made with two residential universities at Calcutta and Dacca 
and a separate federal and examining university for tho colleges outside 
Calcutta and Dacca. The colleges of the federal university should teach up 
toHUo B.A. and B.Sc. pass standards only. As many students as possible 
should enter tho residential universities. Tho rest will have to bo satisfied 
with a comparatively inferior kind of training, and this must go on till more 
residential universities are established. I do not think that a cross betweea 
the teaching and examining types should be permitted. In tho federal univers- 
ity tho relation between tho university and tho colleges utU bo somewhat of the 
land that exists now. 

(ii) By frequent inspection. 

■(iii) I think that the time for this has not yet come. If it is introduced before our 
teachers are properly trained and accustomed to their work in a teaching uni- 
versity, it will bo liable to abuse. 

(iv) As I have said above, I would favour an additional university of a federal typo. 


Chatterjee, Santosh Kumar. 

One defect of tho existing university orgonisation is that colleges outside 
Calcutta are not adequately represented in its governing body, viz,, tho senate and tho 
syndicate. In the various faculties and boards of studies also they have not their proper 
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Eliarc of authority. Tlib is a dcflcioncy that ought to bo remedied. But the more funda- 
moutsl problem rcgarduig the organisation of the Calcutta University is that referred 
to in q^ucstion 6. The Calcutta University is no longer n purely examining body* 
it has made itself rasponsiblo lor the highest university training both in the science and 
arts courses. To this end the intellectual resources of Calcutta can be best utilised by 
making it the seat of “ a powerful centralised teaching university” of the typo of the 
most progressive centres of learning in tho West. 

The work of tho Caloulto Univeraity so reconstituted srill have to be x>crformcd by 
two sopnrato groups of colleges. Group (A) will consist of colleges whioh will adoiit 
roatrioulatcs and prepare them for the B. A. degree (pass and honours') ; and Gronp (B) 
will comprise those oollcgcs which will train students for tho final degree examinations 
of the Calcutta University : namely, colieges of arts, science, law, medicine, engineering, 
commerce, agriculture, technology'. 

Tho first group of colleges will be spread over tho whole of this province, but colleges 
of the second group will bo concentrated in Ciiloutta witltin cosy reach of one another. 
It will bo their duly to provide every facility to their professors to condiiot original advanced 
work for themselves and, at tho same time, to encourage tho most brilliant graduates to 
undortako post-graduate rcscaroh work under their guidance. The«o colleges will he 
autonomous ns regards internal management ; their potimo of fatudies will be defermined 
by tho rc.spcctivo faculties of each ooliege, strengthened, if necessary, by additional mem- 
bers appointed by the i^ndicntc. Tlic course of studies so prc<cribcd will bo subject 
to tho approval of the senate, which will bo responsible for laying down the general policy 
and ideal Jpr caob ooliege. 

Colleges of Group (A) will hove similar autonomy in internal affairs. But the course 
of studies to bo followed by them will bo presoribed by 'acuities appointed for tbe purpose 
by the syndicate. Tho majority of the members of such faculties must consist of 
oxpcricnecd teachers engaged in collegiate work. All the affiliated ooUeges toaohing up 
to tho liouours standard in any subjeet should bo represented in the rcgieotive facultica 

The members of tho lacultics for either group of colleges reed not bo fellows of the 
senate. 

For the general supervision of higher education in this province there should bo one 
common senate, as nt present. Its funot'on will bo to co-ordinntc an educational octivity 
in Ibis province. It should bo representative of nil educational interests. Its compos- 
ition may bo fixed on tho lines laid down below 30 per cent to bo elected by tho coUi^ 
training students for tho finol university degrees ; 30 per cent by tho colleges preparing 
students for tho B. A. degree ; 20 per cent by 'the registered graduates ; 10 per cent 
nominated by Government ; ond tho remaining 10 per cent by rccogiuscd publio bodies, 
viz., Calcutta Corporation, High Court Bar, Chambers of Commerce (Indian and European). 

(ii) As regards the adequacy of tho staff ond equipment of tho colleges, I suggest 
that tho senate, with the advice of the syndicate, should loy down minimum re- 
quirements for each college, keeping in view the spcoinl need of each. PcriodicaT 
committees of inquiry should also be appointed to see that tho requisite standard 
of efficient^ is maintained. In order to ensure that properly qualiiicd teachers 
ore apirainted in colleges it may be rcQuircd that all snob appointments must 
bo subject to the approval of tho syndicate. . 

(iii) Those who have practical orqwriencc of work done by the colleges in Bengal 
. will inevitobly come to tho conclusion that teaching is unduly subordinated 

to oxamination. Tho entire coutso of study and teaching is regulated solely 
from the standpoint of tho examination. The students aro not cncourag^ 
to study the subject as a whole, but they get up only certain portions that will 
enable them to secure high marks ot tho examination. Unintelligont momoriting 
is thus encouraged at tho e-xpense of tho reasoning powers of students. 
Heedless to say', this ^stem is quite fatal to soimd education. 

This undue emphasis laid on examination is mainly duo to tho fact that examination 
results have been hitherto accepted in this country ns the only sure test of intollcotunl 
capacity ; they aro also tho solo passports to independent professions and publio employ- 
ment. To minimise tho evils resulting from tho existing system of examination I would 
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Log leave to suggest the fnllon’ing plan for the reorganisation of the entire system of 
examination : — 

(A) Introiuelion of a sctiool-leivinff ccrlifictte. — Students who are not able or 

willing to go through the collegiate course of study, but would finish their 
education in the school and then enter some profession or join the sidiordiimtc 
clerical service will find it convenient to Icfiin a few more subjects in the schools 
than are taught there at present. They will take up some optional subjects 
which wilt be specially helpful to them in their new career. The scliooLlcnving 
examination maj’ be introduced as supplementary to the University matric- 
ulation examination. It will serve n very useful purpose by withdrawing 
from the colleges some students who arc not qualified to profit by collegiate 
in-itruction. Tlic examination may* bo conducted by a joint board, one- 
half of tbc mombera being nominated by Government and the other half by 
the University. 

(B) Admiision to colleges, — The matriculation examination would remain the general 

qualifying test for entrance to colleges. But the interests of education will 
be served best by making the system of admission more cla.^tic. This can be 
done by empowering a fcv.' selected colleges to admit students who may not 
have passed the University matriculation examination. If the scheme is 
found to work satisfactorily then it may be extended to other colleges n.s 
well. In this way diversity in* school education may be obtained without 
losi of efficiency. 

(C) Admission to professional eothgei other than the Luo ColUge. — ^Thc B. A. or 

B.Sc. degree would make students eligible for admission to these collcgc.s. 
For the ndmis.sion of other students a special examination hhoiild bo held by 
each college. In the bo.ard of c.xnmincrs nominees of the University and of 
the respective eolloges should bo equally represented. This w ill bo materially 
helpful in reducing the number of students in the higher cln< of 'irt<. oollegcs. 

{J}) AloUtion of the intermediate examination — ^Tlic introduction of the school final 
examination and of special examinations for entranee to professional colleges' 
will make it quite useless to continue the present intermediate examination. 
The college cour.se of studies will extend to four years, lending to the B. A. 

, degree. The University may still prc'cribe a general course of studies for 
the first two ycar.s in the college, recommending certain hooks for tho u'e of 
students, and laying doim a syllabu.s in each subject for the guidance of 
teachers. The college authorities v.ill bo expected to conform to the 
general standard thus set by the University ; but ns to the choice of books 
and method of te.nching they should he left entirely to their onni judgment. 
In this way considerable liberty will be enjoyed by tho professors in study 
and teaching ; and they ivill be able to train up theii .students in thoir own 
' way during tho most impressionable period of their college life so ns to fit 

them for the higher university career in the next stage. 

(E) The B. A. examination. — Tho first degree examination should be held by tbc 
University as, othenvi'o, the value of the degree, ns u ell ns of tho teaching 
preparatory to it, will bo lowered in the public estimation. But for this 
examination also the University should set a standard by prescribing a 
syllabus for each subject and recommending suitable books. But it should ho 
made quite clear that the cnndidnte.s oro to be examined as to their profici- 
ency. in any particular subject, and not their familiarity with certain books. 

If a candidate is plucked in one subject only liis case .should bo referred to tho 
principal of his college for special consideration ; and if, after consultation in 
writing with the professors of tho particular subject, he certifies that from tho 
previous two j-ears’ record of his studies ns noted in the college book specially 
kept for the purpose tho candidate in question appears to Imve made satisfac- 
tory progress in his studies, then ho may be allowed to pass. Tho principal 
should submit along with his certificate the wTitten ojiinion of tho j)rofi-«"ors, 
toccther with a copy of tho record-in the college hook mentioned above. 

Q 2 
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Chattbrjee, Santosh KmrAit — eonid . — Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chasdra— 
CnATTERJEE, SaTIS ChAEDRA. 


(B) The fiml degree exnmination . — Greater liberty in study and teaching muBt^ oi 
course, bo altovod to tho professors responsible for training students for the 
final degree examination. But this latitude can bo turned to uso only by 
oonscientious, oxporionced, and eminent teachers who have already attained 
high distinction in their respective spheres of study. In tho hands of ambi- 
tious, inexperienced men, who have no reputation to lose this liberty may be 
nn unqualified evil. So long as the highest university training is not entrusted 
to really oompotont men inspired with a high sense of duty it will not bo safe 
to adjust tho oxaminotion to tho courses of lectures given by indindnal 
teaohers. 


Chatt^iuee, Rai Baliedui Saeat Chandea. 

(i) They should in cither case bo the component parts of tho University and in the 
ease of colleges outside tho University town tho University should have 
authority to prcsoiiho tho studies according to tho capacities of tho college and 
to regulate thorn. 

,(ii} By a system of close supervision by a competent supervising staff consisting of 
senior professors. 

(iii) As regards tho design of their courses tho oollcges should bo left to oonduct tbs 

studios in spoh manner as they like, having regard to the subjects laid down by 
tho University. As regards examinations, they should be entirely under the 
ooutrol of tho University. 

(iv) If by "not incorporated *' is meant oollogcs not affiliated to tho University the 

University should not concern itself about thorn. But if they mean independent 
coUegos, but nfilliatod to tho University, then I would moke such oollcges 
subjeot to tho supervision of tho University ns regards the studies they cany 
on, the staff they entertain, and tho accommodation they provide for students. 


Chattekjee, Satis Chandea. 

(i) (a) In relation to colleges that are situated in tho town tho University should 
have direct control over the higher education given to post-graduote slu- 
donts,^both in matters of teaching and examination ; and in view of tho 
improvements to bo made in tho B. A. honours course in tho different 
subjects, it is desirable to extend, in n similar way, tho direct control oi tho 
University also over tho B. A. honours course. 

(b) In tho case of colleges not situated in the town their relation to the Univers* 
ity must bo different &om what is indicated in tho previous statement. Such 
colleges should bo allowed to tcaoh tho B. A. course, both pass and honours, 
and oven tho M. A. course if necessary, provided that they arc adequately 
staffed and equipped. 

i'\i) To got a college adequately staffed and equipped there should be a regular 
and careful inspection into tho management of a coUege by University inspectors 
who are to bo guided in their inspection by a code formulotod by the University. 
Among other things tho code must ensure that tho professors of colleges are 
able, highly-qualified, and bond fide educationists, that they take a real 
interest in education in itself, and that they got a suitable remuneration for tboi^ ' 
oxelusive interest in education. 

^iii) It is not desirable to grant to colleges any degree of freedom in tho design of _ 
ooursos and in tho conduct of examinations. But in tho case of praoticol 
examinations in scientifio subjects it may bo nooessnry to grant to oollcges some 
degree of freedom to secure for students facilities in tho use of tho laboratory. 
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Chatterjee, Satis Chandra — contd. — Chatterji, Mohini Mohan — Chaddhuri, The 
Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh — Chaddhuri, Shuban Mohan. 


(iv) The creation of a centralised teaching university in Calcutta may very well be 
favoured by the incorporation in that university of all the communal interests of 
BcngaL Representatives from the different departments of education (including 
applied science and technology) should be the constituent members of the 
senate which, thus constituted, ^ould control all colleges, including those not 
incorporated in the Universty at present. 


Chatterji, Mohini Mohan. 

|i) (a) The aim of university edueation conoemmg development of character and 
ability being indivisibly one I would suggest that there should be such ex- 
changes of professors as may be conveniently arranged for. I would further 
suggest that all colleges under private proprietorship, when conducted as a 
source of gain to the proprietors, should bo abolished. They tend to lower the- 
educational standard, notwithstanding brilliant results shown at examinations, 
(b) To secure practical uniformity of type among educated men professors should be 
trained by the University by employing qualified persons in the first instanoo 
as assistant professors, tutors, or the like. 

(ii) By proper inspection and by requiring a certain number of professors to be appo- 

inted only with the approval of the University. 

(iii) I think it would be possible to grant freedom to colleges to design their courses 

concerning the subjects prescribed by the University. Colleges should be pe]> 
mitted to recommend after examination successful candidates for a pass degree. 
Suoh recommendation to be accepted except for special reasons. 

(v) Autonomy should bo granted to colleges so long as conformity to a certain standard 
of character and attainment can be secured to the students. 


Cha-ddhttpi, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 

(i) The University should bo in the position of an educational republic composed of 

colleges in the university town and in other centres of population in the presidency. 

(ii) By controlling the inclusion of colleges. 

(ill) It is again a question of proper inclusion. Well-staffed and well-equipped colleges 
alone having regard to the subjects to be taught by them should bo included. 
Freedom in the design of their courses should depend upon their staff and 
'' equipment. Examinations should bo on broad lines, encouraging freedom of 
tcocUng and study. 

There should be a committee of experts for framing and moderating questions and 
conducting examinations. The number of examinations should be reduced, 

(iv) Colleges not incorporated, and which do not seek incorporation, should be left alone. 
The University should be a corporate body, dealing with such colleges as consti- 
tute the republic. 

Independent colleges may be left to work out their own schemes. 


Chaudhuki, Bhuban Mohan. 

Colleges in the imiversity town should be under the entire control of the Uni- 
versity and the mnfassal colleges should be under the supervision of the University. 
The University will he cognisant of the condition of the mufassal college from the 
reports of the university inspector of colleges. There should be uniformity in re- 
spect of courses of studies and the standards of examinations. Therefore, it is not 
advisable to grant any freedom to colleges in these respects. If the Calcutta Uni- 
versity be dianged into a teaching university there is no harm in retaining its 
' present federal character. In that case, it will be both' a teaching and federal uni- 
versity like the Patna Universii^. 
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QUBSTIOK 6. 


Chaudhtjei, Tho Hon’ble Babu Kishobi Monjor — Ohabdhdbt^ Tlie Hon’Wo 

Syed Kawabalt, Khan Bahaclur. 


Chaudhum, The Hon’ble Babu Kishobi Mohan. 

<i) and (ii) Tho University should control tho teaching giron in tho colleges eo as to 
ensure tho host results. This is done at presoiit by means of inspeotions 
and tho nnivorsity examinations. This system may continuo, care being ' 

. taken in tho selection of an inspector and tho syllabus of study. In this respect 
I do not think any distinotion need be made between colleges situated in the 
town and those located clsowhcrc. Tho tendency of passing tho oxamination 
hy cramming at tho sacriiico of thoroughness should bo avoided. Bote 
attention should bo paid to securing soundness than confining attention to 
prescribed books and historical allusions referred to therein with tho help of 
annotations. There should bo specialist inq)cctorB to look after the difiereat 
branches of study'i to pay special attention as to hou' the teaching work is 
actually done, and whether tho equipment is sufiioient and up to date ia the 
affiliated institutions. 

Tho standard of knowledge required for a degree hoiug fixed with suSBciont clear- 
ness by tho Unirorsifj' I would allow colleges fiill freedom in designing their 
courses of teaching so as to enable students to roach that standard, 
tiv) 1 tako it that the idea underlying this question is that the centralised university 
referred to hero will confine its activities entirely to teaching and that there nill * 
ho another body to suporvko tho colleges and tho oxaminations. If the teach- 
ing university oonoerns it8df\}nly with tho highest kind of teaching such an 
arrangement would bo very desirable in relieving tho teaching univetEity 
of aU work not germane to teaching. Out of tho students obtaining degrees 
from tho colleges tho teaching university should arrange to selcot its pupils eo 
that the centralised body moj^ be confined to tho post-grndnato studies. In 
this case tho colleges may, to a certain extent, be controlled by the now body 
which will, I presume, have to be assisted in its work by tho teaching nnivers- 
ity. Tho extent to which this assistance will ho necessary will have to be 
worked oJt in detail. 


CHAtTDHTOY, The Hon’ble Nawab Sted Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur. 

<i) (a) In tho university town the oolleges should ho incorporated with the University 
and tho teaching entirely controlled by it. 

(6) See my answer to sub-section (iv). 

fii) Yearly reports from the colleges os regards staff and equipment should bo called 
for. The University should fix the maximum number of students each cofiego 
can admit. A strong inspecting agency should be appointed to visit colleges 
from timo to time for inspection and report. The Act of 1004 should be retained 
as regards affiliation and disaffiliation, although oven bo it will be inadequate, 
(iii) It would bo most desirable if colleges could bo granted freedom in the design of 
their courses aud also in tho conduct of the examinations of their students for 
University degrees, hut it would bo difficult to make any satisfactory arrange- 
ments under an affiliating system. ' ' 

<iv} When tho Calcutta University is converted into a teaching university confined to 
the metropolis the best arrangement as regards mufassal students would be to 
create at least two new controlling bodies, one for colleges in eastern distriots 
and one for those in the western, to regulate their studios and examinations. Tho _ 
now agencies will bo independent universities of the examining typo, with limited 
powers. They will not deal with courses of study in science beyond the inter- 
mediate standard, nor with post-graduate studies. Students in the mufassal 
desiring to take degrees in science or undertake post-graduate studies will have 
to go to the Caleutta or tho Dacca University. This restriction ia imposed in 
view of tho fact that a merely examining body oonnot satisfactorily arrange for 
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Chattdhdey, The Hon’blo Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur— — • 
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post-graduate studies, nor can individual collies in the mufassal bo expected to 
jjrovido tho host equipped laboratories for practical work in science. But this 
restriction may be relaxed in cases of particular colleges which arc very promising 
and which may be reasonably expected to gradually form a nucleus for a residon- 
tial local university in timo to come. I may odd that the Government high 
school should and other high schools may, with the necessary sanction of the 
I7nivcr6it3', open classes up to the interme^ato, subject to any rules and regula- 
tions that tho TJniversit}' may impose. This will not only meet the demand for 
additional colleges, but will prevent young students horn proceeding to new 
places for university education at a tender ago. 


Choudhtov, Rai Yatetdba Nath. 

(i) I think in several points I have anticipated this question in my answer with reference 

to question 4. In Calcutta the rehition between the university colleges and the 
University should bo residential. But with regard to other private colleges in 
Calcutta and the mufassal colleges affiliated to tho University tho relation 
should be, in the main, on the linos of tho existing system. 

(ii) All external colleges, both in Calcutta and in tho mufassal, should be adequately 

staffed and thoroughly well equipped. In order to see this accomplished tho 
central University can only help these colleges by way of lending the services of 
suitable tutorial staff as infficated in my answer to question 4. 

<iii) I do not see how tho affiliated colleges can have any freedom either in the design 
of their courses and the conduct of tho examinations of their students for i ni- 
versity degrees, save and except that they may develope amongst themselves 
different t 3 rpes of colleges in the sense that some of them may concentrate their 
' special offarts in literature, some in science, some in history, and so on. They 
may also be granted the privilege of foru'ording to the authorities of tho University 
a short note, duly attested by the respective professors, on the merits of their 
students as disclosed in the class and laboratory work throughout their 
college career ; so that they may bo considered by the University authorities in 
order to enable them to consider tho results of the examinations with it for fixing 
the place of the students in order of merit. 

(iv) It is not only possible, but supremely desirable, that tho intellectual resources of 
Calcutta shoidd be so organised as to create a powerful centralised teaching uni- 
versity in tho city of Calcutta. A scheme to this effect I have tried to adumbrate 
in my answer to question 4. The residential side of the University of Calcutta, if 
I am allowed to use the expression, should servo very well for the purpose. If 
wo can constitute the different colleges indicated there, namely, a thoroughly woll- 
equipped college teaching the. humanities ” (attached to it there should be a 
college esjjccially devoted to the study of tho ancient culture of India — both Hindu 
as well as Muhammadan), a thoroughly weU-oquipped and up-to-date college for 
teaching the sciences, including higher mathomaticB, two colleges for the thorough 
study of the Sanskrit and Arabic and the Sanskritic and Arabic languages, one 
thoroughly well-equipped technological college for teaching applied scienco 
for the growth and development of our industries and commerce, one for teaching 
medicine, one for teaching engineering in all its branches, and one for law, the 
intellectual resources of the present day would be well organised, to tho infinito 
benefit of our countrymen. 


Cooks, S. W. 


(i) Whatever may be the practical difficulties there is no doubt 

the only correct relation between the University and colleges m . K 

to^vn is that the- latter should be constituents of tho former. Affiliation ot 
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QUrSTION* 0. 


C00K«, s. V\'.— CotnitAX, Dr.liK'fMK C—Covkhstos, The Hon Wc Mr. J, G. 


cnllfgca in other eenlrw U pcrmiosiblo or o nccond.bcRt plan. But it rhould 
lie rcgi\rilc<l ns only a linif-wny Iiouro on tlio road to tho OTtaUishmcnt of n 
bC|Kiinto imivcraity. If it LroIiviour tliiit in no ciTcutnHtnnce!i nliicli can be 
foreseen is tliero nuy prolialiility that the ncwl for n Fcpariitc unirersity at a 
given centre will nrl-ic. then Kanction to the cslahliKhmcnt of a iie]>amtc coUegc 
nt that rciilre ulioiild he tefu«ed. nnti money nnd effort concentrated on the 
dcrclapnicnt of llie rentml teaching nniverHitj-. So far ns tho nfUIintcd college 
M coiieenitsl the Univemily must !«? mainly nn examining iinireniity. 

(ii) Such ndrqii.'ito control of the nflilinted eollegca ns would ensure that they were 

proiMTiy HtnffMl and equipped seemn In be imiiOBsihle, except under conditions 
nhicli tlie colleger tlieiii'clvrs nonld refuse ; for instance, tho appointment of a 
warden or principal res|tonBihlc to the University. It ought, houcrer, to be 
jioMililc. tipon A tliorough in.s|icetion of the college nnd a review of the work 
done hy tlie altidcnts in univcntily examinations, to ascertain whether a college 
is so staffed nnd equipped ns to lie northy of recognition. Tlicrc should be uo 
lieHitnIion on tho |iart of (he University in dissnilinting iinsatisfnotor}' collcgM. 

(iii) The wording of this question rcnlly provides the answer, f^onie degree of freedom, 

subject to the control of (be University, nilglit bo permitted to oolIrgM in 
fenrning llieir courses, and under proj)er safeguards they might be allowed to 
conduct, in [»«rt at any rale, the examination of their students for degrees. Ter. 
haps a simpler inetliod of sceiiring that tlie examination was on tho same lines as 
the leaching would bo to appoint representatives of tho eollrgca on the boards of 
moderators nnd to allow full discussion of the question papers before Ihtsy arc 
npprovcil. Tlie opinion of loilege tutors nnd lecturers on the work of the 
candidate should he taken Into account in deciding jnss lists ami tla«s lists. 
n»o Royal Commission on UnivirsHy Education in London lays down (ho 
principle that '* subject to pu»pcr safcgimrdR, the degrees of the Unlverwty should 
pmeltcally be the certificates given by t!»c ptofeswra themscIvcM, nnd the 
students should have entire confidence that tliey may trust their academic 
(ato to honest work under their in>lrurt ion nnd direction”. If any approach 
is to he made to this ideal in on nfiiliatlng imlversity it is dear that the 
coIIcgoM must liave n consideniblo degree of freedom and he wortliy of trust. 

(iv) If a |>owrrfuI ccnfral!«cd teaching university is created in Calcutta or dsewhem 

it is umle-siroble that any college not incorporated in tho University should, 
except ason fnferiBi arrangement, receive recognition. I nouhl liavo nothing 
in Calcutta itself betucen the incorporate*! lollege nnd the liostcl. Outside 
Chlcuttn aflilLited colleges might be permitted, or suggested ohovc, as a 
temporary nrrangenicnl ; (hat is. ns a Bt.nge in the ilcvelopinent of a new univers- 
ity. But with the creation of separate imivcrsities for Patna, Dacca, ana 
I^ngoon the necessity for nflilmted colleges in connection with Calcutta 
to vanish. If nflilinted colleges arc permitte*! they alioulil ccrbainly be allowed 
sonio degroo of freedom in regard to courses t>f study nnd ‘examinations. Tim 
obvious (lifncuUics in the war of realising this idea arc not in.su {wrabte. 


CotUM-W, Dr. Lksue C. 

(H) There is only one way to do Ibis — to provide cnougb money. 


COVERNTON, Tlic Ilon’blc Mr. J. G. 

In tbc abstract I am opposed to tbc nfrilinting typo of unirorsity. 1 prefer that 
n university should bo a contraliscd institution mcoting tho wants of n ^certain 
area, or a certain class, or both. Hence, if a systom were to bo laid down ab tnfegro, 
I would avoid any in which the main chnrnctoristio was nfiiliation. On the other 
hand, it has to be recognised that universities cannot bo sown broadcast and that 
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where a number of irstitutions of collegiate status have come into being the^ 
cannot lightly be abolished in order to promote the success of a centralising 
institution. The conditmns whicli have come into being in Bengal have producec 
a situation extraordinariSy difficult either to handle or to reform. It does noi 
appear to mo that tills sKuation can be dealt with by the creation of a strong 
centralised university jn Calcutta, which would leave the outside colleges derelict 
Kor can these external colleges be wiped out in toto. The creation of a neu 
controlling body to regulate \the studies and examinations of such colleges wonlc 
set up, if the body were apart irom, and independent of, the University, a competinj 
power. If, on the other hand,\ibiB new body were not external to the University 
or wore guided and to a cenain extent controlled by it, the position woula 
approximate to that which prisuwiably is intended in sub-section (c) of section (iv 
of the question. In any case thexmaintenance of the existing system appears to b( 
out of the question if a strong cVntralised university in Calcutta is desired. Thi 
problem might be simplified to a\ certain extent if, with an improvement of th( 
secondary school system, the woaVter external colleges xvere reduced to upper 
departments of schools, and, perhans, by the devdopment in due course of one oi 
tiio of the strongest into independent universities. But, as I have said above, 
it is neither nossiblo nor desiralne scatter so-called universities broadcast. I an 
not sufficiently acquainted with the details of^ the^ existing^ relations between the 
Bengal colleges outside Calcutta and the University or with the administration 
of such colleges by the University to offer suggestions as to the particular methods 
by which the guidance or control exercised by the University over the external 
colleges should be readjusted. It seems to me clear, however, having regard to 
certain outstanding facts in regard to the examinations in Bengal, that if these 
colleges are to teach for the degrees of a central universilg', the latter can by no 
meatus afford to relax its control over, at any rate, the final examinations. Provided 
that the worst external colleges were weeded out and that the remainder were 
rcasouobly well staffed and equipped, the control university might perhops allow 
them to undertake portions or all of the courses up to the degree in accordance 
with their several planes of efficiency and subject to regular inspection by the 
delegates of the central university. The latter, too, should have its own represent- 
atives on the governing bodies of ^ese external colleges. 


' Ceohan, Kev. Father F. 

(iii) Jffuch could be done if the teachers have a proper sense of their responsibility and 
are not tempted to regard the liberty accorded os a source of private gain. As 
long as examinations arc considered the one qualification for posts under 
Government the tendenoy alluded to will have to be watched. 


Cttllis, Dr. 0. E. 

(i) Colleges in the university town might be divided into constituent colleges and 

associated colleges, according to' the standard of requirements from the univers- 
ity which they are able to satisfy. Constituent colleges should have a high 
degree of efficiency, should be able to contribute teachers to the post-graduate 
teaching staff of the University, and should have representatives on the govern- 
ing bodies of the University. Colleges not situat^ in or near the universitv 
town should be associated colleges. 

(ii) Each college^ should satisfy the requirements of the UmVersity in these respects. 

(iii) Examinations for university degrees should be conducted solely by the University, 

Subject to this condition there need not be any restrictions on the design of the 
courses. 

(iv) The University should only exercise supervision over colleges associated with it, 

other colleges being supervised by the Education Department of Government, 
or somo branch of it. 
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CuSNiNoitAM, Thtf Hon'bK' Me. J. 11 .— Um UnrrATiKATir, Balmilur— D ab 

« HuifBAS CllAN‘l>KA, nml lUV, liAIKCNTIIA ClIAXItP.A. ' 


C'OSNIWIIIAM, The Hon’hlc Mr. .1. R. 

(ii) I know of no nirnii'i of cociiriii^'tlmf conc;;« will bo adequately eqnippcd. AH 
Ibot flcema poisiblo it for the Univcniity fo furnish itrelf witli o \yorking creed, to 

«el practiral Atandanla wbteh iduiU nut bo fallen short of, to cneoura^o advance 
iqrait tlirsu Atnndnrds, nnit to bo Ioy.}t in prnctiro n;;iiinst nil temptAtion (o bo 
false to il« princlplo'i, 

ifiv) In tho interests of Assam 1 sboMlil bo very ilrfmitely opposetl to tlio first of the 
nltenintivofly.stomssupi'e’itcd unless najn and mcAiis could be found of allowiag 
IIS, AO f,ir ns nc were aldo to do ao, to adjust our orpiiniKitian and the in(c1l»ct. 
iinl piteb and tone of endeavour in our collcpci to Ibo standards of the proposed 
eciitroUsetl Icaeliinp niuvcwitj', Assoerition witii tlie Buppested new controlling 
bod^' would apjiarently mean nlienation from all that is most ailrnncrd in 
itntremiiy tmininp in llir te |Mrla of India. Our IocaI ntudcnlB, if they remain as 
wo wish them to do in our iwovinclal colleges, would fall far nhort in training and 
neeomplishmciil of tho atudenta of tho central university, and .itssam, whicli 
lias licen making strong headway, would tend to fail liack again to tho 
]>arochia1, ^ 

Tho full potentialities of (ho existing nvutem have not. I (Imtk, been developed, 
freeing no Letter rniirso I would advise its maintenance ns far as possible, witli an 
outlook, hoivcvrri on the posiihlUtyof allowing a certain measure of autonomy to 
nutsido colleges svhen thrto was iea«on to beltovo that such a ronerssion wotild not. 
involvoalipsefromlbeprinciplei or at.sndards of the University. 


Das, Rfti Bnup.tm’ATir, Btilmdur. 

(ii) Periodicnl inspection, as at present. 

>(iii) Under c.xtsting conditions, it is not po^'dbio to allow colleges any freedom in the 
eonduet of examinations of tbeir students for imiversity degrees. Freedom of 
teaching may be allowed, ns indic.at«d In answer to qiie-tioa 2 (c), nomeJy, on 
individual professor may draw up a fuller (yllnbiis than is l.tid down by the 
Univcrsily and iiiako his lectures more ndvauced than is required under tho 
a^’llnhus if lie finds that his students ennid pun .110 an advanced ^coursa with 
profit. Tlicro is nothing in tho regulations to prevent a professor' from doing 
tills even now if he likes to do so. 

<iv) (a)nnd(b) Tliero is no need to create a now controlling body; the existing ays- 
tern may be maintained ns far a.s po-sible, but tlio colleges sbotild bo more 
adequately represented on tho University, 

<c) Principals of colleges outside the University town may bo allowed tho discre- 
tion of Ecnding up siicli students for university examinations as may have 
failed to secure the required pcrcentago of nttcndanco at lectures or other 
htudents who desire to appear ns non-colicgialo sludcnts. A report should, 
in nil cases, bo sent to the Universit}’. 


Das, Biiosan Ciia%T)ba, and Rav, Baikuntha Coandba. 

-(i) Generally speaking, llio toncliers and students of nil colleges, both in the University 
town and in other oentres of population in tho presidency, ought to bo modo to 
feel that they belong to tlio Uidvcrsity. [[’lease read a part of tho answer to 
question S in this eonnootion.] Professors may bo requested to moot once 
a year in tho renato tionso in confcccnco to discuss educational matter!^ 
questions of discipline, systems of teaoliing various subjects, methods of cond-jct- 
ing research work, etc. A distinguished professor may now and then be sent to 
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Das, Bhusax Ciusdka, and Ray, BAiKtjxinA Ciundra— coii/d.— Das, Dr. Kedar- 
XATir— D as Gnrw, Kabuna Kanta. 


«;tho inufnssal to discuss in a friendly vtoy suoli questions ns may arise in regard to 
tcaoliing and tutorial work. litcrnty contests and inter-collegiate examinations 
may bo bold in Calcutta as •well ns in oilier places for the encouragement o£ 
students. Arrangements may bo made for iutcr-collcgo games. 

((ii) At the time of the aiiiliation of a college in a particular subject the University 
u ill limit the number of students studyuig that subject and state the number of 
professors, lecturers, and tutors to bo appointed. The University will also nt that 
time give lists of siicntifio instruments, chemicals, and books essentially necessary 
for the study of a science subject, and lists of charts, maps, models, and books 
essentially necessary for the study of an arts subject. After the granting of tliis 
affiliation it will bo the burincss of the Univctsily inspector to keep the college 
up to the mark by a careful inspection. At the beginning of every session, too, 
the University will send lists of now instruments, charts, maps, models, and now 
books to colleges and insist on their scouring them in time for the use of teachers 
and students. 

(iii) When several colleges prepare students for uni ensity degrees by a common 

examination thetj is hardly any room for granting any freedom, but when a 
single college, such ns the Engineering College, prepares students for the univers- 
ity degree, some degree of freedom may bo granted. 

(iv) The intellectual roiourocs may be org.iniscd by the Calcutta University into a 

tcaohing body in connection with honour) and post-graduato studies. In that 
case, the teaching part of tho Univertity may be placed under one academic 
council consisting of the representatives of tho members of tho teaching staff. 
Tho other part of tho Calcutta University may bo placed under a separate aca- 
demic council consisting of tho representatives of the members of tho toaohing 
staffs, both of Calcutta and mufassal colleges toacliing arts, scionocs, law, teaching, 
medicine, and engineering. Tno senate of tho Calcutta Univertity will ho com- 
posed of mcinbors nominated .by Govornraent and members elected by three 
olcctoratos s — 

(A) Mombors of tbo staffs of all the oollcgcs of the University. 

(B) Graduate teaobers of all tho recognised school-). 

(C) Regiiterod graduates (i.e., graduates, guardiansr and outsiders). 

The heads of all first-grade colleges sliould bo cx-officio fellows of the senate. 


Das, Dr. Kedarnath. 

(ui) Somo degree of freedom should bo allowed to colleges in tho design of their 
courses of study but tho c.xaminations must bo conducted by the University. 

.1 iv) If a teaching university is established in Calcutta I would favour tho maintcnanco, 
as far as possible, of the existing system, to deal with tho external colleges. 


Das Gupta, Karuna Kanta. 

■ Every college should he placed under tho direct control of its University in order to 
safeguard the all-essential question of staff and equipment. Tho question of granting 
somo degree of freedom to colleges outside -a university town in tho design of thcii 
oourses and in tho conduct of the e.xaminntion of tho students for university degrees 
docs not seem to present any diflicull}’, since every such college must conform to the 
requirements of tho university which shall control it. 

For higher scientific and po.st ^aduato study and researches every university town 
or a central university for tho piirposo at Calcutta, sliould l)avo adequate pro'rision in 
order that students of ability may not have any necessity for going to foreign countries 
for the completion of their studies. 
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QUESTION 5. 


Das Gutta, Karttna Kanta — contd. — Das Gupta, Subehuranaxb. 


It -vrcro well if every i^jiivorsity town in Bengal could make adequate provision foe 
imparting the highest training on modem lines to its moat meritorious students, liut if 
financial conditions do not warrant such a line of action being adopted, there should be 
at least one such central university at Calcutta so well-equipped and staffed as to remove 
the necessity of Indian students going to foreign countries, except under exceptional 
cucumstances. 

The central university and the other universities should bo represented by a member 
or two each, in a board of education to be created at Calcutta, with the Governor of Bengal 
as Its president and chancellor, to exercise a sort of general jsontrol so that the standard 
of efficiency and tlie value of the degree be not lowered in any onb of them. 


• Das Gupta, Surendeanath. 

The question of ensuring the provision of proper staff and equipment im 
colleges in the university town is easily solved, for the colleges being only the imits 
of the University and in close contact with it there will be no difficulty about looking 
into the needs of these colleges. As regards mufassal colleges the present schenie of 
supervision and control may remain, with necessary improvements. 

The colleges should be free in idle choice of tlie standard of teaching as well as 
in the selection of text-books; the general form should, however, be preserved by 
the University prescribing a syUabus in consultation wi& the professors of the 
respective subjects of colleges within the university town. The present ^tem of 
drawing up the syllabus by the University gives much trouble as the professor of the 
subject is not called upon to give bis opinion or to discuss their significance, and as a 
result the professors concerned are often in the dork as to the exact limits which are 
required by such a eyUabus. The professors should be consulted after the examination 
of the papers for a degree examination is over as to the college career or record of the 
candidate who fails or the brillianoy of any particular candidate who happens to do 
exceptionally well, and the voice of the professor should be given due weight in deter, 
mining such cases. If a candidate happens to be absent from the examination on 
proper medical grounds he may also be declared to have passed if the recommendation 
of the profosBOTB and the principSl both os regards his attainments, study, and character 
be partioulariy stiong. The same procedure may be followed in regam to those who- 
on proper medical grounds fail to appear in all the papers of a degree examination. 
The examination of the papers should also be left to tbeir^ charge and no extemsls 
should he appointed ae a nue. As regards the colleges outside the university town I 
should favour the present system as it gives sufficient autonomy to the colleges. 

The colleges in the university town should form together one compact body 
with the University as the centre. Scope should bo offered to the indi-vidusl growth 
of the colleges on university lines. Steps should be taken that no feriing of 
unhealthy competition may grow either among the colleges themselves or between 
the colleges and the University. Studente would pay fees and be attached to 
particular colleges so far as games, hostel arrangements, and other such ooncems- 
as may keep them always associated -to particular colleges more -than any other, 

- college will also determine the relation of the student to the University and also give 
instruction to the boys in most of their subjects ; but the boys should be allowed 
freedom of attending lectures of oth'er professors in other colleges whenever they 
may feel some special interest about -them. Bach college uJll have its separnto 
administration in concert with other colleges and with the University. To toe Uni- 
versity will belong toe right of supervision not through a_ separate inspecting staff 
generally, but by toe professors of toe different colleges forming a special board. 

With reference to the colleges situated beyond the municipal jurisdiction of the 
University the instruotion of which cannot, be directly controlled by toe Universit;^ 
toe relation must necessarily be of a different order from ^ that which we have 
at present. But as toe instruction given in these university towns will neces- 
sarily ba of a superior order some sqrt of distinction must be made between the two 
standards and their scholars. ' IHie students of these existing external colleges may be 
examined as external students with a fixed currioulum. 
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De, SATiscHANDnA— conW. — D e, Susuil Kumar. 


De, Satisoiiandra. 

« 

( 

(i) All tho colleges should bo Uhcralbj represented in the deliberative and oxccutivo 

oounoils of tho University in proportion to their importance. No distinction 
should bo instituted in this respect between a college located in tho jcity and 
another outside it. llfufassal members need not attend •meetings in wliieh only 
formal and minor business is transacted. 

(ii) From the returns and reports submitted by colleges and tho periodical inspection 

reports of honorary university inspectors selected by tho senate tho University 
ivill bo in a position to determine u’hether a particular college has been acting 
in accordanco with tho regulations of tho University or not. 

^iii) Wlicn a syllabus is prescribed by tho University it should not insist on tho reading 
' of particular boolm, and should grant colleges freedom in tho selection of tho 
books covering tho syllabus. But examinations should be held by tho Uni- 
versity alone. 

^v) llto maintenance as far as possible of thb o.xisting system is desirable. Some 
freedom may bo given to colleges in tho condonation of a shortness of attend- 
ance. 


De, Sushil Kumar. 

(i) (a) It is an undoubted fact that a university ought not to bo regarded a huge 
machine with its rules and regulations, its senate, its fac\iltics, its boards, 
its examinations and degrees, but as a great human society with its corporate 
life, its hopes and fears, its ideals and aspirations. Regarded in this L'ght 
tho relation between the University and tho different colleges, especially in 
tho ^city, ought not to bo of a merely mcohanicnl character, but tlio individual 
colleges should be considered not as component, but as integral, parts of tho 
University. Wo have, no doubt, outgrown the stage when our University 
was a mcro examination oorpomtion and when tho teaching bide was re- 
presented by individual colleges ; but in order to make tho University a real 
and oflicient tcncliing body and impart lifo and energy to this vest social 
org.anisation an intimate organic relation ought to be established between 
the colleges and the University. Better representation, under tho constitution 
of tho University, ought to bo given to the interests of our ooUegos on tho 
senate, tho faculties, and tho boards ; and they should bo invited to take a 
greater share in the ooHeotivo work of tho University. It is indeed a sur- 
prising fact that under tho present constitution of tho senate thcro is no 
safeguard to ensure a suflicicntly large element of tho teaching profession or 
tho interests of the colleges being properly represented. A change of tho 
regulations in tliis direction is imperatively needed. 

But, at tho same time, this proposal must not be understood to imply that tho 
colleges should not bo allowed a suOlcicnt .amount of internal autonomy in the 
administration of thoir own affaire. Such internal autonomy is not incom- 
patiblo with the establishment of an organic relationship with tho Universit}'. 
Undue interference in tho details of college organisation is bound to hamper and 
obstruct harmonious work. Coliege clubs, college sports, college magazines, 
« college union.s, common rooms, and other important factors of tho inner 
lifo of a college shouldljo loft to its own control and inanagoinont ; but factors 
> wliicli aifeet tho gcnoral corporate lifo of tho University, considered as a 
whole, should bo based on a sound and harmonious understanding between 
the oollugos and tho University. 

But tho question of ]]Ost-graduato teaching requires special consideration. An 
experiment has been mode to centroliso post-graduate teaching in tho Uni- 
versitj', and tho right step has been taken. There has been much controversy 
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QUESTION 5. 


De, Sushil Kumar — eontd. — ^Dey, Baboda Peosaud. 


over the question and it is needless to recapitulate the arguments advanced ; 
but I believe it has been sufficiently made clear that under the system which 
obtained hitherto the colleges affiliated for post-gi-aduato teaching to the 
University have, in the largo majority of instances, found it impossible within 
their restricted means and resources to make adequate and systemate arrange* 
ments for such stu'dics and that even tlio number of centres where such 
teaching was allowed was extremely limited. Post-graduate tcacliing is a 
matter of too supreme importance to be thus left to the management of 
isolated colleges. It is bettor that our efforts should bo concentrated in one 
or more selected centres where all available rosouroes may best bo utilised 
and the cordial co-operation of the most efficient teaching staff obtained- 
Under the system now established the University has general control over 
this body, but in the matter of studies, the selection of professors, examin- 
ation, and internal administration the latter possesses perfect autonomy. Bub 
the necessity for the creation of a new controlling body to regulate post- 
graduate studies will vanish if the constitution of the senate and the syndic" 
ate is remodelled on the lines already indicated. 

(o) In other centres of population in the Presidenoy the existing relation between 
the University and the colleges should continue until other universities ore- 
started to w'hicb they may be oonveniontly affiliated, subject, however, to 
tbo proviso that proper safeguards ore taken to ensure, ns far as practicable, 
the same level of efficienoy everywhere. (This part of the question is dealt 
with below.) ' 

(ii) In order to ensure that every affiliated institution is adequately staffed and ade- 
quately equipped the University has adopted tbo system of periodical inspec- 
tion, chiefly by the inspector of colleges. Oaro must always he taken that' this- 
insxieotor should ho a keen and expert educationist of long experience and 
standing. This system, welcomed, scoffed at, and resented in turn, has been 
productive of much good and has undoubtedly given a better tone and nwin- 
tained a proper standard of efficient teaching in the affiliated oollegos. It may 
be suggested, however, that: — 

(A) Principals, professors, members of the senate, and other expert educationists 

sho^d, as far as possible, bo associated with the work of inspection. 

(B) A minimum standard of staff and equipment in every college should be agreed 

upon and rigidly enforced in order to counteract all local and personal' 
elements in the work of inspeotion. 

(C) The process of disaffiliation in tbo case of any institution falling below the re- 

quired standard should be less difficult and complex than it is at present- 
If a fixed minimum standard is establl^od disaffiliation should be automa- 
tically enforced, and this matter should be left entirely to the University, 
Government sanction being irrelevant and unnecessary, 
fiii) I do not consider it possible to grant to colleges any freedom, even under proper 
safeguards, in the design of their courses or in the conduct of the examinations 
of their ctudents for university degrees. But individual colleges may ho allowed 
to specialise in, and teaoh, if they so desire, a h'mited number of subjects. 


> Det, Baboda Prosadd. 

(i) The relation between the University and colleges situated in the • iinivoisiiy' 
town and in the other centres of population in the presidency cannot in 
the present stato of things* be any tiling more than guiding them with rules and 
regulations and keeping watch over them. There need not, and should ^ot, be 
any difference between the two classes in tliis icspcct. 

(ii) That every institutiou recognised by the University is adequately staffed andi 
equipped may be ensured by periodical inspeciion of the same by a small com- 
mittee of competent persons to be appointed by the Universtiy. 
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Dey, Baboda Prosaud — contl. — Dey, N. N. — Ddab, Bai Sahib Biiiabi LaIi. 


(iii) It would not ho a right movo to grant to coilcgcs compiotc freedom in the design 

of their courses. Some altcmatiTcs may bo set by the University, and the 
colicgos may have the freedom of choice of the nltoniatircs. Freedom in the 
conduct of c.vaminations should not bo granted, as tiint would introduce diversity 
of standards. 

(iv) In COSO a teaching university is created in Calcutta, a new kind of relationship- 

should bo establislicd between the University and the coilcgcs not incorporated 
in that Universitj*, nllon-ing some autonomy to tho colleges, but mainly rcqnir* 
ing the standards of the Universitj'. 


Det, N. N. 

(i) Under this quo.slion I will propose the wholesale remodelling of tho present scnalc' - 

and its powers. 

As tho London University Commission has verj’ rightly suggested, tho senate 
would bo endowed with mneh greater freedom of government than tho prc.<'cnt 
Umvorsity possesses, and with this and in view tho statutes should be simple and 
few, leaving as many things as possible to bo settled by tho regulations and 
by-laws of tho Uirivoraity to bo formulated hy tho senato and rc\iscd oeca- 
sionnlly. Our University is n rcgrilation-riddcn University, and w hen I peruse 
tiro proceedings of t be senate it scorns to bo mneh like a law court where the 
greater portion of time and energy is spent on tho interpretation of the 
“ unalterable ” rcgulotion«. 

Teachers and professors .shonld karo adcqiinto roprc.sentation on tho scnalc and 
• 8}<ndieatoo{ the Univorrity, not by nomination, as at prc.sont, hut byn general 
oloction from amongst tiiern'-clrcs, Tho various aoidomic oouneils (inontionrd 
in mj' answer to question 8) should also elect a largo number of members to the 
senate. This will cn«'riro a large majority of aclnal teaelicrs on tlio senate and 
by this mcaas tiro relation between tho University and colleges (both in and out 
of tho University town) would bo firmly established. 

Tiro strength of tho senato will have to ho increased to reprcicnt all iirtcrcsts, and 
at least 80 per cortt of tho members bhoiild be elected — tho ihfrcrcrit cIcctoratcE 
heing tho eollogo profe-sors, university post-grndrmlo professors, tho nendemic 
oouneils, tho independent fncriltios of law, mediemo, engineering, agriculture, 
commerce, and technology. The tonuro of ofiiee of a senator should be three 
years, and not five years, as at prcicnt. 

As statefl .above, tho* senato will be the final authority in making the regulations 
and it will ho tho supreme controlling body where the Uiiivcrsil}’ budget will ho 
passed, and it should also delegnto its powers to tho ncademie councils, fnculticr, 
anil tho boards of studies (wliieli should be eomjiosed mainly of tcacheni). 

(ii) To ensure that every institution for n degree is adequately stafTcd and equipped 

tboUnivcr-iily will nppoint inspectors in the respeetivo subjects who will help 
and gnido the institutions and report any ease of negligenco to the senate. 

(iii) As in Ibo preliminary university st.ago tlio teachers in tho degreo cotirse>- also 

will have more enntrol in tho selection of books, hut they will bo guided by tl.o 
syllabus laid down by the University. F.xaiiiiiialions for degrees may be con- 
ducted by tho colleges closely situnfod jointly with an equal number of outside 
oxamiiiers (professors of other colleges) nominated by tho senato. 

( iv) With tho taking up of much svork of tho University by tho academic eonneils 
tiro senate would bn fully competent to rontrol tho eolleges for tho degrecr. 


Diiar, Rai Sahib BiiiAiii Lal. 

(iv) (c) I would favour tlio cstablisliinent of o new kind of rcl.-rlionship bclwecs 
tho University and such colleges ns arc not iiieoriioratcd. 
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QUESTION O, 


IXSouzA, P. G. — Doks, S. 0. 


, D’Souza, P. 6. 

Tho Unircraily in tlio univcr>>ity town nIiouIiI Lo of llio tcAcliing or Iho .unitiity 
typo. It uliould not, tlioroforo, nflUiotc to any institutions over wlitcb it connol 
ozcrcioo (lirret control. It nliotild have notliin;; to do with tlio rolirges in other centre} 
of population. Wherovor it is ticcossnry to liavo a number of independent collegia an 
organisation nimilnr to tho present one, which is nblo to ensure n certain standard, honr. 
ever imporfecl. iicing maintained through tho niedtiim of examinations and occasional 
inspections by rotiiinissions, may bo allowed sido by side. As far as possible tho teaching 
and tho c.xainiiiing typo of tiniversilies should not bo combined. It is very doubtfni 
if, \rith the low standard of mufnssal colleges in general, they can bo allowed much o! 
autonomj' at present. 


Dunn*, S. G. 

(i) (a) Colleges in tbo unironiity town sbontd be in tlio position of tbo colleges at 

0.xford and Cambridge. Itcsidcntially, that is, they should Ire independent; 
fortc.aciung purjuMcs, they siionld be parts ol tho Univcrsily, which ehonld 
ho orgnni-cd in departments ; the colleges should pool their- lecturers and 
tiio inembera of any college should lio free lo attend lectures in any other 
eollcge. Tliero slior»ld bo dcjMrtracnt.al libraries in a central Iruilding, where 
also the hc.ads of depart menls should Ima’O their offices. The University stall 
should bo drawn from tho bp->t men in tho colleges ; thc.<o, without severing 
tlicir conncPtion with their own colleges, would bo able to have an infln. 
once ns wide ns the Univer>.Uy, while, at tho s.amo time, they would bo 
relioa-ed by tho other members of liieir eollogo staff ^of thorn routino dutiM 
avhicb at present prevent them from extending tUcir’knowlctlgo of their sob- 
jcols and from making that knowledge avnilablo to nil who seek it. 

(6) Colleges ont«5do the univcrsily toavns imi-sl manage their own affairs entirely. 
Whore there arc several of thc-c colleges in one city they rn.ay combine lor 
teaching purpoics in tho samn. way ns tlio colleges in the University centre. 
Whctlicr iiolotod, or combined, llicy must have fulHilicrty to settle their own 
conditions of residence, attend ineo at lectures, and methods of study. All 
that tho University can do is to admit their students to its csominatioiis on 
tho payment of Itcs ; these c.xamin.itiDns svill be upon courses 'iirescribcd 
by tho UiiiverHity. It is tho Imsiness of the c.xtcrnnl coltegcs to prep.iro their 
students in tlio best tnnnncr for the.c examinations • if they fail to do this . 
the fault is tlicir osvn. Tlio University must rigidly adhere to its own 
standard ; external colleges will come into line, or droji out ; either their 
ntudents asill Icnro them and migrate to the unis'crsity centre, or public 
opinion in tho nciglibouriiood will comiiel a reform of tho inefficient 
oollegc. 

(ii) In tho university toivn, under the dcpart^noiital system, tho colleges arill bo directly 

under tho University for piirpo'CS of the oigani-ntion of instruction. With 
regard to external oollegcs, ns sliowit above, no responsibility ran bo taken by 
tho University. 

,(iii) Tlio Unis’crsity will conduct its oivn o.xnminntions at tho Univeirfty centre ; it will 
presotibo tho courses for those examinations. Tiio courses, liowover, should bo so 
designed as to allow of oonsidcrablo elasticity in methods of preparation and 
tencliing. Tliis is really tho test of a good o.xamination system. The colleges 
still not bo nblo to have tlicir own examination lor the degree of the University 
nor to prcscribo tlio course for that oxaminaiion, bub tlicy will bo freo to inter* 
prot tho ]lrcscrihcd couno ns they pleaso and prepare for it in whatever way 
they think fit. If the I’niversity couiso is well set by experts tho colleges will 
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DnKN, S. G. — contd . — Donkioliep, Hobaoe B. — Dtrrr, Bamapada. , 


find it a helpful guide, rather than a hampering rostriotion ; if it is not well set 
there should bo a suffioiontly developed public spirit in the University tn 
insist on its improvement. 

(iv) The answnr to this is given above. There mil bo one examination and ono examin- 
ing agenoy. It would bo fatal to institute different types of either for the Uni- 
versity town and the eAtomal colleges respectively. 


Dunnicliff, Horace B. , 

(i) Colleges should bo separately managed, but should bo under the supervision of 

university inspection committees. 

They should have their own staffs for the intermediate and B.A. and B.Sc. pass 
examinations. For the Master's degrees t^oy might have their own lecturers but 
I should prefer that all B. A. and B.So. honours and all M. A, and ALSc. students 
should have their lectures from the University lecturers and that all practical 
work should bo done in the University laboratories. Every college should have- 
a director of studies in subjects taken by the students of that college. In this 
way the number of lecturers would bo cut down to a minimum and the services- 
of the best men in each subject secured. Any college might supply a university 
lecturer. Re should have some material recognition of his seniority in his sub- 
ject. Such men might be dignified with the title of “ professor”, other lecturers 
might be designated as “ leeturem”. Tlio college director of study in a parti- 
cular subject would thus keep in touch with the progress or backwardness of 
the students of his own college. The same facilities should be at the disposal of 
the mufassal colleges. Mufnssal colleges, suitably equipped, should be allowed to- 
teach honours students but such permission should bo the exception rather than 
the rule. Colleges should bo inspected annually to sec that the requisite standard 
of efficiency is being maintain^. All colleges teaching for university degrees- 
or diplomas should bo represented on the various faculties concerned with tho- 
subjects taught ; or tho mufassal colleges should elect for themselves n given 
number of representatives to attend university meetings, and rcprcscsent 
their special difficulties to the faculties. 

(ii) This should bo done by visiting committees who should make periodical examin- 

ations and recommend cases of inadequate equipment or inefficient teachers to 
tho body granting affiliation. Much indifferent teaching arises from teachers 
feeling that they are settled down for life when they arc onco confirmed in their 
appointments. 

(iii) If tho degree is to bciir tho hall-mark of tho UnivCTsity then all examinations 

must bo the same for all colleges. I should much deprecate tho institution of an 
examination system by which individual oollcgcs conducted tho examination of 
their own students for degrees. I fail to see liow’ any uniformity of standard 
could bo attained or maintained. In examinations for Mastoc’s degrees tho 
opinion of a candidate’s teacher might be sought (possibly this might bo ex- 
tended to candidates for all honours degrees). Vide also my answer to question 7. 


Dott, Bamapada. 

(i) (a) Tho colleges in university towns should bo units of tho coii)oratc University 
and the teaching staff of all such colleges should bo adequately represented in 
tho council of tho University. Tho University should have general power of 
■ supervision over tho courses of studies, stoff , and equipment, as well ns over < bn 
general conduct of the students of the colleges situated in tho univomily (own, 
and should have power to disatfih'ato any college if it is found wnnflnfr In 
cfficicnoy, stoff, and equipment. The University should bo tho flnnl nut »>' , 
in deciding any inter-collcgiato question of dispute. 

VOL. IX 
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Dutt, Bimapada — eonttl. — ^Dutt, Rcdati Bamak. 


(6) Tlic imivcniity oliouM not rccof;ni.‘'C nny rollcgr situated beyond the univcisity 
low n for tlip UiiivcrHity cannot properly siii)(>mpe tlie working of nny college 
situated beyond tlic unirersil} town and should not guarantee the cITtcicney 
and chnfncterof a student pursuing his studies in such a college by conferring 
a degree upon him on the result of an examination. 

If proper facilities nro available, and if the people so desire, separate universities 
may be founded in other centres of ]>opu1ntion in the presidency. 

, <ii) The appointment of the teaching atalT should be mode by the Univccsily, and jf 
it is not iwssihlc, it should be nt least npprovcfl by it. and the University should 
insjicct colleges periodically and see whether the equipment of nny particular 
college is up to date, and. in cave any' college is found wanting, the University 
should enforce the stondanl equipment within a reasonable time on pain of is. 
nfTilintion for nop-coraplianee. 

(iv) Under conditions contemplated in the flrst part of the question I would 
suggest that the colleges not incoq>ora(ed in the Colcultn Uiiivcn-ity so consti- 
tuted, and if not incorporated in any otl;er university, should l)e under a new con* 
trolling Ijody (prefornbly the State) which will regulate the studies for the examin- 
ation of such colleges. I rhonld like to suggest llmt such colleges should impart 
sound and useful secondary general cducotion which, complemented by spccinl- 
matiun for n short period, may Rt students to enter life at once. 


Dorr, Kebati Baman. 

In the university (own the coll<^es hlioultl feel a eonsc of corpoialo life in the task 
of undergraduate teaching, all collcgi"* working with a eonimon purpose, vis,, the ptepar- 
alien of iho future innnhnml of the country'. The pick of the profe^'-ors of over}' coilcgc 
V ill bo drawn out and intor-collcglate leetiires w'ill bo arranged whero students of different 
college** will be n^ked to attend batch by b.atcli. Sepatafo small fees will bo charged for 
tlie<io leefures and tho procewls may go to the p.-irtloidar profe<.*!or or his college or to the 
univcr.sity that niTaiigc*i tho'c inter-collegiate lectures. Mnf.i.**-v'il colleges m.iy invito one 
or two of these profes-'Ors for a fortnightly course of leelures. Tho University will have'a 
council of undergraduate studies conaWing of profes-sors of unUergraduato clo'S'cs— 
I exebido junior tutors, lecliircrH. and demoiistr.itcr.*: — and they will decide upon tho conrso 
of undergrndunto studies in diRerent subjects. In tbo rennte, ngain, 20 per cent of 
fellows should bo relunietl by these professors. 

(ii) In order to ensure tho cIBcieney of the te.'icbing stnlT it is ft healthy rule that tho 
appointment of every professor should ho subject to the approval of tho 
syndicate. It were well if nil thcac appointments were made by on appoint- 
ments board of the 'enntc. but there w'ill be obvious difficulties. professor 
tliromi upon a governing borly owing no rninncial debt to tho University may 
hometimes prove too costly, too uninnnngcable, might prove n thorn in tho 
heels of tlio mcinbcrs of tho governing body, which, ag.iin, srould lose 
enthusiasm for the well-being of tho college. If. however, nny oollcgo seeks the 
assistance of tlio University in this respect, tho appointments hoard svill send 
its nominee to tho College. Tho board will keep a register of candidates for 
cduc.ationnl appointments, their qualifications, and minimum oxpeotations of p.ay 
and, in tbo c.sso of Government institutions, tbo appointments should bo made ns 
far ns possible on tbo recommendations of tins board. I say ns far ns posable, 
because tho department might have an application from tbo graduate of n 
foreign university and, in such ft enso, both tho department ftud board shouW 
act in mutual consultation and co-operetion. It is the Unis'Ciaity that is 
ultimately responsible for high education and it stands eminently to reason 
thst tho University should have ft voice in tbo selection of its teachers. At 
present, it is nn anomaly that tho University which oonld supply fiiat-rato 
ndministmtoTs criminal law could not mako educational administrators or 
tcaohcis of thorn.. 
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Dnir, Rebati Raman— con/rf. — D utta, Pbomode CHANDiiA-^GANauti, Syaiiaoharan. 


(iii) Tho University describes the syllabus, and it may be asked why on intelligent 
professor should be compelled to teach the syllabus from a particular book, why 
ho should not himself comxrilo a book for the use of liis own class. But this 
freedom is likely to bo abused in some of the ill-equipped colleges, and it would 
bo difficult to tell them that thmr teaching falls short of the standard. As at 
present the University should recommend two or three books and the professor 
might take up any and supplement it with his own notes. 

Similarly, the degree examinations would lose their dignity if they are to bo con- 
ferred on the result of examinations conducted in tho eollcgc. The present 
system of public examinations should continue, with inter-eollcgiate examin- 
ation of answer papers. Tho paper setters, however, should mostly be men who 
tcaoh tho subjects for the partioular course^ and not merely outsiders or eminent 
professors who teach higher courses. Every paper should bo sot by a board of 
five professors of tho partioular branch in tho particular course. 

As regards the hours for lectures the oollcges should bo given freedom to have 
‘ morning or evening classes. In fact, in this way it is possible to use tho existing 
buildings doubly and to remove greatly tho congostion of students and meet 
tho requirements of needy students who have to live Upon their labour. Several 
institutions in tho West have evening courses of lectures. 

,<iv) Our Calcutta University is already a toacliing university with its hundreds of post- 
graduato students and I have said earlier in my answer how I expect intcr-collegiato 
lectures to dovclopo under the control of tho council of undorgraduato education 
which will bo a part of tho University. Colleges and hostels will remain where 
they aro and they may grow in other parts of Calcutta too. But I fear ony ideal 
site in tho suburbs where oil the colleges may bo removed will ultimotoly bo too 
inadequate to meet tho growing educational needs of tho country. Such a course 
will not bo along tho natural lines of our dovelopmont. With intor-collegiato 
lectures arranged tho University may itself start oollcges for undcrgriiduoto 
studies. Tho Swnmamoyco Coflegc of Kasimbazar was on excellent offer and 
tho .syndicate lost a great opportimity for educational advancement in not 
accepting the offer on grounds which did not seem convincing to tho public. 

If tho teaching university of Calcutta bo dovolopcd in tho way I have outlined 
above I SCO no rcaoon why tho ranintcnanco of tho existing systom would not 
do for outside colleges. Tho oollcgo professors and headmasters would send 
, their representatives to tho ‘onato and tho separate undergraduate (ouncils, 
and thus be in intimate touch nith the work of tho Uniiorsify. 


Dtjtta, Promodb Chandra. 

(J) (a) Tho University should in.sist timt tho proprietarj'' colleges nio roallr' managed 
by the governing body and that the proprietors do not m.ike any o.\cossivo 
profit ont of tho iimlitutions. If tlio proprietor bo a member of the fc.iching 
staff (or m.inaging committee) ho should bo liborally paid for liii work. 

(h) As at present. 

<ii) By disaffiliating all colleges which do not carry out tho inspectors’ recomniondalion.s 
ns accepted by tho imivorsity anthoritic'!. • 

(iv) (b) Maintenance of the o.xisting sy.stem, with minor modifications. 


CrANGULJ, SyAMAOHARAN. 

^i) By “ university” here is obviously meant tho ngTrogato oomisting of the 
chancellor, tho vice-chancellor, tho rector, tho syndicate, and tho sonat<v jo 
tlie exclusion of all colleges, oven tho University Irfiw College, and tho organis- 
ation for the teaching of post-graduate students for tho M..V. end jr.So. 

' k2 
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GaKODU. SVAMACItAItAK— 


decrees, wliicti aro directly under the management of the Gniverriiy. The 
relation of the University, in the nlwvc sense, can only bo ono of direslion and 
control. Tldn direction and control sliould not vary between colleges in the 
university town and colleges in -other centres of population. Inspection by a 
special oiifiocr appointed by tlio University, os. no«v, with the co-operation of 
somo profcwiors, ns ' indicated hereafter, is needed for iMth classes of colleges; 
but it appc.srs to ho more needed for llio distant colleges tfinn for collcgc.s in the 
iiniTcraity town. Fnlting.ofT from tho proper standard of efHcioncy,-gcnetally 
speaking, is more likely to occur in the distant colleges tlian in tho colleges in 
tiio university town. 

(ii) Adequate stafling and equipment ciin be secured by the refusal of afTiIiation where 
the proper rcqiiircmrnt.s in this matter arc not adequately met. 

flit) Freedom in'thc design of courses and in the conduct of examinations would not 
bo praoticablo. Sitoli frcedomwould practically amount to tli; setting up of so 
many different universities. 

fir) Tho enquiry hero scorns to i>c whether a suflicient number of good professors from 
tlio Calcutta colleges arc nvnilablo for tlio desired centralised teaching uni- 
versity Somo Calcutta eollo^o professors are already university locturers and 
some profoason of such distant colleges ns those at Uncen and Vatna aro among 
tho Uiitvcrsily lecturers, i-Mr page 111 of the University Calendar, Part I, of 
101 fl. Tho latter do not deliver lectures in Chlcuitn, but locally, and they ate 
reckoned ns i niversity lecturers, f,o that they cannot bo reckoned ns eontnbutmg 
in any way towards tho formation of a “contmliscd teaching university”. I 
do not think that tlio co- 0 |)crotion of somo of tlio Calcutta professors os 
unix'orsity Icotiirers Is nltogctlicr good, for It involves diWsion of work and 
extra teaching uork. 

Tho Initial step towards tho organis.ition of n tcaeliing university has already been 
taken by Sir Asulosli Mukherjeo by uitbdmuiiig from tlio sorcral affiliated colleges tho 
Iiiglicst stage of tcncliing In tho general department of rls and scionee, and concentrat- 
ing it in tho hands of tho University. There aro now i niversity professors, readers, 
assistant profe.s.<ior8, and lecturers for tmehing post-graduate students preparing them- 
Bclvca for tho degrees of Jf. A. and M- Sr. Hut tho University, ns it is, has to do not only 
witli such fttudents. It has nl<io to do with matriculates in their intermediate stage sad 
passed intomicdiato j^oung men in their baohelors’ stngc. Tlio question is whnt teaching 
work tlie University can do in res|icct of tiio’o two classes of undergraduates. . 

Tho number of undergraduates studying in Csloutta is simply enormous, and it is 
impossible to bring this enormous number sufflcirntly close together for purjwscs^ of 
liistrueiion nr.d n.s'ocintioii. It is po-ssiblc, however, for tho IJniversity to associate- 
itself intimately with tlie Cniciilta State Cbllcgc — tlio l*re 3 idency Oollrgo— the name ot 
wliicli may even bo changed to University OolJcgc. This onllcgo, with tho strongest 
possible staff of well-paid and able professors, European and Indian, may bo placed 
directly under the management ot tho University syndicate, of which tho Direotor 
of Pnblio Instruotion, Bengal, -nouid always be an er-offieio member, and with him may 
be associated in tho ayndic.sto the principal of tlio Presidency Oollcgo. Financially, tint 
collcgo must continue to bo entirely sup|iortcd by tho Slato. 

For tho inspeotion of affilintod colleges ono or two professors of the I’rcsidenoy Oollcgo- 
at a time may bo associated with Oio University inspector, and for inspection purposes 
this college should servo ns tho model which tlio otlicr colleges should strive to approach. 

' Tho University could thus combine tho ohameter of a teaching -with that of a federaf 
university. Universities of the examining and federal oharaotcr have been a natmal 
conscqncnoo of social needs. A university winch sets nn example of teaching and 
also supervises nnd controls tc.'ichmir over a wide area oppc.ars to boa university of the 
highest typo. Cambridgo local examinations hold in distant India prove that univers- ' 
itics of the old Cambridge type hnvcfdt tbencocisity of extending widely tho qihcrc ot 
their usefulness. 
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. Gedses, Patriok. 

t 


Gbddes, Pateick. 

I believe in the desirability, even the necessity, o£ a centre of higher education 
in each regional centre. But so loiig as schemes such as those of Dacca and Nagpur 
are the best that can be produced in India it appears to me that their present establish- 
ment would not be of advantage, and would create a mass of interests which could not 
but retard the establishment of better conceived institutionB when the time for these 
. has more fully ripened. 

The' material planning of all institutions also gives an index to the outlook and 
spirit, ^0 knowledge and grasp of tiieir planners, and especially as to their com- 
prehension of the nature and value of the civic environments with which they may bo 
so usefully related, and of their improvement, or deterioration, of thtt. While the 
Dacca plans certainly improve upon me poor lay-out of the administrative centre they 
inherit, and also advance upon its pompous and extravagant buildings, this improve- 
ment is as yet confined to the architectural point of view. On their proposed disastrous 
injury to the city of Dacca I have reported separately, in my *' Report on Town-Plan- 
ning in Dacca ", made two years ago by instruction of the Bengal Government and by 
desire of the Municipality. 

Upon that of the planning of the proposed University of Nagpur I have reported 
very briefly to that city, and I regret to say without even the appreciation due to the 
Dacca architect. If desired I can give the grounds of this criticism more fully; but, 
e.j., these exhibit a general blindness to rurm and urban environment; with wholesale 
and obviously quite unnecessary eviction of large rural and working villages, and dis- 
astrous reaction of course upon the University itself. The detailed design is also 
without exception the feeblest in my collection of plans of the universities of the 
world; which is fairly large and representative, since in conjunction with that prepared • 
before the u-ar for the Hungarian Government by Mr. Ashbee. 

' I regard aU authoritative and centralised relation of any great capital or centre 
to surrounding provincial colleges as being, historically and actually, a wellnigb un- 
mixed evil; and its alleged advantages, of high standard, unity, etc., os working out 
the reverse of their well-meant aims. Thus I regaid the long fixotion of Chinese 
culture, by its 'historically centralised examination system, as but the classic example 
of such cause and effect. 

I am old enough to recall the paralysing effect of the University of France before 
its dissolution; since even Paris, despite its oivn advantages, inhibited the provinces, 
and this both by a spiritual and a material tyranny. I wos a student in Paris in 187^ 
79 at the eventful time when M. Lavisse and his colleagues successfully broke down 
this papalism; and in subsequent and frequently prolonged experience alike of Paris 
and of the re-established provincial universities, Montpellier especially, but with 
visits and friends in many more, I hove watched the immense benefit of this measure. 
Tct it will require that completed decentralisation which has long been preparing in 
France, which is even now in active progress, and which promises to achieve its efforts 
after the war (especially if this involves the return of Alsace wi& Strasbourg 
University, for which the need of o wise measure of provinciol autonomy is recognised). 

I have also for some 36 years been seeing the deterioration of German universities 
in general, and of German culture and freedom noth them, trough the increasing 
authority, powers and influence of Berlin — and though this is now since the war well 
known to all the world, its bearings ore not adequately realised in India, else the eman- 
cipation of provincial colleges from the rule of Caleutto would be Already pressed for. 

It is nearly os long since I began an active acquaintance with the five univeraitieB 
■of Bel|;ium, and I regard tbeir diatinotiveneaB and freedom as having been a great 
■factor in the extraordinary progreas and vitality of that small and heroic country up to 
its present invasion. For here the centralising principle has bad least sway. The 
old and illustrous Catholic University of Louvain not only preserved its existence, but 
■became active, even in natural science. Thus it was the first of universities for 
fnstance to estabiish a chair of evolution, and its biological work hos been distingulsh- 
■ed. Again the first of European poets, Yorbaeren, and the first of bibliographers. 
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QUKSTIOX 0. 


Gkddi-^. I'atihck— ««?«/. 


Otlol, Imvo cneb in llicir way oxprc«»c(l iti influfnco, wbilo ito rector, Catdiail 
Mcrcicr, linown n<i n jiiiilnnoiilitr lotiR before liiw jirc-icnl eminence ni n patriot 
Thcro are two Sttilo univermtira, Ltcfio nml OliMrt, but tlip innin nctii^ly of tie 
ndgium fo«tt<Jed their Uttivertil/ ‘ Dibfe ’ for Brucscln about tho inidaia of the 
I'fciiutili cuituro nnd fmiKungc— lioM been mi>.Inb>ti itiuf evil, m>il hna Inielv nflerdM 
ti liatidlo to Oennna tnterfereneo; for Itn *• Greek gift ” of the '* nrminh UnWersity ", 
Itoncting nt oiico from Cnliiolio LoUTAin nnd from Sfntc control, Uio lilmls of 
Jlelgiuni founded tljelr Unirereit/ ‘ lAhtr * for Bnii.'icin about ttio middle of tlio nine, 
teentit century, nnd thin find n period of dintinetion nnd life. But nn itq promoters grev 
in ngo nnd nufliority, nnd rorrespondJtigly foat touch with life nnd youth, n schism 
nroco between tlio gcnerntioiu;; iind the UnivemU ‘ Souvelle ’ nppoored ns n free 
venture. U formed n di>.lingii!'ilird profe lorintn, tliougii mostly iinpoid; which esnied- 
oti uiitd tlio pro'cnt »nr Bii«ip«ided oveiyliiing. To rome Indinns, nn to many Eng. 
li'bmen, thin raricly iiiny i(pj>''nr but confiiiiion; Init 1 nponk from long experience cl 
Itelgium, nnd of Bniwls nnu itn {ntellcetii.nl life nnd inlhience, in rating these Wgh. 
Hero too I wontd eile ilw example of America, where its idenliBin nnd intcllectualaty, 
conbn.ling Mammonism, nnd elovnting poittici, nriso largely (ns its rresident hut makea 
eonspleiioiis) from univerrity life, nuiekmed liy freedom and mrioty. Defects are not 
to be denied : liiit there ja octiro life nnd diotinguiiilird w'ork in tho two uniTctsiiirj- 
of tlie city of Ne.w York, in tlie two of Cliie.sgo, nnd in the Cto of AVn«hing{ea. Of 
tliMp, two nre nlrevd.v of iiation'i! alnndliig, nnd known far beyond j the Cniliolie nai 
llie SmitliRoniaii, for "that famous oW in<-tiiiiUon hnn now acquired university rank, 

Tliis long nnsiver reerns neceMary to defend, from varied Instances ol p^rrenat 
certitude, that variety nnd freedom of iinlveraity life, asbieh the seiiool of ndroinis- 
iralow till lately dominant in txmdon here htill examinea into pa'sive ohcdiciiee, ar.d 
unifies into more eanvenltonnlily nf m!<.d. 

Coming now to the British Isles, asilh tlieir varioii.s nnd morn or le«s independenV 
amiremity syatem, I aaouW rceall In historic onlet 

(A) Timt tho pmpowl of Mr, Olndstono to unite the four Spottish nnivemitjes into 

the " University of Scotland ** wns resinteil by the unanimous verdict of nil. 

(B) Thai the union of”Sl. Andrews with Dundee has long hecn marted by liligaliou 

and dirdiarmony. 

(C) Hint the union of Jfnnclicjitcr, Liverpool, and Ix’eJa, ns the A'ictorin Oniverrity, 

collapsed; while their present niifonomv has resulted in r.urli a gain of 
iinia-emlty life for each that M.ane aaould return to ecnlralis.alion, to that 
Bristol and Sliclficld have been left to tlruggle onwards independently Irrm 
Uie first. 

(D) Tliat the linkage ol the University Colleges of Dublin, Belfast, Cork, and 

Galway has been a failure 

(E) Two of these nre already progressing ns independent universities. 

Thus two exist in Dublin; nnd in the rdue.ationnlly most progressive qunrlA of the 
United Kingdom nl present — ^W’nlea— the three University Colleges of Ahcryslaryth, 
Bangor, nnd Cardiff arc all looking forward to indcper.dcnpc. 

(i) (a) This record dors not of course preclude the union of separate rollegca in the ' 
same city into n single teaching university when they so desire, as with the 
two long distinct Universities of Aberdeen in 1R5S, or many of the coileges 
of liondon in recent ye.ars. But it indicates the failure of ccnlrolisalions 
nml the advantages of regional and civic frccrlom. 

(b) I would therefore eneoumge provincial colleges to acquire their independence 
as rapidly ns may lie. 

I do not dwiro to ensure continued Oovcrnincnt control ; since hisfory, from 
earlv to contemporary time.*, shows that it is by thetr own value nnd vitality, 
nidctl by loeai goodwill and graduate foynlly, that universities essentially 
grow, 

.(ii) Tlio rc.spcct tor .largo buildings nnd material oqnipmcnt is at present unduly cx- 
ngecrated. Let each MruBgling institution and its students have their chances. 
That is how they arc best encouragctl to groa-. 
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I'lii) To tlio fullest extent. If they go too far, as some American institutions for a 
tiino have done, this m.iy bo corrected, just as have been many of the worse 
features of what arc now the most esteemed colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, 
or elsewhere. 

(iv) (a) My impression is that the universities at present suffer far too much from 
controlling bodies; and that what such bodies, hero os elsewhere, mainly 
supply is the very reverse of inspiration — the inhibition of youth by ogo, of 
thought by convention. Yet there may be true forms of control, and these 
at once critical and eonslruetivo ; for colleges and students need “ reproof, 
correction, and instruction in rigliteousncss ". Por these I look primarily 
to their own active members — ^who in a freer atmosphere would bo less silent 
than is inevitable under their past, present, and life-long regime of inhibitions 
and fears, and these at every age, from th > matriculation to retirement 
As regards definite State control, however, I may mention the ono and only 
unobjectionable (and I believe even every desirable) example of this which, 
in course of a life spent among very many universities, I have been ns yet 
able to 'discover. 

1 have been very favourably impressed by tho work of tho American Commis- 
sioner of r;lduc<itfon. To him an report^ tho particulars of all educational 
institutions in America, and these ho compares and comments on. And, 
just because he has no material control or authority, his opinion is esteemed 
and valued, and his suggestions are respectfully considered and commonly 
acted on. And this all the more since his educational authority is strength- 
ened, and kept ahreast of tho times, by the regular publication of bis “ reports ”, 
in volumes of world-wide interest and suggestivoness. But the mam answer 
is that n tree is known, not merely by tho labelling and fencing imposed by 
tho controlling park committee, but by its life and growth and fruit. 

(6) Obviously not. 

J[c) Yes 5 by Ibo return to tho initial, and mediieval, relation of all universities — 
only sundered by tlio Reformation and its wars, but renascent — as all great 
university festivals and commemorntionp show — os also tho life of science. 
It is as port of " the Kopublic of Letters ”, of “ the World of Science ”. Just 
as n Catholic priest belongs to his Church, and net merely to tho diocese in 
which ho happened to bo trained and licensed, so it mil bo again with 
graduates and universities. All universities ore variable stors ; they wax 
and wane, and wax again, and wane once more ; yet tho more free their 
inter-radiation, the more continuous may become tlicir light. 


Ghosa, Pratapcandra. 

The colleges should bo allowed greater freedom in tho internal managcmclit of 
the special objects of each institution : tho University should not liavc more than a general 
control on broader prJnciplc.s. Libraries and laboratories sliould bo attached to all 
colleges according to their requisitions and means. 


Ghosh, Dr. B. N. 

(i) (o) The relations between colleges and universities might bo^on the model of that 
at Oxford or Cambridge. Tho oollegcs ought to be quite independent of tlie 
University and tho internal ndininistrat ion of the Colleges ought to ho in the 
hands of a governing body. The only control of the University will be in the- 
conduct of cxamiiintions. 

Ih) Tlic Bamo applies equally to other colleges. 
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QUESTION 5, 


Gnosn, Bimaii Chakbua. 


" Ghosh, Bimal Chahuba, 

<i) (A) Colleges in the university town and in the districts should be better represented 
on (the senate. 

(B) Colleges may bo grouped to elect lepresentativcB to the ^dicate— by rotation. 
<C) University lecturers may hold classes nt different colleges in their special rob. 
jects, and go to district colleges by rotation to hold University extension 
lectures. 

(D) Colleges in the mofussil to bo allowed to arriingc for post-graduate courses wher- 

ever teaebers may be available. 

<E) The vice-chancellor should be elected from amony the heads of colleges — bg rola-. 
tion. Colleges can be grouped for this purpose. The vice-chancellor ' should' 
be “ on deputation ” during liis tenure of offico ond should not hold office for 
more than tlirco consecutive j'cars, but may be rc-olcotcd later. 

(F) Tho post-graduate' studies councils should be different from the ordinary “ facuh 
tics ” and boards of undergraduate studies. 

(0.) Wlicn the numbers of post-graduato students increase tho earlier part of that 
course- or the Bubicct matter of ccitoin compulsoiy common p&pm — sbodid 
bo done at the ordinary colleges ; special courses and advanced subjects to be 
done at the University. 

This decentralisation will bo hdpfnl to the students, as wdl as less expendve. 

(ii) To secure an adequate staff and an adequate equipment in an affiliated ooUego 

there should bo: — 

(A) Bcstrictcd affiliation at first. ' 

(B) Gradual extension of affiliatiott in subjeots which arc adequately provided for. 

(C) Bcgular inspection by university officers 

(P) Adequate representation of tho staff in every department .on tho college govern- 
ing body. ' 

(E) Every encouragement given to tho college by way of grants-in-aid. , 

(F) Assistance given to tho colli^o in moking the most of its T03oaTces~ideal condi- 

tions need not be insisted upon. 

(iii) If the syllabuses and schemes are prepared by the University with sufficient caro 

and latitude colleges oould be ask^ to prepare their own schemes of teaching 
and^tudy. But a certain amount of uniformity is necessary to secure conform- 
ity to a standard. 

There is no need for college examinations, except for awards and scholarslups. Tho 
univermty examinations themselves are tests of the preparation of the' student for 
the stage beyond : college " tests ’* are quite supe^oous — ^nay, harmful. And it 
18 an open secret in Calcutta that this multiplicity of tests has put a premium on 
* dishonesty. Multiplicity of examinations is a bad substitute for good and proper 
teaching. IVork under the compulsion of examinations is never' of the best 
. quality and leads to premature -fatigue. The evil is. accentuated when the 
student is continuously under such compulsion. One great reason why so many 
graduates, ouoc they get tlirough their final degree examinatfon, do not keep 
up their studies and foigct all they learnt is this very multiplicity _nnd 
compulsion of examinations. The need for compulsion grows and they cannot 
do -any work unless they set on examination before themselves. 

(iv) (c) A powerful centralised teaching univeraty is already in the making at Calcutta, 

and it should not be difficult to establish a new kind of relationship with collegd" 
teaching up to the B. A., B. Sc., and B. T. decrees, alloiving them some autonomy. 
Such colleges may federate and elect a council (with its own execniive conunittee) 
under the generad control of the senate, just as. the present post-graduate 
council is working by itself and yet subject to the control of the senate. 


Ut-XATIO.V HCTWBKX Till; USIVKUSITY AXD COIiLl'.GKS, 
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Such rollogct tirwl iiol be in CnleiittA only. Diotrict oolIrgc.M may come under the 
panic electorate. 

If the Canibridpo I^enl nr the O.Tfor<l IjOe.al Hxnminntioji Hoard can extend their 
operntioiip Ihronghont the llriti^li JMc*-. and even to ilictnnl colonie>i, Mich n 
coiineil of undor-pr.adiiate ptnclio* eoiild ea'-ily fcderaliue and bring into close 
nv>'Ociation all pueh eollege'-. Theolopic.d colleger of various dcnoiiiinntion<s — 
lliitdii. riirislian, Islain, ItrAhmn, .lain, etc. — coidd also form a council under 
the ‘Cirnte and co ojiernte with the L'l’iversity in the oxteiiMon of knowledge 
JMid culture. 


(tHOSii, Di;vai’ii\‘;aij. 

(Ji) There nei'l be no iicei'ssary di«linrtion lietwecn the relations of the Univerpity 
and the ('.ileutta colleges on the one hand, and those of thi‘ I'rivemty and th" 
n ofussil cnllopes on the other. 

•{ii) The University should hn\e n ImkIv of itispeetors who will ‘ce that the colleges 
are adequately sl.atle.1 and equi]i{ie(l ; Mie l.ihutt.a and tlie iiudns-d collegec 
standing on tiie same footing in tins r«-qi»< t. 

■{iii) Granting of freedom to colleges in the design of tlc'ir C'ltirses shnidd not be made 
os it Would result in the utmost eonfusion ; and tin re would be no luuformity 
of pt.andard ; and the publie would be at a loss |o estirmle the eojnp’irntix e tncrif s 
of a lUpon College ll..\.. a Presidruey College ll.A.. and a D.ieca f-ollegc 11. A. 

I'iv) A powerful rcntralise<l feichliig university in Caleiitta is n very poo<I ide.t, and 
plmuld firove n ‘ueeess j but my idea is tliiit the otlier rollisges should he allowed, 
nud even cneouraged, to po efjuip themselves as to lie able to teach up to the 
highest ataudard. Tlic reaf“in is that there is a presl demand among tlie ptndenls 
for higher ^duration nud po It Is desirnlde that every jwis-dile faeility phould 
be given tliem for resding up to the M.A. standard. If there i« oidv one phec, 
n't., the University, in wbieli Mteb esiueatiou is impir1<xl. tlien lliere is liound 
to lie very grr.st congestion, nnd even then many students have to po away. Then 
there is one other jioinl. the growing ineflieienej and deterionition of this py.stcm. 
If there is only one college in widrh M.A. tenchmg is inipsrlisf it naturally happens 
that the te.sehete there iteoome piper etiters. nud the questions are ‘et generally 
upon the notes diet.ated by them, or the jsirtions taught hy them, and ptudents 
do very crcilUably in exainiiiations. ponirtimes without having a look at text- 
iKKiks and almost invari.ihly without going through tlie whole rour>e pre*enlied. 
lids is eertnifdy iiiub''ir.slde. My ;d».s, therefore is ih.il. 'ide hy ride witli the 
tearhiiigunisrrpity.therephoiildbeothcrrollcgcstr.seliing up to the P-sine atnnd- 
ard ; a healthy rivalry and a eonsequeiil growth in eniciruey may be expeetwl. 


GhA'^ii, Dr. .lAJNnawAn. 

(fij The ndatioii ehouM lie the sanw. The I'riivepsify plinidd tindcrtnl-e post-gradiMfe 
tearhing and have the tr.iining of imd< rgradiint* « to afTilntid coll* grp 
uiubrils guidaiirs’. A Mh'ine whieh uivnlvts tlie iiieor|>orntmii of lotiie of 
theie in flu- University dors not apjMnr utisfaetruy l-'rnuse if the Unnercity 
weri' to enter iiitri roinjH'tition with the coll'-gis under its ronliid it iiiigid 
fail to do jiisliee to the latter. The h-! ndvatiewl work Mimild, then fore, 
n main with the ndiliabd eolli*pee, wliile tlie liiglur work xlioiild li" riono 
by the University in institnfioiiH rsiabbslusl for the piiqKi>e. The tiio fold 
function may pmhably reqttin* the err. itioii of two emitroliiiig brulie”. One of 
llie-e will de.sl exelilsiVelv with qiirstioiis nd.ililig to jxtst.gr.iduate tearhing 
and will roiisi.'t niniidynf tlio*e who are riigageil in it. The other will ixrrcbe 
a eontroilinp and din cting authority ovi r ntldiaferl colleges nnd ra will natiindly 
contain n-jm-'eiilnlivep of the laltr-r. Hut. as undrr'graduale training i« niniidy 
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Ghosh, Dr. JAJHESWiE^—tfOfli!?.— G hosh, Jhanohahuba— Ghosh;, jKAKiaiDRi Cbasbr. 
— Gnosn, Bai Baliadur Nisr Kakta. 


a preparation for the work of post-graduato teachers, they are likely to see it 
in its true perspective and should, therefore, bo properly represented on fbe 
body. Each of them should contain a fair proportion of high officials and men 
of light and leading in the province, and both of them should combine for tW 
discussion of broad questions relating to education and'lhc advancement of 
knowledge and the improvement of the national literature. 

(ii) Annual inspection by a university inspector of colleges, assisted by one or 

two members of the post-graduato teaching staff, should bo adequate for the 
purpose. 

(iii) It is no doubt desirable that colleges should enjoy a certain degree of freedom 

in these matters. But, at the same time, uniformit}’ of standard should aliniy! 
bo kept in view, and the csternal examination should not bo abolished. Othu. 
-wise, oven if every institution did all that could be expected of it, the public and 
employers miglit unjustly undervalue the degrees conferred on the alumni of oca 
colleges that have yet their reputation to establish. 


Ghosh, Jnahohandba. 

In Calcutta there should bo a powerful centralised teaching university. Bat- 
this should bo only ono department of a great university, having also a federal side 
For the control of colleges in the city and also in the mofussil the federal side of the- 
University should have power of inspection ovor all tho colleges, whether in the city or 
in tho mofussil. If tho colleges are restricted to B. A. pass work, freedom in the design 

of courses and in the conduct of examinations* should not be allowed. 

* * ‘ 


Ghosh, Jhahehdba Chanoba. 

I would suggest a dual function for the University of Calcutta — teaching and 
examining. Ah the colleges mtuated within tho city oi Caloutta- -should bo first raised 
to the same standard of effioioncy andthonboincorporatedintoateaohing univerdtyr 
the mofnsmi colleges being affiliated, as hitherto, to the examining university.^ I do not 
think that two independent university organisations should exist side by side os ia 
York, for thatg would create a want of irarmony and inco-ordination in tire educational 
system of the province. It would simply ic an extension of the principles underlying 
tho recent reorganisation of the jmst-graduate classes in Calcutta. The senate should 
remain the Anal authority, controihng tho mofussil colleges through tho syndicate and the 
Calcutta colleges through suitable academic councils and executive, committees. Die* 
mofussil colleges should be encouraged to develop into independent sdf -sufficient insUtn- 
tions with a view to granting them tlie university charter as speedily as possible. 


Ghosh, Kai Bahadur Nisi Kanta. 

(i) (o) In my view, in a umvorsity town all first and second-grade colleges shoidd 

bo affiliated to the University like colleges in other centres of population in 
tho presidency, as at present, and oil ooUcges for post-graduate teaching 
should be incorporated in the University. - 

(6) Colleges, second-grade or first grade, outside, the presidency, shouH be affiliotcd 
to tho University. v , 

(ii) By appointment of ooUege inspectors, ns at present. 

(iii) It is not desirahlo to grant to colleges freedom of selecting courses and conduc- 

ing their ov^n examinations. ITrcedom in the former may bo granted to some* 
extent under proper safeguards, but if freedom be given in the latter it may 
load to corruption and unsatisfactory results. 
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(iv) If it is praoticablo to orgauiso the intellectual resources of Calcutta so as to create 
a great centre of learning and a teaching university I would favour the 
orcation of a now controlling body to regulate tho studies and oKaminations 
of such colleges that arc not iiicoi^wratcd in the Univensity or of maintaining 
the existing system as far ns possible. 


Gilchrist,. B. N. 


My views on this question are that thoro should bo a separate university for the 
colleges in tho University toum ond the colleges situated m the mofussil. In tho 
University toirn, Calcutta, I hold too, that there should bo a separate State university 
comprised of tho existing Government colleges, plus a law college. I am in favour of 
unitary usiversities on general principles, and particularly as applied to Bengal, and 
I consider that the start in tho unitary university in arts should bo made with the 
best equipped college nt piosent existing, uis., the Presidency College. The Presidency 
College is pcrfoetly fit to give its own degrees — in fact till a very few yeors ago it did 
nil the highest teaching in Bengal, its professors being tho chief examiners. Two of 
the other colleges, ui:., tho ilcdical and Civil Engineering College, Sibpur, are already 
unitary except in namo, and the fact that thoy arc practically independent has meant 
that tho teachers of these colleges have contented themselves mamly with the pro* 
ccedings of tho faculties. This is particularly true of tho Medical College where 
tho teachers, able to guide and sotUo their own courses, do not take a largo part in the 
general politics of the University. Thoy are able to conccntrato on their work to the 
benefit of their institution, wborcas llio arts teachers in tho colleges arc continuously 
ongoged in educational and somUpolitical disputes. To give autonomy to ono arta 
coUege, which would provide its own arts foculty and its own boards of studios, would 
ensure at least ono oillciont jnstltution. 

Tho establishing of a university of this kind involves tho existence of ot least 
two universities in Calcutta — ono tho State university, and ono a university foe 
the existing oollogos in Calcutta, other than tho Government colleges, plus, either 
n separate university or a separata body for tho colleges outside Calcutta. This 
may seem indeed o dangerous, if not n useless, multiplication; but I have reasons 
for my nrgnincnls. Tho first of those reasons is tho history of tho present institution. 
It Los grown to enormous proportions, nnd outgrown any possibility of cificicnt 
worldng. Jt is needless to prove tho Bclf-evidcnt fact of the failure of tho present 
University to meet oduoationnl needs. Tho second ground is that tho financial' 
basis of tlio Government institutions is gunranlced, nnd tho mnn.’igcmcnt is in 
hotter hands than tho great niniority of private institutions. Government institu- 
tions can secure educational cflicicncy whore other colleges have to bainneo their 
accounts by taking in ns many students ns possible irrespective of cdncntionnl. 
cfrioicncy, cspeoinlly as educational clficicncy and passing examinations are by no 
means synonymous. Tho third ground is that it is liopelcss to ncliiovo educational 
cfiicioncy in a university which ocoommodntes colleges of so varied equipment nnj 
efficiency ns tho various colleges in Calcutta (not to mention Bengal, Assam, and 

liinny other reasons impel me to support nn idea which I should certainly resist 
in mr omi country. The general attitude of tho people towards^ Government ns 
tho Deux ex maehina in education ns well ns in industry is n most important point. 
In India wo hove ono of tho most socialistic Governments in tho world, albeit it ia 
in form bureaucratic. This general idea of tho powers of Government ns nn 
entrepreneur, or manager, arises no doubt from tho fact that it is stable while many 
things nroimd It are in n slate of flux. In education this ide.a of Government 
mnnngomont may no doubt ho seriously combated, but tho tempered autonomy of 
the present University does not convince mo that autonomy in this country in 
matters educational is successful. It is surely not without moaning that many of 
our locol abuses are traceable to some of tho individuals who lay down our university 
nomes. Are not some of the responsible authorities— the legislators and tho cxccutoiw 
of our University— roaponsihlo to some extent nt least for the abuse of numhors in 
some of out colleges? In speaking of outonomy I consider wo should lay emphasis' 
on tho autos n.s well ns tho nomos. A consideration of wlmt nutonomy really may 
moan will, I think, considorably niter its moaning. 
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I wisU firsl to indicnto wliot my Won of local Stnlo control is in Uio proposed 
University. Simply, it is lUo present Government colleges organised in a uniTcr^tT 
ivilb the rccjuisito governing bodies, faculties, etc., wilb a president or -vice- 
.obancollor or principal, rogiatrar, and university office. Tbo intermediary betweea 
Govoniinont and the Univomity would bo tbo president (or whatever the chief offida! 
woro imined), and in no matter of internal control would Government bo able 
to override the decision of the University bodies without independent neutral 
judgment. Tlio furtlier organisation of such a University 1 need not give for it 
is n matter of detail ; but 1 wish to combat any notion that I am supporting a State 
university wlioro Government may dictate matters of university management 
Such a fear to ino hcoins perfectly illusory. I served for several years as a professor 
of political science in tbo rrcsidency College, but I nover received one worf froi; 
Govommont as to what to teadi or not to tench. Xor in any matters of teaclung 
interest am I aware of Government interfering in tbo college. Jfor, again, did I 
ever teach any sentence in potitieat science which was not my own conviction apart 
froin ony possible interests of the local Government. I am unaware of any difficulties 
arising in any ono of the many American State universities on matters of Govem- 
montni^ interference. I know of one instance in an Australian university where 
tbo Univ’orsity — non-Statc — refused a grant for a chair bec-ansu tbo endoTving ageing 
-(Gorommciit) l.aid down certain conditions ns to teaching. IIoTrevor mjanoai 
. tiro results of the State control of education may have been I do not think anyouo 
can accuse the Gorman universities of lack of gooil work. Not a theory of education, , 
iiiit a theory of tlio State, fed Gorman minds in tbo direction which has proved to 
4lisnstrous. , 

Tlio incaning of both a State tmivorsity and an autonomous university depends on 
Uio obaractor of the State and on tbo charnctor of tbo body to whieli autonomy is 
granted. Two big attempts at autonomy have failed in the Calcutta University, 'and a , 
third (unless indeed some rndieal change is made in the tj'pe of university control 
within tbo Univeraily) is doomed to the fate of its predecessors.^ The GcYcmmcnt 
colleges, whicli Government has definitely decided to support as first-grade colleges, • 
are much superior to tbo greet majority of local colleges. They are held' in the 
iliigbost esteem by tlic Bengalis themselves. The fact that tboy arc State colleges 
bos not led to any peculiar form of pro-Govemment teaching or organisation; it has 
merely meant cffioieiiey, and that lack of "intorfcrence and the presence of efficiency 
I consider could be reproduced in the wliolo of which they would be parts. Pnra- 
•dosical thougii it may seem, the State university would bo the most autonomous^ 
university in India simply because it would bavo tbo best equipment and staff. 

In speaking of autonomy wo nro sometimes apt to adopt too readily the standard 
•of^tVcBtom universities. A western univeniity plays a very important part 
in the guidance of public affairs. Though not a part of Govornraent it is a 
most influential member of tbo deliberative organ of Government. It can dictate 
to the country because of its position and influence — a position .and influence tested 
'by centuries of oxpcrionce. In India wo bavo not roaebed the stage where the 
universities can dictate. Too often they require to bo dictated to ; far from being 
;guidcs, they require guidance tliomselves. Por many years they will bo unable to 
tnko a place in public life equivalent to that taken by western universities. They 
■ must remain in a state of irapilago till tbo basis on which they nro built is fojind, 

* and that basis is the schools and good public spirit. Absolute autonomy ^is, there, 
fore, a far-off ideal as yet. Tlio autonomy will remain relative to tfic inherent ability 
of tbo institution to command it. ■ ^ 

Tbo next point on whiob I baso mj arpimont is financial. Government is the 
-chief sourco of endowment in university institutions, the endowments consisting 
-either in actual support, ns in Government colleges, or in recurring or non-rccurring 
grants, ns in aided colleges end the University itself. Financially, the basis of a separate 
university, os the present financial position, of tbo University and colleges is, seems 
“to mo nnanswcmblo. It may be nigued, however, that in Calcutta it would bo guile 
possiblo to unite all University institutions under Government financial control with- 
-out Eoparaling tbo existing Government, institutions from tbo University at all. To 
this my anawer is that in a sebomo like this no satisfneiory solution will be found 
either for Govommont or the University. Assuming that a Calcutta University is to 
*bo established on the linos laid down in the London Commission Report, this Univorsity 
-will have full financial control over the constituent colleges. To make other- colleges 
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fit constituting members much money wouid hovo to bo spent — even to ronoh tho Icveli 
of effioicnoy of tlio Government institutions. The level of tiie best, therefore, would 
bo dragged down to tlie level of the weekest. Only by financial and ocadomic 
equality, roughly, can a university of the Haldano typo bo successful. I submit 
that to try to do so in Calcutta would ho to drag down tho best. 

Then, again. Government can hardly be expected to give funds for a purpose- 
like this. Government can gnnrontee its own institutions, but without oflicors 
rcsponsiblo to Government it cannot guarantee the proper expending of money 
once n grant is given. The records of tho University show very oonsidorahla traces 
of nnnncinl troubles between the Government of India and the University’, and, 

I should^ think, these records would increase very materially in a university which, 
to save itselfj had to buttress tho weakest at tho expense of tho strongest. 

It may bo pointed out thot financially the present University would lose con- 
siderably by the proposed innovation. I fail to see how it could lose very for, savo- 
thnt tho restriction of numbens would lessen tho Icc-lncomc. This argument, how- 
ever, seems unsound in itself. If the orgument is sound tben no justification, 
exists for tho existence of Pntnn, Rangoon, or Dacca. Tho present financial basis 
of tho University is, to my mind, thoroughly unsound. Tho M.A. classes are sup- 
ported by percentages of matriculation ond other foes taken by tho University. 
The institution of tho Pntnn University must already have made a considornblo 
difference in the estimates. In this connection, however, it may bo said that I am 
advocating unnecessary and oxpcn.«vc mnehincry. I hovo already said that in the- 
State University the only extra machinery I regard as necessary is a chief officer, a 
registrar, and office. If tho Patna University can start witli its present material 
so can a State university in Calcutta. The expanse to Government need bo prac- 
tically nil above tho present grants for I consider that, on tho arts side at least, 

0 raising of fees would bo feasible immediately. That this raising of fees is pos. 
siblo may bo gauged from tho foot that about 800 students— so Mr. Wordsworth 
informs me — in excess of tho numbers admitted were ready to pay tho oxisUng 
Us. 12. Rxominntion fees would, as in tho Univosity, amount to n considcTablo 
sum^ available for management exponscs. Tho only foes that tho State University 
should not command would be the fees of the joint matriculation board, tho disposal 
of which for the present might bo left to tho new Calcutta University. Each imivcrsily 
or college, however, should have full control over any fees which it might roiso by nn 
entrance examination separate from the joint hoard examination. The State University 

1 odvocalo, therefore, if nccoptnblo on other grounds, nec^ not be regarded ns impossible 
on tho ground of finance. Tiio financial implications of improvement in this. University 
would be no more than the similar implications for tho improvement of the existing 
institutions. I may also add that I consider the guarantee of Government would bo 
to many private individuals nn attraction for private foundations. 

Tho co-oxistonco of two universities in one town, again, need not forbid tho 
formation of o State university. The fact that lliere nyo several examples of successful 
universities existing side by side in the some town might itself prove tho invalidity 
of this objection, but with' the peculiar rbflsons prevoiling in Bengal this argument 
seems to me to bo purely tbcoreticnl. In no country do similar university conditions 
exist. Pinnneioliy, cducotionally, socially, the arguments for a State university seem 
particularly strong. The strength of one university would bo a source of strcngtii to * 
the other. Healthy emulation in universities in the samo centre would produce far 
more salutary results than the unhealthy competition of colleges. College organisation, 
in colleges of unequal standard, means a level suitable to tho weakest. Competing 
universities menu a survival of the fittest; not that I imply that one will kill tho 
other, but that tho test of tho world will msko or mar tho influence of each university. 
Status and kudos will depend on work done. Competing standards will mean com- 
petition among high standards or ft struggle for tho best; and this can hardly fail to bo 
honcficial. The organisation of rcscarcli work, it may ho said, will prove wasteful. 
Here, again, I disagree. With tho co-ordinating power of Government each 
univereity will dovolopo on particular lines without duplicating tho work of its 
iipighhour. The doterminnlion of sneh lines will depend on tho particulor fitness 
of each university for the proposed work. 

For the new Calcutta Universitv I advocate an organisation such ns that recom- 
mended for the now University of London, viz., a university composed of consti- 
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turiit coIIpros. I iieutl OJilnrfio no further on tlii» organisation than to mention tam» 
salient points. ' 

Tho Univcwily will consist of constituent colleges, 1 do not presume to 
niontion wliioli cullc>ge.s will constituto tlio Unirorsity, but I hold strooRlj tfiat 
tlieso colli'gos hlioulil nil do aimilnr work, and enjoy n similar statoa. 1 BtronEly 
opiiosc any idea oi nukordinating tlio colleges to a university of tiio tvno of 
once proposed University of StcllcnboM;h^ or of tho present typo in CalcnUa. On 
general eduentiiinal principles 1 accept aa fundamental tho postulate of tlioHaldans 
Commission liiat lliorn sliould ho close OKSOcintion of post-graduato and undu- 
groduato work, 'i'iio argutnonia of that Commission seem to me comdusire, and 
to o^anisQ a university ro ns to travesty tho prineiplo laid down would, in my 
opinion, court disaster from the very foundation. In tho present organisation thj 
main body of the posb<grnd unto n-ork is dono apart from colleges, and, even 
granting the abolition oi ilio .standards which make tho present post-graduate wort 
possible, I hold timl only in such a rcciprorating sclicmc ns tho Ifaltinno Commissioa 
iidrccnteK is bound, frictionlccs work yiossiklo. The presont machine works with s 
itiaxiimiin of frirtion and a minimum of cITicicncy in this rcsjiect, as in many others 
and to eliminate this friction I hold that it is ni«c<>snry to organise Uic Univenity 
!n suelt a srny ns to nbolibli tho present tug of war between the colleges and the 
Univernity. The jiroBont university organisation for tho post-graduate work, I 
conbidcr, should he absorbed in a uttivernily college, 'lliis univerbity college might 
for some time eontiiiuc in tho probcnl university buildings, but or funds permit 
be rernoiTil to nit easily accossiblo site in the biibiirbs, srliero land is cheap and 
opportunities for ,/iirtlior development possiblo. Xo groat ndrnnco in buildiop 
is possible with laud consisting a lakh of rupees per higha. The taking over of llic 
present unlvcraUy buildings by (lio Stoto Untvcrsily miglit bo fncllitafcd acre 
" Belvedere ” given to the new CalcttUo University but 1 do not Icnow what purpests 
tlio Ooveniment may have in tiew for tlio old Lieiifenniit-Oovonior’a house. Te 
my ,mind, it could bo utilised for university purposes os wisely as for any ollitr 
purpose. 

The present univerbity chairs and Iccluresliips would ho absorhed ia a 
university college. 1 have in other parts of these answers given my opinions oa 
the cre.slioii of tiniversity chairs. fcviieiisis’O chairs are wnsto of our nntionsl 
economy. All efiorfs must bo concentrated on making pucca our existing malcns*. 
and, ns far as flio University is concerned, in its o^vn organisation this depends on 
the work of tho colleger,, Tlic basis of tho schools, of course, is even more imporlinl 
— far more important hero than inI.iondnn, and tlio reconstruction of tliat ■Cnkeisiky 
led tho Coininis.sionors to say (p.sragrnph 130) that; — tlio only way in which tlir 
standard of .s. degree r.nn be ninintainod is by the maintaining of the staadard of 

the edueation timt l«nds up to it Our whole schema of^thc reorganisation 

of the University may indeed bo biid to rest, uyion the tnith of this view." 

The standard of teaclicrs in tho coUc^c.s tinder the nreoent ntxangemenls is in 
danger of being undermined by tho University. Tho best young men and berf 
teaeherB Imvn been trackeil down nnd captured by tho post-graduate sclionio ana 
■ many colleges — oven Government, colleges — find it difficult to get good men for utetf 
work, nnd such good men ns they do have rwign to servo -tho University. Snen 
antagonism is perfectly fatal nnd, to my mind, tho only strong centralised university 
* possible will be one constituted on the I/indon Universif.v lines. Not only will th® 
colleges fight tooth and noil against a university organisation to which they uiu 
bo Infortor, but if the organisation is introduced the colleges will die a natural, 
though perhaps, a lingering death. The colleges, fberefore, 1 consider should: — 

(A) Hove a similar status. , , , „ 

(B) Have similar control over their work, on tho Imes laid down by the Haldane 

Commission. . , , . . 

(0) Bo in no u-iso subordinated to a separate and superior tody such os the prewnt 
organisation promise to bo. • ’ 

Tlio present relation of tho University and colleges (minus tho post-graduate work) 
would bo infinitely preferable to a university with advanced work and a separate, 
superior staff, with tho oolloges limping bclpiossly behind. 

The orgonisation of «ic University should bo based on tho faeulties, also as in the 
Haldano Hopoti. 
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Tho University should have full control over the fee system of the University. 
“ Economical administration of limited fimds "i says the Haldane Report, referring 
to college competition, “ is inconsistent with financial rivalry between independent 
institutions ". Complete financial control of the University over the colleges in 
Calcutta is impossible ds some colleges have other aims besides education. The Uni> 
versity should have full control over the appointments to colleges 6ut, here again, in 
Calcutta diversity of interests among colleges will create difficulties. As regards the 
appointment of teachers the difficulty may bo solved by the University being able 
-definitely to accept or reject a teacher as a university teacher on the advice of the 
faculties, and to dictate to colleges the terms necessary for teachers if the colleges 
do not come up te standard. 

The feo question is a very difficult one, especially ns the main body of the incotno 
of many of tho colleges is derived from fees. Having no figures by mo I nm unablo 
to say what js tho percentage of the total college^ incomes paid by fees. On general 
grounds, I judgo that tho percentage is very high. This, however, is immaterial 
to my present argument, which is that tho intor-collcgiate fee competition should 
bo completely abolished among tho colleges chosen ns constituent colleges. This in 
a college of constituent colleges I regard ns absolutely essential. The University, 
therefore, should control tho fees, though it might, as a matter of office procedure, 
ollow free collection in tho separate colleges, apportioning their fees to each college 
according to tho number of students. This docs not mean that colloges could not 
levy fees ihomsclvcs for college purposes. Tho University could not control either the 
endowments or private sources of income 'of tho colleges ; but it could dictate the 
terms of its teachers woro tho standards of colleges unsatisfactory. In ovory case 
the University could decide who wore to bo tho professors, associate ptofcssois, 
readers, etc. 

Tho equality of tho fees must mean a general equality of staff, equipment, 
and work done among tho colleges. This must in its turn imply financial ability 
of tho collcgo.s to Boc^iro a place in tho University. This financial ability will 
depend on private incomo from cndonTncnts, contributions, otc., fees, shares of 
university funds, and shares of Government grants given by llio University. 
The University will decide where grants are necessary and dictate how they 
are to bo spent. Tho fnoultics will advise in tlicsc motters, and tlic executive 
body decide, Tho limitatiou of numbers will bo n necessary occompaaimont 
of good work, and this limitation of numbers, unless oitber Government or 
private sources help, will mean a rise in fees. For the financing of this University 
1 also tliink tliat at tho beginning special arrangements should bo made for tho 
matriculation foes, whereby the greater part, if not the wliolo. of tho fees (of the 
joint board) should he given to tlio University. No detailed scheme of finance can 
be worked out, however, till tho sixo of tlio University and tlio selection of tlio 
colleges is made, and that I am not quniified to do. TIio chief difficulty in finance 
will arise through the limitation of numbers and tho consequent necessary raising 
of fees. ‘Were the colleges at present efficiently managed on_ their present fees and 
with their present numbers tho financial rearrangements in tho now Fni versity 
would not ho difficult. Doubling tlio fees and halving tho liiimbors would help ; but 
tho outcry against siicli a course would be almost overpowering. No other outlet 
from the difliciilty, Iiowover, .scorns obvious mile's in tho new University practically 
the old standards are to continue. Tho only other soiireo of income outside private 
Bouroca is, in Bomo way .or other, a robbing of Peter to pay Paul, whether Peter 
bq other univerBitiea or colleges or tho unfortunate ryot. 

Tilts brings mo to anolher point, vh., ray reason for excluding from this 
university tho institutions I include in tho State University. From tho previous 
paragraph tlio financial reason will ho obvious. Tho financial difficulty in tho new 
Calcutta Univoraity will bo acute; in the Slate Univereity it will bo easily boIvccI; 
Iionco my sovoranco of tlio ono from tlio other. This gives another reason — the 
need for a " model ”. Iho question of slnndnrds is trontod sojinrately in another 
part of this question, but liero I may say liiat a Slate university can^moro than 
any other institution pursiio the single-minded aim of education. Even in a strong 
Cnlantta University of tho typo I propose certain non-cdiientionnl aims must enter. 
Jlisslonaty colloges, for example, must remain missionary institutions ond they will 
resent tho financial orrongomonts and the comploto control of appointments which the 
Haldane Commission gives to tho Universily. The fce.stnff-cquipment.numhers ques- 
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tion ngntii tiiii'.l nri»c. To iitciudi' oiio iiiAtitotion niid ^ltoul()enl nbovo tbo olhm 
iiriti;;i; ui bni'l: to llio tovi't of tliP wfnliMl; to erc/ilo n i'(ntrnt histUutlon aboTO, nnd apart 
from, till' i'ollt>('ifl util continue Ui« tinr inntend of mnkiii^ {ir-nco. In tho mslUr 
of hUiiiiIiiTilK, too, llir Btnln Uiifvorhity could do iiivalualilfi viork. Jxicnl univrraily 
iiliiTidnid>> nro «fi\|oU<>d lartti'b' Iron* «‘«nt of a pTO)>i<r iicraiioctiit*, nnd'tlu'ie 
dt<tl*rtioii« toiul to Iw-coino atnndflrdo If not I'ornn U"! in time. The Idea nf “ modol ** 
ftillo>*ei nliicli tiRK Iw'en the ivorktni; principle of (Sot eminent for many year* *as 
liast'ii on till*! niiiuiiiption. and ulint in true of llto mnnllcr unit in true of tbo 
greater. A “ model " iiinvenitir. (liongli the nnine " mmlel " in to jne objection* 
dill", in at liigir.nl nn a inode] rollege; in fact, the inwlel cotlego lian up to jiorr brm 
very inueli iiniiipernl Ix-cailM' of itn very nnn*modci int-dinm of life. Were tho n«d 
for mixlcln or working Idrnin not hrt plainly ncronnary In India, vero university 
atnndarda a* vtllod o« they are in the Weet and the attitndo of the people toKardt 
thorn i-itnilnr to that In tlie Weat, and ivrrc nil Korkrri. and Jnstitulion* stngle-rcind^ 
educationi^ta, 1 rhoutd ho tho last to nnk for n Qoreminent un{von.ily. lacing facts 
rw they nro, however, I sea no liolter nay out of oar diiliculty than by wtabtisainc 
ft Stato Univenity. 

I’or aiioh n iiniti rsjty localiMtion Is nereo-ary. The Ilnidnne Commission rMognSre* 
tile iieres^iiy fnr lorili*.alion in London nnd, in my opinion, tho new Caleollft Uinvenity 
should he localierri in Calnilto. Tlio question of the tnofut*!! colleges i* treated 
separntoly below. 

The organhation of the ronlrol of this Univeniity etiouM nho bo ca tho ljn» 
laid down by the l'nivi«r*ily of laMidon, whatever the nnmenelntnre of the bodie* 
might ho, i.e., a legiilativo I'O'ly (tho 1/mdnn Cotirt or l^oc.il Senate), an execulire 
body, tnainly Government nominees (the I.nndon Senato or l/wil Syndirale). an 
fteadi'mle eounefl, the faeultie*, boanls of etu.lies, etc. Tlte reksUoriB bolwttn 
Ibi'se migbt rotiRlily le* oiinilar to thow* of the T/indon p.aMllels. Th" Corernmenl 
itoinlnis’S on tho executive Itodv almnid nil l>o oethe edneationlxts. the appointments 
being, ns far ns po'-iible, er-e/peio, {.f„ piwn to holders of cerlnin posts, the other 
inernliera nlso being fS-off.eia, nmingfd p>’rhnpt hy eollege* or by rutalioa of eertsia 
posts. A fnll-iiino henil of Uio University is requircrl, to bn nominited by Iht 
(toiernmeiit of India, «s nt present, nnd to Im the oflirinl intermedinry between the 
Itniversity nnd the Government. 

At present, tlie linivrrvity hnn rerlnin ntercolyptrl rules to reeuro ndcqunlo steiSsg 
nnd equipment of colleges, llitee rules nre of n more or le»H mechanical type, f.j., 
ini isling on n miiiiiniim numher of ntsf! for afTilintlon to the hennurs alsndnrd,’ demand- 
ing minimum (jusUfie-stions for certain typ-'s of leschers. The nJucation Pqiartmenl 
hi various times has tried to eeeuro eflieienry in Government institutinus by airnilsr 
messures, eiieii ni having n minimum ratio between the tmmbeni of students and' the 
numhom of teacliem. Tho various < flort i of Imlh the Univcrrily nnd Government 
hove mot with eome puccef,,,bul the constant lapeea srldeh have to be dealt with bk 
I ndiestive of n Inel; of principle in tin' whole Byntcm, Tlie Univereily, ns I have tried 
to point out nire.sdy, is founded on n Wcslem riiodel, nnd tries to work to Western ideals 
witlinut n due n]ipreeintian of tbo’*' Idealn. The at.sndnrd of work is infinitely below 
the niandnrd in the West, end the esistenee of a low alnndnrd has led, It I mny^wi 
put it, to tlie slsndardisslion of n ntandnrd svhieh is not n true standard. Tlie vast 
majority of tiio teaehera in the Univvr«ify are loeslly trained men, with no firet-hacd 
arqiiaintanrc wifli Western universities.' They necept, tlierefore, the standard that 
existed for tlipin, nnd judge every improvement or sethnek of tho University from 
that point of view. Just ns the University is bolli tho eaiise nnd effeet of bad teaching 
so its traditions arc both n enni’n nnd nn effect of had stnndnrds. 

Tlie tliffieulty of securing ndequnto staffs, nnd equipment thus depends on tho 
Interprclntion of tho word ** ndemmto Whnt lins pns'cd ns adequate in tho Mst 
ns, say, jiulged hy tho mniiy nflilintion or inspection reports, has been accepted at 
the only possihlo ndeqiiney under the rirrumsl.aiiees lij* both the University nnd the 
Government of India. A rvunpnrison of the ideals of adequacy ns helween tho 
equipment, of inony of the colleges nnd that of tho srnnllcr universities or coliegos 
in tlie West ahows'n rornnrknhlc divorgenro, so much so that it is difficuU to compare 
tho inatitutionn na university institutions at all. In only n few cases hnvo colleges 
equipped tlinmsnives nbove tho minimum tlint is neeess.sry for inuring or preserving 
nflilintion. Disinterested imprwreraenta for tlie enfce of educ.stionni efficiency, apart 
from certoin university rcqulrcnrcnts, nro very cxceptionnl. 
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To mj mind, wbat> is primaTtl; wanted is n radical change of outlook, both 
mental and moral, regarding university work. The cultural, as distinct from the 
utilitarian end, requires cultivation. For a revolution of outlook a long process 
of reform is necessary; but, inasmuch ns that reform must start from within, some 
sort of mochnnicnl devices must he found out to help tho chango to come about. 
It is n dilBcult tiling to hedge around witli laws and regiiLitions an institution 
which should bo n law to itself; but experience hits proved not only that these laws 
arc necessary hero, but also that tho laws must at once bo comprehonsiro and 
stringent. The University at present docs not lock for rules and regulations, but 
it lacks the proper spirit for enforcing them. This lock of tho proper spirit of 
fulfilling laws is, I am afraid, one of tho ohnrnctcristics of tho people. Its most 
common manifestation is the desire to find exceptional cases, tho desire to defeat 
law, rather than to fulfil it. The resiliency and elasticity of law possible in a smoll 
institution is impossible in a big organisation like tho University. Generally 
speaking, large organisations require rigidly enforced law; hence, the much abused, 
but none tho loss well-justified, * red-tape ' of Government. Tho excessive legalism 
which porrndos the people of Bengal is, again, a enuso of many laws, for such 
legalism replaces tho spirit of tho law by tho letter of tho law. In tho University, 
therefore, lugubrious ns is the necessity, is wanted not only a general constitution, but 
a constitution hedged in and buttressed by iiintimernblo smiul rules and law's. 

In a scheme for tho guaranteeing of proper staff and equipment of colleges T 
consider, therefore, that a proper spirit is fiiiidnmontal, and tliat a constitution 
with definite rules and regulations is necessary. Certain methods of management 
might also bo suggested, hut these depend on the orgonisation of the university or 
universities in tho future. 

The first thing necessary is to secure staff, and that implies good salaries and 
security of {enure. How the salaries nre to bo found is another question. At present, 
however, even with good salaries it is very difficult to find good men. Anyhow, good 
salaries and security of tenure are necessary conditions of good work in any university. 

SccondIy 4 in a university possessing colleges there must bo very strict limitation of 
numbers. This question of numbers, with its implications, I have dealt with in toy 
• articles which appeared in the Calcutta Jieview. The difficulty of numbers and finance 
is olso treated tliorc and in other parts of these answers. 

Thirdly, there must bo an extremely strong inspecting agency. 

Fourthly, and in many woys this is tho most important ol nil, tho control of the 
University must bo in the hands of men who know and appreciate whnt good univcrsiti 
standards arc. Tho interpretation of tho word ** adequate " must be in proper hands'. 

In connection with tho Inst of these points, it is necessary to raise tho question 
cf the employment of Europeans and extra-India educated Indians. As a Western 
system of education prevails in this country, and ns we must work up to ideals set 
by Western universities, it seems to mo imporntivo that we should employ, ns far 
os we can, those who have a knowledptc of Western universities. If we eontiniic to 
work as we nro doing the standard already set up in this country will hecomo tho 
standard of Indian universities. We want people to raise this standard and keep 
it up, and o.vpcricace has proved that, without a coiisidcmblo leaven of European 
experience, the standard cannot be raised, and cannot be kept up. I, therefore, 
advocate the policy of appointing Europeans or Eiiropc-cdncntcd Indians to re- 
sponsible posts ill the University. This I regard ns n purely temporary niensiiro. 
a measure to Inst long enough to establish a good standard, and make that standard 
siifficiontiv strong to Inst. Once good standards beeomo traditions the need for the 
oxtr.a-India educated ofileor will automatically disappear. Not only in matters 
purely academic, but. in colleges in other matters as well, is a good European 
influence nccc6s,sry. Tiio type of officer necessary is not the pure scholar, but tho 
scholar-man-of-afTairs, the officer who can teach, indeed, but one who also can 
organise and take a lively interest in affairs outside his tencliing work. 

A view like this in those days seems soniewlin; nntiqiiated, but on logical grounds 
I can SCO no way out of it. A Western system requires Western experience. As on 
nil matters educational, I regard this ns transitional : in fact, if it is not to bo 
transitional, I fail to see tho use of the European at nil. 

Another method of setting nn and keeping up standards of staffing and equip- 
ment is Government control. Tlio general question of Government, control I treat 
in another part of this question, and the question of the relations of universities 
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to loCfll Govcmincnts or tlio Imperial Govammpiit is treated iu my onswer to ^cstioa 
1-i. Tlio only point 1 to cmptiashc liero in the present clivcrccnco of ctandani 
between Government enllc(;en nnd private colleges (I uxcent certain mir<iiotiary coUega), 
Working on tlio tiieory of model coIIokcs, n theory which, however, it has earned 
out only in part, the Govcniniont of liengal tins definitely worked on an ideal (ar 
higher than Uio minimuin prescribed by the University. The theory of model 
collcgea wos meant to net as a working ideal to other collcgi’S, hut how far the modtl 
acted may bo gauged from tbo present condition of many of Uicso colleges. Iho 
appreciation of tlio Jlengali for tiicao collcgea may bo judged from tlio compelitica 
to enter the Prohidcncy.Collego though tho fees there ore double what they ore ot other 
cpllogos. It is n peculiar thing that Oovprmnnnt, niiicti rcceitcs so miicli vitupera- 
tion in eortain quarters, ehoiild rcceivo this signal compliment from the Iwlter ciasa 
parents of Itongnl nnd their sons. 

To keep up standnrda of work, ortpmisnliona nro neccanary whicli will utilieo 
the bent forces in tlio unis'crsltics. A glanco at the potential nnd actual forces 
ot tlio ^rciont University will almw nt onre tliat a large number of fellowships of 
tho University U hold by men who rarely iako part in tho University doliLcnu 
tions in the sciinlo. Tlicro is a number of ornamental posts wliicli, for oft that 
they have mrnnV to univcrBitv" work, miglit well bo abolished or replaced with 
olTectirc posts. Then agiiiii. the disparity of intensU between certain sections of 
tho University lins led to tho practical withdrawn! ot a niiinher of men from 
university politics. Tlio Mwlicsl College Intercts on the University nro coa- 
eonlcntious, na also tho Civil Engineering College interests, and very naturally 
tho icaelicrs in these collcgea, espcdally the Medical ColI>'ge, hive little interest in 
tho interminable wrangles conducted by tho meinbera of tho arts nnd law faculties 
in tho senate. Tliis in one of my main baron for advocating n break-up of tho prcrenl 
organisation, placing tho sinnlc-intcrc'-t colleges in the now unitary University. 
Added to (his dispnrlU ot interests is the impossibility ot utilising (he best motcrial 
in tlio University. Two of tho liosl equipped rolleges in tho Universily are tho 
Dacca and Cotton Colleges. Rsvo wdtli great loss of timo, money, work, and energy, 
how possibly can tho Vnisersily ntiliso the advice of theso colleges or their rtatia? 
The mohissil rollcges have long since rocognired that, owing to the very organb- 
nlion of wliicli they ore port, Cnienttn controls mo'-t things, n control which is made 
even Ies,s ngrcoablo by tlio fact that many disagreenlilo results rome^from it, II ii 
niiecniininie, unedurntiniinl, unfair, nnd unre.S'onnblo tliat nn organisation of seek 
dimensions and qualities siioiiid continue. A University of tho Calcutta typo exists 
only to serve o big arcs. Siiico the Inccjition of tlie Calculla UnivcrBily tho University 
lins lost four provinces, nnd tho same arguments for tho greater los*es hold for the 
less. Tho Punjab could not ho managed from Calcutta; nor can Rangoon, A?.s.sm, 
Dacca, or Rajshahi, I liold (hat our new orgsnisntion should allow for not unlvemlt; 
centres of tho present type, but aelj-etnlrt*. Only in this way can I sen that the 
lorccA of the country can properly bo utilised. 

Tlio conslittition of botli tho legislature and eseciitivo of tho Dijiversity should 
bo very largely on nn rx-officio basis. Tho system of election wlilrh prevails at 
present has been tho roTciTo of auccessful. Principals of colleges nro frequently 
not members of tho sennlo or eyndieato, though (lieir own junior ofiiecrs may be. 
Tcachorg and principals, again, by tho systom of election, are frequently ou8t» by 
practising lawyers. Election, again, lins unfortunately turned very largely cn 
1 acini grounds, nnd tr-affieio nrrongements would largely circuihvent this. Even 
on technical bodies, such ns tho board of studies in tcnetiing, I linvo seen the voting 
go against tho principals of tlio only tcchnic.sl colleges ot their kind in Bengal on 
rnotal grounds. If it is nrcess.sry to hnvo Europeans nt nil, Europeans nnd Indians 
should work together on friendly grounds, iuit (he present system allows for this 
pominncnt soro of racial voting. In my opinion, n very largo proporlion of posts 
on both tho sennto nnd syndiento Elionid bo held tx-offieio by ofiieors of tho principal 
university institutions. This solves automatically, too, dif&cultics caused by oQlccts 
going on leave. Their acting siicccssor.s automatically would tako up nil their 
duties. . 

I support, ihereforo, (ho ropresentations of dcGnito posts, whether in universities 
or oollcgos, in any university organisation. Tlio number and kind ot these posts 
would follow tlio typo of organisation adopted. In tho"unitnry University every 
subject or department would bo rcprcscntca on the legislature by the chief teacher 
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or toaolicrs, or the heads of tbo dopartmonts and on the cxcoutivo the hcods of the 
medical, arts, toaoliing, onpnooniig collogCB or departments would sit, pZws 
certain other cx-officio officers, both outside ond inside the University — the great 
majority being from inside tlie University. There also would bo officers elected by the 
faculties. On the legislative would sit certain ex-officio officers from outside the 
University, certain officers elected by outside bodies, and a number elected by the 
graduates. Tlio latter (elected by the graduates) must always bo included to keep 
alive the interest of the graduates in their University, to make the University ns 
fnr as possible n corporate whole. _ I consider, however, that election should be 
reduced to the minimum possiblo in favour of the ex-officio princiiile. Nothing 
can bo said for a system which, os tho present docs, elves little or no chanco to the 
heads _ of tho most _ important institutions and well-known college teachers and 
organisers. There is much in tho often quotod criticism that the University is 
“ run *' by elected lawyers, not by tlio actual workers in tho llniversity. Standards 
of university work can hardly bo expected to bo uniform or satisfactory when the 
strougicst influences in setting standards arc excluded from both the Icgislotivo ond 
oxecutivc of tho University. 

For the orgamsation is necessary also full-time officers, tho numbor varying 
occording to tho university. In each of tho organisations I support, I advocate a 
fuli-timo president, principal, or vicc-chancclior, whatever ho moy bo called, with 
deputies, as the necessity of the case may bo. Ur the fcdorol.offiliating body I think 
tho chief officer should also bo a tonring officer. 

Then, again, in Uic federal affiliating University a strong inspecting body will 
be necessary, Tlio inspcclors should invariably havo Western experience. In tho 
new C.alcutta University such as I advocate 1 consider that in tho executive body 
Government should nominate a considerable proportion of tho members on thj 
linos laid down by the ITnldano Commission for London. Tho case for Government 
nomination is infinitely stronger in India than in London. This nomination should 
be so used as to guarantee individuals vvho have strong idcos on liigh standards being 
included in the University oxccuftvie, nhnfcvcr that c.vcculivo moy bo called. Such 
Q measure will, indeed, be ‘ unpopular *. but why unpopularity should defeat univers- 
ity ends I foil to see. No university is a populor body, such os a house of repre- 
sentatives. It should ho n guide to the people, formed by tbo best men among 
the people. It should bo independent of (he vox popidi. Perhaps with now outlets 
for the locol vox populi the UnivorsUies may bo loft alone to develop in their own 
"’ay. f 

In nil university organisations I loy great stress on the position and powers ol 
the {acuities, as outlined in tho Ilaldano Ilcporl. 

Tho orgnnisolion of two univorsities in Calcutta leaves still to^ bo orgonised 
the vast moss of university material which exists in Uio present orgonisntion outside 
Calcutta. (I assume that Dacca and Rangoon are to havo separato universities.) 
This question may bo di6cu.sscd independent of tho conlroversinl questions which moy 
be raised by the proposed division of tho Calcutta colleges into two universities. 
The general principles wliicU 1 favour nro : — 

(A) Tho colleges in the mofussil should exist in on organisation independent oi 

' tho universities in Calcutta. 

(B) These colleges should bo allowed considernblo autonomy in tho monngoment 

of Ihcir own courses. 

(C) Definite conconlrolion should toko place in certain colleges, to bo chosen from 

reasons of position, present strength, and likely future possibilities, those 
colleges to bo the nuolcus of futur^ universities, on the basis roughly of one 
university per ndministmlivc division of tho prorinee of Boiignl, and one 
for Assam. 

Tbo separation of the mofussil colleges from the Calcutta institutions I consider 
tioccBsary for the good both of Calcutta and the mofussil. In Calcutta wo^ can have 
Iwo universities organised os efficient working institutions on a good basis; in the 
moluBsll wo must continue to work with tho makeshift fcdcrol-affilinting system, and 
at tiio outset I may say that I favour a fwleral-affilinting system in wliioh no con- 
ccnlrntion will take place anywhere but in the colleges. Tliis temporary system i 
consider necessary for a variety of reosons. 
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In tlio firat jilnce, tlio mofmsil will provide Uio main Ixxly o( cnllcgca io cater fej 
tJio pr^s^tit largo numlcw. lor tho rednetion o( nnmbtni eannot be eflrcU'd in one tt'i 
swoop, tlius enabling Cnlcolta to resiat^ Uio nuinbora argument to wbicb tbe force oi 
circutnatances baa made tl>e prescnl Unirervity a virtiin. 

Secondly, the mofuasil collrgca nro of n varied type. Some nro relatively cfCcteatt 
many arc hopelrsHly incfllciciit tn ti'ork, slnff, equipment, nml buildings, tibo erwUoa 
of a Jilgh cOtcionev standard in oil in imiiosiiblc and, nitli tliat Smpoe-ibility, goia tiie 
iniposiibdity of (fernnnding an oven rote of fco. Uougbly, the prcRont Eystem cl 
affiliation should bold, ivltli variations mentioned below. Collegfs with their pret'ot 
affiliation may continue that affiliation till either Uie collegea automatically cease to 
bo uniren-ily collegea or till (ho offiliation la reinforced on the nuumption that the 
college will ultimately become on Independent unlvcTfily. 

Thirdly, tho repetition on the j.restnl gcogmpliicat lineit of the present 'Univewity 
would injure both that Univerrity and Uio mofuc'-il coUeget. 

Tlio wasiefulnesR of the rrisent ayatem nnd ito inefficiency, can be avoided, so far 
as Calcutta la concerned, uy organising tiin Calcutta University with tlio Calcutta 
innterinl. To repeal the old nontefulness would be, In my mind, fatal to nil dmiopaitnt. 
Cnictittn, tlicn'forc, should bo reparato nnd only in the ino(u<'<>il areas should the o'd 
system prevail, nnd that only as n temporary measure, Tire waalcfutncrs of the 
{edcral-affilinting principle in the inofui'-il is ju*.tificd only by it* present necessity, 
niul oven in tliat syatem «n*.trfulne's may be avoided by careful organifalion. 

Tlie inofusvil collegea must, aa (nr an poviiible, work on Calcutta standard*. To 
secure three standards will be one of tho problems of organisation. It Is c«*‘’nUal 
that the standardB of Calcutta should be pro erred, otberwiso the cnllcgcs will have 
no chnneo of development. Weak alandanls tend to become weaker : atrongcr stand, 
ards to bo etronger. It Is, tlierefore, of first-rate in>portanco that in a fivletal-allilial- 
ing universUy the deprecs should not bo nllowwl to lapso, or lag behind. The 
organisation (or the degree*, too, should be similar to (hat of Calcutta collf«s— at 
least in the beginning. DiiTcrent univorsitica mnv devilopc on different lints; out for 
tbo first years the univen-illes of Ikngnl should be orpanUed on similar line*, the 
similarly applying to a coneral mnlriculnlion examination, nnd Eimilar length of 
degree courses, 'lids slntunrUy in tho irofussll colleges would mean entrance to the 
university colirgen nt the present Intormedlatc stage (os worked out below), and rrith 
the final point of depnrlore at the D..\. stage. Such similarity need, however, only 
bo temporary, r.ach college stmutd develop on lines of its own; one might spedalUe 
in ngricuUure; one in oriental studies; only needles i dupb'e.ation of spcciab'salios 
should be avoided, and for thin the ro-oriUnntive authority of tlic vice-chancellw, cr 
perhaps o better term, tbe prc5ident, thould be sufficient. 

Tbo organisation of tbesc colleges should. In my opinion, bo on tbe following liner. 
At Ibc bond would be a chic! ofTtc.-'r — president I prefer a* n name — a full-time officer, 
appointed by the local Oovennnent, nnd paid by tbo local Oovemmont, on pna- 
eiplo similar to the present I’atnn organisation. Tlie same rliould apply to the repls- 
Irnr, The president sbould bo n touring officer, it being an essential part of bi* 
duly to visit each college once n year, and eftener if occasion demands. The office 
of this organisation should he In Calcutta or tho most accessible centre, fflio president 
should havo wide powers of executive netion in onlor to do nwnv with tho neees-ily 
of frequent meetings of tho executive, which should be composed partly of ex-ofjicio 
posts, nnd partly of officers nominated bv the Crown. The likoliho^ is tliat the 
members nominated by tbo Crown would bo Influential members of one or other of 
tho Cnlcntln ’University organisations. The er-offino posts might bo arranged on a 
rotation basis. Tl»f> legislature of the University sbonld be pnrllv nominated, partly 
elected, partly tx~offie\o, Tlio whole schemo of tho University should bo such ns to 
make frequent meetings unnoecssarv and, ns tho cliief colleges nro to have a eon- 
sidcmblo amount of autonomy, such meotlncs should he unnecessary savo at, sny,' 
quarterly periods for the Icgislaturo nnd monthly for tho cxceutivc. 

The place of tho cO'llcgcs in tho University will depend from tho very outset on tbo' 
function assigned to them- Those sclcetTed os future university centres sbould start 
at onco to set their houses in order. I suggest, hut I have no qualifications to do w> 
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ns I hnvc not visitod nil tho colleges, tlint the Government colleges be Inkon os centres 
oi dovolopmont, to ensure slabiliiy end stendinesa of development, as well as to instil 
local conGdcncc. This locnl confidence I regard ns of much importance, ns 1 believe 
that much private effort is likely to come forward to help local colleges with an assured 
future. The cost to Government would not be more than the cost of normal dcvclop> 
ment of the colleges in the present system. Tn nil probability the cost would be less 
owing to a later possibility of raising fees and to the chance of help from private 
sources. • 

These colleges should be given, ns soon ns possible, powers of internal examination, 
the rules and conditions of which would bo settled by the executive on the advice of 
the faculties. The assessors, external examiners, or co-examiuers would bo readily 
available from the two Calcutta universities, Flitnn, or Dacca and these, with the local 
teachers, would decide the degrees. The presence of examiners from different uni. 
versitics would ensure the keeping up of the standards. The scope of the cxnmin. 
ntion would be ilint set down by the University, in gcucrol terms, and the work done 
by the locnl teachers. Tliis vlnsticity of work and study would not only benefit the 
teacher and student, but be n considerable help to the individuality of the institution. 
Tile interplay of all those university instilulions would, I consider, be of the greatest 
value to higher education not only in Bengal, but India gonornlly. 

The Ecbcmo I advocate is, therefore, n cross between the present system and the 
proposed organisation of the Calcutta University. 1 have, however, still to spook of iht 
non.Eclcctcd colleges. Tliis scheme is made on the understanding that either my 
scheme given below or some other scheme bringing tho same results is to bo adopted 
to give n reasonable standard of university entrance. A glance nt tho liistory of many 
of tiio mofussil colleges wilt show (the same is (rue of Calcutta colleges too) that 
originally tliey started as schools, but college classes were opened to meet locnl 
demands. Several of tho existing colleges ore still working only to tho intermediate 
standard. Those norking nt present to tho intermediate standard should continue to 
work to tho new matriculation standard along with selected high schools. Others, 
already having affiliation, sliould gradually lose their nflilintion ns the degree students 
can bo nccommodnlcd in Calcutta and the selected colleges. For such colleges this 
means simply o reversion to their original work just ns many colleges reverted to 
bachelor degree work only with the introduction of the jirescnt regulations. Those 
wlio do grant degrees wilf bo examined on prineijile* similar to those of the selected 
colleges. Tho selected colleges siiould, ns soon ns practicable, give up tlicir inter- 
mediate work or hand it over to the high schools in tlio vicinity. Tho adjustments 
will necessarily follow individual ease*), though the generni principles laid down must 
hold for nil. The organisation of the new entrance examination is n separate question 
ultogcthcr. 

Many questions arise in connection with tliis proposed organisation. TIic first it 
tiiat though some separation is necessary the Calcutta degree .‘>hou]d still be conferred 
on students of mofussil colleges. I’crsonnlly, I prefer complete severance, the new 
iMiiversity being ' tho University of Bengal, tho present University becoming 
the University of Calcutta, tlic State University becoming the Presidency 
University of ' Bengal. Tlip independent mofussil organisation, however, might 
possibly be nti.sclied to tlie Calcutta University, tlioiigli sueli nltaeliment would 
mean a sepnralo head of tho organisation and n separate office. Tlie onlv share of tlie 
mnfriculntion fees which the University of Bon^l would require would bo such ns 
would pay, with other fees, working expenses. Degrees would be conferred by col- 
1, "ges, i.r., no convocation would be nece«sn^ry for all colleges. The president could 
orrange the conferment of degrees on liis lours. To my mind, tlio separation with the 
essential principles I advocate is the moin point. I recognise that my method of sepa- 
ration is only one among several. 

It may be argued, too, that tho conccnlrntion of effort in Cnlciitta may prevent 
the mofussil colleges securing staff of requisite ability for good work, TIio concentra- 
tion in the mofussil, it may bo replied, wiil also help to seeuro staff. From the many 
eollcgcs in the mofussil it would bo quito possible by n process of concentrnticn to 
secure men of cmisl ability to (hose In Cnlcnltn; in fact, wifliout nnv concentration 
at all, Cotton college, sny, and tlio Itnjsbnhi College, compare fnvourniily witli any Cnl- 
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autta InstitutioDB, sqtc iho Presidency College. I consider it quite possible by the coq< 
centration I advocate to secure at Icost equally qualified stall to &at in Calcutta. 1 
have suggested the Qovornment colleges as centres of devclmment and, in time, thete 
is no reason why they should not equal the Presidency College, especially as local 
patriotism moy rise to hitbeito uns,een financial heights. Even the Krishnagar College, 
and it is not a largo college and in no sense cocaparablo trith the Presidency College, 
has a considerable endowment, and-udthout undue self-assertion I think that, given 
good prospects to tlie oollege, Z could very materially increase that endowment from 
the local people. 

Then, again, it m^ ho said that many of the present mofussil colleges have arisen 
in reply to local nce«. They have existed for ^ long on a certain basis, and may 
reasonably expect to continue on that basis. The argument, of course, is met by 
the reply that ivith the disappearance of the need the institution must disappear, 
or bo used to meet other needs. The first need was accommodation for vast numbere 
of intermediate ond degree students. The changing of the centre of gravity of the 
University sohomo of things will completely niter this. I do not believe in the theory 
that every district should meet its own university needs. Concentration, as much as 
is consistent with offioiency, is necessary for university work, and this concentraiioa 
should take place in such a way as to make an elastic fmme for development. We 
cannot look forward to district universities; but it seems reasonable enough to look 
forward to divisional universities. Tbo present soheme is meant to pave the way 
for these; hence, instead of tiie present steel frame, I suggest an elastic one. 

The question may also arise as to the disposal of colleges which refuse to work in 
the now scheme. Sev&ral of these colleges possess considerable endowments, or, whst 
amounts to the same, a guaranteed annual income from private individuats. Tlw in- 
come in most cases was given in order to help the local people; ond the likelihood 
is that if the institutions continue to meet the needs the help will continue. If net, 
an effort should be made to transfer the funds to the selected colleges or give them to . 
some other local educational purpose. To my mind, the resources of the mofussil 
are not used to the fullest extent in cei-tain respects. This is particularly the case 
with teaching. To several of the colleges which under the new scheme will disappear 
as uirivorsity colleges I advocate the attachment of facilities for training teachers; 
and what is true of the less is even more true of the greater. To each of the selected 
colleges I advocate the addition of a full course in teaching. The subject of education 
should be included os an optional subject in the degree courses so that B.A. and B.Sc. 
students could, conourrentV with their degree work, plus a year of specialised work, 
train as teachem. The mofussil colleges are more likely to produce this type of teacher 
than Calcutta. I consider also that the fsoillries for teaching should inrtend to various 
grades of students for various grades of work, the arrangements being made on a 
divisional basis. The local high and other schools could be used os training schools. 

The oentraiisation of educational work which has taken place in Calcutta^ is fatal 
in this, as in many other respects. Such a contraliBation is perfectly amasing in a 
country where financial ability ond educational ideols oro constantly clashing. Better 
conditions of work, of physique, of morals prevail in the country districts, and infinitely 
better opportunities for development. Why they should have so sysiemafically been 
ignored passes my comprehension. In recent years vast sums have been spent on not 
only colleges, but hostels, sums which, spent in the cheaper mofussil, would have given 
returns a thousandfold more beneficial than they have given, or can give, in Calcutta. 
I strongly oppose ony scheme which will further centralise educational institutions in 
Calcutta. In the scheme of which I have given a general outline I have utilised the 
existing Calcutta institutions but, beyond the making efficient of these, I consider 
that further development should bo left to centres outside Calcutta. 

To sum up, the schemes which I suggest are part of o whole. 'We cannot, I hold, 
reform the University without taking a wide view of the whole educational and economic- 
position of Bengal, and India generally. The University is the centre for the prodiic-, 
tion ol our best citizens, hut eitizenship is not confined to the University alone. In 
the midst of the turmoil and strife of university questions one is frequently in danger 
of elevating perverted or partial ends into final ends; to regard, in other words, the 
establishment of a university in final completeness, iotui, teres, atque rotundus as a 
supreme achievement, irrespective of other flehinvemenfs. In Indin there are other 
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ends, other conditions of progiess, the perfecting of law and order, the defeat of disease. 
Thera ore presuppositions of mentor end moral dovclopmont and, as university oduca> 
tionists, R’e cannot complain if national resources ore given in the first instance to tlie 
general odministration, to sanitation, and to the cause by which people are taught to 
know the elementary relations or things, vie., primary education. In the University, 
therefore, reform must ho a process of wailing, waiting till reol reform comes by itself. 
Tlio longer the waiting, the better, it seems to mo, will ho the interest on the capital. 
In the meantime, our main efforfs must bo to alleviate evils in the existing system, 
and provide a framework in which future development will be possible. 


Goswami, Bhaqabat Kumar, Sastri. 

(i) (a) Strict supervision and more or less direct control by tbo University. 
lb) Only somo general supervision. 

(ii) Such institutions should be warned at first and, in case of persistence, should bo 

disaffiliated or, if possible, made over to better management compulsorily. Tho 
University sliould be armed with suclf powers. 

(iii) This is certainly n necessary reform. Tho syllabuses should bo infinitely more 

clastic. Tho final results of a student in an examinntion must bo based, partly 
at any rate, upon the reports of tho tc.aobcrs who wero in charge of tho student'’. 
This should apply to every student in every subject. Tho University should 
co-operate with the management in devising proper methods for tho carrying out 
of this part of the work by the college authorities. 

(iv) As tho University in the near future should exercise some sort of direct control 

over Calcutta institutions it will bo unreasonable and harmful to introduce a 
dual system of university government by creoting a now controlling body. 


Gosw/uri, Bai Sahib BiDDUBnuEAN. 

(i) (rt) Tho relation between tho University and tho colleges in the Univeraity 
town should ho one of co-operation and collaboration. The colleges in tho 
town should ciich form nn unit of tho University. Tlio governing body of 
each college must bo fairly represented on tho syndicate, tho different 
faculties, and the senate of tho University. 

(6) Colleges situated in other centres of population in tho presidency must bo 
affiliated to the University ; and the University should have control over tho 
colleges, provided that the interests of the colleges are safeguarded by a {air 
representation of the teaching staff of tho colleges on tho senate, tlio various 
Loards of studies, and tlic different faculties. 

(u) It will he tho business of inspectors appointed by the University, and also of 
experts specially deputed for the purpose by Government, to sco that colleges 
or institutions are properly and adequately manned, that none but first-rate 
men of considerable experience are engaged for imparting instruction, and that 
institutions are adequately furnished with good libraries and teaching 
appliances. 

(iii) Colleges affiliated to the University must not be tied doum by hard-and-fast rules 

regarding the minimum lectures to be delivered in each subject of study and tho 
minimum percentage of attendance to bo secured by tho students. Tho princi- 
pals of colleges, in consullnlion with the staff of their colleges, may bo allowed tlio 
latitude of going beyond the rules laid down by tlie University in these matters 
in cases deserving of special consideration. But tho syllabus of study fixed by 
the University should be strictly followed, although, in the matter of tho selection 
of books covering tlio sj'Ilnbus, profes'ors may have a free choice. 

(iv) I should rather like that tho existing system ho maintained, with such changes 

as wnll be necessitated by the altc^ conditions of tho University. 
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(ii) Disoourago colleges outside the university town. Destroy second-grade colleges. 

Conferences of representatives of each college, and a thorough inspection system, 
(iv) (c) I would favour this. 


Guha, Jatindra Chandra. 

The Calcutta University stands, theoretically at least in loco parrnlis to tho 
colleges affiliated to it i but it is only a stepmotherly care that it bestows upon them. 
It has no close or vital relationship with them. They know it only as an cstranegus 
authority, an Olympic God that dispenses degrees and eertifieates to their boys. The 
colleges are the natural limbs of the University ; but the University presents the un- 
natural spectacle of treating them almost as foreign bodies. They have little or no 
voice or share in tho management of its affairs. It is true that now and then a member of 
a college becomes a fellow of tho University, either through election or Government 
nomination. But such fellows do not represent their colleges ; they are not responsible 
to them for their conduct as fellows ; and are not, therefore, likely to serve the true 
interests of these as faithfully as they would have done if they owed their fellowship to 
their colleges. The fact that many unsuitable books find their way into the list of^text- 
books, and that many improper questions figure in the question papers of tho University, 
can be explained only on the supposition that either the teacher-element in the govern- 
ing body of the University is of little account, or that it does not exert its power 
properly. If this is so, this body stands in need of immediate reform. If the colleges, 
which arc the real constituents of tho. University, continue to Le ignored as at present, 
and if the University usurps the authority which should be shared by them all, tho 
result is bound to be nn unwholesome autocracy enjoyed by the former, that can be pro- 
ductive of little good in tho commonwealth of a t niversity. The required reform, 
therefore, should primarily take the form of giving to tho colleges a grrater shore of 
control over university affairs. With that end in view I would propose that the 
entire body of collegiate teacliers should be given the franchise to vote at university 
elections, and should form a special electorate empowered to elect a fixed percentage 
of the total number of fellows. The colleges should return not less than 50 
per cent of the fellows. The rest are to be partly elected by a general eleotorato 
appointed by the University and partly nominated by Government. Tho graduate.') 
of tho University, merely as suoh, should possess no right to vote at the eleotion of 
fellows, for the mere fact of their possessing university degrees does not give them any 
special competence to deal with university matters. 

But, merely changing the constitution of the senate of tho University vrould not carry 
the reform far enough. For this purpose, its examination system also will have to undergo 
o radical change. I venture to offer a few suggestions below as to the way in which this 
change may bo carried out. The present ideal of a perfect university can perhaps he 
realised only by a teaohing one. But from the very nature of things, it is impossible to 
convert the Calcutta University into such a one. The next best thing would bo to split 
it up into a convenient number of smaller teaching universities. But this also, perhaps, 
\vould be impracticable for a long time to come owing to financial difficulties. In these 
circumstances, the most practicable solution of the problem would, perliaps, be to give 
some degree of autonomy to the individual colleges in respect of the choice of tho courses 
of studies and tho text-books and the conduct of examinations. Within certain pre- 
scribed limits Mich college may bo given tho liberty of examining its own students for 
university certificates and degrees as far as tho text-books are concerned. To guard 
a rainst any possible abuse of this privilege by the colleges external examiners appointed 
by the University may bo associated with the internal ones. Besides these, there should 
he ewtain special examinations to bo held by the University for the purpose of ad- 
mitting deserving candidates to scholarships and honours. Tho questions for these 
examinations are to ho of a general nature and calculated to test the merit and 
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proficienoy of the candidates in their subjects of study ; and only those who win- 
•ccrtain percentage of the total marks at the college examinations are to be admitted 
•to these examinations. By this delegation to the colleges of a part of the powers of the 
’University a great deal of the responsibilities and burdens of the University will be 
lightened. and, at the same time much of the evil which now results from the present 
mechanical system of education and examination will bo obviated. The teacher will 
then be in a position to initiate more intelligent work on his own part and demand the 
some from his pupils. He will then bo able to give them a sound grounding in thmr 
.subjects of study and create a genuine love in them for knowledge instead of burdening 
their minds with a vast mass of useless information ; and as he w’ill have a determin- 
Sng voice in the consideration of their examination results ho \rill be in a position to 
^ivc credit for any special proiicicnc}' or merit that ho may notice in the work of any 
student. As ho will bo generally acquainted with the progress of every student by 
means of the college tests (uTitten or oral) and exercises there will be less chance of 
a student getting through his examination by mere cramming. The present system of 
■examination, with the various mechanical rules that have been framed with a view to 
ofTecting a uniformity among the examiners in regard to the standard of examination, 
leads inevitably to a uniformity in the percentage of passes among the papers of varions 
centres, and it thus amounts to a method of finding out the average number of pass- 
worthy candidates among the whole lot, for, bj’ this means, many who deserve to fail 
pass, and vice versi. Examination is looked upon as a lottery and college tests lose 
all their value. Tlic true object of education is not to make a man a mere wagon 
cf information and knowledge, but to make his soul and mind grow to their fullest 
height and porfootion. This is exactly what the Calcutta University does not 
do. It scarcely requires the student to put forth any independent effort of his mind, 
it encourages him to depend wholly on others for his mental nourishment ; it thus indueps 
a habit of slavish dopenden'ee on others, end a spirit of self-diffidence which saps the very 
root of his manhood and intellectuality. Ho con not only not become* an origmal thmker 
and originator of knowledge, but not even a good man and citizen. Ho can shine with 
borrowed lustre, but has none of his own. 

It may bo apprehended that such an examination systo n as has boon contemplated 
above will lead to abuse of pou’cr in many cases ; even granting that the check provided by 
the appointment of e.\temnl examiners or any other cheeks that moy bo devised, will not 
prove sufficient to restrain the natural prompting of self-interest to turn n sacred, trust 
to one’s own advantage, the evil produced by such occasional bclrajal of trust will not 
be very serious ; for when passes and degrees will thus practically pass into the hands 
of the colleges they will grodually lose their present adventitious value in the field of 
service, and will not be regarded ns now, as the infallible tests of knowledge and efficiency. 
To divest vniversity certificates ond degrees of the spurious and pernicious glamour 
which they now possess for the public would be o great service to the country and 
to the cause of education, for then every degree-holder would not run after service on the 
strength of his degree, and loiowlcdge would be loved and pursued for its own sake. In 
the old tol system the academic titles were in the gift, of the teachers themselves ; and 
titles were distributed not very charily or with much discrimination ; but wo do not 
hear of education, .such ns it was, having suffered on that account. In European and 
American universities too, ns far ns I know, the degrees arc, more or less, at the disposal 
of the colleges where the candidates are taught ; and this has not certninl3’ led to any 
deterioration of education or lowering of the general level of scholarship in those countries. 
To stimulate exertion for the highest intelicctual achievements among the alumni of 
the University the special honours which it will have in its gift, and the worldly advantages 
wliioh they will procure, will constitute ns sufficient an inducement ns the degrees 
conferred by it now. __ 

If the Calcutta University can he developed into a teaching university the 
colleges not incorporated in it should bo segregated from it ; and a now controlling 
body should bo formed which should exercise only a general supervision «>ver 
them and leave them, as far as practicable, autonomous in regard to the ohoioo of their 
courses and the conduct of the examinations of their students for university degrees. 
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'Guha, Rajanxkanta. 

(i) (a) and (6) The existing relation might be left imdistnrbed, and only the affiliated 
colleges should have the right of sending one or more representatives to the- 
senate, and those in Calcutta one representative to the syndicate. The 
representation of the colleges on the latter is not adequate at present. 

(il) The existing regulations are sufficient for the purpose. 

(iil) I am not in favour of the changes suggestedL 

(iv) (() I nm for the maintenance, as far os possible, of the existing system. 


Gupta, Bipin Behabi. 

(i) (o) In the unxveraly town, the colleges alone will form the University. IDie pro- 
fessors will be the main element of the senate. If there be text-book com- 
mittees the professors should be on the committees. The University will 
formulate certain general principles, and leave the colleges to develop on 
thw own .lines. 

(b) Besides the colleges referred to the University must consider the great 
question of admitting students to its courses from the schools in the Univers- 
ity town and in the neighbouring districts. The schools ^ould be affiliated 
to the University, which will periodically send out professors to inspect schools 
, in certain areas, and to conduct matriculation examinations, in certain areas. 

(11) For adequately staffing and equipping a college adequate funds are necessary. 

(iii) In the design of their courses colleges should be given some degree of freedom. 

For training the intellect and giving the students an ampler fidd, the professor 
should lead them on to excursions into regions of history, philosophy, or science 
not exactly in the prescribed limits of the University test examination. They 
may also be trusted in the matter of conducting examinations for degrees. In 
the indigenous Sanskrit Ids, the adhayajakas, or professors, confer titles after 
a certain period. The power, if carefuUy safeguarded, will hardly be abused. 
For, when the colleges form the University, and the professors be the main dement 
of the senate, the professors wiU never forget that tiiey are the custodians of the 
honour of thdr collies ; and, if the degree cease to be the open sesame to public 
service, there will be no unhealthy appetite for a degree on the one hand and no 
cheapening of the degree on the other. 

(iv) (e) I would grant some autonomy to the suburban colleges which remain affiliated 

to the Calcutta University. The principals of such colleges should he mem- 
bers of the senate, which shall be the chief executive body in their rase too. 


Gupta, Vueb Chandea. 

(ii) No restrictions ought to he placed upon colleges as to the number of professors , 
and to their efficiency by the University. The matter ought to be left to the 
individual college authorities. 

If by any lestiiotiona the University compdthe appointment of a Fnropean princi- 
pal for each or some particular college the education expenses of the students^ 
who ore generally poor, will bo so great that a great many boys will not be able to 
get university education, which is still very essential for all paths of life 

“ ™ draign uf the courses by individual colleges and the examination by 

them IS not at aU dcswable and such a system ought not to be introduced. 
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Haldar, Dr. Hiralal. 

(ii) This is largely n question of funds. An institution unsupported by endow- 

ments and entirely dependent for its existence on the fees paid by students can 
neitbde bo adequately staffed nor adequately equipped. I have always regretted 
that unendowed institutions wore ever allowed to come into existence in Bengal. 
No improvement of the situation is possible unless wealthy and public-spirited 
men oomo forward to endow handsomely the existing unaided colleges. 

(iii) 1 am absolutely opposed to the suggestion eontnined in this paragraph. As 

staffed and managed at present and, in view of the prevailing unsatisfactory 
conditions, colleges cannot safely be allowed to frame their courses and to 
examine their students for university degrees. 

(iv) Tho ideal should bo to incorporate the colleges in Calcutta, as far as possible, 

in the Universit}'. 1 believe this change will become inevitable in the future. 
It has been proposed to raise the standard of tho B.A. honours examination 
and to separate teaching for the honours degree from that for tho pass degree. 
If this proposal is carried out it will not bo easy for tho private colleges in Calcutta 
to make adequate arrangements for teaching honours subjects and a situation 
may arise which will compel tho University to take over honours teaching. From 
tho point of view of tho University also thb change is dcsirnblo. The organis- 
ation for post-graduato teaching has come to stay. But it is « rong in principle 
to divorce M. A. teaching from tho higher typo of B. A. teaching. Tho found- 
ation of post-graduate instruction must bo broadened. Now, if this is adinittod 
it will bo scon that a college like the Prosidenc}’ College will not have sufficiently 
important work to do. It need not exist to import I. A. and _ B. A. pass 
teaching. The right thing to do, therefore, would bo to inoorpornto it in the Uni 
versity and to ntiliso its resources for the purpose of strengthening tho Univers- 
ity. As for tho other colleges in Calcutta, tho creation of n powerful central- 
ised teaching university in this eity wilt inevitably bruig them more and more 
into subordination to it. In fact, they must coaio to be independent entities and 
become integral parts of tho University though, in respect of internal manage- 
ment, particularly in financial matters, thoj' ought to have some autonom}'. 
It is not desirable that all colleges should touch all subjects. Some should 
spccialiso in literary subjects, others in science. 


Haldab, TJmes Chandra. 

(i) (a) Tho colleges situated in tho university town should bo interdependent unite 

under tho direct control of tho University, with winch they should form on 
organic whole. 

(5) Tlio colleges situotod outside tho university town should bo subject to frequent 
and careful inspection by university inspectors who must bo specialists in 
tho arts and science subjects. Tho University should bo a controlling, and on 
oxomining, body. . ™ • 

(ii) Such institutions should bo inspected at least twice a year. Tlie University in- 

speotors should see whether they aro adequotoly equipped. Tho appointment 
of tho staff of these colleges should rest with tho University. 

(iii) Tlio University should prcscribo tho curriculum and syllabus, but should not insist 

upon the reading of particular books in subjects other than literary. The col- 
lege authorities should bo free to select the books covering tho syllabus, but the- 
examinations should he conducted by the University alone ; otherwise, tho value 
and importance of the degrees and diplomas would be lowered in the estimation 
of tho public ns tho standard of examination would bo liable to bo different. ^ 

(iv) I would favour the maintenance of tlio D.xistirg system, with the modifiontion 

that a representative from coch of tho colleges not incorporated in tho University 
should ho on its hoard of control. 
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Habley, a. H. 

(i) (a) Tho university of any centre, Calcutta inoludod, eliould have the highest 
ooursoa, M.A. and M.So., entirely entrusted to its own professors. The 
Calcutta University might leave instruction up to tho B.A. and B.Sc. 
stages to the existing oollogrs. 

(t) In a now mofuasil' vnivorsity tho oollogos should bo the property of the 
Univorsity and no one should bo entitled to found a private college. 
Ihmds which might as at present be devoted to the latter purpose should 
bo direoted towards tho endowment of chairs, otcr. 

(ii) The University should determine, in consultation with a provincial board of 
education, the proportion of students to staff and tho essentials of equipment 
and tho Univorsity would, in conformity therewith, deal with college reports 
regarding numbers and staff. The Univorsity should sanction tho nominations 
to the governing body of eaoh college and should further satisfy itself by 
scouring the appointment to this governing body of two or more represent, 
atives from outside the eoUego staff. By this means Muhammadan students, 
e.g., reading in tho college could also bo represented on tho governing body. 
i(iv)^I do not consider that it would bo advisable to recognise colleges not incotpora- 
ted in the University as it is important in tho interests of education that every 
available factor should be united in tho organisation of education in this province 
and tho establishment of standards for tho entrance and subsequent stages 
which will merit tho same esteem as in other countries and that no count* 
enanco be given to any institution that tends towards disintegration. 


Holland, Bev. W. E. S. 


(i) Tho most radical part of the scheme of reconstruction I would advocato turns on 
the fact that the LA. course is not really university work. No university college 
should in future have anj'thing to do with tho LA. work Tho scheme of’educa- 
tion I would advocate would be ns follows : — 

First stage . — ^Primary schools — ^vernacular. 

Second stage , — Middle schools — beginning English. 

Third stage . — High schools — terminating with a " preliminary examination,’’* 
roughly corresponding in standard to the present matriculotion examin* 
ation. 

At this point bifurcation would commence. The next stage would compiiso a 
group of kindred institutions ; — 

Fourth stage. — (A) Academics doing work of the present LA. type, under the 
Education Department, and giving students who intend to proceed 
to the University the necessary preparotion of a general literary and 
Gcientifio education. Each acodemy should also include the third, or 
high school stage, of eduoafaon. There should be one of these in every 
civil district. This stage In education would terminate in on examin* 
otion of the standard of the present I. A. and would admit to colleges of 
the University, but might be conducted on the lines of a sobool-finsl 
examination. 

(B) Normal schools. 

(C) Commeroial, industrial and technical schools (including 

agrioulture). 

It is anticipated that there will be a repaid increase in the demand for institutions 
of tho_ (B)^ and (0) type ; hut, at present, severs} civil districts might combine 
to maintain^ joint' institutions. These institutions would grant a diploma of 
profioienoy in their several branches of education and would he the natural 
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avenue of entrance upon alt professions n’hich do not ncccssorily require a 
university education. 

Fifth slaffc. — (A) University colleges, comprising two classes of students 

(1) Pass students, wbo would tokc a two years' course, leading up to 

n B.A. degree. 

(2) Honours students, who would take a three years’ course, leading 

up to a H.A. degree. 

(B) Medical, law, engineering, and training colleges, about 
which, ns being ignorant, I say nothing except that it 
should bo made impossiblo to combine any of these with 
on arts course, as can at present be done in the case of 
M.A. and law. 


Sixth stage. — Research work, nt the University centre and under University 
direction, for a limited number of carefully selected studonts who have 
passed the M.A. examination, Icadinc in special cases, to the doctorate. 

Building on this general basis I would proceed to constitute at least three uni- 
versifies in Bengal : — a Calcutta University, n Dacca University, a University of 
Bongal. 

The Calcutta Universitv would consist of colleges in Colcuttn. _ 

The teaching work of tiio University would fall into tuo divisions : — 

(1) Pass tcorl:, — ^Pnss teaching would bo given in the several colleges, as ot 

present. It would lead to n B.A. degree. 

(2) Honours irorJf. — This would depend on inter-eollcgiato co-operation and would 

bo centralised in the University, in whose buildings nil honours lectures 
would be given. 

The honours stnC of the University would consist of ** Regius " professors, appoint- 
ed and paid by tho University, one in each subject, assisted perhaps by one or Uvo 
nssocinlcs, and of n body of lecturers dran-n from the staffs of the sovcrnl colleges. Tho 
recognition of college lecturers ns qualified to take part in honours lecturing ond 
tuition would lie with the University. A college would be allowed to receive honours 
students in any subject in vihich n member of its staff wos participating in honours 
work at the Univcrsitv, and in these subjects only. Colleges would receive a grant 
from tho University fo'r each member of their staff participating in honours lecturing. 
This would encourage colleges to appoint lecturers qualified to take pari in honours 
teaching. Colleges wishing to take port in honours work would, when appointing n 
lecturer, satisfv* themselves by enquiry from tho University that the person they had 
in mind would be oceeptablc to tho University for appointment to honours work. 
Tbese lecturers, in addition to delivering honours lectures nt the University, would 
net ns tutors to tho honours students of their own college, and might also take part 
in the pass teaching of their omi college. The University would, from time to time, 
fix tho number of hours each honours lecturer might give to tcnoliing in liis ou-n 
college. Tho grant made to the college on this account would bo determined by tho 
demand made bv the UnivcrsilT on tbe lecturer's time. Both in order to eneourngo 
t.pPcinliB.ifion and r>senrch, and to extend ns widely ns possible through tlic colleges 
the stimulus of pnrlicipnlion in the highest work, tho Umycrsity would aim nt molud- 
iiic ns many college teachers ns possible in its sclicmc of honours^ teaching. Provided 
tiint. in every case, nn adequate neadcmic standard be ensured tlio aims of the University 
would be the enlistment of ns many of the college tenchers ns possible in the highest 
work, mllior than tho concentration of lionours teaching in n few hands. Unless this 
is done colleges with few honours lecturers on their staff will inevitably miss the 
stimulus necessary to lift their work to a real university level. It will furtlicr liclp to 
spread the Inio academic spirit if the " Regius professors were distributed and 

ossigned to the staff of the different colleges. , , • i -n 

The " Regius " professors and theJionours Icelurcr on each subject y,ill constitute 
n distinct department. Tliey will exercise complete control, subject 
bv tho nendOTio council, of the courses and examinations and the 
Vnehers in their subject and alro of the dialrilnilion of v oik between <ho teaching 
8toff. mio oendomic council and the board of study should consist exclusively of 
those engaged in teaebing. 
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Ko collcgo would bo pcrmUk-d io rcmvo inoro btudonls iiian it can acconunodak 
in its o^\n hostels, together with Btudeuta t%lio.S(! lioinco nro genuinely in C&koiiL 
There slioiild be no hconscU irsigingi.. 'Jlio collogon would then bccouio largely rc<:i. 
entiol, nith n bjirintling of CaluuttA bludentn. 'J'hcir sire uould be largely teduetj, 
and tlio tutorial njhtcm would bo et-ory where intro'lucid. llaeli college wouH k 
responsible) for the entire education of »ti pn's (or Il.A.) Btudent*. It would also U 
rospoiihiblc for the tuition of nil its honours (or M.A.) etudenta. The tutors w«u]( 
give direction to the private study of their pupils over Uic entire course, in some pirt 
of which they would probably also l.o lecturing. Colleges would bnvo a smnlltr fee 
iiiconio from Btiidenli owing to tlic eieluhion of I.A, »«orl: but, niter tbo prejywsd 
changes, they would also need a binatlcr ntafl, and part of tins atafi would be eubsidbed 
by the Univeraity. I feel little qualified to offer an opinion on the goveratnerA t£ 
the Univcraily on its ndininiatmli%‘a fide except that it Frenta to mo in tbe hft 
degree unfortunate it the groatrat Influence In the p»vcming bo<ly docs not rest with 
thoao wlio belong to Iho teaching profe«iioii. The chief administrative ouUiacIty 
ehould vest in n ho<ly consi'ting largely of the •' Ikgiua ** profiVion. and tie pricciMh 
of tlio consHluint colleges rr offieto. It In mrst Inqieirtant tlint the University taiH 
bo n coriJonitioii of tho colleges, and not a licdy po'"'r'!ng a auBrd.distlncl_i!xiFlcsre. 
Colleges contenting ihcmselven chiefly with pari work would lose heavily in prestige 
and influence in tlie University. Tliey should Lc dh'coumgid. 

Tho whole nystem hero sketched could bo wori.c'l if tlic colleges retained their 
present lointion. But it would bo an enormous pain to un»vcr»ity life and tCs- 
cicney if tlio collepo could be induced to sell Up their pn-'enl property and eoinbiEO 
to fonn a univeriiity of residential colhi’i* in « )i«iplc large site, s\ilb^ iti femral 
university buildings, wliere all hononra hetnre* tv,>uld be held, and witli its oto 
playing-fields in tlie Mibnrb*. Tram facilities ibouM be provide'! to place tbo Dm- 
veraity within tho reach of aludents whose homes aro situated in Calcutta. 

Tbo present univcniilj hiiihUngs could hceomc the home of the n(w Unisrrrity of 
Ilengal. Soma of tho prweat college Imildingn mi'^lil bo utilised na ‘Academics*. 
Some would provide imeatly improved accoiimiolstiop for the more important high 
schools. OlherK would fetch a larg.' price in the opm market. 

Tho Dacca Univer-ily oud ether linillar imlvcrsititF will come into being as educa- 
tion spreads. 

A University of Bengal, largely on (be old lines of an examining and aflillnting 
body, for tho colleges situated outside Cnlcults or Dacca, with its oTicc in Calcutta. 

If tho changes siipgesto'l ore lrapo*-siblc I would strongly ndvoc.ato tho opening 
ot a now university ot the typo indicated at Bnirnclqiote or romo •llicr centre near 
C-.lcutta. Soino of tho CnlcnUn colleges might bo Induced to sell up and migmle 
there. 

I lay the greatest filters on tho necessity that the University shall not bo a juperior 
bo<ly abovQ tho colleges, but a corporation of which tho college* are tho constituent 
elements. Tho colleges must pnrticipato in univernity work, and not be degraded to 
work ot an inferior grade. 

(ii) College* fihould bo inspected by the University, which c.an reqqiro necessary changes 
on pain ot disafliliation. Tho provision that colleges mnst either mnintain fioveral 
•fjTr Icclurera of standing enough to secure nnlvorslty recognition, or coniine thea* 
L r- Fclvo-s to pass work, and tho consequent loss of prestige, loss of fee*, exclusion front 
participation in the noademio direction, and teaching of the University, nnd 
recruitment of on interior stamp of student, will act ns a most powerful etiraulant 
to cllicicncy. 

(Hi) My proposals make for tho creation in cscli subject of a strong group ot imlvcTsity 
teacher* (distributed through tho constituent colleges), under tho guidance of 
a " Regius ” professor. Tho definition of cotiracs and conduct of examination* 
should bo left very iMgclj' with each gronp, tlio members of which must constantly 
meet and consult with each oihor on tho development of their work. Blnsficity 
in cxatninnlion (ns prcsdously auggested) will bo secured by largo clioiec of questions, 
allowing for considcrnblo liberty for specialisation by staff ond students. Tradi- 
tion would gradually fix standards, and (e.sehers and oxaminers would bo of tho 
eatnobody, or closely related colleagues. Tlicso remarks apply, in tho first 
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instanco lo Itonoura couracs. But tho method would be extended as far as 
possiblo, to 1WS3 courses, though tho presence of intcr-coIlcgiate co-operation 
in pass work would tend to make ,tl»o oxaminntion more' ‘ external ' and 
curricula more rigid. 

(iv) Dealt witli under {b). I do not dc.al in detail with tho conduct of tho University, 
wliich would regulate tho scattered mofussil colleges. 

In conclusion, I would emphasise thernriety of beneficial changes made possilile by 
tho exclusion of infcrincdinto students from our university colleges. .S'chool 
methods will bo left behind. Tiio colleges will become workable bodies, compris- 
ing tho present pass; B.A. honours, and M. A. students. As tho lionours and 
M.A. course would bo reduced by one yc.ar— from four to three years— a higher 
fee would bo chnrgc<l. But it nc^s to be pointed out witli tho greatest clc,arncss 
tiint tho pro]>osnls do not involve any curtailment of tiio privileges of higher 
cduc.alion. Tiiey only classify and separate tho present lictcrogcncous mass into 
homogeneous sections. Every kind of student u ill get at least the kind of educa- 
tion at present open to liini, but part of it will be given outside tho University. 
And tho eloverer students of Bengal will have open to tliem that real liighcr uni- 
vcTsHy teaching to nhich Bengal at present is a stranger. Able students n-ill 
no longer bo held back by the presence at every stage of n largo number of 
Students nho pull down the level of teaching for tho witolo class. 

It mny bo added that tho nppointiv'nt of their own staff Is absolutely vital 
to one class of colleges, namely, mission colleges; and I fancy few would not think llie 
Calcutta University seriously weakened by tho disappearnneo of tho Scottish 
Cliurchcs’, St. Xavier’s, St, I’aiil’s, Serampore, and tho Diocesan Colleges, 


Holme, James W. 

(ii) “ Adequate stnfling and adequate equipment " connote", I take it. a suflicienl 
number of ’* teaeber." of first-rale ability and of recoeiU'-ed i-taiuhiig in th'dr 
ruliji'Ct'',” combined with s.ell apjiomled Iii'rarie. ami laborntorie", to provide 
penonalguidaneo to eviTV individual "tudeiil who prewiils him^xlf for univer'-ity 
training. 1 have shown in my anMicr to que-lion It that this ideal is nnntlninnble 
in Bi'iieal so long ns the stafls of uiiivrr iiy colb-ges are reeruited ahno-t entirely 
from llencnl. Tliere are three po"iblr< coiines oiv'ii to clioiee;— 
f.\) Th( tr.hrgnnrnl of Ihr f'ld of ncniilm'iil . — Thi" iiiU'l be beyond the boundaries 
of India, for if in Bengal, where the proprrfiori of the ICngli'h literate eln-s 
is great, r than in any other province, it is impo-'ilile to provide for the large 
number of «tudenls who come up, >-o nl'O iii tlie other provinces of India the 
Hl:e slifTicidly will have to be met. Tliis points to Great Britain as a furllier 
recruiting ground. But I tliink it hardly probable that even in this cn'c 
eould the needs of the province be met, I.irgely on the grounds of finance. A 
higlily qualified man from England is bnrdly likely to work in Bengal for the 
remuner.itinn whieb it would lie j> 0 "ilile to give him. 
fB) T/if rai-ivg of f'dltgr ftrt. — Tliiswouhl work in two wove. It would firf>t reduce 
the number of f.linient" oflering themselves. In the present state of affairs 
I believe this would dogood, rntlier than iiarin. A fairly large neqiinintnnce 
wilb the rort of work produced in the U.A. cxnmiiintion lias convinced me 
that a l.srge projiortion of the candidates are roinpletely unfit even to have 
been allowed lo proceed lo auch a ^lage. Tlieir training lias iicen ro much 
waste of time, laliour.nnd money. Tliey have not learned in four years of 
univerfity life to tliink clearly or lo exiirc i their tlioiigiil svitli any degree of 
e.ve or aeciiraey. The bwly of their knowledge is vague, almo'-t chaotic. 
And, further, the di> appointment of their vain 1io|k> has ssitlioiit doubt had 
evil results in the changing loeial life of Bengal. In llie iccond place, nithoiigli 
a fewer number of itudents sroiild come, tlie coiisidernldo increase in fei>s 
eontcmiilntcd would allow of a belter qiinlilled stall of leaeliers wlio miclit look 
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iorn’srd to an educational career as a permanent one, it ith reasonable prospects 
of adequate remuneration. 

(0) The closing of certain coiiepes.— This would bo an extremely unpopular measure, 
but in many ways a salutary one. There are colleges in Bengal badly boused, 
equipped and staffed, which show, if only by their examination results, that 
a largo amount of educational effort is being wasted. The alternative to- 
this course would bo ttieir transformation into institutions still under 
university control, carrying on functions of the linglish secondary schools. 


Hunter, Mark. 

(i) The aim should be for the University and its affiliated colleges to form one body 

the colleges being subordinote to the University, but adequately (that is, propor. 
tionately to their academic importance) represented in the legistative and execut- 
ive councils of the University. In the case of colleges in Bie University town 
there con be no practical difficulty obout this. In the case of colleges situated 
elsewhere the best that can bo done to associate them in the general life 
and work of the University must be mote or leas of a mokeshift ; but I do not 
think that constitutional changes which aim at differentiation of treatment would 
bo of much hdp. As things are. up-eountry colleges ate by no means without 
influence in the University. At tiffles, no doubt, the claims of mofussil cduca- 
cationists to scats in the f enate are overlooked, but this applies, if anything, in 
an enhanced degree, to educationists resident id Madras. No one is excluded from 
any university board or committee because he belongs to a mefussil rather than to> 
a Madras, college and some mofussil educationists have exercised, and still exercise, 
A decisive influence in university affairs. We have recently enlarged the syndic- 
ate so ns to allow of the election of two mofussil fellows to thot body, and though 
these caimot. of course, take the same share in the executive work of the Univers- 
ity os the Madras fellowB, still their voice and vote ot meetings distinctly count. 
On the whole, I consider that, until now centralised universities can take shape, 
the wisest poUcy is just to moke the best of things, more or less as they ore. 

(ii) In this matter I thiidc the Madras University is doing the best that can be done 

under federal conditions and witlun the four corners of the Act, of 1001. 
There is a standing committee of the syndicate which considers and advises 
in all questioiu rdating to affiliated colleges; recommends commissions of 
local enquiry when applications for aflBliationcomo in and advises as to the action 
winch should bo taken on the reports of such commissions ; organiser periodically 
commiBsions of inspection, and, in practice, directS' (subject, of course, to the 
syndicate’s approval) all correspondence with affiliated colleges on matters 
arising out of the reports of commissions of inspection. When local enquiries 
are mode core is token that the commission include; an expert for every subject 
in which affiliation is sought. Sinularly, in the inspection commissions there is a 
specialist for every subject to be inspected, and members of the commission are 
also entrusted wi& distinct functions in regard, to the inspection of matters 
other than studies, e.g., hostels, sanitary niiangements, playing-fields, registers, 
etc. Colleges arc now inspected in groups, the idea being that each college should 
ho inspected at least once in five years. 

There can he no doubt that, in no small measure, as a result of these inspections, col- 
leges, large and small, have very greatly improved in the matter of staff and equip- • 
ment. But in requiring colleges to remedy defects pointed out by commissions 
of inspection the syndicate— unless it ho prepared to set in motion the cumbrous 
machinery of disatSliation — can only use persuasion or reproof. In general, 
these have been sufficient, but there have been cases in dealing with which the 
syndicate would have liked to be able to tlireatcn recaliatranta with some penolty 
dxort of the capitol sentence. In my opinion, the Act should be amended to 
allow of this ; e.g., the syntUcatc might be given power to regnlate or suspend 
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admission to colleges, nnd to suspend ilio right to send up oondidates for i nivorsity 
exatninntions. If sofegnards against possible oppression arc required (there is 
no real danger of such a thing) an appeal might lie to tho Ecnnto, or bettor, to tho 
Government. 

(iii) So far ns arts colleges arc concerned I do not tljink t)io thing to bo possible at all. 
In tho case of ‘ professional ‘ colleges — ^Iniv, medicine nnd engineering — the Uni- 
vcrsltj*, in the ninltcr of courses nnd examinations, merely gives cilcct to tho 
'U'isbes of the colleges. I'or a few years wo allowed our arts colleges to tsonduet 
their own matriculation, under safeguards, viz., guiding principles laid down by 
tho ^yndicatc. Tho result was a disaster from which tho University will not 
completely recover for years. 

<iv) I have, I thinic, expressed my views on this subject in my answers to question 
4(ii),nnd(ii)nborc. In tho hladras University I would, foe tho present, lot well 
alone. But if n new centralised university should bo created, largely out of 
existing eollegcs situated in tho university town, and tho mofussil colleges should 
continue to e.tist under federal conditions, in tho interests of tho centralised 
university (that is, to give it a fait chnnec), I would hnvo tho federal university 
entirei}' separate and independent ; but 1 do not think tho federated colleges 
would like it. 


Heq, The Hon’blo Maulvi A. K. Fozlul. 

(i) It is not possible to go into dcioils in such a matter but I would briefly indicote my 
. views ns follows} — 

(a) In the University town ilsclf tho rolotion between tho colleges ond tho Uni- 

versity phouhl bo that between tlio component units nnd tho composite 
whole, illy ideal is o sLito of things in which there is a number of col- 
leges teaching various subjects of study, nil fedcroted together into somo- 
thing like a coUego union, and several college unions in tho some centre 
to bo federated to form a ccutmliscd institution to bo called the University. 

(b) In other centres of population (f.c., outside tho University town itself) this 

idea cannot certainly bo carried out, but it ought not to bc.impossjblo to 
have Ecvcml college unions nt sovcrnl suitable ccnticB in the presidency 
which may bo federated to tho central University. My idea is that isolat- 
ed colleges in isolated areas nt a distance from tho main centro of uni- 
versity life run tlie risk of falling nwny from the level of sound university 
teaching and also from that essential quality of general upbringing of 
students wliich is the nnturol result of corporate university life. This 
would bo safeguarded to somo extent by the college unions I hove suggest- 
cd. When several colleges are grouped together one nets ns n cheek upon 
tho other, and nil the colleges acting nnd reacting upon one another supply 
' to a great extent tho dangers nnd defects of isolation. As n matter of 

fact, my own suggested college union is n small university in itself, lack- 
ing only tho privilege of holding examinations nnd grantlAg diplomas of 
its own. 

(ii) Tills is n matter of detail about which I offer no comment bcennse I see no practi- 
cal difficulty in it- 

(iU) I would not grant tho suggested privilege to nn isolated college in an isolated 
centro ; but I om prepored to grant some such priidlcge, and even to recommend 
it, to Eomcof the selected ooHego unions I have suggested under (i) shove. I hero 
can be linrdly ony clianco of abuses when sevemi coliegt^ aro brought umier i lo 
scheme. 

(iv) (a) and (c) I nm in favour of either. 

(6) I nm wholly opposed lo this. 
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Huque, 3X. Azizuii. 

(iii) Esnininntion must be under the central control of the TJnivcrsity, while the nca- 
dcraica, ns proposed, may bo given some freedom in the design of their courses, 
subject to the sanction of tho University, 

fiv) (6) I would retain tho present system, with such modifications ns may bo needed 
from (ho point of view of tho proposals laid before. 


Husain, The Hon’ble Minn Mutemtnncl Fazu, Khan Bahadur. 

(1) (a) In the University town, colleges should go to constitute the University, f.e., 
should ho represented on it, should confributo ton nrds the prorcssorial staff, and 
should bo responsible for its administration ; in short, tho corporate ezistenco of 
tho colleges should bo called a teaching university. _ 

(L) In other towns, collcgca remain in the some position which they occupy nt 
present. The affiliating university of the existing typo is hound to continue 
for a long time to come becouso of the poverty of the country. 

(ii) Present cnoctmcnts and regulations make ample provision for keeping tho 

mofussil colleges up to tho mark. 

(iii) I nm afraid very little can bo done in tlii< direction. Tlic need in this direction 

is more theoretical and imaginary limn prnctienl and real. Even if latitude wero 
given, most of tlic colleges arc not in a position to benefit thereby ; while some 
may do more harm than good through it. 

(iv) I should prefer there being two univcrsltioi — a leaching residential university, and 

a provincial affiliating university like the one in existence. 


Hydaui, M. a. N. 

(ij Tho relation bolwcon the University and colleges sitnelod — ' 

(a) in tho University tou-n should be the biime ns in n unitary university ; 

(b) in other crnircs of population in tlio presidency should bo the some os in a 

university of tbo federal type. 

(ii) I would have a strong standing committee of inspectors who should inspect col. 

leges nt regular intervals nml report on them. 

(iii) 1 would frame tlic syllabus for each subject but svoiild allow eonsidcmblo lotiludo 

in the choice of text-hookb ; also, ns to the snbjcrts thcm=elvcs, I would nllow 
considcFablo freedom in their combination or grouping as in tlic proposed scheme 
of graduation for the Osuinnia Univercity. I would go even fiirtlicr and nllow 
a college to suggest onj particular grouping, and to follow it unless vetoed by 
tho University. Obviously, it svill depend a great deal upon tlio character of tho 
oollcgo itself to scctiFO a greater or less freedom in this respect from tbo Uni- 
versity. 

There are some subjects in which it would lie sufficient for tlio eollrge to conduct 
its Own examinations and for these a certificate of tlic college should bo suffi- 
cient for tlio purposes of tho University cxhminntion. 

(iv) With regard to tho colleges not incoTjiomtcd in tho University I would Imvo Hie 
same relation as exists nt present, subject, of course, to tho right of careful and 
rogulnr inspection by the standing committee of tho University. Also, I would 
allow affiliation of these colleges only tip to tho B. A., ordinary, fcaving all further 
teaching (vis., for tbo IL A. or B. A. honours for university teaching) in tho 
University itself at headquarters. I nssumo that for the jurisdiction covered 
by tbo present Calcutta Univermty there will bo immediately nt least four more 
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imivorsity centres — ^Patna, Dacca, Rangoon, Nagpur — each having for a specified 
area a university of the unitary-federal typo, suggested above, for Calcutta, and 
sanctioned for Patna. Gradually, as university education advances more centres 
would bo dcvelopo'I into universities of a purely unitary typo. 


Imam, TLc Hou’blc Justice Sir Ali. 

The University should maintain in the University town a college directly under 
•its own supervision and management to which the best teachers of every one of the sub- 
jects should be dr.awn. Tliis slio ild bo tlio University college and the University should 
make continuous cfTorts to rniso the standard of teaching in the external colleges to that 
■of the University college. ThoCalcuttaUnivcrsitj'atpresentnttomptstodothisbyscnd- 
ing out inspectors but, as stated in my answer to question 2, this inotliod is not sufficient. 
Besides tho inspections the professors of the University college should bo mode to go round 
and •visit the external colleges and deliver lectures at them in the more recondite parts of 
their subjects. Professors of externnl colleges, ns well, who are found to possess more 
than tho average standard of qualification should bo brought round to tho University 
college and sent out to tho other external colleges to lecture upon their various subjeots. 
This constant interciiangc of professors would servo to rniso the standard of toacking in 
tho external colleges and the hcalthfiil emulation that it would raise among the professors 
would bo of advantage to tho whole art of teaching and intensify intcro,t in the subject 
taught both among the students and tho teachers. 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 

(i) The relation between tho University and the colleges, wherever situated, should 

bo tho same. Tho affiliated colleges should bo subject to tho general control and 
supervision of tho University. 

(ii) By a regular system of inspection. 

{iii) 'While considerable freedom in tho method of teaching is dcsinible colleges should 
not, under the o.xisting conditions, bo cmpowvsccd to design their own courses of 
studies or grant degrees. 

{iv) Tliere should be, as already observed, no distinction drawn between colleges in 
and out of Calcutta so far as control by the University is concerned. 

(fl) No. 

{h) tlio o.'dstinp system should bo maintained, subject to this, tliat a college should 
liavo a right to undertake post-graduate teaching, although tho University 
may arrange for post-graduate lectures. 

(e) No. 


Ismail, Khan Bahadur Mohammad. 

(i) (a) Colleges should bo incorporated, with tho University teaching being control- 

1& by it. , , , , TT • 

(t) Tlic mofussil colleges slionld be federal institutions controlled by the Um- 
versity. 

(ii) There should bo inspeotors appointed by the University, and annual reports 

should bo called for. .0 

(iil) Tho standard being fixed freedom in tho design of courses blioiild bo allowed. 

{ivj In case the Calcutta University is converted into n tcacliing university confinKl 
to the metropolis two separate controlling bodies of examining typo sbonld bo 
established for the control of tho colleges in the western and eastern districts. 
I would favour tlic establishment of a now kind of relationship between the Uni- 
versity and such colleges, svliicb would allow some autonomy to tlie latter. 

t2 
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Iyek, The Ilon’blo ifr. Justice T. V. SEsnACini. 

{i) I am strongly in favour of univorsitics of a unitary type in imporlnul prcfidcncy 
towns. \\'a linve lind examining and nRiliatiiig universities for a long time*. 
They havo not onsivorcd the purpose well. Moreover, in tlio presidency of 
tiadras one university is quite incapable of bearing the whole burden of cducs- 
tion. Tiicro is absolute necessity for more univorsitics. This has been recog- 
nised by Government and by cveryono who can sponlc with authority on the 
subject. Tho quc«tion is uhat should bo tho hind of university whidi must 
ho brought into cxistcuco to cope with growing educational needs. As I 
said before, in a town like Madras or Calcutta thero must bo a unitary 
university solely employed in teaching. Its jurisdiction should be confined to 
colleges niDliatcd within tho city of Madras or Calcutta. There aro big centres 
like Trichinopoly and Rajnhmundry nhcro new universities can bo started. 
Thoso univorsitics may nililiatc collcgos in specified groups of districts. Tbey 
should not bo of the typo of Oxford or Cambridge, but of tho type of Leeds or 
bfanchcstcr. 

(ii) The question of ndoquato stafTing and equipment has been considered to n certain 
extent in my onswer to question 1. Of course, it must be n condition 
of affiliation that a thoroughly competent staff and well-equipped labomtOQr 
and library should he maintained. 

fiiil The affiliated colleges of a university' should hare compicto independoneo in regard 
to the grant of dijilomas. When I was in tho Presidency College ns a student 
it was customary for the principal, at tho end of Ibo college course, to grant 
diplomas which showed that tho student liad undergone tho full course of 
studios prescribed by the college authorities. Of course, tho student was nl^o 
prepared for tho common university exomination. The conferring of degree* 
was left to the University. SimilnVlyi every college should be cncourogcd to 
grant n diploma or n certificate based on tho whole record of the student’s 
work in the college. Such a system would show whether the student has 
undergone tho nccossory training in-tho college and how far ho has profiled by 
such training. It would cnablo tbc college nuiUorities to give oil student's 
whom they admit to college olnssc.s the coureo of training provided by them. 
At the some time, the University to wliich the various colleges are affiliated 
should prosoribo n common stondnrd of examination for conferring degrees. 
Such a course would have a twofold advantage. It would enable bnilinnt and 
capablo students to take tbo degree. It would enable every one whom the 
college authorities have admitted to tho college closscs to obtain tho benefit of 
tlio college lectures and get a certificate from tlio college authorities of hh having 
undergone the course of training. Tho present system; under which tlie solo 
test of merit is siicccss nt an external examination* conducted by tho university 
authorities, is calculated to deny the ordinary student the benefit of higher 
cduention. Furtlicrmorc, n degree is a test only of knowledge of tbo candidate 
at the time of the examination, but not of his university education, or the 
quality of his work ns n student nt college. 

(iv) Tlio colleges should not bo too much under tho leading strings of the University. 
It must ho insisted upon that in every college there should be a college council. 
In places whore there ore more tlinn ono college it should be the Vule that the 
various colleges should establish a central body which would advise the colleges 
in regard to the courses of study, etc. , 


J AXtHiy Axduzi* 

(i) (o) No sharp lino of demarcation need bo drawn between the University nnef 
the colleges. Tho latter, with their hostels, libraries, laboratories, socictie*. 
and playgrounds, should bo tho integral part of tho University. Leaving 
the finance and the management of the affiliated oollcgcs in tlio bands of 
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Government or publio bodies establishing snob colleges, the University 
should look into tho teaching and training of their students. Each of the 
colleges should have suiiioiont roprosontation on the oontrolling body of tho 
University. The ultimate power in nil matters aifccting education and 
disoipline should lie in tho hands of this body. 

From amongst tho moro experienced and able members of the collogo staff tho 
University should appoint its professors and, in particular cases, men of great 
learning might be imported from abroad, who may cither bo permanently at- 
tached to some particular collide, or bo required to lecture in different 
colleges and supervise tho tcaohing of their special subjeet. 

(t) The University should havo control over their teaching and a hand in theix 
equipment. It should guide them in the design of their courses, tho methods 
of instruction, and share with them tho responsibility of examinations. 

/,ii) That a college is adequately staffed can bo ensured by requiring its authorities 
to send a half-yearly report to tho University about tho nu-nbor of teachers on 
tho staff and the work allotted to them. 

The frequent visits to tho colleges of tho University professors in ditferent subjects, 
for tho purpose of delivering leoturos and looking into the teaching of that subject 
in the particular college, will help tho syndicate of tho University in arriving at 
an idea of the work being done ^ere. 

(ill) Each college, immediately after the end of tho session, should submit to the 
university boards of studies a' 'scheme of studies in a particular subjeet, and 
tho said board then should advise tho college as to how far it can follow the 
scheme suWitted or as modified by that board. The University professors 
would, of coarse, look to its satisfactory working. This would allow reason- 
able liberty to the colleges and, at the same time, ensure that no college lowers 
its standard and that tho education in diilcrcnt institutions is as, far os possible; 
harmonious so that in ease of migration from one college to another ‘htudonts 
■ ' are not ]}ut to any extra difficulties. 

Under the guidance of tho University the colleges should bo given n greater hand 
in tho conduct of tho degree examinations. The papers sot should be sent on to 
tho University moderators who, after any necessary modifications, will hand 
them over to the registrar for publication and safe custody. In every subject 
half tho setters and o.xaminsrs should bo outsiders. 

(iv) (c) I would favour. 


Jenkins, Walter A., 

(iii) This is not possible under an affiliated system. Whore the colleges ora all 
together, and there is collaboration and intercourse between the different tcocheis, 
considerable freedom is possible. In this case, tho examiners should be tho 
teachers, plus external examinom- The present system is fatal to freedom of 
teaching. 


Jennings, The Hon’ble Mr. J. G. 

(i) The problem in Bengal is, doubtless different from that in Bihar and Orissa, 
with which I am bettor acquainted, but it seems to mo that tho caso of Bengal 
may bo in some small measure illustrated by an examination and explanation of 
that of Bibar and Orissa. The Fatna University Bill has been freely abused 
and somewhat misunderstood. One of its features is the placing of somo limit- 
ation on the foundation of coUegos teaching up to a degree standard. Except 
by tbo permission of tho Governor-General in Council these can only bo founded 
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in Fatnn, Cuitnok, Bhngftlitnr, MtizniTarpiirt nnd Hazaribngli, Hint ia, nt the head- 
quarters of four of tho «livjsions of the province, _ and nt llip only existing 
coUeginto centre in Cliotn Nngimr, whicli i* tho remaining diviaion. The Patna 
Univcrsiity Committee’s Rcjwrt (lOM) makes it clenr Hint llio object of the 
committee svna to create ultimately n ccn(rn1i«C(I or unitniy university in 
each of the five divisions. To uproot the existing eollcgcs is iintiossiWo : tho 
resistance would bo too great. Moreover, ii proWnco containing sonic SB million, 
inhabitants may bo expected to Mipport more than one university within a 
cnlenlaWe petiwl of yenrA Tho outlying colleges, therefore, must be nfliliated to 
tlie Central Univetiity at l’.alnn, wbieli is intended to be of the residential and 
tcaeliing type, nnd will become so ns soon ns funds for the piiri)o»o arc set 
free. But each outlying divisional ednent tonal centre is it‘i>lf to become, ns soon 
ns may be, a residential nnd teaching university. Bre-ili colleges arc to be 
founded, ns occasion nri'-es, at each of these minor centre*, until nt last tliese one 
by one bccoino strong enough to break oif nnd eominenee n .separoto existence. 
The succc's of the sclictnc will depend on tho capacity of Indian politicians to 
understand it nnd on the poncr of tho authorities to redst tho present clamour 
for svenk colleges widely 8pre.nd. If, for instonce, tho four colleges which Orissa 
svill shortly need arc estaWishetl separately in the four districts compri‘=«l in the 
division, i.r., nt Puri, Bnlnkore, and Snmbnlpore, ns srcll ns nt Cuttack, then the 
creation of n inivcrsily nt Cnttnek for tlie Oriyn people will be indefinitely 
postponwl. None of the«e four isolated eoUeges would give nn eilucntion wliich 
could rightly bo dignified by the name of university ctluention, and n" the four 
oollegc.s should have no real connection witli each otiior it would be futile to call 
them n unis'craity. If, however, there were ultimately four colleges in Cuttack 
working on nn Intcr-collcgintc system, with 100 or more tcneliers and 1,200 to 1,400 
pupils, specialisation — the cssentint foundation of teaching of o university tjTie— 
would be possible nnd natural, nnd the Oriya people might look to Cuttack os nn 
mielloctuni centre. Tlio same roranrks lioki good of ttio tlirec remaining divisions 
of the province — Biingalpiir, Tirhut and Ckota Nagpur. Tcchnologicnl colleges 
or institutes should rightly’ bo alloacsl to grow up in diiTcrent localities where 
special facilities were available, aueh ns a Kchool of ^fincs at Blinnbad, nnd a 
TcclinotogionI Institute nt Kakclii In connection with tlie Tata Steel and Iron 
Works, or tlie Agricultural College at Snboiir in Tirliut ; but. in tlie.ie cases, prac-. 
ticnl work is the cs'cminl, whil-l in whnt may perhaps be called the mote 
ocadcmic subjects, ulint is most ncerlcd is spceinlisntion, w Iiich iirises where there 
is a largo oggregnte of teachers. And indeed EpecinliAstion is equally ncccffsaty in 
tho case of tcehnologicnl subject-., but by the nature of things such si>ccinUsfttion 
in their case is to be found not where scholars congregnte. but svlicre svorks and 
mines, factorie.s, and fields are. In tlie isolated arts or science oolleges there is 
neither specialisation nor precticnl experience to bo lind nnd, consequently, no 
education capable of equipping the youth oi the eoimtiy to compete on cqnnl terms 
with the youtii of otlier countries, svho linvo tlie inestimable advantage of Jeam* 
ing from tenebers who know tlieir subjects. If India thinim that her youth can 
receive a vnlnnWc education from tlioso svlio do not know she is 'mistaken. The 
case of colleges tcaeliing up to the ntcrnictlinto standard is different. Tlio 
brighter pupils of rheve colleges are mere boys of sixteen to cightren years of ngo^ 
and arc plainly scboolboys, for whom seliool methods of teaching are 'appropriate. 
If inloniicdintc classes wcregcncrally^nttaclicd to tlio better schools, nnd the little 
boys were detached and removed to preparatory sclioo1s,tho school education of 
the country and preparation for unis'crsity studies ond lifcsrould benefit. 

Bengal, however, iinlikc Biiinr and Orissn, has numerous colleges scattered over each 
division. Tho task of grouping these into goiiuino imircrsities svould bo a 
diifionlt one and may, in some cases, be impracticable, but it would appc.sr that 
whore o group of ooUeges could bo brought into Bufliciently close relationship and 
such n group was sufTicicntly strong to furnish a body of tenebers Inigo enough 
to specialise effectively, there would be advantage in creating n separatw 
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unirorsity. Such a unirersi^' xrould be almost necessarily of a manageable 
mze. It may be taken that excessive size in a univeisity on the one band is as great 
a source of weakness as insufficient size on the other hand in a college. The one 
cannot teach or train on account of tho unmanogeable numbers of its pupils and 
the other cannot do so on account of tho paucit3’ of its teachers. What applies to 
the several divisions in this regard applies also in some measure to Calcutta, where 
tho number of colleges, students, and teachers is largo and tho distances are great. 


Jevohs, H. Stahlet. 

I am in favour of every large centre of population having a separate university 
of its own on the unitary principle. Colleges at present existing in such centres should 
be amalgamated as regaras teaching facilities, tiie whole of the teaching being put 
under the direct control of tho University. The colleges would thus become each an 
organised group of hostels providing a tutorial system for supplementing the uni- 
versity lectures, aud all faciUties for religious and moral instruction and a union club 
for students. The athletics, and definite courses of physical training, would also be 
organised by the colleges. 

Isolated colleges in the mofussil fall into a different category; ond it might be 
necessary to divide them into two classes : — 

(A) Those to bo taken in charge by the University of the neatest large city. 

(B) Those which would of necessity cense to have the status of university colleges, 

and would specialise on giving a thorough education up to the matriculation 
standard (if that bo raised nearly to the present intermediate standard) or, 
in some cases, up to tho intermediate standard. 

The former class would bo regarded as incipient universitios aud would have 
their own degree examinations, tbeir own boards of studies and of examiners. On 
each board of study tbere would be a representative of the larp or parent University, 
cither tho University professor in tho subject, or bis chief assistant; ond in the same 
way tho board of examiners in each subject would consist of one or two of the 
teachers in the subject in the local university, and of one representative from the 
parent University, and perfaops ono other external examiner. The present examiiiing 
system by which each paper is dealt with solely by a single examiner who is, in practice, 
if not in theory, in most of the Indian universities alone responsible for tho marks 
wbicb may fail candidates should cease. The board of examiners in each subject 
must bo responsible os a body for the setting and marking of every paper. Individual 
examiners should submit their questions and their marks to it, and the board should 
consider cases of doubtful candidates individually before failing them- Every ex- 
aminer taking any paper in a subject ought to bo a member of the examining board 
of the subject. The appointments of tho teaching staff of tho local University which 
is under tutelage ought to bo mode only' with tho advice and consent of the parent 
university. ... ... 

A point of importance arises ns to how many local incipient universities n uni- 
versity professor could take under bis charge. He would need personally to visit each 
local university at least three times in tho session. There would bo no difficulty about 
universities lying within a three hours’ journey by rail; but of those more distant 
not more than two could be properly supervised. Two universities near at hand 
(within a three hours’ journey) and two distant universities would be the maximum 
possible for nnj- man to advise and supervise without seriously detracting from his 
work in his ou-n university. Obviously, the personal equation of the university pro- 
fessor who has to do the supervision is a largo factor in tho matter. In some cases, 
an assistant professor might do tho travelling bettor. 

I would like to add that every teaching university, such ns I have indicated, must 
be guided br a well-paid full-time academic e.xccntive bend, who should havo very 
much the status and duties usually exercised hy tho president of an American uni- 
versity. He should be called tho vice-ehancollor, or pro-chancellor, and would organ- 
ise the University teaching and direct its growth and also be the medium ot eoin- 
munication between Government and the senate of the University. 
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Johnston, Rev. A. B. 

(i) (o) There is nt present little unity between the colleges nnd the Unirertity. In Oxford 
nnd CAintiridgo the colleges pmclicnlly nre the University; nnd the University 
is the college]. In ninny other universities there is no Inck of unity bceaupo 
college nnd university nre utmost idcnticni. The University is one Inrgc college 
gmnting degrees. Cnlcultn University hns tunny colleges in Cnlcuttn itself and 
chftllengcs disastrous comparison with Osfortl nnd Cambridge. 

On the Senate of this University there mnyiiot be more than one hundred fellows. 
In Calcutta there are a dozen Srst-grndo colleges, and sevcrnl eeeond grade. 
The constitution provides for forty tc-toliing fcllous ns n niinimutn. That would 
not allow tho Senior professors of e.acli college in Calcutta in the chief arts nnd 
Science subjects, English, Sanskrit, philoiopliy, history, mathematics, Pali, 
Persian, Arabic, physics, nnd chemistry to be memliers of the Senate. If teachers 
nre to bo keen on tlieir University they must liivve n vote in ^ the Senate. 

At present tho sole relation of many professors to the Universily is that it appoints 
them, nnd p.ays them, to examine. It does not make them think nt all about 
cdticatioual inothods niul ideals. It is lamenlivhle to eee professors with merely 
®a narrow college outlook, when they ought to have a university outlook. 

Tho present situation is unspeakably bad. Most professnrsaroiinable, because of the 
constitution, to sit on tlie Senate. Even principals of flret-grade colleges may 
not bo found on the Senate, e.y.. in 1DI4. the principals of St. Xavier's College, 
St. Paul's College. C. M. S., Bangabasi College, ole. Tlii“ is farcical. 

Tlio University is too large to bo workctl efTcetively ns one unit. Wo ought to c.iny 
stilt further the process of sub'dirision which is lieing achieved by the creation of 
universities nt Pntnn nnd Daren. Then tlio college principals nnd profepsora 
can take ilicir projier place in tho organisation nurl life of the Universit}’. 
During tho hot weather nnd rains eliiimtie conditions would make inter- 
collegiate lectures ditnetiU. If oil lecture periods were rciliicod to fifty minutes 
several colleges could comhinc, but the heat nnd rain are so trying tiint smaller 
universities with c'-ntrol grouiw of lecture rooms arc the itlc.il to he aimed at. 
Let residence nnd tuition lie tho tests of membership of n college. 

(iii) I think it would be liisastrous to allow individual colleges to arrange their own 

cour.so nnd examine their own students. Our tost examinations give us results 
very close to those of tho university examinations. Rut to have the personal 
responsibility of deciding a student's future career would be an appalling 
niglktmnrc. There would bo the threat of suicide — worec than murder — it you 
did not grout tlic degree. Xo, lot flicro be nn impersonal system, cl'-e our 
gray linira will be brought down to n premature grnx'c. 

(iv) (c) 1 should favour tho coiitinimncc of one examination for nil nfliliated colleges, 

but more goncr.alisefl curricula and nlargccliniccof questions so that lecturers 
nnd students could better follow their individual bent. But tho present 
unwieldy University ought to be snb.dividcd into four or five unis’crsities. 


Jones, C. E. W. 

(i)3(o) Tho answer to this question depends on various considerations. If it were 
determined to remove the University to some place outside the city, I would 
suggest for oonsidcmt ion that the University should be a' uiiitar;' university,, 
nnd that all the tcnchiiig should bo concentr.ited in, nnd performed by, tho 
University, the colleges being repinced by a number of halls of residence. , 
These halls of residence might conceivably bs constructed nnd innintniiicd ' 
by the communities whidi now maintain colleges. 

If,ontliootlicrliand,it were decided to leave tho University in tliccify,it wonld 
bo difficult to eliminate existing institutions, and they should tborcforc bo 
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incor^ratsd in, or affiliated to, Ibo 'Dniversity provided they iulfiUed the 
conditions prescribed by the University. The Groverament colleges might 
be incorporated in the University, while private colleges might bo affiliated. 
.The functions of the colleges, however, should bo strictly limited to tho 
provision of facilities for residence (if they already possess such facilities], 
and teaching for tho lower degrees, ‘ne., pass degrees. The University 
'should ho given considerable power of control and sripcrrision over the 
colleges. In particular, it should have tho power of insisting on a qualified 
staff. All higher teaching, t.e., honours and post-graduato teaching, should 
he concentrated in the University. For the sake of economy, a system of 
intcr-collcginte teaching should Im arranged. 

(b) As regards colleges situated outside tho University, I would suggest for consi* 
deration two possible courses s— 

(A) They should cease to bo affiliated to the University and should bo reduced 

to tho lero! of what may be called super-higb schools for the preparation of 
candidates for tho University. 

(B) If this is not possible, they should bo allowed to continue as affiliated colleges, 

but their scope and functions should bo rigidly limited, and tho degrees 
conferred on their students definitely hall-marked as inferior to the degrees 
conferred on students attending recognised institutions in tho university 
town.. The students of theso mofussil colleges should bo known as external 
students : 

<(ii) Tho University should have the power of r— 

(.A) Bcducing those colleges in tho university town which do not conform to 
university requiroments in the master of staff end equipment’ to tho level of 
colleges situated outside the university town, and, if tho colleges so 
reduced fail to satisfy the conditions preseribed by the University for tho 
latter class of colleges, they should be disaffiliated, 

(B) Disaffifiating colleges situated outside tho university town which do not satisfy 
university requirements. 

(iii) 1 do net eonsidcr it possible to allow any freedom either in the design of courses’ 

or in the conduct ol examinations to tho colleges situated outsido the univer- 
sity town for the simple reason that they ore unlikely to possess teachers of tho 
necessary standing. As rcganls colleges situated in the univereity town, I have 
suggested that tho teaching for the lower degrees should bo assigned to them, 
tho higher tcncliing being reserved for the University proper (if such a term 
may bo employed). I would suggest that if this division of functions is 
adopted, the University, for tho first few years at any rate, should design the 
conmes and conduct the examinations of students rctiding for the pass degrees. 
My ren.son for making this suggestion is that tho college staffs are lia^ly likely at 
first to possess the requisite experienoe for drawing up courses of study, etc. 
After a few years, liowcvcr, it should be possible to allow’ a certain freedom to 
coffego teachers in those matters, though it would probably bo advisable to 
appoint a university advisory hoard to assist ond guido tho teachers. 

Tho courses and examinations for the lower degrees should bo prescribed by tho Uni- 
versity, represented by its various faculties, since tho teachers in tho colleges them- 
selves will not bo of sufficient standing to command confidence. As regards 
honours and post-graduate courses and examination, 1 would aUow tUo greatest 
possible freedom to the tenohers. The degree should be primarily the teacher's 
certificate of tho fitness of the student. 

(iv) I hove suggested above that, in tho event of it being found impossible to establish 

n unitary university, tho University should comprise two sots of colleges : — 
(A) Those in Calcutta which arejound to bo qualified for participation in the work 
of tho university proper,' their function however being limited to tho 
provision of teaching for the lower degrees. 
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(B) I'hoso in Caloutln winch nra not so qimliGcJ, and nil inofussil colleges, the 
function of sacli colleges being the provision of teaching of a definitely lower 
standard than that provided by the colleges in Calcutta. 

Theso latter colleges must, I suggest, be placed under the control of the Univer* 
sity for the siinplo reason that no other adequato controlling bodj* could be 
created. The Univeraitj* will absorb all the best capacity and experience avnil> 
able. Any other control than that of the University would be unthinkable. 

In replying to these questions I assume that, unless i^ is found possible to reduce 
the mofussil colleges and those colleges in Calcutta which do not reach a certain 
standanl, to the status of high schools the only altcnmlivo is to aAiliato them to the 
University. But it is difllciilt to, see exactly what purpose such colleges will sors'c in 
the general scheme of Iiighcr education, esjiecinlly if, os I trust wiil be the case, tlio 
general standard of high school and university education is raised and admission to 
Government service is gained by success in special civil service examinations and not, 
ns hitherto, bj' university c.'taininations. It would appear to be not improbable that 
they will citlicr gradually disappear or, if thej' wish to maintain their existence, be 
compelled to descend to tlie level of sobools for the preparation of university 
caudklntcs. In the latter ca‘-c. they would naturally come under the control of the 
Education Department. 


Joxns, T. CuTHDEllTSOX. 

(i) (o) Colleges in Calcutta should bo incorporated in and form nn integral part 
of tlio University. They should be rcspoasiblo for the proper maintenance 
and supervision of hoatcis, for the tutorial guidance of each student and for 
coUego lectures in n few specially heiccted subjects, each collcgo coniininc 
itself to those snhjects only for which it has n really good teaching staff and 
thoroughly satisfactory equipment. The different colleges should ehargo a 
uniform rate of fees in the rrts and science sections respectively, and 
the Univechit}' should see that they all reach approximately tlio same high 
standard of teaching and equipment, although the subjects which they teach 
V ill in many cases be diiTcfent. in tins way it slioiiid be possible for iw 
student in one collcgo to attend anotlier college for lectures in any subject 
not taught in iiis on n college, siitlioiit extra fees, personal inconvonlciico 
or wcnrisoino formalities. In other wortls the present division of tlio Uni- 
versity into watertight compartments styled “ colleges ’* should cease. 

University lectures should go on jnri pnsitt nitb collcgo Iccturc.s and there should 
bo nothing to jircvcnt college principals, professors, tutors and lecturers 
possessing the ncccssory qnaiilicntions from being appointed to university 
profcssorsliips or lectureships in addition to tlicir other duties. 

There would thus bo : — 

(A) University professors giving lectures to thole students to which on ocoa<-ions the 

pubiic might be admitted. 

(B) Lectures by college loctiirers — praoticnlly open to all students, 

(C) Lectures confined in general stodenfs of ono collcgo though admitting students 

of other colleges when noecssary by special arrongoment, 

A college making no lecturing contribution in any subject would be required to pay 
a fee in respect of cacli student sent to another coUogc to study that subject. 

There would be no formality nt all ns far ns tbo student was concerned. His nnmR 
would bo sent to tho lecturer nt tlio other college by bis own collcgo tutor. 

(ti) Colleges ill other centres of population in the Frcsidcnc3' not included in the 
i.nivcrsity jurisdiction of tho Dacca or Fntna universities, or in tho proposed 
university towns of Berbampur, Comilla and Bajsbahi, might bo reduced ti> 
the status of colleges teaching up to tho intocmediato standard only, and 
inspected as now by inspectors appointed by tho University. 
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(ii) It should bo the duty of the Univeisity to set the necessaiy standaid of teaching 

and equipment, and to provide the lands Tchen necessary to maintain coUeges- 
at that standard. To ensure the adequate performance of these duties no- 
appointment on the staff of a university college should be made vrithout the 
sanction or approval of tho university faculty concerned. 

(iii) I vrould encourage freedom in tho choice of subjects and of courses of study by 

increasing the number of optional subjects in the various university ercamina- 
"tions, more especially on the science side ; but I do not consider that at present, 
it vrould be safe to grant to colleges any degree of freedom in the d^ign of their 
courses, or iu the conduct of their examinations. 

(ivj As explained above I should favour the maintenance of the existing system with, 
reference to the few colleges affiliated up to the intermediate only which would 
remain outside tho establishment of the reformed Calcutta, Dacca, Patna and. 
other provincial universities. 


Ear, Sites Chaedra. 

All colleges in the university town should be incorporated in the University andi 
colleges in other centres of popffiation in the Presidency should be under the control of 
the University. A new controlling body to regulate the studies and examination of all 
such colleges should be created on the lines of tho existing councils of post-graduate- 
studies. 


Khae, Mohomed Habibdr Bahmae. 

(i) (a) The colleges in the university town should form part of the University. 
(5) The outside colleges should be brought together under a separate university 

of the examining type which should be run on sounder lines ns regards 
supervision and co-ordination of work, etc. 

(ii) By frequent inspections on behalf of tho University. 

(iii) This question does not arise in the case of a teaching university. In the case 

of an examining university the amount of the subject to be taught should be 
deffned, but the selection of text-books, etc., should be left to the indiriduol 
colleges. 

(iv) (a) See my answer to («) cbove. 

(h) I would like to make the change with the least amount of dislocation. 

(e) See my answer to (6) above. 


Kusdh, Pdreachaedra. 

(i) In view of my reply to question 4, the relation between the University and colleges- 

situated in the University town (excepting the University College doing post- 
giadunte work) or in other centres, need not be different. 

All college under the University, excepting the Universtiy College, sbuuld be 
• perfectly autonomous in matters such as teaching, emoluments of teachers, 
finance, etc., hat they must satisfy the University in the matters of compe- 
tency and adequacy of staff, number of students to be admitted, so as to 
ensure better supervision of the work of the students, library and laboratory 
equipment and accommodation. 

(ii) To ensure adequacy of staff and equipment in colleges the existing system of 

inspection should work well provided the inspections are more frequent and tbe- 
University is more strict. 
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(iii) Tlio answer to this part of the question iins been given in my reply to questions 9 

and 10. 

(iv) If it is considered practicable and desirable to create a centralised teaching uni- 

versity in Calcutta, I would favour the creation of a now university elsewhere 
on the lines of the present Calcutta University, leaving post-graduate work only 
in a university rollcgc and rt^ilating the studies and examinations of colleges 
afliliated under it which shall teach up to the graduation standard only. (Vide 
iny reply to question 4.) 


L.\niKi, GorAi, Ciiandka. 

As the University proscribes courses of studies, holds examinations in them, 
nnd grants degrees ond diplomas, it should also undertake tho teaching of the courses 
by its own professors, as it has recently done in respect of the law and M.A. degreo 
'Oourses. Tho same should he* dono in respect of the intermedinto and B.A. 
courses. But as nil university students cannot bo got together at tho same centee 
of training, tho University should have a number of best qualified professors of its 
own, who should ho deputed to* visit nil tho colleges of Bengal, deliver a certain 
peroentnge of looturcs, cadi in his subject, nnd lay down to tho resident professors 
-me lines on which the study of the courses should be conducted. 

Tlic University should also be entrusted with the work of inspection, as they will 
be the best judges of tbo wants nnd requirements of the colleges. 

The university professors should bo given a great deal of freedom in the design of 
the courses. They should also be entrusted with the conduct oi tlio examinations, on 
the merits of which tho University should grant diplomas nnd degrees. 

Colleges, as they arc, cannot bo given any freedom of design of courses and power 
•to conduct examinations. 


LAHinT, Banojit CnANDHA. 

(i) ond (ii) Colleges situated in the university' town wliich I toko to mean Calcutta 
should have tcnching nssistnneo from the University. These colleges mny bo 
so federated together that tho same distinguished professors of tho University 
mny tench in all colleges. Tho stnfi nnd other equipment oI tho colleges outside 
the I niversity town should be under the supervision of imivcrsity inspectors 
who should keep tho University well informcrl about tlicm by periodical reports, 
■(ili) Brccdom in the design of tho courses nnd in conduct of tho examination shotdd 
very sparingly bo given to the colleges ns they now nre- So long os nn adequate 
number of pure educationists cannot be obtained such freedom in the majority 
of cases will not have the desired effect. As to the design of tho courses of study, 
freedom may bo given to select from various nltcrnativo courses. 

>(iv} I would suggest that a teaching university by erecting suitable buildings for 
colleges nnd residence for teachers and students in nn easily accessible site 
in tho suburbs of Calcutta, bo created. This W ould help the growTh of corporate 
university life. 

With regard to the colleges not incorporated in that University tho relation bet- 
ween them and the Universify should bo such ns would gradually, according to 
' tho fitness allow some autonomy to those colleges. 


, Langley, 6. H. 

•li) (fl) Presidency Oollcgo, tho Scottish Cliurohes College and a now college oreated 
from tho university teaclicrs nnd housed in tho university buildings might 
unite to form the Calcutto University. If any other college wore considered 
strong enougli, or could bo sufSoiently improved, it might also bo included. 
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(6) Colleges situated in other centre-s of popSlation and tho less efficient of the 
Calcutta colleges should, for reasons given in reply to question 4, bo dis- 
, affiliated from Calcutta and also from Dacca. They might be placed 

under tho control of n university board which sliould bo given tho power 
of inspecting such colleges, determining courses of study and the standard 
-of examinations. 

(iii) It is essential to grant such freedom to universities, and tho only effective safe* 

guard is tho appointment of a vicc-ehancellor and professors of the right type. 

In the case of examinations there should always be an external examiner in. 

addition to the professor. 

(iv) (o) I strongly favour this. 


Lvtip, Sycd Abdul, Khan Bahadur. 


arrange^ 
may be 

A separate controlling body, quite distinct from the present Calcutta University 
or the would.bo Dacca University, should be formed for colleges situated in other 
centres of population in the Presidency, ^lis controlling body will be more or less- 
on examining board, which will dpsign the courses of studies, conduct examinations 
and confer degrees. All mofussil second-grade, colleges (teaching up to the inter, 
mediate standard), existing apart from, and Independent of, high schools, will be 
under tho control of this board. In fact, this board will bo more or less like the 
present Calcutta University except that representation on tho Senote and Syndicote 
will be on quite tt different basis. Under the existing state of things the Senate and 
the Syndicate consist of members who arc all residents of Calcutta, with very little 
personal touch with the mofussil. They connot adequately represent the cducotional 
needs and grievances of the mofussil institutions. The proposed board should con- 
sist of representatives from every district. 


The colleges existing in the university town should be merged in the Un 
The authorities of the existing colleges may bo in charge of ^ residential 
ments, each having n distinguishing feature of its own. ^e professorial staff 
taken over by the University. 


Laav, The Hon. Bajah Eeshee Case. 

(i) The principle of local autonomy combined with general university supervicion 
should govern tho relation between the University and its constituent college’. 
Independence of colleges os regards tlieir internal management should be main- 
tained, for that alone will attract tho local support necessary for tho spread of 
higher education and slacken demands on tho public purse. 

(u) The college committee should be trusted in this regard, subject to rewesv by the 
Syndiciitc. 

(iii) Undesirable. Theconstitufionof the Univcrsityshould duly represent the teaching 

element for designing courses and conducting examinations. 

(iv) Tlio IIuBcum, tho Asintio Society, the Imperial Library, etc., should ho brought 

into connection with tho University for utilisation by all colleges in Calcutta and 
the mofussdl. 

(l>) I favour it. 


Lucas, Eev. E. D. 

(i) (a) Tho University should conduct tho honours schools and post-graduate work 
itself. The brightest students from tho loool colleges could bo admitted to tho 
honours schools." Otherwise tho only relation of tlio University to the 
colleges should bo to inspect them thoroughly, and recommend them, if 
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satisiaotoiy, for coatinucd' affiliation. Any affiUated coUqge should have tho 
power to recommend students to the University for tho ordinary pass degrees, 
in ordinary cases tho University would act on such a recommendafion without 
further inquiry. But tho University should have power at any time to 
scrutinise those recommended from any college and subject any of them 
to a special test, should it seem best to do so. 

. <i) (h) Colleges in small centres ordinarily should bo affiliated only up to the inter- 
mediate examinations, beyond that toaehing should be centred in univer- 
sity towns. 

:(ii) Ensure it in tho following ways ; — 

(A) Competition and rivalry between colleges. 

(B) Certain requirements for members of the staff, t .e,, an M. A. or honours 

B. A. for all teachers above tho Intermediate, etc. 

(C) Bcstrictions on size of classes and number of periods required from each 

lecturer. 

(B) Rigid inspection of colleges annually. 

.(iii) I think this is the crux of the whole matter and until a fairly radical departure 
can bo made hero, tho defects of the present system are irremediable. With 
the safeguards, above mentioned, I see no insurmountable obstacle. If less 
importance were attached to examination results, students would soon atfach 
more importance to actual mastery of the subject taught. 


Mahalaitobis, Pbasanta Chandba. 

<(i) The plan recommended by the London Commission in 1012, seems on the whole 
generally suited to our present requirements. 

(a) In tlie university town, a centralised teaching body constituted of ineorpom- ■ 
ted colleges sliould be formed. The control of academic policy in teaching 
and examination would lie with the faculties constituted alone the lines 
suggested by the London Commission. [Sec. 384, oto., page 173~ ff., linal 
Report.] 

The University must necessarily have complete financial control over the incor- 
porated colleges. 

{b) Round this nucleus a system at affiliated collies (corresponding to the "Schools ” 
of London University] uith its Boards of Studies, etc., would he formed. 

In Bengal at present tiiore are three or strictly speaking /our distinct groups of teach* 
ing institutions : — 

(1) The university professoriate, over which the University has got completo control. 

But the work of this professoriate is confined wholly to M. A. and M. So. 
teaching, so that this body is not sufficient for all the work of the University. 
The idea of a super-university must he rejected. 

(2) The Government colleges and tho private colleges. — This is under the direct control 

of the Education Department or of private bodies. Tire University has an 
indirect control over tho staff trough tlie rights of " affiliation, ’’ but without 
any control over finance. 

(3) The Vnitcrsily Law College and the University College of Science. — ^The control 

is not quite direct but on the whole these are in the porition of " incorpo- 
rated ” colleges. 

(4) Tho newly created post-graduate professoriate, eonfasting of (1), the staff of (3) and 

“ recognised ” and “ appointed ’* teachers from (2). 

It will thus be seen that the existing system of university couneotions is not at all 
satisfactory. All the evils of indirect control exist as much in Bengal as in London ■ if 
not more so, and a general rimplification on London lines seems highly derirahla ■ ’ 
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For the present it should ho possible to arrange that in GalciiUa, the direct university 
professorinto, the University Law College, tho University College of Science and tlie 
•Government colleges, i.c., tho Presidency College, tho Sanskrit College, tho Botliuno 
College, tho ^ledicnl College and tho Sibpur Gvil Engineering College uill bo incorporated 
ns tlio central teaching body of the University. It is n bit unfortunate that the Scicneo 
•College is situated ratlxcr far from tlio ecntral university quarter. In tho ease of tiio 
•Civil Engineering College probably tho present site would not matter so very much. One 
possible solution would bo to remove some of tlio university ofliccs and tito University 
Press to tho present buildings of tho Science College while tho latter would occupy tho room 
thus vacated with the erection of certain additional buildings. The Hnrdingo hostel 
may also bo removed thus providing some further additional room for tho Science College. 
'With suitable co-operation with Presidency College, it should not be very difTicult to pro- 
vide a more central situation for tho Science College somcuhero in the vicinity of College 
‘Square. 

In order to dovolopc a strong centralised teaching university in Calcutta, it is absolutely 
•essential that the Government College should bo incorporated. So far ns tho Presidency, 
tho Sanskrit, tho Botliuno and tho Qvil Engineering colleges aro concerned, this should 
not bo difllciilt. Of coiir.‘)o a strong delegacy should bo formed for each of these colleges— 
the Education Department retaining somo direct control through these dclciraclos. Such 
incorimration would mam a further extension of the nlrc.idy established practice of placing 
■Government oflicers at tho disposal of tlio University, “ on deputation.” Tho question 
•of “ transfers ” would bo more difficult, but it slioiild bo possible to make somo feasible 
working arrangements. ^ 

In any case a dual arrangement falling short of close incorimration would bo wholly 
tmalisfa'clori/. Tho present rather anomalous arrangement in the post-graduate rouneils 
•of teaching is bad from every jioint of view. 1 speak from personal experience ns a 
member of tho science council and tho board of higher studies in physics, and I have 
no doubt that instead of removing institutional jealousies, tho present arrangement has 
fostered it very acutely in many eases. Tho present arrangement from tlio student’s point 
■of view, too, is far from satisfactory. 

Tho central idea underlying the post-graduate scheme is fundamcnUlly sound. It is 
necessary to have centralised co-operation in university to.aching. But tho present 
nirangoracnt, 1 believe, defeats this very end. I do not tliink it would servo any useful 
purpose to enter into other details about tho present iinrathfactory state of affairs in 
post-graduate tcadiing, but I have no hesitation in stating Hint witliout somo more inti- 
mate incorporation an adequate solution of this problem sccnis to bo impossible. 

I do not SCO why the Government colleges sliould not bb nmdo over to tho University. 
It is quite sufficient work for tlic Education Department to look oftcr its already heavy 
tasks in the secondary and ]irimnry stages. The only other consistent solution would bo 
to have a separate Government university in addition to the Calcutta University. But 
this alternative though consistent would be in every way injurious to tlic cause of educa- 
tion in Bengal. Tho tliird altcrnnlivc of transforming tlio Calcutta University into n 
land of “ super-university ” is neither consistent nor desirable. 

But even if Government collides nro incorporated consiclcrablo difficulties would nriso 
in tlio enso oi tho Jfcdical Collcgo. Somo special plan will have to bo adopted in this 
e.asc. A special typo of semi-independent incorporation ns recommended for tho Imperial 
and Eo3'al Colleges of London may bo adopted with advantage. 

In Calcutta, some of tho private colleges such ns the Vidysngnr, tho City and others 
would probably bo persuaded to come under imivcrsitj' incorporiition, with full parti- 
■cipation in tho faculties and other nclivitics of tho University in exchange for financial 
control by tho University. 

Ei'cn then there is no doubt that some colleges would probably prefer to remain out- 
side university incorporation. Tho missionary colleges like tho Scottish Cliurciics, 
the St.' Xavier’s and others miglit not find it possible for them to transfer financial control 
to tho Univerrity. For these a sy'stcm of “ afilliation ” must bo provided. A suitable 
■adaptation of tho existing arrangcinGntsmodificd to sonic extent by the general working 
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principles laid dow'n by tiio London Commission for tho “ Schools of tlio London Unircr* 
sity ’’ V'ould no doubt bo quite satlsrootor}*, 

(ii) In eonsU'tucnt incorporalal collogos> tiio supervision would bo done directly by fto 

Faculties. 

For tho “ nffilinted ’’ colleges n joint commiltco of ropresentalives of tho facul- 
tics, tho boards of studies [both of titeso in tiio London sonso] and, the- 
Syndiento (in tho oxistlng sonso, i.e., tho ndministratiro oxccutivo body) would 
form n statutory body for inspootion nnd supervision of these collegps. Tliis body 
u ill hnvotlio power to appoint p.aid inspectors nnd tho necessary clerical staff 
w 1th tho sanotion of tho Syndicate. 

(iii) Tlio faculties will havo coinploto control^ over ncadomio regulations relating to 

coursos of studies, oxaminntions, etc., in eonslituent coUtgci subject olways of 
courso to tho final decision of tho Senate. An neademio council should be 
formed along tho lines of tho present councils of post-groduato teaching. It 
would bo dcsirablo to inoludo all higher grado teachers of tho inoorpotated 
colleges in these councils. It should not bo restricted to tho independent full 
professors fonning tho facutiica. In caso such on neademio council is formed, 
it would tako tho place of the existing faculties. 

Tho Boards of Studies with tlio addition of somo coopted members from tho faculties 
will reguiato acadontio policy in tho caso of afliliatod colleges. 

In addition to tho above arrangements for Calcutta, tho mofussil colleges must bo 
considered, but bcioro doing so n certain sebemo of decentralisation in teaching may well 
bo discussed. 

Jnlermedinte tcaeMnj should bo amalgamated witli tho higher steoniarg atjslm. Hot 
in view of tlio prejudieo against calling such teaching sohool-work, tho nanio collwe may 
bo rotainod. But it must bo distinctly understood that tho real university work benns 
at tho present third-year stage. This would give an intormedinto place to tho college, 

, between the school on the ono hand and tho University on tho other nnd would offer 
certain strong analoj^cs to tho American educational organisation. 

Such decentralisation is necessary first of nit in tlio interests of university education, 
itself. Witliout tiiis it srould not bo posmblo to attain academic freedom in toacliing. 

Tlicn such decentralisation has bccomo urgently necessary in order to meet the rapidly 
growing demand for college education. Without building up nn increasing number of 
loe.al colleges this is altogether impossiblo. 

Tho building up of n local college and " tho influonco of such a loeal centre of educa- 
tion not only in training tlio pupils themselves, but in breaking donn the intcllcctonl 
isolation of a region— -is of far moro value tlian tlie training of a fow students in a distant 
centre.” [H. PritciicU, Carnegie Foundation, 1011, page 72.] 

Then again tho o-xisling secondary edneation in Bcugnl is rrlathxhi more defirient tlinn. 
both tlio primary and tho university stages. ‘ , 

I append a table wliicli would make this obvious at n glance. I liavo comp.arccl the 
statistics for Bengal, including the Intermediate as part of the university stage nnd 
also incorporating the Intermediate with tho secondary system, with tlio statistics. 
for Scotland. 

I have worked on tho following data : — 

Bengal : — 

Population • • * • 45,483,077 Bengal proper not iaoludiqg' 

^ Burma and Assam. 

Soholars in tho primary stage . 1,224,242 Do, 

Scholars in tho secondary stage 382,033 Do. 

Tho above figures aro taken from the Beport of tbs Director of Public Instruction,. 
Bengal, 1914-16. * 
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Students in the university stage for tho whole area under tho Calcutta University, i.e., 
incinding Burma and Assam ; — ' , 

(i) In tJic Intermediate stage 

(ii) All others 

• • • 

• ■ • 

16,000 

16,000 

Scotland : — 

Total 

30,000 

Tho figures arc taken from a Board of Education publication of 1910 [No. Cd. 
8421 (i).] 

Comparative Tables. 



(A) Per 1,000 of population : — 

Bengal. 

Scotland. 

Scholars in tho primary stago . 

Scholars in the secondary stage . 

Scholars in the university stago . 

. 2G-0 

84 

. 0-7 

173-1 

150-6 

1-8 


(This B ill slioB' tlio need for oxpanmon of primary and secondary and university educa- 
tion in Bengal.) 

Bengal. Scotland. 

(B) Per 1,000 soliolars in the ptimaty stage 

Scholar^ in the secondary stngo . . . 314>0 870'0 

Scholars in the univeraty stage . . . 24*0 10-G 


(1) If the Intcnncdinto is included in the secondary stage the figures xronld bo 32G'3 

and 12'3 in Bengal. Tims a better and more stable proportionality nith regard to 
primary education -will bo attained. 

(2) This table sho>ys the great need of growtli in secondary education ns compared trith 

o.risting primary instruction. 

(C) Per 1,000 scholars in the secondary «faye .’ — Scholars in the univeraty Btagc=78*l 
(Bengal) and lO'G (Scotland). Tltis o-ill show the need of assimilating tho 
intennediato uith tho osisting sceondary system. 


(D) For each university student ; — 


Scholars in the secondary stogo 
Scholars in tho primary stage . 
Scholars not under instruction . 


. Bengal. 


13 

40 

l,C0O 


Scotland. 


83 

01 

611 


Bengal if in- 
termediate is 
considered as 
secondary. 
27 
80 
3,000 


I shall now discuss tho question of mofus'il colleges. 

Tho incorporated institutions situated tn Calcuttn together u ith tho nnHinted colleges 
dtuated in Calcutta and a certnin small number of affiliated colleges situated in tho 
vicinity of Chleutta, svill together form the " Calcutta Centre." 

In addition a certnin number of “ Associated Centres " will bo created nt Dacca, Bn]'- 
shahi, Cliittngong, Berharopur, Bangoon ond other places when necessary. 

Each “ Associated Centre, ” c.y., tlio “ Dacca Centro,” will Imvo a constitution some- 
what similar to tho Calcutta Centre, Tlint is, each will have incorporated consUtuent 
colleges situated in tlio toivn togctlicr with colleges nflilintcd ” to tho centres. 
Faculties and ^nrds will bo constituted on similar lines with such local mo^ficnlions as 
may bo necessary. Tlicso will bo Imown ns Local Faculty pf Arts, etc. 

Each centre w ill have o defined area of jurisdiction within which it will hovo tho power 
of extending ” affiliation ” privileges, 

*' I«cal Aendomio Councils ’’ will also be set up with analogous powers. 
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QUESTION 5- 


MAnAiiAKOBis, PaASAKTA Chasdra — « mf4. 


“ /!«TOeiVc(? Faf«7/iM ” in ii'ts, scicnco, mcdicino, law, etc., will bo constituted con- 
tisting of moptbors of tUo reapeotiro CUoutta faculties, tbc Calcutta boards of studies 
nnd tlio local faculties and boards of studies. 

Each of tlicsc *' Assoointed Faculties '* whioh may for tho present be called faculties 
of the Calcutta University wiil lay down general nendemte policy affecting its oivn 
subjects of studies and wliioli wiil hold good for all tlio centres, nnd in addition it trill 
also (hkgale ila ■pmeera to local ccnlrca in all such matters ns it may deem necessary. 

Thus tho general regulations about studies, courses, subjeots, e-vaminations, etc., will 
bo formulated by tho university faculties, for their respeetivo subjects, while local control 
will lio u ith the local faculties. 

Finally nn associated academic council or for the present the Calcutta University 
Academic Coiinoit trill bo constituted with suitable representation from the different local 
councils. This council will formulate general conditions of admission to degrees, etc. 
In all neademio matters (including local matters) tho decision of this Supremo Council 
will bo final. 

Tho Calcutta Centro will in addition retain tho power of “ nililinting ’’ any college 
Eituated within tho jurisdiction of tho whole of tho Calcutta University. This will for tho 
present bo necessary in order to safognard t'lo interest of particular institutions which may 
not like on quito reasonable grounds to nfliliato thcmsolvos to “ local coatees.” 

Thus on tho neademio side tho Ctloutta University will consist of tho Calcutta Centre 
which in its “ affiliation ” aspeot will not be strictly local and the other local centres. 

There avi|] bo nn neademio council, several fhcultics nnd several boards of stedics 
for tho whole University in addition to tho local councils, faculties nnd Hoards. 

Such nn organisation aa-ould provide $— 

(1) A strong centralised teaching university in Calcutta. 

j(2) local teaching centres in lUflcrcnt towns. 

(3) A system of '* affiliated *’ institutions for each town. 

The different local centres will gradually get more nnd more local autonomy ia 
internal affairs proportionnto to their growth in strength until finally each may be estab- 
lished as a full university. There will be no need for mechanical uniformity in such 
doccntraliaafion nnd tho associated council, t.c., the university ocademic council, will 
regulate this. Tlio avliolc process will bo gradual nnd statutory provisions will be neces- 
sary only at tho last moment, f.e.. Only when o separate university is actually bmg estab- 
lished at a local centre. Tlio Calcutta University Academic Council avill then become a 
fodoral associated council of the seveent unia'crsitics. 

Tho great advantago of tiiis plan is the gradual character of the decentralisation. "So 
sudden changes in the educational policy of tho avhole of Bengal ns such will ensue. All 
largo initial capital c.vpcndituro will lie avoided. AH the evils of too early dccentrolim- 
tion will also be avoided ; wbilc tho stronger ccntres'will be free to become universities 
ns soon ns they are ready. 

Any decentralisation must bo gradual in Order to safeguard against tlie very wridc- 
apmsd suspicions in tlio public mind that dcrontralisation in education is solely aimed 
nt increasing the “ officinl ” control of the educational institutions. And it must be ad- 
mitted that without tho growth of nn independent non-official opiniotT there is always 
some risk of fiiis officialisation. 

Such n gradual decentralisation on federal lines will also lead to greater specialisation 
at the different centres nnd to increased co-operation. Tho university faculties for the 
presentand the nssociatedor federal faculties, later on, will gmarantco equitable mutual 
'recognition of degrees, courses, lectures, etc., nnd will tlius Indirectly encourage migration 
on tho part of the student from ono centre to another. 

In Bengal such migration will necessarily lead to an increased sense of national unity 
and will counteract many evils inlicront in our caste-ridden social organisation. In fact 
at present n more uniform distribution of intellectual culture throughout tho whole country 
has become urgently necessary and local decentralisation with increased complex uni- 
fication is the only means available for the attainment of this. 
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Mahasai, Kumar Kshitetdeadeb Rai— Mahtar, Tho Hon’blo Sir Bijay Chakd. 


Mahasai, Kumar Kshitindradeb Rai. 

(i) Every institution affiliated to the University should bo subjected to periodical 

inspection by an inspection board under the dual control of the University as 
weU as that of the Governmenti the Uireetor of Public Instruction being one of 
its prominent members. Professors of recognised merit and standing may also 
claim to be admitted as members of the board; and have their claims recognised. 
The constitution of tho board may vary when mofussil colleges are to bo 
inspected. 

(ii) There should at least be two joint inspectors in all cases, one o^ arts and the other 

of science. Both of them should invariably possess experience of the inner 
workings of at least one of the Engli^ universities besides ihat of Calcutta, 
^iii) In the present state of things, in tho interests of education in Bengal, it is not 
desirable at all to grant to colleges any degree of freedom in the design of their 
courses and in the conduct of the examinations of their students for University 
degrees. That state has not yet been reached, and it is at present hazardous 
to prophesy whether that state will ever be reached in near future. 

<iv) In COSO tho existing Calcutta University (to tho good fortune of the people of 
Bengal) is turned into a centralised teaching University, it may continue to 
exercise its control as an examjning body over the mofussil colleges in 'West 
Bengal only. East Bengal having a teaching and an examining university of its 
own. * 


Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand. 

<i) The xolation between tho University and colleges in general should be as the 
relation between tho brain and the other members of organism. They should' 
bo so connected with one another as to constitute one complete organism, the 
university supplying tho colleges with broad and general ideas of education and 
tho colleges working them out, each in its individual way, with some degree of 
independence in tho actual working out of tho ideas. The University will prescribe 
tho subjects that arc to bo taught in the colleges, but each college will choose for 
itself the books that tho students have to study on each of these subjects. It 
should also be the function of tho University to fi:r the standards of different 
degrees and to supplement the teaching of tho colleges by a permanent 
tutorial staff of its own which shall consist of first-rato professors employed 
in educational imtitutians, and of other first-mto eduoationists, whether 
European or Indian, not belonging to any school or <;collcge, but specially 
cmploj'ed by tho University for this purpose. This tutorial stoff should bo of 
considerable numerical strength, so that it may be alwoys possible for some 
of its constituent members to go round all centres outside tho University town 
at fixed intervals to see to the teaching of tho colleges there, to give necessary 
advice to the teachers and to deliver general lectures on all subjects by turn, 
for the benefit of tho students. In the imiversity town there may be a permanent 
Hall for this purpose where tho tutorial staff will dolivet its lectures regularly 
for tho benefit of tho students of all colleges alike, without any additional fee. 
Tho University should maintain tliis body at its own cost, and in case it is unable 
to meet the whole expense, the Government and tho colleges may bo asked to 
contribute to a reasonable extent. Besides this tutorial duty tho members of 
this body shall carry on their individual researches and tho University sliould 
help them as far as possible in this direction. Besides this way of supplementing 
the teaching of the colleges there should bo no university college as 'it 
exists at tho present day. Boyond tho difference in tho method of lending tho 
help of the tutorial staff as stated above, I do not think there should bo any 
difference in tho general relation of the University with the oollcgos of cither 
description, Thopo is another side of the rolatim between tlio University and 
the colleges to bo considered — ^it is in tlio matter of examinations, but I shall 
come to it later on. 
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(jlTESTlOS 5. 


Tiftnirtu, The Hon’ble Sit Buay CnAiTD-HContd. — LIatcka, Akshay Kumab, 


(ii) The inspectors of schools should do their irork more seriously than now. They 

should devote more time in the inspection of the institutions and see how the. 
teachers impart education to the students and judge for themselves whether 
they are competent. They should inspect the libraries and laboratories thorougltly 
and submit a detailed report of their inspection to the University which should '' 
be considered at the time of affiliation of institutions. No institution which 
cannot thus satisfy the requirements of the University in respect of its staff or 
equipment should be affiliated to the University. 

(iii) I have already said that the University would enumerate the different subject 

of study and mark out the different standards for eaob degree. The seleotioa 
of boolm may entirely be left to the charge of the oolleges. There should at least 
be two college examinations in a year, but the final examination must be conducted 
by the University in the ease of every degree. In conferring degree the results 
of the college examinations will have to be taken into consideration as much as 
the result of the university examination, provided that whatever be the number 
of college examinations, the sum total of marks in each subject shall be the same 
as is allotted to that subject in the univermty examination, e.p., if there ore four 
college examinations and if 100 marks are allotted to history in the university 
examination, 'then 26 marks only will be allotted to history in each of these college- 
examinations so that thek total would come up to 100 exactly. This would 
ensure equal importance of the university and*the college examinations. 

(iv) 1 have already stated in my answer to (i) how the University may maintain per* 

manent teaching staff (with a properly equipped library and laboratory if possible)' 
and supplement the teaching of colleges. 1 think it is practicable so to organise 
the intellectual resources of Calcutta. 

As for dealing -with oolleges not incorporated in the University, I do not con» 
aider any great departure from the existing system to be necessary. 


jjIkiTBA, Aebhay KxmAB. 

(i) ThorelationbetweeatheUniversi1y arid the oolleges in the university town should’ 

be such as to develope a corporate life under toe guidance and control of the 
University ; and that between the University and the colleges situated outside 
the enivertity town should be one of affiliation and adequate representation, 
without any sort of subordination to toe Department of Public Instmotion which 
should devote its undivided attention to the development of piimaiy and 
eeoondaiy education. 

(ii) The adequacy of equipment of every college under toe University may be easily 

ensured if too Universi^ is given a free scope in the matter. _ 

(iii) All colleges may be safely granted some degree of freedom in toe design of their 

courses not inconsistent with toe general design adopted by the University. 
Every college, so regulated by toe Univoisily, may be allowed to -work as a centre 
of examination with necessary safeguards in that direction. 

-(iv) Even if it should be found practicable so to oiganise the intelleotual resources of 
Calcutta as to create a powerful centralised teaching university in that city, 
existing relationship between toeUnivermty and the colleges in the province toonld 
not be distm'bed. There should bo one ideal and one university for all. Some 
of the colleges outside too ci^ may at once be induced to make an earnest effort 
to become residential colleges Tvito a full measure of university requirements in 
Bcileoted subjects consistent with local resonrees, while all will gradnally try to 
follow the ideal. The province with its existing resources cannot afford to- 
have more toon one university. 
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Maura, Goral Chandra — ^Maitba, Hrrambaohandba. 


Maitea, Gopal Chandra. 

(i) The relations between the tTniversity and the eoUeges both in the vniversity 
town and elsewhere in the Presidency should be muoh the same as exists at pre>' 
sent. Provision should be made that each college is represented in the Senate by at 
least one member of its teaching staff, 

<ii} To acbioTe these objects the University should see to the follow ng points 

(1) ^0 institution should bo of an entirely proprietary nature, and when it work 

at a profit its surplus income should belong to it and be utilised for its improve- 
ment. 

(2) The University should lay down the conditions of service and the scales of 

remuneration for the members of the teaching staff, that are likely to attract 
really good men. 

(3) The afiiliation of institutions depending entirely on fee-income should be dis- 

couraged ; before any new institution is affiliated, the University should 
satisfy itself that a reasonable proportion of its income is derived from some 
permanent source, i.e., either endowment or government subsidy. 

(4) Periodical inspection by some responsible officer of the University to see that 

tho institntion is properly staffed and equipped. 

'tiii) Except in the case of post-graduate courses which are directly managed by the 
University, I do not consider it feasible, under the existing circumstances, to 
grant any freedom in tho directions proposed os it will be difficult to maintain 
uniformity of standard, ■ 

>(iv) I should like that the existing system is maintained as far as possible. 


Maitra, Herahbachandba. 

'{i] and (ii) The relation between the University and all colleges affiliated to it ^onld 
be the same irrespeotive of Ibo place where they ore situated. The Univer- 
, sity should have the power of general control, which should be exercised as at 
present: there should be a periodical inspection of colleges; the appointment 
' of professors should be subject to sanction by the Syndicate ; and when there is 
grave and continued mismanagement, a college should be disaffiliated with the 
sanction of Government. 

(iii) 1 do not consider this to be possible. 

(iv) I find it difficult to submit any observations on the proposal of a centralised tcaoh- 

ing university without having an outline of the scheme before me, as the phrase 
“ teaching university ” admits of a certain latitude of interpretation. In one 
sense, the existing system is already that of a teaching university to a 
certain extent. The University does not now merely conduct examinations, 
it also supervises the arrangements made in colleges to prepare students for 
them ; and post-graduate teaching in Caloutta is now entirely in the hands of 
tho University, In my humble opinion, tbo University ought not to appro- 
priate to itself the work done by colleges,# except when the number of students 
desirous of pursuing a certain course of study is too large to be accommodated in 
existing colleges, or when no provision is made in affiliated institutions for tho 
teaching of a particular subject which many are willing, or which students 
should be encouraged, to take up. Besides undertaking teaching work in such 
oases, the University should also provide courses of lectures for advanced stu- 
dents and other seekers of knowledge. In brief, the teaching work done by tho 
University should supplement, not supplant, the work of colleges,^ which 
should not be deprived of the right of applying for affiliation in any subjeot for 
any examination. I beg to accord my humble support to tho maintonanoo of 
the existing system as far as possible. 
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QUESTION 6. 


IklAJUMDAB, Panchanan — MamiKj Dr. D. N. — ^I^Iasood, Syed Ross. 


Majumdar, Panohanan. 

(ii) The University should have its own inspectors and they should look to this. 

It is also desirable that in government colleges the appointment, transfer, pTonio> 
tion, etc., of the jirofessors should be made on the recommendation of the 
University. The prospects of the service should also bifimpfoved, 

(iii) I think some amount of freedom ought to be granted to colleges in these matters, 

but 1 cannot specify the extent. 

(iv) I would favour (c). ' v < 


Mallik, Dr. D. N. 

(i) The federal system should be strictly followed. The Senate sliould consist mainly 

of representatives of the constituent colleges — ^^vith a few outsiders — represen* 
tative men unconnected with education. The number of representatives will 
depend on the size and importance of the coUega (20). 

(ii) Such a representative body as the Senate is intended to be will be able to control 

the funds of the colleges and to use them to the best advantage as far as they 
go. Soihe improvement in staff and equipment will result in this way, but 
for adequate staff and equipment, endowments from private benefactors and 
giants from Government will be necessary. An educational institution cannot 
be altogether self-supporting. 

(Jii) This is not possible nt present An adequate representation. of the college on the 
Senate mil satisfy present requirements. It will also be' desirable to select ex- 
aminers 6y rotation, from different colleges (as is done at Cambridge), say, from 
among actual teachers of certain standing aided by external examiners who are 
not actual teachers in the particular subject or standard required. 

(iv) It would be better to separate the teaching University from the examining body, 
but this may lead to a certain duplication and an immediate financial difBoulty 
(answer to 20), that should be avoided. 

I would therefore, favour (a) witli certain modifications. The same Chancellor, the 
same Vice-Clianeellor, the same Syndicate (with Sub-Committees dealing aritb 
r^gnition of schools, affiliation of colleges, admission of candidates, post-graduate 
work, etc.), the same Senate but ftee registrars and ftoo councils. Two atoolutely 
distinct universities in the same place would be on innovation that it will not 
be derirable to attempt at any rate at present (ride answer to 20). 

When the federal scheme has been successfully worked in the Calcutta University 
and the teaching University grows, there may be two lines of development. 
Federal universities may be started in other centres notably to begin with at 
Dacca, with perhaps a small teaching side to it and the separation of the two 
types, in Calcutta itself may be attempted by the removal of one of them to a 
different centre. The more satisfactory solution will be to transfer the teaching 
University to a healthy locality, the present buildings (Science College, etc.), 
being made into new colleges for technology, commerce, etc. (which should 
always be located as far as possible in comm^cial and industrial centres). This 
teaching University should- consist of both post-graduate and undec-graduato 
departments. 

Autonomy to colleges in the matter of exominatlons will lead to confusion of standards. 


])1asooi>, Syed Boss. 

(i) (o) The colleges in the university town should form part of the University. 
\b) The outside colleges should be brought together under a separate university 
of the examining type which should bo run on sounder lines as regards super- 
vision and co-dHination of work, etc. 
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Masood, Syed^ Boss — cojifd.— JliTOAED, The Hon’ble Mr. H. J, 


(ii) By irequent inspectionB on behalf of the Uniyeieity. 

(iii) This question does not arise in the case of a teacWg university. In the oase 

of an'oxamining university the amount of the subject to be taught should be 
' defined but the selection of text-books, etc., should be left to the individual 
colleges. 

(iv) (a) See my answer to question B. 

(b) I would like to make the change with the least amount of dislocation. 

(c) See my answer to question 5. 


Maynard, The Hon’ble Mr. H. J. 

The cost of education to a student in the Punjab University is between four and 
five times as much in the Government College in Lahore as in one 'of the cheaper arts 
colleges Outside of Lahore. Poverty (particularly in that middle class of literates 
which creates the greater part of the demand for university education) is a dominant 
factor, and it is necessary (unless education above the school level is to be restricted) to 
provide for cheaper methods in cheaper localities. The practice of making largo bene- 
factions for publio (as distinct from communal) objects has not yet oome into existence. 
Money can be raised (though not with ease) for a Sikh, or a Hindu, or a Muhammadan, 
or an Aiya, institution. It cannot be raised for a non-sectarian requirement. 

These facts, taken together, tend to the multiplication of colleges on different levels 
and in localities wide apart. Sentiment, communal or religious, plays a great park I 
recently spoke to the principal of a missionary college situated at a distance from Lahore 
on the subject of a plan which the managing body has under consideration, of re-building 
the college on a laiger site in the same locality. I asked him whether the managing body 
would be prepared to move the college, or at all events that part of it which deals with 
students after the second year, into Lahore, in order to share in the benefit of the inter- 
collegiate and university lectures and the other advantages of the umversity quarter 
of the city. He said that there is a local demand for education on a cheaper scale 
than can be provided in Lahore ; that the missionary body is committed to local mis- 
sion os well as to local education work : and finally that sentiment would not allow of 
the abandonment or even of the partial abandonment, of the old centre. 

*A new college is now being brought into existence in Delhi by the zeal and energy 
of a particular propagandist who believes that the real local demand for collegiate edu- 
cation is by no means met by the two existing colleges there. Neither be, nor his sub- 
scribers and supporters, would work with anything approaching to the same enthusitism 
for a college, or a hostel, situated in Lahore, or indeed for any existing institution where- 
qyer placed. It is at present affiliated as a second grade college only but it is quite 
certain that the promoters aspire to making it a Ist grade college as soon as they can. 

It might be supposed that in Lahore itself the communal or religious sentiment, which 
now finds satisfaction in the creation of new sectarian colleges, could bo diverted into 
the channel of sectarian hostels or sectarian scholarships. When all the leading sects 
have satisfied their desire to have separate colleges of their own, this change may perhaps 
come about. But at present the choice lies between damping down the fires of enthu- 
siasm and losing the power which they generate or allowing the foundation of new 
colleges, some of which have a very severe struggle before they attain to a reasonably 
adequate equipment. 

We have, then, a number of existing colleges, affiliated to the university, but so dis- 
tant from tho University’s centre that they gain nothing from the conneotion except 
admission to the examinations and a visit (once in two years or perhaps in throe) from 
an inspecting committee. And we have a tendency to growth in the number of such 
colleges. There is also a tendency to increase the number of sectarian colleges in 
Lahore, and to start thorn with no very clear idea of bow they are to bo completed or 
equipped. Indians build their colleges, very much as the great moditeval builders built 
some of the famous European Cathedrals, not with on estimate and tho provision of funds 
but on faith, hope and charity. But the university is under certain obligations to the 
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QUESTION 0. 


JlAYJTAnD, Tlic Ilon'bli! Mr. II. J.—ccnld. 


older Adllialocl colleges And ennaot oast thorn oil ; nor can it logically decline to odmit 
now onoi under oimilar condition*!; or, Anyhow, heifiBRorcnnxl ao it ii, U will not Ln 
practice bo convincctl that it is right to rojeot them, or that on c<Iucalionat cnlhunuta 
wliioh begins with quantity, nnd loaTwi quolity to come utter when it can, is n thing to 
bo discoiirAgrd. Wo hnro then our cominitnents nnd our fixed ideas : but the Untver* 
flity of tlio J’linfnb is still very young indoor] nnd must still bo allowed scope for mere 
qunutitutlvc gto’irlh ; uwl the Actuul evils icsttlUng (com Uws scMtctiug ol the colleges 
over n wide gcogrnpliical nies ore dituini'>hc!l by the conccnlration of 8t jwjr cent, • ol 
tbo B. A. nnd B. So. ntiidcnta in Lahore colleges. It is to the steady incraa*o of this 
tendency to concontrntion after Iho F. A. and F. He. stage is pasie*!, that ire must look for 
the removal of the evils caused by the "external college.” The hmt men, nn3-how, slioald 
nil bo nttmctoil into Lshoro by the institution of real honours courses fur which th-s 
fneilities will inevitably ho greater at tbo centre than nl the eircumferenen and there 
alionld bo n steady improvomenl of teaching apparatus and teachiiu; power, scilh the 
help of sucli resources os Oovernment can supplj', witlu'n rasj* rcaeli of every student in 
tho imivereilj’ quarter of Lahore, svhIcU svill graduallj" dojdeie th" remoter colleges of 
tboir ilcgrco* students except svliero they provido special fneilttics for special stmlic*, 
or oator (or exceptional poverti*. 

I would then nnsn-er queition (I) (a) end ft) by ea.ving that existing facts end 
existing prejiidircs (existing, bo It remembered, among tho memliem of a \irtuntJ3' nutono* 
raotts body, wliioh may be gtiidetl, hut connot bo driven) preclude or render useless the 
formulation of ideal relations between tbo University and its cdlegea. The existenee of 
the cxtcninl colleges is no doubt n bulwark of the external examination with all jl' evils 
But tho mere number of (bo students and tlie lack of difTereritintion between them Ae> 
cording to their espaoitj* or lack of capacity for tho best kind of univenilj* tr.dnlng, is on 
equally (ormidnblo bulwark, lie form, so far as tho sliflieuUy catwcsl by tho external 
collogo is concerned, lies in tho development of the natural centripetal forces. Control, 
so (or ns tho relations between the University and the eoileges at Lahore are concerned, 
will come Automatically’ into full clfeot, ns soon ni (ho Unis’crdly has so much that is 
good to offer that no college can refuse it nnd survive. Tlic Public Serviees Commi<> 
Bion has made a projutsal wliich clearly foreshadows the e dabli«hinont of uidverrity 
profossorships nt tho cost of Govemincnt. With these, witli an org.anised eystem of 
inter-eolleginto lectures partly paid for from imivewity funds for students in honours 
courdcs, and svilli laboratorios (such ns the Government College in I/ihorc dias) at 
(ho disposal of tho University for tho use of students from nfliliatc'l colleges, there will 
be no nioro need of discussing tho ways nnd means of establishing control. 

I Imvo not, in tho foregoing remarks discussed the possibility of creating n series of 
separate unircrsitics. A 6cp.arate university is quite n fiossibilily in Dchli: It is con* ' 
ccivnblo also in Pcslinwar. I slo not think we can scriou'Ilj’ consider the posMbility of 
scp.aTAtc univcraitics nt Brinngar, llawnlpindi, iTnmmii, Sialkotc, Gnjr.anwaln, Amritsar, 
Pntinia, Knpurthaln, with pcrh.sp s others to follow nt Mult. in nnd Ambala. Tlie materials 
do not exist and are not likely to come into existence for (.ueli universities. Thinking 
men, fold to creato them, would eeo that they were being c.ist off by tlio University 
of tho Punjab, and would know that the loc.ol degree would have very small viduc and 
that (hoy wotdd bo losing, if only ft little in esso, nt nil events n good deal in ]y)s«e. 

I should bo quite prepared to eay that tho Univerdty ouglit to adopt a jKiiicy of dis* 
couragiiig tho formation of lirst grado colieges ou(^idc of L.ahore, while cncoumging (as 
at present) tho formation of soeond-gr.ado colleges. It is notewortliy that eomo of iho 
second grado coUeges have not shown that c.igcrneis to bccomo first grade, wliieh might 
theorettc.any bo antieipatcil. It has been suggested to mo tliat the prc.‘*ent nomenclature 
encourages tho notion that promotion to the higher grade is lin object oi legitimate nmbi.. 
tion, and that some such name as ''Intermediate College'’ would be prcfcnible. 

I Imvo coitsldcrcd wlicther Government (which is tho ultimate aflilinting nutliority) ' 
ehould dceliao to atfiliato external coUeges up to the degree standard. I am decidedly 
of opinion that Government ought not, except in the indirect way suggested below, to 


* Tbii Ogaro takes seeaaatonlr at itadcnU (ft tbeTuaJab proper sad nat ol etudeata lath« Satire State 
nad la adjotalos prorlacce. 
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Mathabd, Tlio Hon’blo Ur. H> J.— confiL— MAZUMDARt Tlio Hon'blo Babu Ahyika 
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■tako upon itself tbo odium of suck a course. Despite all tbat is done for education, a 
largo section of Indian opinion is profoundly convinced that Government desires to dis> 
courage it, atoll events in its higher forms. Those adverse currents of opinion make 
progress, and steady steering, difficult : and nothing should bo done to strengthen tho 
vrinds irliich make them. The most that Government could do would bo to reduce its 
scalcof buildinggrantsforfirstgrado collcgcsoutof Lahore and for second grado colleges 
In Lahore, while increasing its building grants for first grade colleges in Lahore and 
for second grade colleges outside. Acceptance of tho increased grant would bo a definite 
warning that affiliation up to the degree standard was not to be ospocted ; and the 
conjunction of incrca«cd grants for some uith reduced grants for others might disarm 
suspicion. 


Mazhudae, The HoD’ble Babu Amvtka Chaean. 

I hnvo already observed that the Calcutta University has been slowly developing a 
dual cliaraotcr. In regard to tho colleges in Town it should assume tho functions of a 
residential teaching university; while in regard to tho colleges outside Calcutta it must 
retain its federal character which it is now impossible to divest it of. But oven in this 
it may establish a closer connection with tho fi^cral colleges by appointing a few first rate 
professors to visit these colleges at certain terms, to give lectures for a week or so in each 
college and give necessary instructions to tho staff of tho college, for their guidance. A 
conference of professors may also be held every j’car during long vacations to discuss 
various questions regarding collcgiato cduKition. 

In maintaining this dual function it may not he at all necessary to effect any change 
in tho Senate, though it may be found more useful to divide the Syndicsito into two com- 
partments, ono of which is to look after tho colleges in Calcutta and tho other to bo in 
charge of tho federated colleges ontsido it, care being taken that tho lotter section of tho 
Syndicate is by no means weakened so os to bo regarded os on inferior body. The studies 
ns well as the examinations of both sets of colleges should bathe same and uniform. I 
am not in favour of giving more freedom to tho colleges in tho design of their courses. 
It is likely to be abused owing to various circumstances. 


McDotTGALh, Miss Eleanor. 


(ii) As to equipment, this can bo secured by frequent and adequate inspection, • 
and Hbcrat expenditure of money. _ .... - 

As to staff, the main desideratum is a sense of vocation and rcsponsibilitj*, I 
cannot say how this can be secured. 

<iii) Freedom of teaching is highly desirable ; but, unless it is confined to mmo details, 
it must involve variety of examinations, and ultimately tho exoramation of 
students by their on-n teachers. I do not believe that at present such a system 
is possible. It would lead to a variety of standanls, and students would flock 
to (ho colleges in wluch the c-vnminations were supposed to bo rasicst, and 
the percentage of passes highest. TJio teinptatioir to pass a very lar^ pro- 
portion of their oivn students would bo irresistible to many tcachera. Degrees 
thus given would in time cease to arouso confidence in tho public mind. I 
cannot imagine any adequate safeguards. 


^Ieek, D. B. 


In Bengal it has come to be held as a fact that any man who lias not a univereity 
dewee is not educated. This is not so in Enropain countries, nt Irast m t loso Luropcan 
Srics of whWi I have had any experience/ There, many people never 
of a university ond yet they are not all considered uneducated. In fact I mioUt almost 
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go so far as to say that fhcro arc communitios ia whicli university men are made to fetl' 
that they arc not really educated, thoj' have only university knou’lcd^c. I have not 
loo|ced up any actual figures yet, but it has ahvays struel: me that in Bengal the ratio 
of the number of students who graduate in any year to the total number of students in 
schools and colleges in that j'oar ia much larger than in European countries. When a 
boy enters school he can hardly break off from this educational system at any point short 
the B. A. examination. If lio docs so what is the result 1 Everyone knows the ansacr. 
Tlio possession of a degreo from the university has become almost a social necessity. 
When they hare obtained the passport to respectable society sviiat happens 7 They look 
around and frequently find that tlioy hnvo no training for any occupation by winch they 
can earn a limg. 

Tliere is nnotlier fact which I must mention ns drising many a boy to a imlvcreity 
education from wliicli ho can obtain very little benefit. Tito matriculation ago is sixteen 
and in this countr 3 ' s’cry few iinrcnts srho uish to giro tiicir sons an education can bring 
themselves to consider that tiio education obtained before the age of sixteen is suflieient. 
If tho bo}’ has been kept at school until lio is sixteen he has become, acrording to the 
imblic opinion of this pro\’ince, too far advanced to tako up any type of employment other 
than tlint given bj* tlio learned professions and yet at the same time tho parents feel, and 
in my opinion rightly* too, tiiat the education he lias received before the ago of sixteen 
years is not auffioient to place iiim beyond the necessity to returning “ to tho land.” It is 
piactically impossible socinliy for a boy who has been educated to the ago of sixteen years 
to stop his education (in tlio narrow sense of tho term) at that stage. &ciety drives him 
on and once he begins the university training at sixteen years he must scramble on from 
stage to stage, irrespective of any desire or ability to continuo, until he readies tho goal, 
until ho becomes a graduate. It ho does not roacli that final stage then he is a failure, 
unfittcfl fee tlic any of the higher profesriona and untrained in any other direction in 
which ho might liavo been a success. ^ 

These then seem to mo to be two of tlio main defects of tho present sy’stcm from the 
social point of view : — 

(1) Tlie possession ot'a decree of nn}' kind has become almost a^cial ncccsuty. 

(2) Tlie possession of a degree docs not necessarily fit its lioldcr to obtain a living. 

I do notsny that tho university is responsible for these defects except perhaps in- 
directly. 

What wo want is a scheme which will help students to avoid tho consequences of these 
defects. At the ago of sixteen few school-boys have made up Iltdr minds regarding their 
final career in life. Tlioy are too young to iiavo decided ; they arc perhaps too j'oung to 
decide effectively. At tho ago of twenty when tlioy should bo graduating they have 
spent too large a part of tlieir lives to mako any extreme departuro from u hat they have 
been doing m tlio preceding four j’cars. We require a system which will train them 
broadly up to tho age of eight vn and then at the age of eighteen ask them to decide on 
Ihdc future career. From eitghtecn onwards for tho next throe or four years thoj* should 
be trained to a definite end, fitted to follow a^efinito profession. 

In any schomo w hich I would oaro to dovelope for the improvement of tho Galcntta 
Univeraty tho points on whioli I would lay stress are these; 

(1) Absoluto freedom to tho colleges in all academto matters. 

(2) Decentralisation corried as far as possible. * , 

(3) Education and training to some definito end : a deJinito end so far as T am con- 

cerned is not tho possession of a B. A, degree, but tho possession of know ledge 
and ability to become a self-supporting and useful citizen. / 

(4) Encouragement of technical and commercial training. 

(5) Development of the art of teaching. 

(6) Development of research in all directions but in my opinion especially research 

in BcjeUco and technology since we arc dealing with India. The cost of such 
' research may appear huge but it is msiguificant compared to the profit result* 
ing to the ooim^ from its disco veriea 

(7) Tho popffi university training in my opinion is the training of a disciple working 

withdiis master and under tho personal guidance of his master. 
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Tito follott ing is onlj* a rough nnd hurried description of n system « hiclfin my opinion 
u oiild bo superior to the existing ono. It docs not profess to bo very complete or ^^'orkcd 
out in nny detoil. Time has not permitted that, but any merits tvhicli it may possess 
could be easily fixed doun and developments made around these. It will bo best to 
begin with the te.iehing in it.*: earl}' stages, not in it.s earliest stage, although that would have 
given me more pleasure and more scope, but in tho .stage when a boy is alraut fifteen or 
sixteen years of age. The follow ing are suggestions and w lien 1 use the term “ should ” 
I always mean “should in my opinion.” 

At presentwhen a boy comes to this stage, the ago of sixteen, ho tries the matriculation 
examination and if successful ho applies for entrance to an alTdiated coli<^e. This 
matriculation examination at the age of sixteen should ho disconlinucil. Each college 
should holdils own entrance examination aril make its own selection taking as many 
Biudenis as it can accommodate ond teach cflicicntly. As to the number of students any 
college can accommodate and teach cfl’ciently that would he determined by a con* 
trolling l,odj'x\hoEc constitution and powers will be indicated later. There is no reason 
w liy a I’oy thould leovc a secondary school at the age of 1C if that school can provide him 
with good in'tnietion to a higher stage. Whether it could or not would bo determined 
by the controHing liody. None of this education even in colleges which liavo been 
nhiUatcd in the past to the Calcutta University should be considered university education. 
Tliete students when they hnvo arrived at the ago of e glitccn,wlicn they dctcnninowhnt 
career llievwi'h to follow, would receive no imivcrsitj' degree for they have never been 
niemlicr.'i of any University. Tlicy have received their education and that should bo 
suffeient. If they want more they can have their principal's or head master’s report 
based on the work they hnvo done, the ability they have shown and tho character they 
posses'’. If circumslancos do not [lennit of. or if inclination does not suggest; a con- 
tinuancoot their education, in this tenseof the term, they can go out into the world with 
Ibis rcjiort from their principal. Tho public will soon learn to put the proper value on 
thcio reperts ctming ns they would from different tources. 

From this tho university stage would begin. I would suggest tho formation of ; — 

(1) Calcutta University. 

(2) Uneea University, 

(3) Bengal University. 

(J) The Calcutta Uiiivi'r.)ty would co»«i<’t oft— 

(A) .'^omc arts and sciences colleges. 

(B) Ungiiiecring colleges. 

(C) Colleges for training of teachers. 

(D) Agricultural and veterinary colleges. 

(E) Toclinical and conunercial colleges. 

(F) .'llcdicalCiollcgc. 

(G) Law College. 

1 developed. 

(1) College of MumoJ 


W'ith regnnl to the«'c collcgis the main function of tlie University will be to determine 
i.n upper limit to their working capacity and a lower limit to their staff. Apart from 
that, the colleges should have freedom, frectlom to select their own students, freedom in 
the tnl ranee examination, freedom in their courses and freedom in their final cxaiiiiiia. 
lions, if nny, and in the granting of the degrees of the University jirovided regulations 
ns to lime arc fulfilled. If a college cannot be trusted to grant i iiivcrsity degreos boiu stly 
fill cr on examination or otlieiwi'c then it cannot be trusted to do the tencliing of tlm 
University and should not he part of the University. I l:iiow that at first the proiier 
course might not always be followeel, but that i.s a drawback wliieb must .dways be fiiei-el 
when freedom is granted for the first.timc, and I liold it better to grant the freee oiii anti 
accept the drawback. Tlie University would always have the iwwer of iliianilmtiiig a 

college in nny subject where corruption was evident. 

, ‘Jo far ns this Calcutta University is conrenicd the teaching should bo confined to 
B, A., P. A. {honours) and M. A. with corrcsimnding degree.- in pure science ami tlie other 
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-iaoultics. The M. A. and M. Sc. aa they stand at present are merely more advanced 
stages of the B. A', and B. So. The honours B. A., B. So. should be more what the 
present M. A., M. So. are now and the M. A., M. So. should become real j^ost-graduate 
•degrees for post-graduate work and not just degrees for a little more of what has gono 
before. 

The pure science required for engineering, medicine, etc., could be taken at one or other 
.of the colleges teaching pure science. 

The granting of complete freedom to tho colleges forming the University to give degrees 
would necessitate tho indication of tho college from which tho degree was taken after the 
•degree. This I hold would be a distinct advantage and would tend to continue tho tradU 
tions which somo colleges do possess. On tho other hand, it would probably be the cause 
•of some variation of standard from college to college. Against this it can be said that a 
'degree with tho collogo from which it was taken indicated after it wonld bo much bettor 
•than tho present method in which a pass degreo may almost mean anything or nothing. 
Wore freedom granted to the estont I have indicated, personally I should most certainly 
-take advantage of it to replace the degree osaminations by my own estimate of the work 
■done and tho ability shown during tho whole course by each student. Comparison would 
only be possible among the students from different colleges to a slight extent. It would 
of course remain for students of each college. * 

I have mentioned earlier tho conditions whioh I consider ideal both for student and 
professor and 1 would just lay stress hero on those conditions being satisfied in such a 
now Caloutta University as I have been thinking of. If a professor is going to do any 
original work ho must be free from all outside inteTferonoc, ho must not be forced oontinnally 
to consult a pile of regulations to see whether ho has given a complete exposition of this 
or that and twisted somo theorem through all the possible contortions of tho oxaminera\ 
minds. Ho must bo freed from tho complaint from tho students, which I believe is quite 
common' in some places, that this or that is not in tho university syllabus. A professor 
can teach, in tho broadest sense of the term, best what he knows best and ho ought to bs 
at liberty to develop his department along linos whioh best suit his speoial knowledge. 
If what he knows best and teaches bast is not what any partionlar student wishes to learn 
then that student can go to somo other college whore what ho wants to learn is the teaohar' s 
speciality. Personally I find that one of the most disappointing thing in this country is 
that tho students do not seem to care vory much what they learn so long ns tho result of ' 
the process is a university degree. 

I have written a good deal about the freedom of the college in tho University and about 
.the freedom of tho professor in the University and in tho ooUege. How I would just like 
to say alittle about the freedom of tho student. He generally selects tho minimum number 
•of subjects to obtain his degree according to the regulations. I do not remember a single 
•case in my experience of a student taking more than tho minimum number of subjects. 
This may result from tho fact that tho student does not Want any more bat it may also 
.result from tho collective foe system of eollcgos whereby a student pays so much for his 
group of subjects. I think that if he is willing to pay an extra foe ho should bo permitted 
to take extra subjects, ny., ho may be taking the group mathematics, physios aul 
chemistry. Why should he not bo permitted to take physiology if he is willing to pay 
nn extra fee and if ho can fit it in with his time-table 7 Ikaowthat in my university 
•days many students took extra subjects because they were interested in them and also 
because they wished to profit by the infiaenoo of professors of those subjects. They 
never had any intention of submitting those for a degrSirbut I cannot think that the 
subjects they did submit suffered any from their having taken these extras. In the 
Ualoutta University as it stands at present there is no rule against a student taking- 
<atrn subjects, but tho ooUoge regulations, so far as my experience goes, make it 
practically impossible. 

1 should like to lay stress on the development and inclusion in tho University of a 
oollcgo or colleges for the training of school teachers. So far as I can see education in 
Bengal Trill not bo a great success until somo improvement is made in the' training and 
-status of the elementary and secondary school teachers. Tho importance of good sohool 

\ 
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teaching to the dcTcIopmcnt of the Unirersity is so obvious that it is often forgotten. 
The best way to better higher education is to improve tho teaching in the early stages, 
rte., in the school stages. I hold very strong opinions on this subject, but as we must 
limit ourselves in these remarks to tho 'Univcr 8 it 3 ', I would merely say that I consider' 
tho inclusion in the University or nnivcisitics of colleges for the training of school 
teachers of tho highest importance. 

Tho principle nhich I have been advocating of almost perfect freedom to colleges,, 
which have been recognised by the now university, brings up tho question ns to whether 
the University would have any power and os to what would constitute tho University. I 
admit that 1 have inthcr stripped tho University of mony of its powers, but they arc 
powers which I should think the University would not miss. It would still retain tho _ 
power of disoililintion in eases of glaring corruption or of obvious degeneration in staff 
and equipment. Hero 1 may state that 1 have much less fear of corruption in colleges 
w ith the freedom 1 have suggested than in a university whore the degrees and examinations 
are controlled ns they arc in tlie present existing system. 

In this comicction I would strongly’ urge tho importance of the academic nature of 
tho controlling council. . I need hardly say that I hold tho opinion that the Vice-Chonccllor 
should bo an educationalist, f Iiat lie should be paid ond that his appointment, security of 
tenure and independeneo sliould all be In keeping witli the dignitj’ of the Universitj', 

For any sj’slein I ivould laj* stress on the following : — 

(1) The main point wliich I have all along been advocating is frceflom, freedom for 

tho Universitj', by which I practically mean tho acadomio body of the Uni- 
voisltj-, to look after its own affairs, freedom for the teacher to tench accord- 
ing to his own ideals, freedom for the student to study with tho tciQicTs he 
prefers. 

(2) Next comes confidence of tho University in its o^vn professors ; confidence that 

professors will do their work to the' best of tbeir ability ; confidence that in 
awarding university degrees they rrill follow those ideals which should form 
such nn important part of universitj' life. 

(.3) The development of colleges for tho training of teachers. This I hold is most 
important for the education of Bengal generally and, from that, of the Uni- 
versity. 

(4) Tho development of engineering, ogriculturol and technological colleges in tho 
University. 

(B) Tho encouragement of research generally but of soiontifio research applied to 
special problems is of the bigbest importance to India at the present time. 

.».Tbis encouragement must bo done on a liberal scale ond those who have the- 
gronting of the funds for it may rest assured that it is not money wasted. 
Even if research work docs not produce ony immedioto return it must not 
he considered os useless for many things which ore of tlio greotest value to 
mankind are tho outcome of research along what might have been considered 
at tho time rather theoretical lines. Hero I should like to note that the view 
held by some, that research should bo a hobby to bo followed in odd leisure 
half hours, is not in my opinion a view which should bo token seriously if 
tho best interests of India are to bo considered. All research in its initial 
stages may iiavo been done in this fosln’on and it was very good work too ; 
but that stage lies passed. Science, I con only speak for science, has p.nsscd 
on to tlio stage in which tho man who wishes to do valuable research must 
spend the greater part of his time ot Iiis rcseareli, and tho country which 
provides most opjwrtanity for this tj-po of worker will outrun the otliws. 
For success in work of tins land I would further emphasise tho establishment 
"of o calm atmosphere in which the worker would bo freed from all other worries 
and freed from the temptation to follow other pntlis which would bo more 
luorativo and, at least in the eyes of tho mosses, more honoumlilo. In my 
opinion India can only be fully developed by tho full use of workers of tho 
tj’pe I have indioat^. There ore many who oro_fitted to be such workors.- 
but how vorj' few succeed in resisting tho temptations I hovo mentioned. 
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MTi-Rg D. B.— eoHJdf.— JIiTEA, Khaoendea N.— Mitha, Tho Hon’ble Rai LIaeekdea 
’ Ceamdba, Bahadur. 


I have already indicated that 1 think it might be advantageous to begin a Dacca Dai. 
versity. I have also given my views on what I think would be best for the Calcutta^Uni- 
versity. Very few colleges would be included in the Calcutta and Dacca universities 
The other colleges could form what might be called the Bengal 'Pniversity, What I have 
done really is to take tho best colleges in Calcutta and form them into a Calcutta University 
giving the colleges almost perfect freedom. Tho same I have suggested for Dacca. When 
this has been done there remain all the other colleges and these are not all good. Hera 
I am afraid one must leave tho ideal of perfect freedom unless one takes up the attitude 
of handing over everything to time and evolution. I cannot convince myself that the 
adoption of this attitude would be for the immediate good of education in'these parts. 
I tlmrefore think that th** colleges of this Bengal University rvould have to come more 
nnder the control of tho University than the colleges of tho Calcutta University would bs. 
I would still advocate freedom for tho colleges as for as freedom can be safely carried, 
^ but at the same time it must be remembered that there will be a considerable gap between 
the best college and the worst in such a Bengal University. Perhaps more freedom could 
be given to the colleges and some kind of board formed in each subject to standardiss 
to some degree the work of that subject in tho various colleges. Such boards would have 
to be in a position to do this work welL Casual visits sueb as one'paid by the Calcutta 
University inspeotors under the present system are of very little vhlue or use cither to 
the University or to the colleges. 

The above mil give an indioation of my attitude toward what I have called the Bengal 
University. 


Mitba., Khaoendba N. 


iyv) Should it be found practicable to create a centraliBed teaching university 
in Calcutta, the colleges which are flot incorporated' in the University will, we 
propose, maintain the same kind of relationship now existing between those colleges 
and the University. Besides this, the system of exchange ‘professorship should 
be introduced in our educational system. 


Mitba, The Hon’ble Bai Mahendba Chandba, Bahadur. 


^i) (a) All colleges must be under the direct control of the University. Inspeotors, 
appointed by the University should visit all colleges and test the competency 
of the professocs and suggest from time to time the method in which education 
■ should be imparted. Only the highly efScient professors should be appointed 
inspectors and their services should be transferred from time to time from 
the inspection to teaching line and vice versa. There should also be inter- 
collegiate lectures. 


(6) So long as separate universities in each division are not established, the colleges 
in tho mofnssil should all be affiliated to tho Calcutta University and teaching 
in such colleges be oonductod according to the direction of tho authorities of 
the Calcutta University, and if possible intor-ooUegiate lectures should be 
held. But if separate universities are est&blished in each division those 
oollogos should not be under the oontrol of tho Calcutta University but under 
tho University of the division in which each college is situated, and tho teaching 
in those colleges should be according to the directions of the nowly^hstablished 
university. In establishing separate universities in each division regard 
must be had to the condition of tho people and tho bcanchos of learning specially 
suited for those divisiona 


There should be autonomy as far as practicable in mofussil ccllogcs, but in 
granting autonomy tho qualification and offieiency of tho teaching staff should 
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not bo overlooked. Only tbo colleges in whioli highly efficient teachers are 
axipointcd should have autonomy. Each college or school must have a 
governing body and tho mombers of this governing body should bo elected by 
tho guardians of tho students reading in such colloges or schools. 

(ii) Tho following number of students should bo placed in charge, of one teacher : — 

In Matriculation classes not more .than 20. 

In LA. and I. Sc. classes not mono than 15. 

In B.A. and B.Sc. classes not more than 15 and 12 respectively. 

In M..A. and Jf.Sc. clashes notmoro than 12 and 10 respectively. 

But unless due provision as to number of tho teaching staff is made, there will bo 
groat difficulty in applying this rule and it may be that many students will not 
be able to got their admission in a particular school or college on account of 
tho small number of teachers. I should therefore suggest that overj' student 
who passes a university examination should immediately bo called upon to 
furnish the name of tho college in which ho proposes to prosecute his studies. 
Tho University should thereafter prepare a list of students desirous of studying 
in each particular college and calculato from such list tho number of teachers and 
professors required and compel tho eollcgo authorities to employ tho required 
number of toaohers. Tho number of toachors and professors should bo fixed 
every year by tho university authorities. But if this is found impracticablo 
tho rule stated above should not bo enforced and there should bo no restriction 
in tho number of admissions. 

As regards equipment, adequate provision for library, laboratory, etc., should bo 
mado in each institution so os to enable every student to have access to them. 
Several sots of each book and several sots of apparatus, etc., should bo kept for 
tho convenience of all tho students. 

Only tho highly efficient teachers and professors should bo appointed in each 

• institution. Tho efficiency should bo tested by tbo university authorities. 
Tho mojnbers of tho governing body of each school and college should also 
docido tho cfficionoy of tho staff from time to time. Tbo momkers of tho 
governing body should bo elected by the guardians of tho students rending in 
tlioso colleges and schools and they should bavo control over those institutions. 

(iii) In many schools and colleges tho teachers confine their attention to tl o 

particular toxt-booksjircscribcd by tho University and the nature of questions 
sot in the examinations. In tho majority of cases they do not pay attention 
to tho intellectual and mental activities of the students and the methods by 
which such qualities arc developed. Tho University should prescribe some 
standard, but teachers ond professors should bo granted freedom in tho design of 
their courses in caeh individual case. Without this tho intellectual capacities 
of students cannot bo improved. But tho proooduro adopted by each tcaclicr 
and professor must bo subject to correction by university inspectors or otlior 
exports appointed by the university professors. Tho members of tho governing 
body should also put forth their suggestions. 

Tho periodical class examinations should bo oonduolcd by tho inspccling staff or 
other persons and not by tcachors. 

<iv) If it is not found practicable to create a centralised toaohing nnivorsity in Calcutta 

* attempts should lie mado to eroato separate teaching universities dealing with 
colloges not incorporated in tho toaohing University of C.alouttn. 

(c) I should favour tho idea of establishing such relationship between tlio University 
and tho other colleges whieih would allow some autonomj'' to the latter, but 
the University should have some power of supervision and should incscribo 
tbo standard. Each eollcgo should bo under tho control of a governing body 
tho members of whioli should bo oloolod by tho guardians of tho students 
reading in those colleges. 
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QtnCSTIOK C. 


Mmu* Ram CnAius— M itteb, Dr. Dwaukanato— M irrEn, Dr. PaorrauCnAsom, 


Mitiu, Eau Guahak. 

(i) 13io oollegos in Iho town only nlioult! bo inporpornlctl to tlio Univerrity, Tho«c is 

other (!ontrc<i phoukl ho incor|)oratod \rith other imlopcndcnt nnivereities, B«t 
the coiinci of otuily nutl Ibo residcntinl chnrACicr sliould be tlio ramo or retr 
siinilnr in ovci^* univuritity. 

(ii) By {icriodical inspcctioui by tho govoming imircn>ity. 

(iii) nnd (Iv) On tho creation of indopondont univofPttici. tlioy oiiould control thsto!. 

Icgca under them both ns to atmlios nnd oxnininntions. 


lIiTTKii, Dr. Dwahkakath. 

(i) The relation between the University nnd tho colleges situated in ti-o university 

town should bo that tho University is both a teaching and on examining body 
with roforeneo to such coltcges. All tlio coIlogDO in the University town (hosla 
bo incorporated with tho University in n wny that makes them on integrai pert 
of its educational system. With refereneo to external colleges, i.e., colleges 
ouisido the university town, tho university should ho merely on oxomining buy. 

(ii) Tim Univcriiity hIioiiIiI, ns nt pro'iont, Iny ilown (‘ontliiione of nlliliation lor tho 

purpoio, nnd in nddition tliero should bn n rcpriL-entative of tho University on 
oaolr governing body of tlm cxtemnlcollegt-, I donottlilnkthepowersofcontrol 
nt proeonl oxcroiecd by tho University in relation to colle{;e< in tho moiaMiJ c.in 
bo relaxed. So far no tlio colleges in tho university town nro concerned the rela- 
tion of tho University to them shonlil bo rnoro intimate than nt present. They 
siiould bo ineorporatoil in tho University nnd not merely nflilinlcd to it Incor- 
poration mcaiiH that tho ineorponitcd institution submits itself to tho, nnen'isl 
control of tho Unirorsity. In this connection I feel fully tiioforcn of tho nmaihs 
of Lord Curzon in his recant bool; on Princijic and Mtlhods of Univariit’/ 
Reform (page 171) to tho following offecl As I have ncJvnnccd further in 
tho study of tho snbioot it line been borne in upon mo with increasing oonrietion 
that tlio elite to tJio majority of university problems is Hnance, tliat financial 
roform moans financial control, nnd that until .sucli control is established deebivo 
progress cannot bo mndo.” Such incorporation would nI<o promolo the growth 
of tlio intor-coilcgiato nystem wiiich is ronsidored n potent factor in ccenring irido 
ncndemic culture. 

(iii) Itwouldbooxpcdicnttagr.anttothcscrollegesthntnmouiit of freedom in leaching 

nnd study as docs not affect (he minimum of work requisite for imivcrsity esami- 
nations. That thcro should exist such n relation bolwcen tho University and 
oxtornnl colleges is n condition peculiar to India. Tlio oxtminl colleges cannot 
bo Icft'i wholly to themselves nor tho University’s yiowers of bupervision and 
controljnltogotlior withdrawn. 

(iv) (n) and (o) From tho foregoing consjdcrntions tho maintenance of tho osisting 

system seems to ho ncecssnty. 


lIiTiEn, Dr. PaoFuiXA CnANDiu. 

(i) Tho relation hetsveon tho University nnd tlio colleges situated in other centres of 
population outside Calcutta shonld bo tho same ns that hotwcoii tho University 
and tlio oollegos in Calcutta. Tho collogcs, whether in Calcutta or ontsido it, 
should teach up to tho graduate singe, but tiio poit-gradunto teaching shonld 
bo done by tho Unirorsity. In this work of post-grnduato’tcaching tho collega 
professors should bo Inigcly associated uith professors nnd Icoturors appointed 
by tho University for post-gradiinto work alone, ns is being done now under tlio 
post-graduato schemo. 
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McTTEn, Sr. FBonTUj,v Ciuin>BA— confd.— M obauuad, Dr. Waia. 


(ii) This cnn bo rlono by inspcolioas at rcgnlar pcrio(I<; nnd by appointing boards of 
visitors to sco that Uio nnivorsity rules and rcgnlations aro follovrcd. 


Mohammad, Dr. Wam. 

(i) (a) Wlicn tho UnircTEity nnd tbo colleges are eituated in the same town, the 

colleges should all bo located ns far ns possible in tlio university quarter, nnd 
should iindortiko only tho undergraduate work, supply tuition to its students, 
and devote their attention mainly to tho residence of their students, to their 
physical training, to their moral and religious education and to tho develop- 
ment of their oharnotor. ■ All post-graduate nnd honours work should bo done 
by tlio University. All soicnco laboratories should bo under tho managomont 
of tho University. 

(6) 'Wlion die University and tho colleges are not situated in tho same town, the 
problem becomes dillicult nnd complicated. Tho federal university is a 
ncecMary evil in this country nnd it is not possible to ignore tho legitimate 
claims of some of tho mofnssal colleges. Such colleges should not imdortako 
niiy honours or post-grndiiato work, nnd should only do elementary work in 
scicnco. Tlioy should ho snhjoot to tho general control of tho University in 
tho deliherat'ons of wliich llioy should have some voico. 

(ii) Tho mofussil colleges .should bo subject to periodical inspection by the board of 

inspeotora appointed by tho University. Tlioobjoot of tlicso inspections should 
ho to see that these colleges attain a certain standard and to give such advice 
n-s tlioy may think necessary. If in the past this ^poriodio inspection by the 
hoard inspectors has not given sntisfnotion, it is duo oitlior to Inok of co- 
operation or to tho oxistonco of a spirit of aloofness. Tho tendency ouglit to 
bo gradually to raise the standard, so Hint a good nnd^ elficient college in n big 
centre of population should develop first into n university having only n few 
fnouUies nnd later on into a full university. This wiir ro-iot upon suoii inofllciont 
colleges ns are unable to show any improvement. Suoh coHcges n-itiiont doing 
any harm to the cause of higher education could c.asily bo transformed into 
oflicient secondary schools, which they ncliially nre. Another point to bo kept 
in view is that a college .should not iindcrtnko to teach nil subjects but only 
certain groups of subjects. It should tc.ich them well by putting into thorn nil 
its cneigy and its mono}'. It should resist nil outsido pressure to diverge into 
other linos of study or undertake tho tonching of fresh subjects for ivhicli 
adequate provision cannot ho made. 

(iii) It is necessary, in tlio general interest of the country, to linvo somo sort of nni- 

forraity in tho educnlion of its youth nnd this is perhaps more desirable in tho 
early stages of university education. The design of courses nnd tho conduct of 
examinations should rest entirely with teachers themselves — with persons 
whoso ability nnd honesty shonld be nliovo siKspicion. As most of tho mofu.Mil 
colleges are generally unnblo to sccuro really good teachers, tho University 
should undertake the task of controlling their teaching and conducting their 
examinations. This is very undesirable from tho cduc.ationnl point of view, 
but tho present conditions allow of no other siiifablo nllcrnntivo. Tho pro- 
fessors of tho mofus^I colleges shoutd co-operate with tho nnivoiBity nutlioritios, 
nnd their ^ows should receive a sympatholio irojitmontfrom tho University. 

(iv) The object of education wlicUior imparted by tho State or encouraged by tho 

public, should bo either cultural or vocational. All education should ultimatoly 
remit in tho betterment of tho younger genornUon. Different ngonoies — ho they 
official or nnoificinl — cannot be allowed to.vork^ at cross pnrpo.ccs. There 
seems, then, no rea-on why nil cdncntional institutions doing tho work of a 
university standilrd should not ho fncorporafod in one control^ university. It 
may bo found necessary to give them some sort of autonomy in their internal 
affairs. 
von.^TV 
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QTJE8TION- 6. 


MVSEKTI!!), , AdHAB COAHOBA— MdEEBJEE, Dr. AsXrS’AlTAtrH— Mueebjes, Bdos 

Gofal. 


Mttkebjeb, Abeab Chavdba. 

! 

(i) (a) In a university town colleges should bo, on prineiple, merged in the Uni- 

versity; but in a largo city like Calcutta this is not practicable; tbe 
colleges diould therefore go on, but the B. A. honours teachmg should be 
done by the University. 

(fi) The colleges should be under the supervision and control of the University. 

(ii) By strict supervision and control of the University. 

(iv) The colleges should be controlled by tlio University ; no new agency should be 
created and no new relatfonship should bo established. 


Mueebjee, Di. Aditeanath. 

(i) I would not disturb tbe present system which defines the relation between the 

University and its affiliated oollegcs, in and outside Cnloutta, in a manner which 
seems quite satisfactory. 

(ii) The existing ^tem secures this object by refusing to grant affiliation, and by 

withdrawing, if necessary, affiliation already granted, in subjects in which tbe 
colleges eoncotned ore not staffed and equipped to the satisfaction of the univer* 
sity inspectors. 

(iii) Some degree of freedom may be granted to colleges by relaxing the rigidity of 

the several syllabases prescribed, and by setting alternative groups of ques- 
tions, OB already suggested in my note on question 2 (e). 

Univerrfty examinations should also take into duo oonsideratiqp practical work 
done in tbe college tbrougbout the course (kindly see my note on question 10). 

(iv) I would confine tho aotivities of “ tbe central teaching University ” to post 
graduate and advanced post-graduate stages on tbe linos on which the newly 
created council of post-graduate teaching is moving and would leave tho present 
^stem otherwise undisturbed. 

I would prefer (b), and I do not think that cither (a) or (e) is at present practicable. 


Mueebjee, Buoy Gopal. 

(i) Bach college should be allowed perfect independence in the management ol 
its internal affairs, and should thus be regarded as a self-governing unit, while 
at the same time forming an integral part of the University. All colleges in ' 
Calcutta as well os those in the mofussU, which are affiliated tb the University, 
should abide by a set of general rules and regulations prescribed by it ; and the 
University, while time exercising its control over them, should allow them a 
oertain measure of representation on the Senate. The principals of all the 
affiliated colleges should be ex-officio follows of the University, while every 
first-grade ooUege should be further represented on the Senate by another 
member of its staff elected by his colleagues. 

(ii) The Regulations of the University should require a college to be efficiently staffed 

and adequately equipped before it seeks affiliation. Whether an affiliated 
institution continues to fulfil these conditions or not, may be ascertained by 
periodical inspeotions. If within the time allowed by tho University a oollege 
fails to conform to the required standard, tbe affiliation granted to it may bo 
» withdrawn. 

(iii) The Univmsity should fix the subjects of study for every examination, and pre- 

scribe a part of the course in every subject, and examine candidates in that 
part of the oourse only. Baob college may then prescribe tho remaining part 
of the course for its etudenis, and appoint a body of internal and external 
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Mtteebjee, Bijot Goeal— Mdeebjee, Badhaeamak. 


examiners to conduct the examination in that part of the course, the course 
prescribed being approved by the University. The approval of the University 
may not, however, be necessary, if any two or more individual colleges will allow 
th^ professors to constitute a common board for those colleges, for the purpose 
of prescribing the course and conducting the examination. A student must 
satisfy the University test as well as the college test before he may be declared 
~ as successful in any examination. 

(iv) I 'should favour the maintenance of the existing system, but outside colleges 
should then be adequately represented on the university councils. 


Mdeebjee, Badhaeamal. 

» 

The different colleges should enjoy a large measure of freedom in the design of 
their courses, the appointment of professors and all other employees and in the admin- 
istration and government of the institutions. Their programme may be briefly sum- 
marised thus : — 

(A) To study the needs of particular communities or regions. 

(B) To find the best method of devoting the cultural and practical resources of the 

college to the service of the community or region. 

(C) To break down the prejudice against “ now studies.” 

(B) To discard once for all the blind imitation of the ideals and methods of western 
education and learning, and to buildup an educational system, indigenous and 

• spontaneous, which shall be both national and communal, addressing itself to 
the specific oultural and economio needs and opportunities of the oommunity 
or region, and thus contributing to enrich the national culture and interests. 

In each region a survey ought to be made of the existing industrial resources and possi- 
bilities, as well as of existing occupations, agricultural, industnal and professional, and 
then training preparatory for their development and maintenance can be introduced into 
the college programme. Industrial and academic subjects should be correlated ; and the 
present plan of teaching every subject in every college without the slightest reference to 
the needs and opportunities of the particular environment roust be discarded. Economics 
and ethics, technology and art can only.be “ live studies ” if they address themselves to 
the local tasks and problems of poverty and welfare, and the ordering, enhancement and 
beautification of regional and civic life. 

Each college adapting its courses to the particular oultural and economic resources 
and possibilities of the college district must enjoy more or less complete autonomy in the 
system of a federated university which will be enriched by the diverse types of culture and 
increase national resources by the adaptation of specialised training to the industrial 
needs and opportunities of different regions. 

On this ground the multiplication of the same type of institutions for meeting the 
same oultural needs involves needless waste and reduplication. A centralised teaching 
university in Calcutta, concentrating itself in the scientific side specially in the departments 
of technology, engineering and commercial science and adapting its sociological and 
humanistic studies to the multifarious tasks and problems of a specialised urban civilisa- 
tion in India, is the type of the university which seems needful in the present stage of the 
requirements of the metropolitan city in addition to the existing educational apparatus. 
As in the colleges and universities in the mofussil success depends on their adaptation to 
the life and needs of the town and its neighbourhood or region, Calcutta should 
specialise in departments of arts, education, law, tropical medicine, commerce, engineer- 
ing and technology and schools of social anthropology, ethnology, civic designs, town- 
planning, social service and training for social work, schools of comparative sociology, 
economics and politics, comparative literature and comparative philology, compaiativc 
religion and ’comparative sesthetics, comparative law and comparative jurisprudence, 
and this in adaptation to the needs and opportunities arising out of Calcutta s position 
as the premier city of Bengal at once the chief centre of European trade and of a highly 
specialised urban culture in the heart of the East. 

X2 
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QUESTION C. 


• lltTKEBJEE, Eaphakmai/— conft?. — MuKHEEJiB, B.— MuroricUand CoIIcgo, Sylhet— 

Nag, J. C. 


Thcro bIioiiM bo created a now controlling and supervising body, a national bureau o{ 
edneation, wliich will have power and supervision and veto not only over tlio centralised 
teaching University in Calcutta but also over tlio diiloront colleges both in Calcutta and 
the rest of the Presidency and of the whole clemcntaiy and secondary system of educa- 
tion ns well. 

The bureau will consist of five members elooted by the registered graduates of the 
University, one annually, for a term of five years. At least throe of them must have been 
connected with the cdueational institutions. As its Accoutivo officer the bureau will 
appoint a commissioner of education who is to bo the supremo executive olficial of the 
educational department of the Presidency. His ofiico will bo invested with a la^o dignity 
and power and with opportunities for the exorcise of educational statesmanship. 

The authority of the bureau will bo in the directions of : — i 

(A) The eeriafication of professors and tcaehers. 

(B) The co-ordination of the different grades of education. . 

(C) The control of examinations for the university degrees. . 

(D) The determination of policies and tho prescription of courses and , methods of 

procedure in the central University os well as in the mofussil colleges. 

(E) The issue of reports upon inapeotions and investigations. 

(F) The bollcction of statistics. ' ' 


Mukherjee, B. 

(ii) Tho present system of frequent inspection by tho University must bo main- 
tained. Affiliation should depend on satiafactoiy report. 


% 

Muraiichand College, SjUxet. 

(i) (a) Tho University should have greater control over colleges in tho university 

town in reipoct of management, but it shall bo incumbent on tho University 
to provide a good oontral library and a good oentral laboratory for tbo use of 
those colleges. Eaoh of tho colleges should be fairly roprosentod on the govern- 
ing body of tho Universify. 

(h) The relation should bo as at present, but each college should bo fairly repre- 
sented on tho governing body of the University. 

(ii) By inspeotion, and by enforcement of tho inspootor’s recommendation as accepted 

by tho University. , 

(iii) Some degree of freedom in the design of their courses for tho honours classes might 

be allowed to the colleges. 

(iv) (b) Tho maintenance of tho existing system as far as possible, witli a more Ihorongh 

organisation of the intellectual resources of Calcutta, might make for a good 
teaching university. 


lifAG, T » 0. 

I have already indicated my views with regard to sub-olause (a) of clause 1. With 
regard to clauae (b), i.e., the colleges situaM in mofuBsil ceutees of popidation in 
the Presidency, I should like to leave them as they are. Those coUeges may be con-, 
sidered as recruiting grounds for different brandies of pubb'c service. The scope 
ot teaching in these msfatutions will bo limited to B. A. and B. Be. pass standard. 

(iv) I would prefer to maintain tho oxisting sj’Stem as far as practicable with regard 
to tbo collcgoi situated outside thd town of C.ilentta, They may bo contralled 
by tho present university system. 
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/ 

Naq, P. N. — ^Naik, K G. — Nakdt, LIatitoba ICakxa — Xandy, Tlio Hon'blo Maharajah 

SirMANlNDBA CoAirDBA. 


Nag, P. N. 

(ii) and (iii). Tho iuspocting otBcors of tho University should visit the colleges as 
often as practicabio and satisfy themselves that the colicges are adequately staiTcd 
and equipped and that coliego oxaniinations are properly conducted at regular 
periods. 


Naik, K. 6. 

(i) The collegc-s in tho university town shouid form part and parcel of tho Univer- 

sity. I am for a bold step of total absorption ol what is best (in men and 
material), from alT tho colleges in the university town, iuciuding also the gov- 
ernment colleges outside, say, Dacca, Cuttack, Hoogly, etc. These men and 
material should bo under the direct control of tho University and should be 
utilised for the speedy advancement of learning. Tho best men in tho various 
colleges should bo invited to work in the University and should bo under the 
control of the Universitj-, be they private or Govornment college professors. 
Tiiey should bo subject to the mandates of tho University, and tho Director of 
Fublic instmetion should have no direct control over them. In tho University, 
professors should havo a predominant voice. Tho Government colleges should 
bo absorbed first and tho private colleges aftenvards. 

Tho colleges situated in other centres of population in tho Presidency may be 
regard^ as external adjuncts, but should bo under the same supervision ns at 
present, and allowed to dcvclopc on any now linos, say — any one or more of tho 
branches of teohnology. 

(ii) Vigilant inspection, with a constant intcrchango of mutual ideas, will help to 

strengthen tho ideal. 

(iii) Not at all desirable at tho present stago. 

(iv) (c) Will servo tho purpose. It will ensure tho adequate growtii of tho University 

by a healthy competition botwcon colleges outsida 


Nandi, Hathuba Kanta. 

(i) The intcUeclual resources of Gtlcutta should bo organised to oroalo a powerful 

centralised teaching University in relation to the colleges in the Presidency 
town, but with regard to other colleges it should continue to bo an examining 
body as at present. 

(ii) Adequacy of stoll and equipment may bo secured by a system of thorough and 

systematic university inspection ns wo now have. 

(iii) I do not think this to bo dcsirablo or possible under tho present circumstances. 

For this tho colleges should bo placed on a much sounder basis as regorda tho 
personnel of the staff, cto. 

(iv) Li dealing with colleges not incorporated in tlio ccntnaliscd teaching University 

I would favour tho maintenance of tho present system with some modifications, 
teaching and examining functions being controlled by separate bodies under tho 
general supervision of tho Senate. 


Nandy, The Hon’blo Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra. 

(i) (tis dosirablotbataiiivorsitioshimiiar to Dacca scliomo should, in tho future, bn 
established hr sovorai parts of Bengal. I don’t think that, under existing 
state of things, it will bo possible to secure the sorvicos of sufliciont number ol 
qualified men for the now nnivoraitics. 
ft is desirable that tiioro should bo a clo.co (oncli botween tho constituent colleges 
and tho University. Tho colloges sbould as for a? practicable be organised on the 
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QUESTION d. 


' N^DV. Tlio Eon'blo Mabarojah Sir MAiUNDnA Ciiakdiia— eonfi.— E akjukdaxxa. 

H. V. 


basis of rosidontial and intor-collcginto systoin. Facilitios should olways ba 
nllordcd to students to mcot'togothor either on the playground or in oommon 
looUiro rooms and to mix frcoly with professors. 

As regards tho collcgo.s in other oontros of population in tho Presidency, they will 
bo under the general supervision of, and linvo to c'onform to, tho rules laid donn 
by tho Unironsity regarding general eonstitution* But they will hare jndc< 
pondeneo in tho matter of interna] management. 

(ii) Committees of maiingomeni or governing bodies of institutions will understand 
tho requirements of their institutions and employ adequate number of qualified 
men and mako proper arrangements for oquipmenb of colleges under them. _ It 
is, however, desirable that in tho University itself there should bo adequate' rc> 
presentation of tho membors of tho governing bodies of mufassnl oolteges who 
p'ill bo more competent to discuss the economic and intollcotual needs and pos* 
sibilities of particular localities and to help tho University in framing rules for 
tho constitution and giiidanco of mufassnl colleges. 

Fermonont retention of tho services of capable men cannot be possible; inasmuch 
ns bolter prospects elsowhcro will induce them to relinquish less remunerative 
ofTicos. It is often noticed that professors loavo their colleges in the middle of n 
session, for which the students suffer. If really good men bo not available soon, 
tho difGoult}' of tho authorities as well ns of the students is of necessity greatly 
aggravated. To safeguard ogninst this, some sort of remedial measure should 
bo suggested. I think a university n])pointmcnt committee on tho lines of 
similar committees of Oxford and Cambridgo Universities should bo established. 
For onsiuring tho best interest of colleges, the authorities should consult Ibo com* 
inittoo in tho matter of rocruitraont of professors and thus tho difficulty stated 
above may bo obviated. This committee will virtually become the medium 
bolwoon tho eollogos ond other bodies, not only in tho matter of appointment of 
])rofc!>.sor8 hut in other important matters also. 

(iii) Tho colleges may bo granted freedom in tho design of their courses. Tho affiliated 
oollogos may specialise in a particular branch of study according to the economic 
and intellectual needs and possibilities of particular localities. For the pur- 
pose of conferring university degrees, tho University will insist upon maintaining 
uniformity of standard. In view of tho above fact, it will not bo possible to 
grant freedom in tho conduct of examinations. 

(ivl If it bo praolicablo to organise tho intollcctual resources of Calouttn so as to create 
a powerful centralised teaching University in that city, I would ndvoeato the 
third alternative, (e), for dealing with colleges not incorporated in that University. 


Nanjondayta, H, V. 

(i) (a) The relation between the University ond colleges in the imivereity town 
should bo very olosc. If possible, tlioy sliould all bo grouped in a oompaot 
nica, and intor-oollegiato mTongomonts made so as to avoid duplication 
of professorial choinjibratics, laboratories, etc. Unicm they are of different 
olassos (such as Govcminont and missionary} they ^ould bo under tho sole and 
singlo administration of the Umversity. 

<iii) Unless the colleges ore brought into more intimate relation with (and sulmrdina- 
tion to) the University', it is difiicnit to give mnoh more freedom to them in 
regulating their oonrscs and examinations. If tho oourscs prescribed by tho 
Univermty are suilicicntly varied, considerable latitude may bo given to the 
colleges to make a solootion and tlio oxomination conducted by tho Univorrity 
may bo hdjustod to suit them. In cases in wliioh oollcgcs have eminent 
professors, ^ tlioy may bo allowed to frame special ourricula within very wide 
limits, subjMt to the condition that they oro submitted to, and approved by, 
tho University. Tho framing of alternative questions in examinations is about 
the readiest method of allowing laUtudo to Potent collides. ' 
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NBOoi.^Dr. 


Neosi, Dr. P. 

Th 0 Calcutta Univeraity tad hitherto been a purely affiliating or federal univoraity 
teaching through its affiliated oollegos. Of late it has dfrectfy undertaken post-graduoto 
tJ'nn<iing and has established a law coU^e, a college of soienoo and post-graaaato 
claasea in arts subjecta. This new tcaolnng function haa partly inado it a teaching 
University os •well. I -wouW aubnut that tlua rfuof c^oroeftr of the Univoraity should bo 
maintained and notMng should be done 'wineh is nntagoniatie to tbo^ intoresta of any 
one member of this dual ayatem. Unfortunately , a tendency haa amen to emphasiao 
that post-graduate teaching is real nalvoisity irork. whilst the uplifting of the standard 
of graduate and undergraduate teaching in the affiliated oollcgos soattered all over the 
country is a matter of aooondary impoitanoo. I would omphatioally, though rospootfully» 
enter my protest against this oonfuinon of the ideals of the university. It should defi- 
nitely be acknowledged that poal-gractmte teaching is only a part of the real xpork of ihc 
UniwrsitjfhiA not its only work. Colleges doing undergraduate and graduate toftohing 
should equally have on their stafi at least a fairly largo number of hriliiniit men who have 
speoialisra in their subjeots and shown oapaeity for original work. 

^gain, an analysis of the compoaition of the Senate shows that the Calcutta oollcgos^ 
and speoially the post-graduate professors in law, arts and soionco have monopolised the 
majority of fellowships asagued to oollcgo tcaohera. Idufassal oollogcs, osoopting the 
Doe'ea and Gaubati coUogcs, have rarely any representation on the Senate.* There are 
more than GOO high aohools affiliated to the Calcutta Univoisity and I believe that not a 
single headmaster of any high sohooi is a member of the Senate. 1 would to^octfnlly 
urge that the affiliated ooUeges should have a far larger share of loprcsentation on the 
Senate. The principal of every collogo affiliated to the University should bo ex-offaio 
member of the Senate and prominent members on the staff of the mufossal ooUr^es should 
bo nominated members of the Senate. Four or five bead-masters of high sobools should 
also rit on the Senate. Post-graduate teaching has got its oim oiganisatiDn now and 
there is no reason why members who ore now engaged in post-graduate teaching should 
have such a large lopresontatioa on the Senate. 

The next point that arises in this connection is the question of inspection of colleges 
by tie. University. Before the introduction of the now regulotioDS tfao oontrol of tlio 
University over the colleges rested merely on “ scraps of paper ” in the shape of question 
papers. Thanks to the institution of the post of the university inspeotor of colleges 
under the new regulariona the control of the University on the offiiiated oollcgos has boon 
more real, From personal osporienco I can testify to the invaluable sorvicos that bavo 
been rendered by the university inspectors in improving the equipment, staff, libraries, 
laboratories and finances of all oollcgos, speoially the mufossal oollogcs. The inspeotor 
of oollogcs is the only oonneoting link between the University ond the colleges ond I would 
not only urge the conrinuonco of tlus post in tbo University, but teould press (or two 
visiti every year to every college, instead of one as at present. Our ooUegos unfortunately 
are not always very eager for the strict ohsocraaoo ot university regulations regarding 
adcquaoy of stoS, equipment, number of students and other matters, and the University 
should satisty itself through its inspector thot its regolations, framed with so much oaro 
and judgment, are being followed in tlimr ontiroty. This is the strrost wny of raising 
the stondard of education in the oollogcs and of rootifying defects in the icgulntions in 
the hgbt oi experience gained. It is to bo remombor^ that our ooliogos are scattered 
wrough large aiew and many are situated in places many hundred milra distant from 
GrlOTtte, md until eyetematic and frequent inspoetion ot those oollcgos is undortokon 
by theUmverrity the quality of education will deteriorate. 

I cannot see how apurriy teaching University can bo established at Calcutta Ic.aving tho 
mufaswi colleges to their fate. I would on tbo contrary press for the oonliiiuanco of the 
dual oharaotor of the University which would aim at both post-graduate teaoliing in 
Caleutta and other big centres such as Dacca, ond graduate and imdorgrodhate teaching in 
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otlier collc^jc!'. ll would Mc.nVily bo tbonini flbo Univordty to rai»'o Ibe alAnOanltit 
tc-Apliini;, c()ui|)inctit and quaUfication'i of tlic Kbifl of its nniliatxl colleges cjKtinlly in tie 
»Hifa'''nl 10 that (luy them* cl vc* may be mini-itiiro univcivitk'. Al the rnme lirao tha 
(olirfirj alnll linvr thfir /«// flare in iho rcjirc*cnlnlloii on tlio bVnnto wliich nhonldu 
enlarged, and in tlio framing at ttic ti'giilAtloii*i end i<yllAbU‘’ca of i tud}*, conducting of 
ctcaiuinivtionn, t<vltingti]i ot ideals and so fortk 


Nntrr, Rev. Fothcr A. 

lntlioCft‘o of ft tcacldiiRftnd rc'ideiithl Univcr.ity, tlii*. ciuc<-tion nitd not Uj eon- 
lidcri'd. 

Ill tlio oliitr cn-c — llial of Iho inc out Cilcutlft Uniri-r*ity — iJi" cxiding^ rclatioa 
bclwcon dm University niid ctillc[:i-« mid tlio iii”jtcction, an well an otlior n-gublioiin nosr 
ndniitiot, ought to l>ti i ufllciciit. 

(iii) Soino dvgnm «f frcviKim in tho »!• dgn of their courfs nod in the conduct ot tli* 
l•snll1mnt!unatlh(’irl•llld•ll('n{or iinivcr: iiy tiocrioa would, no dotilil, I>q n tand ^ 
(If“imbh*nehioicmciil, hut Is lK.mti<.iiJy mid utterly imt'O -ihl<>, or nt h-n-tl «• 

tnunoly d.-ioRcroun to the csiu e of ri'il eduentiou. w ith the l»w i t.uidnrd of hoo'-ity 
nml fniriie - 1 rocoimnonly rami>.«il ill liidi.n, nnd in Ih-ngnl in yartieuhv. It is 
Inio that tlm value of chcaji thyrect might I>" fniinil oht in tlm m.nrfcel and the 
oiillcgc* limt jiroducc tlio iwiulleruti d nrtich * n»lt;iit l>e lalmoeil. Hut ulare 
niilsAranvcn go for lo tiiuiii. th" deception niiglit lie curried on for niiich lout'cr 
* than is good for tlm caum of genuine edue.ition. 


North Rco^inl Zatniudnis' Aasocmtioii; Raiigpur. 

(t) (a) and (fc) Tim iWuep-ily (Imuhl ICO th.it tlm st.m'lnrd pn- erih(i! by il_is being 
well inainUiiued by all tho colleges witliiii ami oulaide tho university town, 
and i-iioiild cvaiiiiiio theaf'ri'ii'i to le t tlicir litiic < for uhttiiiiing digrcc', 
eerlincntvi of merit, cle. . 

(ii) Hy heoping them under elo'oMijuTV !• ion of the I’niversily. 

(iii) Am tho princitMhi niid profe-'or* of colirycs It.vrr tlm o|i|iv>rlniiity of MitTirienlly 

roiire-eiitia" their poiiiN of views to llio Uniiersitj and of Ii.iiiag tiirm 
(■aaiiiiiied by a Inrgi' iiuiahrr of men who are In d nhUi to judge their U'etulnr-sS 
or othenviae, tlm grant of freedom proposed in the question is not iicoe>-'-ary. 


PAJiANarYE, The Ilon’bic Mr. R. P. 

( 1 ) (o) In a town whero n largo nund>cr of eollvgcs — at least nvoii' tlian one — nro 
congregated, tliero ehoitld iio an attempt to eo-ordiiiato higher (oaebing, •>., 
jiost-gradimto leaching and the (cneliirig for H. A. Iioiimira in diffcreiit colleges 
by a uyiitem ot intcr«collegmte lecture^, etc. 'I'lii*, of course, will bo most 
practicable in the univen'ily town but may lie al^o praclicnblo to n certain 
extent in n few other centres. Careful nttontioii ftlioulil Im |inid to this when 
ecbeitirs for new educational in'-titulions arc ronsidcriHl and n certoiii iiossiblo 
immedinto conveiiienco should be saiTiliced in view ot tho liighcr aim. Tlm 
University ehould take a lead in thin organisation and duplication Mhotiid Iio 
Avoided ns for ns possible with n vinw to an economy of tlio resources of fho 
University and tlio colleges. A»regnr(L< undergraduate teaching the resources 
ot cnch GoUrgo nro fully wtili'ei! and in i.onu) cn«k>s loo much strain is put 
njion tliom. A high standatd of tenohing in higher branches ehoidd be 
oxyxmicd at eucli a ccnliv. 

(b) In centres where there is only ono eollego a good deal of freedom ahould lo 
left to it, and the univeesUy should bo salhiicd with n slightly lower Einndaid 
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in iibe advanced portaon though inll efficiency should bo exacted in the 
> lower work. • Such institutious work under difficulties and this fact should 

be recognised. There are not likely to bo many advanced students at such 
' centres and tho very fact that students will have to work under difficulties 

will bo a kind of education to them. 

(ii) Inspection by well qualified men, consideration of tho results of tho examinations, 
and, tho regard in which an institution is hold by students and their guardians 
will enable one to judge whether an institution is offioient or noA 
(iti) Z do not think that it 'is at present practicable to grant tho freedom ednsidorod so 
fat as teaching up to the present B. A. is eoneemod. Tho option of allowing 
colleges to oxainind their own first year students in Bomhay has, in the opinion 
of a good many people, not boon o complete success. The only woy in which such 
freedom eon be granted is to instruct tho university examiners to give a wide 
. range of choice in their examination papers under oortain safeguards or oven a 
choice in tho subjects of study. As regards post-graduate teaching a good deal 
, of freedom can bo granted and there is, of course, the uidcst freedom in 
the abaico at a Bubjeatlaea tbcais niioro a thesis qualifies foro dogreo. 

(iv) So fat lu this question relates spoeially to Calcutta, I am unable to onswer it 
But in case a similar quostiou is asked as regards Bombay I would say that so 
long as Bombay University continues to be nn affiliating university, the present 
. , syetom should ,bo as fat as possibio retained, with the addition of one or two per- 
manent inspeotots of tho highest qrjolilioations to inspect and guide tho colleges 
and oecosionally also to iuspeot its schools and to correlate and collate tho results 
of the university examinations, so os to judge of the offioicnoy of tho various 
institutions affiliated to the University. 


Peake, C. W. 

' I am oI opinion that tho ProsJdtaiqy CoPege might bo allowed to oxumhto its own 
students and he given full latitude as to their studios up to tho standard of tho B, A. and 
B. Se. Honours and ho permitted to award o dogroo. It is a college with traditions and 
eon ho relied upon not to adopt a standard lowor than that of tho University. Its con- 
nection in other rospocte with tho University might remain unchanged ond of course tho 

teaching of its students in tho post-gradunte classM and thrar examination for tho M A 

and JI.Sc. degrees would bo oonduoted in co-oporation with tho UnivcMity. Tho some 
privilege might also be acoordod to Dacca College, ponding the orontion of a now univor- 

• sity, but too groat danger of a dopieoiotion in the stondord of tho degree makes it in mv 

■ opmion undesirable to extend at present the power to grant degrees to colleges mainJv 
dependent for thwr upkeep on the number of students they con attract. I have suReested 
in anotlier note that some of tho eoD^os, retaining Intorracdiato classes, might bo nor- 

• mittcd to conduct their own Intermediate e.xamination, which would then bo nothing more 
than an examination for promotion to tho next higher stage and for which no dhiloma 
would be awarded. Purtlier than this I do not consider it advisable to go “ p?St! 
I am of opinion tlmt tho existing system of regulating studies and examinations should 
,bo mamtmncd m tho ease of those Caloutta ond mufossnl colleges wliicb are not accorded 
tho pnvdgo of granting degrees. The ipulnssal colleges arose ividoly scattered over the 
provmco that they ore not in ony closer touch with one another than they ate with Cal- 
cutta, and I doubt if tho ideols of a oollogo iikoBonkuro, for avnmplo, irould bo met in 

■ a more sjTupothetic manner if the Calcntto ropreseiitativcs in the controllinR bodTwero 
ieplM(^-by leptosoatativos iroin Chittagong, Mymonsingh, Gnuhnti, etc. There iTno 
doubt that the creation of siioh a body would throw nn additional strain on tho cduoa 
tioMl offieros of too province as there wouffi ho oonskWahlo overlapping of oRort and too 
difficulty of obtaining quorums for mootings of boards of studies, etc., etc. wliratoo 
component officers ore some hundreds of miles awayfrom one another would 

ically nsurmountablo Tho essential factor govornteg toe situS oS' 

the fact that odvonoed toaobmg must be concentrated in ono ooutro, ot, ailbo^mMb 
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ia tiro contros. Also^ unless tho mufassnl coUogos aro to eater ior a lower class of students 
who will not nspiro to tho IVI. A. and M. So. dogroos, wo havo got to recognise that ihdt 
advanced students will have to pass through an educational rjguno which has for its 
ultimate aim tho post-gcaduato dogroo of Calcutta. Though I fully realise the necesut; 
of not stereotyping our coursos moro than is absolutely noocssaiy, it docs not appear pro- 
bable that tho obarnctoT of tho education in tho classos of m^ossal colleges can diSet 
vory largely in land from that given in tho corresponding classes of Calcutta colleges, 
and I do not boo that a second controlling agonoy is likely to prove of muoh benefit si 
present, oven if it woro found prootioablo to oonstituto ono. 


'Fbasad, Br. Ganesh. 

(i) (ff) Tho important oollogos in tho university town and its suburbs should stand 
in nearly tho same rotation to tho Pnivorsity as tho colleges at Cambridge do 
to Oombridgo Univoraify. I suggest thot o beginning may bo made with the 
University College of Law and tho olevon oollogos mentioned in section (1] 
of my answer to question 3. Theso colleges may bo called the eenstiluest 
colleges of tho University. 

(Zi) Those Calcutta colleges which are not constituent colleges and tho affiliated 
colleges in other contros within tho jurisdioUon of tho University, should 
bo called associated, colleges, thoir rolntions with tho Univorsily remaining 
nearly the samo as at prosont. 

(11) As at jiresent, with this diiloronoc that tho work of inspeoting tho conslitaent and 
associated colleges be left to a hoard of visitors and a hoard of inspeoton; 
rospootivoly, those boards being constituted as detailed bdow with the inspec- 
tor of oollogos as secretary 

(A) Tho board of visitors shoidd consist of nine momhers, with tho Vioo-Chancdlor 

as cx-oflieio chairman. Of tho remaining eight members, two should he 
' nominated by the Chancellor, and two shonld bo elected by each of tho follow- 
ing : univoisity professors ; principals oi constituent colleges ; and the Senate. 
At tho end of oaoh aoodomicol year, two members should rotiro ballot 
and should not bo considered fit for ro-nomination or ro-eleotion except by a 
special resolution of tho Senate to tho eficot that thoir rotirement wonid 
bo inoxpediont. 

(B) Tho board of iuspeotors shonld consist of five members, with a ohaiiman.tobo 

appointed annually by tho Syndioato. Of tha remaining four members, 
two should bo nominatod by tho Chanoollor and two should he olcoted by the 
principals of associated ooUoges. At tho ond of each academical year, one 
member should retire by ballot and should not bo oonsiderod fit for re-uomiaa- 
tion or re-elootion except by a speoial resolution of the Senate to tho efiect 
that his retiromont would bo inexpedient.* 

(iii) I do not tbink it possible to introduce any change with apjweciablo advantage. 

(iv) I am in favour of tho maintmianoc^ os far as possible, of the existing system of 

dealing with the colleges, constituent and associated. 

I think that tho existing system, induding the new foat-gradmte scheme whidi came into 
loree early this session, can bo modified, as indicated below, in order to meet the require- 
ments of a toaohing University; — ** 

(A) As at present, the Senate should bo tho supreme authority under the Govern- 
ment. 


* It tbo Cfljlogcs in Assam and Burma costinbed to bo alBIIatad to tho Wnivcrsltv, tho strsneth ol fbo 

Board might bo Ineicased to nlno, oud iidtable provision raado for tbo dcctlon and retirement ot the font 
addktlonat mombets. 
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(B) Ab at present, the oxeeutivo government of the University should bo vested 
in the Syndicate. 

(0) In each subject for post-graduate study there should bo a spooial hoard, consist- 
ing of not more than seven, and not less than three, members ; the university 
professor or professors in that subject as srell as the heads of departments 
of constituent colleges teaching that subject being ex-o;^cio members nnd three 
members being elected each year by the university lecturers in that subject 
from among such of thomselvos as are graduates of at least seven years’ standiny. 

(D) There should ho a general board of post-graduate studios in science, which 
should consist of:— 


(1) ex-ofj^eiq members: the university professors in scionoo; the heads of Ike 

science departments of constituent colleges^ engaged in post-graduate 
teaching in science; 

(2) members elected annually: one by, and from, eaoh special board of post- 

.graduate study in a science subject ; two follows, by tho Senate. 

(E) There should bo a general board of post-gradunto studios in arts which should 
be constituted on tho same linos as in tho case of science. 

(E) There should be a general board of pro-graduate studios in scionco with special 
boards under it. 

(Q) There should be a general board of pro-graduate studios in arts with special boardh 
under ‘it. 

(H) There should bo a matriculation board, a board of law, a board of modioino 
a board of engineering, and a board of commerce and technology. ’ 

(I) Eaoh special board of post-graduato studies should initiate proposals regarding— 

(1) course of stud}', 

(2) to^t books or rocommondod books, and 

(3) standards and conduct of examinations. 

(J) Each general board of post-graduato studies should initiate proposals regard- 
ing— 

(1) appointments to tho teaching stofi under tho direct control of tho University 

(2) toaoliing requirements from year to year and preparation of tho time-table • 

and ’ 

(3) appointment of examiners. 


(K) The functions of tho general boards of pro-graduate studies nnd of tho snocinl 

boards under them should bo nearly tho same ns those of tho faculties of 
arts and scionoo and of tho boards of studios under them in tho oxistinc 

(L) The functions of tho boards of law, modioino and engineering should be llm 

medicine nnd enginooring in tho oxist- 

(M) The existing faculties as well as tho councils of post-graduate toachinir will. 

their executive committees should be abolished. ® “ 

(N) The Syndicate should consist of — 

(1) ex-ojicio members: the \«oe-Chanoollor; the Director of Public Instruclion 
of Bengal and tho Pro- Vice-Chancellor; xuswuciion 

^ (2) fiftwn members to bo elootod annually from 'amonif tho ordinarv nr - 
Follows of tho University as detailed below. ^ 

(O) Of tho 16 elootod members of tho Svndicatn ti.n i t.. i 

graduate studios should elect two each ; tho general ^boards 
studios, gne each; the matriculation boaKe bo<wrof enmV^„T?^^ 
the heard of commerce and technology, one cLh - th^bS s??®’ 
medicine, two each; tho Senate should elect bvo! ^ ^ 
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R.Anm, Tlio Hon’blo Mr. Justice Abdub— Ray, Dr. BronAS Chakdba— Ray, 
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Rahim, The Hoh’ble Mr. ‘Justice Abdub. . ‘ ’ 

(i) (a) TIio colleges slioutd he knit together in one coriiorato body. (6) The ool- 

loges diould bo adequately represented on the governing IxAly and should bars 
ilto benefit of tho lectures of the university professors. The Univeratj 
should oxorciso gcnoral powers of supervision and guidanco over tho colleges 
through tho csamining board and otherwise. ■ 

(ii) Partly through rules and regulations and partly through tlto inilocnco of tho exa- 

mining board and tho aelvico of visitors. ' 

(iii) I tliink tho coll(^cs should bo loft to design courses within tho limits of specified 

subjeots. Tliia may bo dono mainly by ponnitting a reasonable immher of 
‘ options, ’ ond by abstaining, wherever possible, from prescribing particular 
books or authors. 

1 SCO giOaior difficulty in allowing colleges at present a wide freedom in ttiecoudiict 
of oxAminationB. In any caso I should reserve tho power of supervision ia (he 
universty authorities. 

(iv) I should favour («) provided tho conitoUing body is formed mainly, if not ontiroljr, 

out of tho Senate. ' 


Ray, Dr. Bidhan Chandba. , , 

(i) Tho relation between tho University and tho coUogcs in tho imivefsity town 

should bo such tliat their interests might prove identical. In tho near future, 
it would bo possible to confer a largo degree of freedom on tho colleges, 
BO that they moy dovolopo on their individual specific linos, ond at the same time 
maintain a spirit of healthy riAmlry Avitli 'other institutions, and a spirit of co- 
operation with them and with the University. 

(ii) Under tho existing federal system, tho University would retain tho iiowcrs of oDi- 

liation and disaffiliation of colleges. On tho Senate of tho Univomity all -the 
colleges should bo ropresented, so that in eases of Incffioionoy being proved 
ogainst a pardoular college,* its disafiiliation would servo to keep others in a 
state of cifieienoy. Again, the anxiety evidenced by the students and their 
guardians to obtain tho best instruclion - possible would lead, in the near 
future, to colleges inadequately staffed or badly equipped dying, a natural 
death. Further, tho examinations could be conducted on such lines that it 
, would bo ditfioult for a badly managed coUego to obtain any success at the 

oxaminations, so that it would bo in tho intorcsts of such a college to 
improve its equipment ond to staff itself adequately if it is to survive, in the 
competition. Those safeguards would not bo effective until a larger 'number 
of efficient colleges are founded ; then, it would not bo necessary to allow an 
unsuitablo eoUego to continue existing, merely because tho students have 
, nowhere to go to. ■ ' 

(iii) If tho scheme I have proposed in answer to question 18 be adopted, ' i.e., if tho 

Intermediate examination, os such, be omitted, a coUogo may bo. allowed a 
cortain degree of latitude in tho design of tho courses. Tho fitness or otherwise 
of tho student for tho particular career ho adopts may be deoided for him by the 
ooUego authorities during the four years of study at tho collogo, i.e., after tho 
matrieulaticn and before the' degree examination. , 

* «i 


, , ,!Ray, Maliarnja Kshaonish Chandra, Baliadur. 

^ I* i< <>**k^i* ^ 

(i) (4) In the ‘ university town the oollcgcs Should all bo under the control of tho 

. University, in-which ail ithcoolleges should be adequately ropresented. The 
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University should exetciso great influonco in the sclcotion of the staff, in tho 
' housing of the students, and in the matter of libraries, laboratories, etc., of 

the colleges. 

(ii) In the other centres of population tho satno supervision and' control by tho 
University as in univorsity towns should bo given to the University, and for 
tliis purpose a body of univenMly inspeclors — men of first-rate ability and 
esperionee — should go round and inspect mufassal colleges regularly. 

(li) Affiliation to University must not bo given to colleges unless they aro adequately 
staffed and equipped. In tho case of old affiliated institutions all ehnnges in 
the staff should be brought to the notice of the University and if in the opinion 
of tho University the changes be for tho woisc, warnings may be given to the 
institutions concerned and in the case of non-compliance affiliation should bo 
withdrawn until the necessary requirements are mot by tho colleges concerned. 
Tlie bniversity inspectors suggested aborm will be of immense help in this ^ 
matter. 

(iii) The University instead of prescribing text books, spcoiaily in tho higher forms, 

should frame a syllabus of studies and tho colleges under tho University will bo 
at liberty to select books for tho teaching of the subjects covered by the sylla- 
bus. Tills will give some degree of freedom to colleges in the selection of 
books. But in subjects lilre English, Sanskrit and other languages in which 
this piinoiplo cannot bo safely applied, text-books should be prescribed by tlio 
University. 

( iv) I should favour the maintenance as far as possible of the existing system with 

only this stipulation that tho mufas al. ooHcgcs should bo fairly represented 
in tho raanngomont of tho contral univorsity. 


Eay, Manmathanate. 

(i) I am of opinion that the affiliation of coUeges to tho Univoraty on tho present 

terms should continue, subject only to this variation that tho University 
‘ .<)hoidd have financial control over the ooliegos, that tho finances of each eollcgo 
should bo laid before a standing committee of tho Senate to ho scrutinised, in 
Older to omsurc that tho whole of tho money is spent most usefully and economi- 
cally for the purposes oi education. I ‘Iiould, however, insist upon a strict 
supervision and control by tho University over the colleges. 

(ii) Since tho Act of 1904, tho Syndicate oi tho University has offeotivc control over 

tho colleges in matters of .staff and equipment. Adequate staff and adequate 
equipment may bo ensured by a real, not merely mechanical or formal, 
suporvision and excrciso of tho control. 

(iii) It is not practicable at tho present time to grant to colleges freedom in tho design 

of their courses of study for tho university examinations or in th* conduct of the 
examinations of their students for university dogreei!. There being a largo 
numbtsr oi colleges, standards arc likely to vary. The impartial working out 
may become impossible and tho moro influential collogcs may got greater 
favour from tho University. Besides, tho collegoa have not rcacluS that state 
of efficiency which will justify tlio grant of this freedom. 

(iv) It is possibly only that the Presidency College can bo incorporated in the Univer- 

sity. With regard to tho other roUeges, tho existing R3'stcm should bo mnin- 
tninod to a large extent. It is doslrablo that there sliould' not ^ two univer-- 
siMDs, one teaching and tho other fcdcrol, but that there should bo one university 
with two dcijartmonts, a toaclung department nnd a fedorAl dopartment, both 
, controlled by a composite Senate. This is desirable not only from a financial 
and an cconomio point of view, but also because of tho paucity of scholars suffi- 
cient for two distinct senates, and the risk of competition and underselling. It 
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Tcill also bo desirable to amend tbo constitution of the Senate in sncIi a vay tint 
tbo various interests might bo sniliciontly represented there. The highest moi 
fossoTS of the University as veil ns the heads of all first grade colleges shedd to 
cz-oJTfeto members of the Senate; and a larger number ofmcmbeis Bhonldbe 
leluincd by election. This vould of necessity considerably reduce the number ci 
nominations by His Kxoclloncy the Chancellor. 

In oonnoction with this question, I may refer to the proposal recently made b; tbs 
Govornmont of India regarding the establishment of more second grade colleges out^s 
Calcutta and tho opening of additional classes in a certain number of high echeols topre- 
paro students for tho Intermediate examination. I readily volcomo such a propossL 
Tlio existing oollogcs with their present equipment cannot cope and should not be 
called upon to copo vith tho growing demand for high education, and, it does 
not scorn to bo dcsirablo that tho intermediate students should necessarily assemble 
jn Calcutta or in tho larger towns. I do not agree with those who insist upon tbe 
necessity of tho immigration into Calcutta of students even in tho Intermediate 
stage. I am of opinion that no embargo should bo placed upon tho choice of students; 
homo influences are very desirable and of very great value, specially nt tho age 
when the atudonts are in their intonnodiato classes. This will alw have tho effect of 
roduoing tho cost of education, which is an insurmountable difficulty in tho cose of many 
students. There are several efficient mufassai schools trhich admit of this expansion in 
looalitios where it is needed, but whenever tho additional classes arc opened they shall 
bo treated os a soparato second grade college and shall fulffl tho same conditions^ and 
shall bo as efficient, os tho other second grade oollogos in tho province. 


Bat, Baja Fbauada Nath. 

(i) Vide my reply to question 4. 

(ii) There should bo a standard of adequate equipment, ond if any collogo did not 

satisfy tho requirements it should bo disaffiliated. An enquiry into th/s should 
bo made from time to time by university inspootors, 

(iii) It may bo advisable in some cases, ospooially in collogos equipped with piofossoss 

who are authorities in their own subjoots, to grant a degree of freedom in tbo 
design of their courses not inconsistent with the university syllabus, but 
not so far as university degree examinations are oonoernod. 


Bat, Sabat Chanuba. 

(i) Tho University should bo controlling nnthority in respeot of tho colleges 

situated both — 

"^o) in tho university town, and, 

(b) in other centres. 

All the colleges should bo represented in tho Senate, os well os in the Syndicate 
by ot least two members from each college, — tho principal being ex‘offle\o and 
the other elected by the staff. 

(ii) It should ho tho lodk*out of the University to see os to whether any such institu* 
tion is inadequately staffed and equipped. There should bo sufficient number of 
university inspeotors to report on the wants of every college to the University. 
To ensure that every institution at whioh students ore permitted to foUow the 
course for a university degree is adequately staffed would require a substantial 
oid from Government. 

(iii) 1 do not think it expedient to grant at present any degree of freedom to colleges in 
the design of their courses or in tho conduct of the exominotions of their stpiJenls 
for the university degree. 
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Bat, Chahdea— cotiH.—Bat, Saub Chandba-^Bichabdsok, Thom^ H. 

Riohet, 'The Hon’blo Mr. J. A. 


IM If tha intcMootaal resources of Calcutta could be efficiently o^w^ for the 
pnipose mentioned in the q[uestion, I xi'ould suggest that all colleges witnw 
the Presidenoy should bo incorporated in the Calcutta University. 

(а) No. 

(б) Yes. 

(c) Ansu'er is unnecessary. 


Rat, Satib Chaotsa. 

The easUng relation between the University ani the colleges outside Calcutta 
seems for tiie present to be necessary and satisfactory, namely, the relation by which 
the Universiiiy controls the ooursee of study and their teaching staff. As regards the 
Calcutta colleges it would he advisable to divide them into : — 

(A) CoHegea really fit for imparting higher instruction. 

(B) Those not so fit. 

former class and the University should work in close co-operation, and a 
atrong central organisation should be created by combining and utilising their intellec- 
tual resourcee. The aecond class of colleges may remain outside the University, though- 
under its oontrol, and teaching up to the standard of which they are capable. 

The time is not yet tine for endowing the colleges with greater freedom than they 
at present enjoy nor for the establishment of a new kind of relationship. 


RrcHABDsoN, Thomas H. 

(iv) r would favour a now controlling body for the centralised teaching University 
and another for the University examining outside colleges. You cannot mis 
up the two ty]pe8 oi universities. 


Riohet, The Hon’ble Mr. J. A. 

(a) I assume in answering this qaestion that colleges situated in the university town 
arc within leasouafale walking distance of each other ; for otherwise they might 
for all practical purposes he situated in different towns in the mofassal 

On tins assumption! would suggest the revirion of the university orgaiusation on 
the following lines .• — 

(A) A oellege, other than an institution of a professionai nature, e.g., a medical College, 
should be primarily a place of residence for students end teachers. It should he 
s_ centre for social life, including athletic, literary, debating and similar socie- 
ties. It should be made a basis for inculcating esprit-dercarps and foe friendly 
emulation. It should in foot supply that cultivated social atmosphere, which is ' 
the most marked oharaotcristic of the best European nniveisities, and which is 
entirely unknown to a student whose only connection with the University is 
attendance at a prescribed minimum number of lectures and appearance at peri- 
odical examiuotions. 

In the fulfilment of this part of its duties the college should be practioally autono- 
mous, though the University should satisfy itself from time to time, possibly 
through the medium of a standing inspection committee, that the supervision of 
the students and the accommodation provided for them is adequate. 

Apart from the residential and social features of college life, the instructional work of 
tbo coUegt fihoiud bo of iwo kindsi— 

(1) It should undertake the whole of the pass-degree work. Until honours and post- 
podnate courses are more fully developed, this would leave as at present the 
bulk of the UJuvereity teaching in the hands of college lecturers. But»Ifeol 



QOTSTIOK fi. 


.iUJ 


Itioncr, Tlio llon’Mn Mr, J. 


min' tlial with llw in^litiition of Inift Iionour* nil iiti](l''n{e of proww 

woiiH ftvnil thpinm'lvra of Iho whirr ojiportnnitH which thwc conisM wooH 
olTi'r. Tho mnjoritj* of almlcnla who nltrml thn University mrirly Jn 0^5, 
to qualify for cmployinrnt as * BratlnatM ' or, lioini; wcll-to^do, for its tociil 
at tract ions, inigiil rafcly Im Wt for inslrnction to thoatafisof the imliridaij 
coilcgi's. 

( 2 ) Tlic college rtafl might al»o be cnlnistwl with the jircparation of the honoso 
fitiidi'iita ns far ns the tnlcnnmliato rtng>'. After that stage tho function of 
tlic collcgo staff in rfintinn to tlie»e stiulcnta sIiouH Im purely tutorial nivi 
mlsi'ory. Tlic work of t!u“e ntiHlcnts would bo conlroH«l by the umnnity 
stntl, but for piirpoacs of private or liomo study tlicy should bs plsctd h 
tutorial groups under the superintendence of their college tutors. 

fit) Tlie Univemity should take into its own hands nil the higher (i.s., poabintcnn". 
dinto) honniira tenehing nnd nil M.A. wori;. Tho work should he conducted by 
iiuivcrslty pmfo«oni. (Inchlentnlly tho u«e of the term ‘profi-s«or' should bj 
restricted to Iheso teachers; tho "rollego tenchcra being termed lecturer! and 
tutors). 'Ilieso professora should be srbolcdimo servants of the Univenily, 
jiald by that Imdy and not altnched to any college. This nppcnra to lao very 
important, tor othcnrloe thero would bo 0 likelihood that their sors'irca would 
bo iitilistsl by tho colleges to which tliey weru altachcd lor tutorial or otbr: 
srork outsido their proper duties. The pay of tho profesrorsihipj might bs 
flxcrl from time to time by the Vnivervity ina'cconlanrosrith tho qualirications 
of the men appointed to these po«|s, whctlier by f.e!eefion from among the rolK'gt 
Icetucvra or from olsowheri'. The cost of tlic university stall might be nici, (i) 
should any niemlter of a Government or aiderl college be selected m a university 
professor, l»y a contribution from CSftvcmnient to tho University equivalent to 
tlie saving llius elleefcd in prordnelnl cxpomlitim', (ii) by tuition fee®, which in 
the caao of students attending M.A., M.Sc, and pott*)nlermcd!atc honours 
conreea ahuitld he paid direct to the Unii'ersity and not to colleges, nnd (iii) by 
examination fees. 

It will be seen t bat tho above scheme nuggesta a marked lino of cleavage i>o far as work 
rs conccmeri lietwccn the ordinary umlergrnduale who reads for a pvss degree 
and one svlio lakes an lionoiirH or posl-paduatc couric. 

This distinetiiin exists in fact in all universities, nm\ it is n defeet in oniinsiy univet- 
sily Kyat emo tli.\t llio distinction is not frankly recognised, Tiieni is no use 
wasting the best intellectual rosourecs of tho University in trying to make a 
scholar of a man who looks on hLs omvetuity c.srecr simply as n distasteful hut 
necessary method of obtaininga qualification for Government service, noron the 
ntndent (more common certainly at a ISuropcan university, but already in evi- 
donee in this country) who attends a university eldclly for its social amenlliea. 
hot the iiass-studcnts tho training nnd discipline of the coltego is suflicicnt, for 
tho honours student tho licst training that tlio Uiiis'craity can afford should be 
provided. 

(t) Tlie preceding remarks furnish the answer to tliis question. 

Colleges outside tho university town should not bo allosrcd to preparo for honours 
courses or the M.A. degree unless, and sticb cases will Iks rare, tlio town at which tho mufassal 
college is sitnntcd is definitely marked out ns fho centro of a future universilv. 
At such a centre the organisation of tlio university town might bo reproduced in minia- 
tnre, r.r., one or two university professors might be npiwinted to take honours or JLA. 
eourws m a limited number of subjects. Sncli professors should in tho interests of uni* 
versity education nnd research bo entirely detaohed from tho local colleges, though they 
may have been selected from their staffs. The work of tho ordinary mufassal colleges 
should be confined to tho preparation for pass degrees and for tho inlcrniCdiatc 
in honoiin. Aforcovet tho number of sccond-grndo colleges tcnciniig only up to tho pa&s 
Intotmcdiato stage should bo largely increased. These institutions ’Should consist of 
cotlcgiato classes attached to the best high sohools ; for a second gmclo collego by itself 
rs norther largo cnougli or rich enough to bo clHoicntly orgonised. Tho opening of such 
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Richey, Tho Hon’ble Mr. J. A. — am0. 


classes should bo tho Tory first stop in university icfom. It is impossiblo to introduce 
any improvement into the machinery of a university •whilo it is clogged up lylth c.v- 
trancous matter, t.e^, maaacs of students who will never succeed in obtaining a pass 
degree, many of whom indeed uill not even surmount tho intermedia^ examination. 

By the opening of a number of second grade colleges this moss of ill-gualilied material 
wouldjie diffused over a wide area, leaving the colleges in tho university town and at tho 
prospective university centres free to admit the first rote students, and to pay proper 
attention to them. _ 

TIio obvious objection to tbo foregoing suggestions is that no improvoment is proposed 
in the standnrei of tho ordinary degree. Tho answer to this objection appears to mo to 
be an economic one. So long os there is a demand for the mediocre ifftiolo produced under 
_iho present sj’stem, tho supply rvill bo forthcoming from ono soureo or another : if not 
from institutions attached to a recognised university, then from private institutions 
giving Valueless diplomas such as, I believe, exist in America. 

The remedy lies not in an ottompt, which is foredoomed to failure, to restrict univer- 
sity tcflohing to those who are olcarly fitted for it, but for tho University to produce n 
superior type of article in addition to its present products, and to trust to tho employers 
(at present chiefly Government departments and educational institutions) to demand 
the sujwrior article when they find it is available. 

It is not a counsel oi pcricotion, hut a practicable measure o! reform, which should 
ultimately lead to tho goal whioh it is desired to reach, namely, tho provision of facilities 
for the best university ttnining for young Indians of ability without the hampering as- 
sociation with a mass of mediocre studentiy whioh is involved in tho present system. 

(iii) At tho same time an improvement in tho ordinary degree courses could bo 
ofiooted, as is suggested in this question by giving a greater latitude to colleges 
to design their own courses. Tho amount of latitude given must bo contingent 
on the fitness of each college for enlarged responsibility. A schomc submitted 
by the registrar of the Punjab University to tho .Syndicate some years ago 
suggests a possible solution. 

He proposed that degrees might be conferred on students of colleges on tho result 
of cither examinations only, or records and examinations, or records only. 
Records of students’ work should be maintained in all colleges, and, when the Univer- 
sity is satisfied that these records ace teUablc in tho case of any particular college, they 
should bo taken into consideration in aa-nrding a degree to its students. After a still 
further period of probation, tho University might go so for os to occept tho records alone 
of a college as a sufficient guarantee of its students’ qiialjfieations, and e.vcmpt them from 
appearance at any external' examination. Tliere would thus bo colleges of tiirco 
classes : — 


(1) Those whose students were awarded their degrees os at present solely on the 

results of an external examination. 

(2) Those in which tho college ivcoids constituted nn additionol factor in determin- 

ing the standard attained by tho students. 

(3) 'IhosB which were entrusted by the University with the rosponsibib'ty for con- 

ferring their ou-n degrees. Any laxity on the port of a college included in 
either group (2) or group (3) would naturoliy entail its reversion to the next 

inferior group. 


It api^ats to mo that such a system would provide a strong incentive to colleces to 
regular cfScicnt TV'ork, and tend to the elimination of pre-oxamination cram. A slur 
would inevitably attach to a college whoso records wore not iDcognised by tho Uni. 
vereity as deserving of consideration in flio nwniri of degrees to its students. Cnroful 
periodical ms^otion coupled with tho autoinatio check of examination results would be 
the basis on which the efficiency of colleges would bo assessed. 

(iv) Forworldngtlie university system which Is suggested in the preceding note it 
would be necessaiy to have a dual organisation inoluding— “ 

• the bononra and postgraduate courses. Tbisshould 

) be a purely academic body and would naturally consist of tho university 
VOL, IX 


QUESTION 5. 


Sue 


BionEY.Tho Ilon’blo Mr. J. A'.— eonli.— RonnuTS, David E.— Roy, Tho Hon’blo 
Bnbu SunKNWLv Xatu — Rodiia, S. 1C. 


profesisors in tbo Torions subjects, togctlicr with representatives from among 
tlio college lecturers and tutors. 

(2) A less spccinlised body which should, however, include the university teaching 
stniT which would deni with tho ordinary degree courses and examinations, the 
aililintion and inspection of colleges, etc. 

Apart from these two bodies, yet n third would be needed to dcal-with purely ndmi< 
nistralive and dnnncinl questions, e.y., tho n 2 >i>ointincnt of university professors and 
tho university budget. 

Since the system suggested would not draw* n sharp lino between a powerful centrnh'sed 
teaching University in Calcutta and tho colleges situated in the mufossal, the division of 
the univenity organisation on tlio lines suggested in tho question would not bo necessary. 


Roberts, David E. 

I 

(i) (1) niid (iv) (a). Tho present relation as contained in tlio existing regulations 

of tho Univcniity appears to bo nil that may bo desired, but in practice tho 
results are far from satisfactory. 

It is doubtful if the formation of a now controlling body to rcgulato the studies ond 
examinations in niufnssal colleges will, in itself, effect any improvement, but it 
would at Ic-vst cnnblo those directly concerned in tlio dovelopmcnt of tlioso 
collcgc.s, if alloucd an adequate representation on the body, to have a far better 
opportunity of effecting some improvement. Tlieir responsibility would bo much 
great or than it can bo under present conditions, and this should indneo greater 
enthusiasm and effort. It would bo nccess.'iry, of course, to have n strong ex* 
tcrnal control in the examinations. 

(ii) TIio present system should bo adequate if properly carried out. 

(ui) I do not consider it desirable so far as soionco subjects arc concerned that the 
freedom suggested should bo extended to any collego except in honours and 
subsequent courses, where a largo degreo of freedom should bo allowed. 


Roy, Tho Hon’ble Babu Surendba Nath. 

(i) Tho relation between tho University and colleges should bo that tho University 

should snperviso tho worldng in tho colleges, fix the curriculum of tho_dcgrccs, 
have control over the hostels attached to the collogcs and see that proper and 
qualified men are appointed as professors and lecturers. 

(b) Tlio samo rule applies to other ocatres of population in tho Presidency. 

(ii) By thoappointinontofwcl! qualified inspcotorsnnd tho formation of proper com- 

mittees, and also by adequate grants where need be. 

(lii) Tho colleges may teach other snbjccts of tho samo or allied naturo as those pro- 
scribf^ for tho mivorsity examinations. I think the boys ouglit to be 
examined in ono and tho same placo or places, and I do not think it proper that 
there ought to bo any 'freedom in tho conduct of the examinations of their 
students for the university degrees. 

(iv) I would favour tho mointenanoo as far as possible of the existing system. 


Rudba, S. K. 

(i) I should like to sco tho University boconio a true homo of learning, oulturo and 
fellowship and olso of rcsonroh in tlio manner indicated below. Tho University 
should organise honours schools in every subject and direct and control tho 
ttoching by instituting university professorships, tho colleges in tho university 
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Busra, S. K. — conll . — Sahay, Raj Bahadur Bhaovati— SASYA ii, Nisikasta. 


town co-opointing bo that an intor-ooUcgiato syBloin ot looturos for lionouva 
schools will bo supplomonicd by tho toaohing of university professors. 

Principals of tho collogos concornod, acting in concert with tho university professors, 
shou'd liavo tho managomont of the sohomo of tho intor-collogiato lootnrcs. 

Mufassal collogos would necessarily t>o roduced to a lower status, namely teaching 
. up to tho course for a pass degree. 

This should not procludo any partioular well ciiuippcd mufnssal oollcgo from making 
approved arrangomonts for undertaking honours toaching in one or two subjects, 
{ii} Tho oificlonoy of colleges as to stall and equipment can bo ensured by university 
Tnspcction committees, on whoso report continuation, suspension or ostonsion 
of affiliation would depend. 

<iii) Should any collogo feel itself strong enough to modify or supploraont a course of 
study proscribed by tho tlnivorsity, it should submit its schomo to tho University ; 
' and if sanctioped, it should ho a part of tho approved study for tho students of 
that college. As regards tho conduct of examinations by colleges for degrees, 
this may bo adopted when a collogo has been permitted to teach a special course. 
TBo conduot of examinations by individual colleges would scarcely oriso if tho 
honours schools and tho intor-collogiato sj'slom of lectures w'oro adopted. For 
the pass degree tho freedom of tho collogo is not of much import. 

I have very strongly held to tho view that the present intermediate standard should 
he the matriculation, and that there should be a three years’ course for tho degree 
examination, one for the pass standard and another for the honours achools. Tho 
best ^aching and equipment as to laboratories and libraries should bo concen- 
trated in university towns, and these should hccomo real homes of learning, culture, 
and fellowship, and also of research. I do not see any way out of concentration .at 
special centres. In course of time other simiJar universities would arise elsewhere. ' 


, Sahay, Eai Bahadur Bhagvati. 

(i) The relation between the University and tho colleges in the university town and in 
other centres of population should bo identical as regards the extent of control, 
(u) >I would recommend on ahsolato minimum qualification and n Bcalo of minimum 
r^uiroments for each branch of Ic.'irning in which a degree is sought and 
disaffiliation if these conditions aro not satisfied. 

(iii) I would not allow any freedom whatever in these respects, as I fail to see tho 
. need of it, since option is given to a college to choose any course and send up can. 
thtotesforonyeOTmination. Such a freedom assumes that the colicctiro know- 
ledge and experience of a university as to what is tho best course for a certain 
degree and tho best test for a certain examination is not to bo trusted and that 
the individual biowlcdge and ci^cricnco of particular colleges is a safer guide. 
This in my opinion is an assumption quite untenable. Tlic only raison d'etre of 
.such a fre^om is tho adaptability of tho course and the examination to indivi- 
dual capacity ond requirements, but for this there is no further need in n 
allows ohoico of subjects and examinations. Any latitudo in 
modifying tho course or tho examination selected with regard to iiiiliridual capa- 
city and needs is hound to make for inefficiency. 


Sanyal, Nisikanta. 

,.(,9 colleges should ho affiliated to the University as at present, 
tu; ior the ordinary dqgrco (pass course) this is possible. For the highest training 
..... _ .j? oecessary to have a central institution in Calcutta. 

(lu; ijy pronding a number ot alternative courses. Tlio colleges may bo allowed to 
. o-wminations of their students; hut tho questions should ho 
iramed by uniyeraty paper-setters and the examination of answer luipers should * 
also be cheeked by Uio University. 

y 2 
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QUESTION 6. 


Satbc, The Hon’blc Dr. Tej Bahadur — ^Sabkab, AEsnATEUHiR. 


Sapru, Tlie Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadue. 

(i) I hero to some extent anticipated iny^answcr to this part of the question in my 

answer to question 4. To be moro denhite, tho University sbotild exercise the 
fullest control in tho matter of appointment of professors and teachers in 
regard to colleges situated in the i niversitj* tovm and also exercise undivided 
disciplinary powers over the students of nil such colleges. But as regards 
colleges situated in other centres of population, its control cannot ho direct 
though it must continue to bo of a supervisory character. 

(ii) Tho present system of appointing university inspectors who are supposed toinqicct 

colleges and to report on their cfiicioncy is not to my mind satisfactory. It has 
in some instances worked nrbitrnril}'. I should appoint a special committee 
on which tho heads of colleges should bo rcx>rcscntcd to go into the question as 
to whetiiorthc affiliated colleges are adequately staffed and adequately cquijpsdr 
and when n oollcgc is refused affiliation, it should havo tho right of appeal to the 
Senate. I have noticed that cxtravaganco in salaries or in buildings passes some- 
times for officicncy. Tho adequacy of tho staff and equipment of a college uill 
to a great oxtont depend upon tho number of students ordinarily reading in a 
collcgoand also upon the subjects which it proposes to tench. The finances of 
each college will ultimately dotermino tho scope for its expansion. While 1 am 
strongly in favour of teachers or professors being paid well, 1 also realise that 
it is impossible for private colleges to adopt tho very high standard in regard 
to salaries which has boon adopted by tho Govommont. Tho general complaint, 
, ifl regard to this matter is that tho standard of efficiency adopted by tho Govern- 
ment is fictitious and is not purely educational but of a very mixed character, 
and I pcrsonnll}’ think that while efficiency should bo enforced tho standard 
of efficiency requires to ho dispassionately revised, 
till) As I havo indicated already, my inclination is to leave colleges some degree of 
freedom in tho design of their courses but that can only bo possible where the 
syllabus is only prescribed. I do not wish, howover, to give tho colleges the 
conduct of tho examination for the students for university degrees, which power 
should continue to remain with tho University. 

(iv) I cannot answer this part of tho question with reforenco to Calcutta; hut generally 
speaking and consistently with tho views indicated above, I am in fovour of the 
creation of a new controlling body which will be an integral part of the university 
to deal with the outlying affiliated colleges. 


SaBEAE, AESSAyKUMAE. 

m 

(i) (a) Tho colleges in the university town should bo completely incorporated iiitO' 

tho University as so many hrnnehos of tho same institution. There will 
hoono governing body for them — tho imivorsity authorities. Ivot only 
should their stall he appointed and controlled by the University as also in the 
muSassal colleges but also tho teachers should ho interohangeahlo or the same 
person should be in charge of his duties in different colleges. 

(6) The relation between tho University and colleges in other centres of population 
than tho university town should ho as at present, with some modification. I 
suggest fuller and more efficient control of the staff and equipment, real and 
moro frequent supervision and tho appointment of itinerant professors. 

(ii) Every institution in tho mnffassal should be staffed and equipped directly by the 

University. Tho Univorsitj’ should bo vested with the fullest control of the staff 
everywhere. 

(iii) Tho curriculum and the syllabus should be left in tho hands of tho University ns 
ot present and free:’ om should bo granted to the teachers in selecting text-bocks. 
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Records of the class- work of the students, results of the college tests and 
teachers ’ opi'iion should be taken into consideration in granting the degrees. 
The University examination should be only a part of the test of the students’ 
knowledge, and not the solo test. ^ 


. Saekae, Gopal Chandha. 

ii) Exbept in the matter of afliiiation, the uiivorsity at present does nht exercise 
any control over the working of the afiSIiated colleges either in Calcutta or else- 
w'herc. Any interference with the internal management of these institutions by 
the university authorities is not dosirabto. But so long ns the University con- 
tinues to bo of the federal type ns at present, it is nccossnry that both groups 
of institutions coming under the heads (a) and (5) should bo brought into close 
relationship with the University, t.c., with the university professors and teachers, 
some of whom may bo deputed for a term or part of a term to deliver courses of 
lectures in their respective subjects in the affiliated colleges. Distinguished 
professors from some of the affiliated colleges mny similarly be invited to deliver 
lectures at the university college. 

(ii) The u liversity authorities must satisfy themselves by a thorough inspection 

of the staff and equipment of a college conducted by its onu professors or other 
competent persons before affiliating it in the courses which tho institution wishes 
to teach, whether tho general standard of offiefenoy is likely to bo maintained 
at tho level required for affiliation. 

(iii) Within tho limits of the prosotibed syllabus, this may bo pormittod. But I 
~do not consider it desirable to grant powers in respect of conducting examina- 
tions for university degrees. 

(iv) I would suggest tbo adoption of tbo third alternative. 


Sarma, The Hon’ble Bao Bahadur B. N. 

(i) At present there are tho Government college intended to servo as a model, the m's- 
sionary college, tho centre of great educ-ational nctivity competing largely with 
tho Govornmon|i colleges; and lastly tbo institutions in which cither tho Hindu 
or the Muhammadan interests predominote, tVo institutions being largely private. 
Tho absence of the pooling of the resources referred to in my answer to question 
1 is traceable to tho above differences. With rare exceptions tho existing typo 
of professor might bo utilised as n good teacher and fill their places in the 
tutorial system akin to that obtaining in somo nnivorsity centres in Europe, 
and tho highest learning should bo centred in tho hands of tho exports referred 
to in my answer to question 1. An .attempt has boon made in tho Patna Uni- 
versity scheme to answer part (b) and I have no remarks to add at present. 

<ii) Penalty of disaffiliation after proper Ppportunity given, and provision for State 
aid in deserving eases scorn to be tho only feasible plan. 

(iii) I do not sco how any latitude can bo given to colleges where tho examinations aro 
intended for entrance to Government service. Tho same must bo tho rule for 
somo time to come with regard to examinations qualifying candidates for entrance 
to tho liberal professions. But whore a high typo of tcachor or soiontist is sought 
to bo evolved or a diploma is intended to serve as a certificate to enter service 
of tho railway, commercial firm, etc., there soems to bo no reason why colleges 
should not bo given greater latitude. And in the matter of entrance to tho uni- 
versities and to classes where subjects are specialised complete latitude should, 
I think, be given to the educational authorities of tlio institutions concerned. 
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QunsTioj; 5. 


■ SAbTKi, Kokilcswah, — Sa'-tp.i, R»i Rairsdra CiCA^DRAt Balmclur— ScoUi«l) 
CiRiroliLM Collcgo Calcutt'i. 


Sastm, Kokiieswati. 

(i) All collcgw, whether in C.\lc\itln or outaidc, ahould he nflilintcd to' the TJnivtraitj 

ns nt present, but they nhould ho nllowed lo nend representatives in proportion 
to tlio number of the niemhcro of the stnlT to the .Senate on which they shonld 
1)0 dopendent only for gonemi guidance nnd control. 

(ii) The present H.sfegunrds nrc quite adcqimtc." 

(iii) TIjo tcaclilng stnIT of the colleges should form boards according to their 
Biihjccts for the purpose of dotennining the stnndiird of teaching, selecting 
text-books nnd reguinting exniuinntions. 

(ir) If'n ccniraliscd leaching itniremtij be estnblishe<1 in Calcuttn, the eollcgcs not 
incorpomted in that uiiiver'.ity Hhoiild be nllowed to form n new body composed 
of the representatives from nil Biich colleges in proportion to the nuraetical 
strength of fhoteiching stnIT, for the purimso of regutnting studies nndexami* 
ii.ations of thc-o collegw. 


* Sastrt, Rni R.unNnRA CitAXDRA, Bahnditr. 

(i) Tlic relation betneen the Univer-.ity nnd colleges slliintcd — 

(n) In the unis'cr'ity town, nnd 

(&) in other centres of population in the Presidency' i-liouhl be similar to that 
existing between the Calcuttn Univer>ity nud the colleges nfTilhted to it, 
with this difTcrence Hint in the ease of colleges (•iluntcd in other centres of 
popnintinu in the Presidency ns ili-tiiigiiislied from those Mla.atcil in the 
' umvereity town, the nybtem of contml nnd wipcrvision by the Uiiivcrfity 
bhould bo far more rtringcni than in the case of tlie latter, which may bo 
nllowed n coii«idcrnl»le degree of IntUiide in tlie bclrclion nnd appointment 
of etoff nnd in (lie internni Administration generally, 

(ii) The object nimed nt can be gninerl by nn cfTicient nyetein of supervision nnd insist* 

cnco on the institutions in question posses«ing sources of incomo which make 
them to n largo o.xtcnt independent of tiie income derived from the fecj paid by 
the Etudents. The fncl tbnt iiio-.t of the colleges in Cnicuttn nnd the mufas'al 
nrc mil on commercinl principles detracts from their eflicicney ns educational 
institutions. 

(iii) Ko definite answer can be given to tho question, ns the extent of the concession 

will vary nccording to the mrying needs and chnrnctcr of a college, each case 
being dealt w'itli on its own merit. 

(iv) I would, iqicaking generally, fns’our tlie creation of n new controll'ng body to 

rcgiilntc the studies nnd examination of such colleges. 


Scotti.sli Churches College Senatus, Calcutta. 

(i) In x’iow of 0 possible re.sult in weakening tlio ntniTs of nffilintcd eollego for the 
sako of tlio tcacliiiig staff of thoUnivoraity, nnd in view of tho undcsirnbility of 
dotnoliing senior t.tiident.s from their colleges nnd pincing tlicm under conditions 
wliieh do not give nn opportunity for corpornto life, wo nro not in favour of ttio 
present mixture or confusion between the functions of n teaching and an oxnminr 
ing unis'or.sity. A singlo tencliing university of tlio typo wo are fnmilinr with 
in Scotland or in some of tho newer civic iinivorsities; in England is obviously 
impossible in Bengal, because of tho vast numbers of possible students nnd tho 
aotxml oxistonco of numerous colleges. Wo nro, therefore, in favour of reverting 
^ to tlio idea of on examining university, or nt least of n university wliich would 
' control oxnminntions, under the snfcgunrds suggested in section 3 of this ques- 
tion. If this course xvore adopted there need bo no cssontial diifcrcncD betwoon 
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Scottish Churohos CSoUcgc Sonalne, Gnlcuttii — contd. — Se.u., Dr. BnAJESDRASAm 


tlio rolation of tho Dnirorsily to tho colleges in the university to\ni on the one 
hand and in thocountrj’ on tlio other. In view of the large numbers and with a 
view to greater ctnoioncy of administration it might bo necessary to hare more 
than one university within the bounds of tho Presidoncy. 

(ii) We should ho inclined to roalriot supervision by tho University to a merely nega. • 

tire action or xiowor of voto of any appointment. Wo should in no case allow 
tho University to have any say in tho positive appointment of members of a 
college stair. In tho exorcise of veto also we should like to secure that tho Uni- 
versity should have duo regard to the general aims of a college and to its obli- 
gations to recruit its stall in a special u ay. Wo desire greater security than has 
hitherto existed against tho pcdnniio application of qunliflcation rules. Wo 
would allow duo weight to the operation of public opinion, oven though this should 
appenrtowork somewhat slowly in certain cases. Acollegcwhichisinadcquntely 
stnlTcd and equipped will before very long find that it fails to attract the best 
students, and tho pressure of necessity uill compel it to improve its policy. 

(iii) We arc of opinion that considerable change is possible in this respect. Tbc larger 

colleges at least should have tho power for arranging their own courses for degrees 
and of specialising to a certain extent according to the peculiar qualifications 
of their stalT. It would bo to tho interest of tho college to preserve continuity 
in this respect ns much as possible. Tho porticulor type of education offered 
by any collcgo would soon bceomo known and students would make their choice 
accordingly. Such freedom would bo an additional safeguard against teaching . 
being unduly subordinated to examination. Wo should propose to sccuio such 
uniformity of standard o.s is necessary or desirable bj’ allowing to tho University 
tho power of roviouing, sny ovety tbreo years, tho courses of study proposed and 
giving their sanction to any considerable changes at tho time these changes’oro 
proposed. Uniformity of standard in examination could be secured by appoint- 
ing a body of three examiners for cneh subject. One of these would bo a member 
of the college staff. Tho other two would be drawn from outside tho college. 
One of these would bo nominated by the collcgo and approved (with a freely 
exercised right of veto) by tho University and tho other would bo appointed 
by tlio University.. 

(iv) The answer to this is already implied in our answer to 1. Wo are not in favour 

of n powerful centralised teaching university which at the same time exercises 
control over colleges. If such a central tcaoliing university is established it should 
bo a self-contained and separate institution. TIio purely examining university 
might in our opinion exorcise control according to tho existing system. 


Seal, Dr. Bbajendranath. 


I would preface my ansivera under this question by certain general observations on 
tho constitution of the University. 3Iy answers must bo understood in this light. 

Constitution of a imivcrslty ; llio typical forms are : — 

Type /. — A mono-ccntric residential (or it may bo non-rcsidcntml) university with 
undivided jurisdicUon in a ringio town, with a single (university) eollcgc, or 
w ith a number oi college^, all internal, or some internal and some external, 
situated in the town. 

Type II . — A university with undivided jurisdiction over a certain area, and aflilinting 
colleges (external or internal, residential or otherwise) situated in different towns 
within Hint area. Such a university may in its constitution be a fwleration of 
colleges, or it may be of a non-fcdcrnl typo (ns in Colciitto), or of n mixed type. 

Type III.— A federation of universities, each with undivided jurisdiction in single 
towns (or, it may bo, in certain defined areas, mutually cxchisivc, or oven over- 
lapping for certain purposes), and each comprising n nniveraty collcgo or 
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QUESTION! G. 


Seal, Dr. DnAjExsnAii'ATn — canti. 


colleges (internnl, And {irctcrably rcsidcotiAl), and possibly also a number of ox> 
ternni colleges, irhicli may or may not bo residential. 

K.D. — I omit, ns irrelevant here. Typo IV, the merely examining ’university Trilhont 
collegiate developments. 

The second dovclopes into tlio third, when tlio nirdinted colleges dcrclopc into local 
universities. Jfj’ own view is Hint the Calcutta University is Iwund to undergo this pro- 
cess of metamorphosis. Tlio greater collt^cs in tho important distriet towns, in the North 
ns n ell ns in the linst, will develop honour schools, and tho M.A. and M.Sc. dcpiittmcnts— 
to these they will odd departments of agriculture, chemical and industrial technology, 
orglnccrinci medicine, law, etc., according to local needs, and po<.dbIy also schooh of 
the line orto, and women’s coIlege«, according os tlicir rcsonrccs in men and money, 
niid tlio volume of tlio demand grow ; — and lo I wo witness tho birth of a new univeraty, 
])1nocntAl or n-placcntal, dccidtmto or non-dcciduato, ns tho cn«o may he— with tho cutting 
of tlic umbilical coni, ninnys an interesting if not interested oper.ition— all this followed, 
in distant vista, when scvcml such hove come of age, by a federation of nniversitits 
in Bengal. Bssta I 

Any statesmanlike organiantion of university . reform, Ihereforc, should not only 
meet tlio o.viating situation nnd its exigencies, but also eontnin within itself what Barko 
colls the plnstio principle, tho principle of self-development nnd self-construction in 
liannony v Ith tho course of the coming social evolution,^ Tlint eour«e. ns T have urged, 
will, in bympnthy with the general trend of human nilnirs and social constilutions, bo one 
of dcccntmliailion emerging within the ccntraU«c'l. Accordingly, in my sehemo of tho 
university constitution, 1 would oxinnd ilio e.\i.sling Senate ."O ns to make it a pnhh'c body 
rcprcscntalivo of the Province ns o whole, nnd of nil its cnltunil elements and interests, 
nnd nil itsunits, territorial, communal nnd voeationnl. After nil, thcorgoni'ingol nnatlonal 
system of crlucation, in whatever grade, higher or secondary or primary, involves, in ciloct 
if not in name, Icgiriation as well ns administmlion which is not merely ronecroed with 
local, municitvil or civic interests, but involves issues vitally affecting the common weal. 
A wide-reaching social business like education slioiild nlwnys lie cntrustcrl to a body 
rcprc.«cntntivc of nil the enlightened interests of tlio Rocioly wliosc business it is. There 
may bo— in my -riow there ought to be— ."opnrato but inter-connected bodies or groups 
entrasted with tho organisation of tho different grndc.s nnd stages of education , the primary, 
tbo Bocondary nnd tho higher. And tho State will bo there to link up and co-ordinate, 
nnd in a general way to control these bodies, tlirongh n minister of education nnd n board 
on which thej' will bo represented. How far the State, ns the largest nnd most permanmt 
interest of the body politic, will be represented on these educational bodies (or councils) 
will depend on n balance of considerations wliicli must vary with tho varying development 
of tho people. 

As a matter of fact, tho Stale has, under the Universities Act of 190t and tho Calcutta 
Unirerrity Bcgnlations of iOOG, created o statutory' body, tho Senate, to which it has 
entrusted some rc,al functions of (educational) legislation nnd (educational) ndministmtion 
in Bengal. And, in many ways, this administration lins, daring tlio last ten years, scored 
notable ndvances. Tho prosasion, with the aid of Stale grants (of course), of science 
departments and laboratories in many of our colleges, of a bcUcr-cqnippcd and leisured 
teaching staff, and of improved college and hostel accommodation, tliongh so much 
remains to be done in all these respects, — Uio development of central university tcacliing 
in the ‘ post-graduate ' nnd other departments (c.y., in Poli teaoliing, etc.) with the in- 
stitution of university Iceturesliips and rcndcrabips — tlio cstabMimcnt of a de facto 
University College of Science, a case of tho endowment of dowcrlcss srimico by a more 
prospeious sister, Law — an active promotion and encouragement of research and original 
work, in which our teachers nnd our senior students are alike hosinning to participate, 
with v«y promising results— tlio introduction of tho principles of bifurcation, option and 
specialisation, in iullcr measure, in our studies, nnd of choice of questions, practical 
examinations and laboratory note-books, and continuous work and exercises in our tests, 
which, in spito of some unhappy mistakes, have done so much to advance real higher 
education in tho country — this is no mean record of one single dcccnnium. Now develop- 
ments nnait us ; — among others, the introduction of a * real ’ ddo witii manual training 
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QUESTTOX 6. 


Seal, Di?. Bbajendsanath— — Sen, Atul Chandra— Sen, Benoy Kemab. 


(iii) and (ir) (c) Ihavo already answered these questions in part under 2 (c). I would 
only add that colleges w'hioh hove been in the past proprietary (if not inoney-, 
making) institutions, or which may represent interests of close bodies unconnected' 
wth the public at large, or ot best are philantliropio concerns uhioh haves 
mlsrion of tlirir own to which they must subordinate all other considerations, 
must not be treated as veneiablo time-hallowed foundations nhoso private 
traditions are tiiemselves governing faotors in the public tradition, and which 
mnst tlierefore be consenting parties to any arrangements that may be urged m 
the interests of rtupuhHea, The great public schools of England and Ute 
venerable colleges of medimval foundation and tmdition, whose customs and 
privileges have often stood in tiie way of educational reform, hare earned the 
right to be treated with tenderness and respect, but any such attitude here 
would be entirely mistaken. Only colleges managed by public bodies with 
public funds may in special cases bo given the fr^om to design their courses 
in response to regional or communal needs, material or moral, the University 
embodying such courses in its own scheme as optional ones. ' 

Collego autonomy is substantially scoured, under the essting Regulations, in 
the internal management of ^e collide. And every collie is free to add 
denominational or otlier distinctive features, e.g., religious teaching, social 
reform propaganda, social service work, fine arts, or even any private fad or 
hobby of principal or secretary. The R^ulations do not stand in the way,— the 
pity is that so few of our colleges eate to undertake whnt they contider to be 
works of supererogation. 

(iii) Tlie practical esamination in a science subject should be conducted under the 

supervision of the university examiner in the laboratory of the candidate’s 
own collie, and with the apparatus, so far as postible, with which he is habi- 
tuated to work in college practice. _ 

(iv) (o) and (6) No " University of Bengal ” (or other replica of the Univertity of 

Eranoe] is wanted here. The provincial council of university education and 
the Seuatus .Xcaderaious of my scheme would at the outset regulate the educa- 
tional policy and organisation (courses and esaminations) of all colleges, in the 
town of Calcutta as well as at other centres, but with gradual decentraUsation and 
the emergence of district universities, there 'will be local conDcils and local 
senates constituted and composed with reference to the local needs and the 
special scope and character of the universities concerned. 


Sen, Atul Chandra. 

I sbovdd only make one remark in answer to this question. Under the present 
constitution of the University, the colleges have little or no voice in the management 
of its affairs. Indeed, the colleges have not even tiieir representatives in ihe 
University, Only a -portion of the senators is elected and these by the registered 
graduates and not by the professors. Any gradua'te of some years’ standing and 
paying a certain sum of money is entitled to vote in such elections. The res'nlt is 
that even a junior member of tiip. Bar, if he commands money and influence, may get 
himself returned in eEclusion of persons who have done long and valuable work in 
the field of education. In order to remove this evil I would suggest that the Senate 
should be mainly composed of members elected by the teaching staff of the consti- 
tuent colleges. 


Sen, Bendy Kdaiab. 

(i) (a) and (h) I do not think that there is any cause for making any distinction bet- 
ween them in an affiliating and examining university like the Calcutta University. 
The colleges should have more control in the affairs of the University, In 
^ reconstituting the Senate evay principal of the colleges should be made an cPf- 
o^seo member and the teaching staff should have adequate representation in it» 
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questio:? 5. 


Sen, Rii Boikost Nath Bahadur — cent — Sns, Dr. S. K. — Sen, Bai Satis 
Chandra, Bahadur— Sen, Sdbendranath, 


(iii) This is possiblu only in post-graduato oxarainations. 

(iv) I favour tho suggestion in sub-olnnso (c). . 


Sen, Dr. S. H. 


(i) («) Colleges nro to bo nbsohitoly incorporated in and conducted by the Univorsily. 
(&) By boards consisting of local men, Gorornmont education authorities and 
olhcors. 

(it) By ondou’inont and Govornment snpora'ision. 

'(iii) (a) They might bo nlloircd to grant collogo diplomas and fcllosrships. 

(6) Internal ovaminers ought to bo appointed from amongst tho collogo professera. 
(iv) («) Yes in arts and scionoo (pure). 

(6) No. 

(«■) Yos, in medicino and oig‘ .tearing. 


Sen, Etti Satis CfiANDii.t, Bahadur. 

<j) (o) and (6) In all inattcia tho colleges,, ■whether in the university town or in 
other centres, should bo Tvliolly under tho suporvision oi tho Dnivcisity. 
No other outside authority ought to snterfero with tho affairs of the 
colleges. In the management ol their internal affairs tho colleges themselves 
should havo wider powers. 

(ii) The University prescribing rcg[uisito rules and regulations ond enforcing them. 

■(iii) Colleges should have freedom granted to them in the design of their courses, but 
tho courses presorihed muit be in keeping with tho general standard set up by 
tho University. 

' As regards the examination for university degrees, tho same should still be con- 
ducted by tho University for some time to como. 


• Sen, SERENDB.4NATH. 

Tho University should have complete control over tho colleges both in tho univer- 
sity town and in other centres of population in the Presidonoy. This can bo easily effoofed, 
so far as tho Calcntta colleges are concerned, by reguiring them to entrust their finances 
entirely to tho University. Tho TJaiversity should then redistribute tho funds thus 
collected according to tho individual needs of each college. This will onablo tho Univer- 
sity to onoourago specialisation by the colleges, which is not at present possiblo (for every 
college under tho present system teaches both arts and science subjects), and also to 

prevent any misuse of college funds. At least two colleges in Bengal were founded 

wo shall say — on business lines. In tho first of them, tho proprietor, now that the Univer- 
' sity regulations do not recognise any proprietary right, audits tho college accounts and 
rirawE for his services a remuneration of Bs. 4.0D por month, while some of the junior 
teachers hare to remain satisfied ■nith tho paltry salary of Bs. 80 per mensem. In the 
second, tho proprietor is tho principal, and has a better right to tho incomo that ho derives 
from his investment. Tho propos^ financial control will at onco put a stop to all such 
profit-making. 

When tho University undertakes the financial control of tho colleges, their effioienoy 
as regards staff and equipment will follow' ns a mattcr.of course. 

In the case of the mufassal colleges, this finaucinl control will not bo practicable ; hut 
tho appointment of all teachers should be strictly subjected to tho sanction of tho Univer- 
sity. 

When a powerful tcaohii^ university is organised at Calcutta, tho present system in 
xehition to tho colleges not incorporated in that University should bo maintained, with 
only one provision, viz., tliat such colleges should not bo allowed to teach honours or 
.A. courses. 
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QtlESTlOlT 5. 


Sex Gupta,* Dr. Nares OtusDnA — conUh — Sen GuMa, Sobenpk.v Mohan. 


resources, the 'O’ork of each college bmng BUi>plonii^tcd by other colleges and the 
University. This Avould lead to botterinstruotionou the whole in all sabiccts, 

(6) With regard to mufassnl colleges, each will have to roly on its own resoatccs 
alono^nnd a high degree of specialisation would be impossible, as these colleges 
very often serve whole local areas. But the ideal ought to bo to speciaUse 
in particular departments as far as possible. These colleges should hare 
even greater freedom than Calcutta colleges, hut it would not ho feasible to 
have different standards for examination in these colleges from those in 
Calcutta. 

,(ii) There should, in the first instance, bo a high minimmn insisted on by the Univeisity 
as a condition of affiliation. Secondly, there shou^ ho frequent inspections by the 
Univermty and rcoommendationa made on the basis of those inspections. Bsi 
there should bo as little intor&roncc ^vith the work of the colleges 'as possible. 
Each college in the mufassal should bo dealt with as a possible nucleus of a 
univorsity.- 

t(iii) I have indicated my answer above. 

(a) The university should have no examination between the matriculation and 

the dogico examinations. The colleges shou^ design the intermediate 
Qoutscs and hold such intermediate examinations as they deem fit. 

(b) The university degree examinations should be lifted to one subject for 

each candidate. Each college should have the liberty to arrange its special 
combinations of subjects in which its students should qualify before bang 
permitted to appear in the universiiy examiAation. The courses so framed 
should ho submitted to the University, and the University may, at the 
start, have some power to insist on mo^ficatioAs. ^ 

>(iv) I should prefer the University to exercise both functions. The creation of a 
separate body, would nocdlesedy multiply the agencies for controlling higher 
education and be 'wasteful. The high oredit which the Calcutta University has 
with the people would not also at once attoob to a new body, howsoever 
constitute. 

The University would have two-fold functions, that of teaching and of controlling 
teaching in unincorporated colleges. The exAunuations will bo the same. 
I do not think it possible to give the colleges greater freedom than I have indi- 
cated above. 


Sen Gupta, Subendba MoHan. 

Teachers should hove adequate representation on tho Senoto and tho Syndicate 
of the University. Boards of studies should be compo^d mainly of teachers. There 
should be set up academia councils in all tho other centres of population. Colleges in tho 
university toivn should hovo adequate representation on the University and should bo 
•contrdllod by an academio council. Any matter ofieotmg all the colleges of tho 
University w-ill he decided by the Senate which would be formed of representatives from 
all academic councils. Tho Senate will only lay down principles and rules for 'the 
gmdonce of oli the academic councils. Tho Senate will decide finally on all matters. 

In order to ensure that every institution is adequately stofied and adequately equipped 
the University will appoint inspectors to report on and guide the colleges. These in- 
epeotOTS wiU help in oil possible ways the work of the institutions end will report any 
case of negligcnoe to the Senate and the academio connoils of the University. The 
Senat^ as constituted on linos indioated above, should fur more effective control 
over tho coUegcB. 

Examinations may be conducted by the colleges situafod in a certain locality by 
we agency of some examiners determined by themselves apd an equal number nominated 
by the Umversity, 
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SoARF, The Hon’blo Mr- H. — eonld . — Shastri, Dr, Frabhf Dbtt. 


acodomio body, thonoo boforo tho odministrattvo body end thence before Govern- 
ment, Tvlio ■would finally make a decision. Tho suggestions made in para. 9 

(ii) of my main note, regarding tbo reorganisation of tho administrative body 
'^v'ould, it is hoped, strengthen that body by tho representation of tbo various 
interests concerned, so ns to onsnro a close investigation of tho dcsorts of an in- 
stitution Booking afilliation and tho maintenance of a proper standard in thoso 
which ho/vo already obtained it. 

(iii) Under an afTilioting sj'stom it is diflicult to grant such freedom to colleges, I 

have, howovor, suggostod tho creation of local faculties for different parts of • 
Bengal which would bo mainly responsible for tho valuing of the papers. This 
will give professors of mufassnl colleges an opportunity of examining students 
from which at present they are largely excluded, These same bodies would 
adviso tho central academic body regarding modifications in courses ; and tho 
very foot that tho system of oxomination would bo less rigid would tend to cn- 
courngo, or nt least not to stitto, attempts at originality of instruction. Con- 
sidorablo oaro, howoror, must bo exercised in permitting any substantial portion 
of the conduct of examinatiop of their own students to bo handed over to professors. • 
in tlio weaker oollcgcs. Personally, I am strongly in favour of this being done 
so far ns possible in both schools and colleges. But it is a novel idea in India, 
Pnblio opinion is not ripo for a drastic change ; and something, along tho 
lines of what I havo suggostod in my general notrj is probably all that can bo 
dono-ot present. 

In tho case of local iinlvorsitlos a oonsidorablo advance can bo made. There is- 
no need for tho prosoription of rigid ooutsos. Tho profossora themselves can in r 
discussion arrange tho scope and correlation of their work. Tho examinations 
will bo upon a oomparntively small scab. In somo subjects it may ho possible 
to dispense with papers alfogotlicr since tho chicf,nutIioritics in tho university 
should bo abb to assuro themsclvos that tho teachers have properly conducted 
tho required instruction. Tho majority of subjects should, howovor, loinain 
oxomination subjeots. Tho co-oporation of tho professors in charge of tho various 
subjects upon tho board of oxominors in each branch of study will ho valuable, 
ns they will bo abb to state their personal knowledge icgocding tho work of each 
student. Tho viou's of sncli profo-ssors should rcccivo great consideration. 
Careful moderation and oral tests would ho special features of tlia examinations. 

(iv) I would strongly advocatovourso (n) and have already indicated how this may bo ' 

done. 


Shastri, Dr. Pbabhu Dott. 

♦ 

(i) Tho* jurisdiction of tl»o Calcutta University should bo restricted to Calcutta 

colleges only. Thoso in other centres in the Presidency dtould bo affiliated 
to non universities. Tlio rigidity of control over colleges now e.xcrcised by tho 
University should bo bssencX 

(ii) Inspection-committees should bo formed every year from amongst tho senior 

professors of colleges ond tho university professors, and they sliould visit tho 
colleges once a year in order to ensure adequacy of staff and equipment. 

(iii) Colleges whicli come up to a certain level of ofncicnc 3 ’ in their organisation and 
teaching sliould bo granted some freedom in tho design of their coursoc, instead 
of merely prescribing to tliem a cut-and-dry syllabus. To ensure. efficiency of 
teaching in tho B.A. (Hon.) and tho M.A., tho system of intcr.collqgiato? 
lecturing should be introduced. It is necessary that ,a certain amount of 
uniformity should be kept up in the standard of attoirunents for tho degree 
examination, hence such examinations sliould ho conducted by tho Univeraty 
alone. Students’ class-records should also he taken into consideration nlon^ 
with the written test. 
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SisHA, Anandakrisiima— confA — Siniia, Kumar Manindba Chahdba. 


Ftudics and placed in the hands of a corporate body really representing all the colleges; 
this sort of thing could, to a groat extent, bo remedied. 

If the intoUootual resources of Calcntta could bo so organised as to create a powerful 
centralised teaching University it would bo a thing worth striving after. In foot the idea 
of a purely examining university is rapidly going out of date, and if' Calcutta University 
wants to bo abroast of the times it must not rost oontent with its former programme of 
work. Stops havo already been taken by the 'formation of the post-graduato classes 
and it might bo hoped thatinsomo near future tbo undergraduate teaching might also 
bo taken up by it. But while the University is taking up the teaching work, the other 
colleges should bo loft also with an equal share of this task. This would moon healthy 
rivalry and competition, and consequently all the benefits which a third party derives 
from the competition of tho two sections. Bit this has not been done in the case of post, 
graduate teaching. Almost all tho colleges hnvo been deprived of tho immcmorial'iight of 
holding M. A. classes, and tho solo monopoly is now given to tho University. Tho days 
of monopoly are fast disappearing from the world of triido and commcrco, and it is a pity 
it should bo reinstated in the realm of education. To make matters worse M. A examiners 
are mostly those people who teach the 3L A. classes. This tOiids to mako 'on oxamin- 
ntion a formal show. However olovor a man may bo if ho is asked to toaoh a olass for two 
years and thon to examine it, ho eannot but repeat what ho has taught. Sometimes notes 
are diotatod, and tho students knowing fully well that these notes arc suffioient for them 
(boeanso tho voiy man who has dictated notes would set tho paper) never care to go 
through tho books. Thus tho staddoxd of ofiicioncy has been lowered in tho highest 
oxamination. If other eollegcs hod boon allowed to retain their M. A olosses, and if tho 
Id. A oxaminors had boon mostly from those who are men of first olass abi^ty and of 
recognised standing in their subjoot (as tho case was boforo), tbo thing would have stood 
in a bettor light. 

Now if it is found possible for tho University to take up tho undergraduate toaohing 
work also, other colleges not incorporated in that University should bo loft in tho hands 
of a now controlling body entirely eansieling oj the represenlativee of the prof earns of different 
oalleges, and those would form a now syndicate to rogulato tbo studies and examination 
of such colleges. Thus a certain degree of autonomy would bo given to these institutions 
and they would be, for all practieal purposes, freo from tho hands of tbo teaching Univor- 
sity, whieh has got its solMntcrost to maintain and promote. There would bo a healthy 
rivalry and, tho students would bo bonofitod thereby. This now body consisting of men 
who have devoted their life to education would bo more at homo with tho problems of 
oduoational institutions thon a controlling body of psoudo-cduoationists who havo very 
little time to think of those problems. 


SiNHA, Kumar Manindra Chandra. 

(i) (a) an 1 (6.) There should bo more frequent inspection of oil oollcgcs. Tho University 
should, especially in university towns, co operate with the Colleges in tcaoh- 
ing ; this would do away with tho keeping of separate expensive staffs. 

fii) Colleges arc at present inadequately staffed and equipped. Grants must bo 
given more liberally, and foes for instruction to meet these cuds should bo 
raised, and if possible doubled. 

iti) In tho setting of syllabuses ond oxominations heads and professors of colleges 
should bo consulted by tho University ; this would result in a greater latitude 
in the shaping of tho courses and in the arrangement of examinations for 
degrees. 

(iv) 'Should a toaohing univoimty come about in Calcutta, colleges not within the 
pale could still remain under tho University for their examinations. The 
London University has tho two phases clearly defined. In tho end tho 
University should bo wholly a teaching one, with residential colleges for 
students, who will bo guided in their studios by tutors, after the style of the 
tutorial system of England. 
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SumA, UrEKDSA Nabayas— eonl^.— SiRCAB, The Hon’bic Sir Kilbatan— Skith, W. 

On'sioN. 


(iii) I am not in favour of granting any degree of. freedom in tho design of courses 

or in tlio conduct of the examinations for imircrsity degrees. 

(iv) (&} 1 om in favour of tlio maintenance, ns far os possible, of tbo existing system. 


SinCAB, The Hon'blc Sir, NiuiATAif. 

• 

(i) A post-graduate department, ns Ims already been organised in Calcutta, forms 

the real nucloU') of a teaching university. 

rost-graduato nuclei of nil colleges should merge into this institution. This 
department should ho innnagctl by a council in which there must be tcnchcr^^ 
well ns outsiders. Ajmrt from thi<>, n teaching department of tho Univ^^imy 
for undergraduate tenehing doe.' not appear to bo feasible in tlic--ffrcsent 
circumstances. 

The University may hns'c n general control over institntions engaged in under- 
graduate teaching, whether in towns or outride. Some lenchors of such colleges 
should bo recognised by the University. 

The Senate .should not be formed merely of recognued teachers of such collegc.s. 
There should be outsiders upon it who may be deeply interested in education. 

(ii) By periodic insiicction and by c.xtcnding recognition to deserving tcachcr.s only. 

(lii) Inthoprcscntcircumstnnccsitisnotpossiblotograntmuch freedom to tho colleges 

for undergraduate teachers in the matter of designing tho courses or of conduct- 
ing tho examinations. 

For tho former purpose, the recognised teachers of ofTiliotcd institutions may ho 
consulted by tho University, and for tho latter purpose, tho practical work in 
tho BCiontillo subjects as well ns the class oxamiuations in ot^cr subjects may 
bo recognized within certain limits ns part of the final examination for degrees. 

Further, Eoienco students may be allowed tbo privilego of appearing at their prac- 
tical examinations in tbo laboratories of their own coUego. But having regard 
to tho unfavourable experience of some countries where such freedom as is 
contemplated in thh question is allowed or granted on a largo sealo 
America), I think tho University has reasons to bo cautious in this respect. 


Smith, W. O^wston. 

(i) Provided wo can get tho right men I am in favour of n laige amoimt of independence 

of colleges both in the town and outside it. 

(ii) Tho University can refuse nflUintion to a college until it is so stalTcd and equipped. 

Tho answer to this and to most of tlic other questions depends upon what kind . 
of men wo can get, Men of upright obaraotcr, high ideals, sympathetic 
disposition, iirat-rato ability, teal learning, organising and tcacliing capacity, 
tolerant, patient and unscUish are not common. Wo have hod ono or two in 
North India. I do not know whether wo shall got any more. It seems to mo 
plain, however, that -wo shall never got ony more unless wo are piepaicd to treat 
them with respect and give them control of their osvn work. 

(iv) I should rather favour tho creation out of existing materials of two bodies : — 

(A) A University aiming at tho education of a comparativsly small number of tho 

most intelligent students, t.c., producing in them intollectnal and moral liberty, 
teaching them to tlunk and to sco things as thoy arc. 

(B) An Institution to produce clerks, cashicis, vakils, officials, by giving a course in 

English, mathematics, commercial Bubjects, geography', economics. It could 
bo run somewhat on the present lines, and would give a diploma which need 
not he called a degree. 
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Stthrawardy, Z. R. Zahid — conR— TABKABinrsiiANA,^rahomahopndhj-ayo RBAiiATnA> 

KATE. 


particular courses mtli a degree of freedom in the design of their courses and in 
. the conduct of internal examinations, but all such institutions should conform 
to a standard for the final degree or diploma. There should not be one exami- 
nation, like the present matriculation, for entrance into university colleges, hut 
over3' college should have its own entrance examination in view ol its own 
advanced courses. The matricnlation examination will only entitle a student 
to sit for the special entrance osamination of a college. 

(iv) (a) Yes. 

(c) The external colleges should bo permitted to compete for the final degree, hut 
will be autonomous in their own courses. 


TAZtEABEUSHANA, Mahamaliopadhyaja Pbamateanath. 

(i) In'my'answcr to question 4, 1 have tried to indicate the tj’pe of university which 
in the present circumstances seems to mo to meet tho educational requirements o! 
Bengal. It is a university which has to do with both external and internal 
colleges, with colleges situated in tho universitj* town as wol} .as outside. It is a. 
university combining in itself both teaching and examining functions. Post- 
graduate studies have recently been taken bj' the University into its own 
hands, with the result that excepting n few oollegcs in Dacca and Patna 
(Patna colleges will henceforth form part of tho new local nniversitj*), all the 
colleges in Bengal have been reduced to tho status of first-grade and second-grade 
collogcs — ^teaching rospoctivcly up to the B. A. and intermediate standards. The 
University further contemplates, wo aro told, the total dilfcrontiotion between . 
tho pass and honours courses of tho degree examination. This appears to mo to he 
a step in the right direction. For so for as the pass students aro concerned, a 
certain uniformitj’ in the standard of the outturn is the principal look-out of 
tho University. Therefore, with regard to colleges, internal ns wcU as external 
teaching up to the B. A. standard, the Universitj' would continue to oxerciso its' 
present fnnotions of supervision, co-ordination, examination and regulation of 
courses of studies. But tho post-graduate studies w'ill be carried on within the 
University — and under its very eyes. And this is nccossarj* and proper. For 
the University perpetuates itself mainly through its teachers and scholars of 
eminence— thoso respeotively who disseminate and conserve learning. And the- 
special preparation of such men should begin from tho B. A. stage. Tho Dacca 
Universitj' Committee rightly remarks—** The honours student should bo regarded 
as difiorent in kind and not in degree from the pass man. Ho should be a student 
of superior abilitj', capable of more advanced methods of study and desiring to 
attain a high degree of proficiency' in some branch of learning. His instruction 
should bo on different lines from thoso appropriate for pass students.” It is 
in the case of such students that personal guidance of teachers of first rate ability 
and of recognised standing in their subjects is imperatively needed. These must 
live in tho true university atmosphere and tho residential principle colls for 
strict application in their case. But, for students aspiring merely after "the- 
B. A. degree, the collegiate atmosphere if sufficiently wholesome and elevated 
should suffice. The multiplication of such colleges in tho difleront centres of 
population is the need of the hour, rather than tho multiplication of univer- 
sities on a strictl}’ residential basis. The University ought, therefore, to_ make 
it a point to allow scope ond facility for the development of the 'special 
characteristics — ^the individuality and variety of the colleges affiliated to^ it. 
Such colleges are to be organic wholes and within "their limits complete. CoUeges- 
with well-marked individual aims and traditions are, however, rare at present- 
The Sanskrit CoUego is one of this rare group, and the purpose of this institution,. 
viz., a deeper Sanskritic culture, is indicated by its senior and junior scholarship 
examinations. The interference of the University should never extend to the- 
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QCESIiOS? 5 . 


VACiuspm, Sra Kasiha— VwtwbcsjiS, PjJssiassm-'Wisro, 

Sh&its-«VU\AiDi Jar XiSB. ’ ' 


* rial afsulanae to «aaK other. The prioripals »a 'nQ aa ssofac p»{eson d 

Bticli colleges gbould bare gone roice in tmirmitr a&in. 

(I)} Titoprifleipalis ol coUeges in ibg mnfessal sbooM be membetsof the SsuU s» 
that they may be consulted ca important oecasons. 

(it) j^eforo afUIiatine any college, the Unirersity authorities should be assured that 
the inaliltilton is ircll equipped srith a decent library, a laboatory and a 
reserro land, and that it has engaged a onlSeient nnnber of eSeieat tmriiets 
competent to teach up to thestantford for nhich atSliatiQo is prayed for. 

(iti} It is noithor desirable nor poniUo under (be ptescat CDrcupistoncesfogianttocol- 
leges any ireedam in (ho design of (heir courses or in the conduct of the exauu- 
nations of (heir students for niiivcrBity cicgrcca. 

(ir) Yes ! such an organisation is practieable. In that case the centralised teaching 
uniferaity should o-terciao the powers of a federal university in respect ot 
colleges not incorporated in tho sama 

I uuultl favour tho maiatcnance, as far m possible, of the esisting ryttem as 
regards the control of studies and eiaminations of such colleges. 


VlDYABHOSAN, BaJENDKANATH. 

/i) /«) Tho relation hettreen the Fnirersily and eellegM ought to bo more inti- 
' mate and wal. The prineipi of each college m the unweraity toira as wB 
as tho senior professor should be a member of tho ascenfire body ot the 

(i) Tlmlrriwl^'ls of colleges fa tho mofassil should be members of the Senate 
' and they should bo considtcd on each important occasion. 

tm It is ncecswty that, for officient teaching, there should bo one 

»0 siutota i 0 rcsccvo fund should bo set apart to meet demands m ertraordmaiy 

.. . 

''';^aSXmUr'-5S'ot colleges not 


Wabebd, Shams-ul-tnama Asu I^asb. 

(i) (a) Tho colleges in the 

roloSniXXbLteinthosuburbs, far from the distracUoiis 

of tho town. . .i,„„Hhorc jwrdation irilb colleges situated 
(i) TUoabovo typo of ‘ ],„( eontroUfag bodies (one at Dawa to 

in other oontcos of PPP" J*”®’ . Calcutta to son'o Wostorn Bengal) sbodd 
servo Eoslom Bengal o-wmiimtions of snob colloges.- On 

\ bo created to regulate In^nUmh-orsitiosand thomufassatoollegM 

oachoffhel 5 bodio 3 . thofaa«*oltM adoguatoly ropresented. 

concerned and JL „,mefavItoeachbody(onobeingaMuham. 

(iilTliMOstiouIdbotTTOfnspectersofemJ „ collr^o is adequately staffed, 

dates for tho osamfaations. 
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WlIITKIIKAD, TIlO_Iliglll Rev. IT.— WiLLUMS, RcV, GAMTEtD. 


WiiiTEnnAD, Tlie Bight Eev. H. 

(Hi) I would allow the prafr'-sors in cLnrgo of the honours oourscs almost complete 
freedom in llin design of their cours-cs and under proper safeguards in the conduct 
of (he examinations of their own students. I do not think that this could safely 
he dono in the case of (ho pnaa coturso under existing conditions. 


AVaiiiAsts, Eev. QAiiriEtD. 


(.See ehnptcr V of (he report printed in voinme Tlf particularlypoges 409— 47C ) 

(i) (a) Tlio University by me.sns of a departmental oiganisation should through the 
faculties have coinjdete control over nil (ho teaching in the University. This 
implies (hat it must satLsfy itself concerning the adci]unoy of overybody and 
rrerythiiig (e.g., instructional staff, buildings, cqtupmcnt, libraries), used for 
teoehiiig purposes. But this does not mean that it will control tho colleges. 
Por a rollego is very much moro than (ho teaching 'that goes on in its 
precincts. University j>rofes?ors (chief, a<.«istAnt and associate) will control 
thiTwork of tiio various faculties, but soverni of tho assistant and ossociato 
uniCersity professorn should be residents In, and actually connected with, the- 
life of individual collegc.s, nnd over this college life tho Unii'crsity uill havo 
no direct control, except Sn so for ns tho manner of its life may affect tho 
(eaehing work. Such teaching as uiJl bo undertaken nctualJy in a college for 
tho particular students of (hat college should bo Jorgely of a tutorial kind,, 
but even college tutors wall bo in some moasurosubordinato to tho professors 
of tho faculty of ulueli (hoy form o part. University lectures may bo- 
delivered in a rollego building if ncccs-sary, but they should bo open to nil. 
students of (bo University, ,and not merely to tho students of that particular- 


college. 

Tlie statu.s and popularit v of o college under tho sy-stem that I propose, nnd which is • 
outlined in greater detail in tho rtport in volume VII would bo dependent very Inigoly- 
on the following factors:— 

(A1 Tho actual social, athletic and academic life developed within its walls. 

(B) Tho relations c-xisting between tho professors and tutors who live within its walls- 

nnd tho students whoso Alran Mater it is. 

(C) Tho effielcncy of its tutoriol staff. 

(D) Its reputation for soholnrslMp. 

tPl Its hostel accommodation nnd tho cfficionoy of its wardens. 

IFI ‘Vnv other activities it might have created for the help of its students either in. 

' ' ‘ rcsiwit of svork or play or tho ordinary comforts of life. 

Tlio university “ Court ’• or “ Bo.ard of Control ’’ would have no power whatever over 
the coUego apart from its insisfeneo on tho rules made in respect of afliUation. 

The ncadmio council would haw considorablo contrd over the coUcp on its oca- 
j • ,:li„ 1 , 1.1 tlio urincinal of tho college would bo ex-offieto a member of tho aoadoimo 
dcmic Fide, ^ P anything nt oil, many others of its members would bo 

oX eiS offovon this control seems more rigid on paper than iVvould oetnal- 
on nils cvuiiv , dcewion as to wmch courses a student should adopt 

* (6) Tho University should Iiavo no rclofions with any ooUogo outride Colouttn. 

.. 4 , 1 .. -tnffn il ” i8mc.mt “adequately staffed in every branch of the- 

‘“^“s^bilofririS^hthfSgroeis the answer is that this -end cannot bo- 

T S-Arida is one of the chief reasons for the substitution for tho present system of. - 

Se&orW Jjlm. Under this latter each department will lookaftcr ite. 
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Zachaeiah, K.— , 


eubjccts or pedagogy, \riil, at the same time, receive a sound general eda< 
cation. So that n'lion he posses out of an intermediate school he may ho 
equally fitted either to go on, to the college or to divert himself to technical 
studios. Some disability, enhanced fees for instance, may be imposed on 
those irho take only h low class in the school final so as to disconrago them, to 
some extent, Jrom proceeding to an arts college. 

(E) From the intermediate school suoccssful students will go up to a vnivenity 
college. In it, there will be two alternative courses. 

(1) A pass course, extending over two years, and qualifying for tho B.A. degree. 

(2) An honours course of three years, qualifying for the B. A. honours or Hl.A, 

degree. 

Of course there would be B. Se. degrees os well. The University will include 
besides arts and science colleges, medical, law, training and engineering 
colleges. But no student would be allowed to take an arts eouifio along 
with a course in one of these latter professional coHcgos. 

<(F) Finallj', any student who has taken his degree, and tvishes to do Besearch, will 
work under tho guidance of tho Begins professor in the subject and his assist- 
ants. If there is an excessive number of intending researchers, selootion may 
have to be made ; but if a decent quality of work be insisted on, 1 do not 
think tliere will bo many. Any one who has done research work of adequate 
quality may be allowed to supplicate for tlio B.Litt., or B.Sc., FLU. or ]D.Sc., 
as the case may be. Real research work is an essential part of the work of any 
self-respecting university, but it is worth while remembering that research 
should bo done not only by advanced students, but by the teachers. I do not 
think such a consummation is best attained or attainable under the new post- 
graduate scheme. The present HLA. is by no stretch of the imagination 
rosoareh work ; although it is “ post-graduate,” whatever that ugly u ord 
may mean. 

In Bengal, I should hare three universities : — 

(1) Dacca UnivcTeify. When other provincial centres bocomo important enough, 

they may have similar universities of their own. 

(2) Bengal VniversUy, much on existing linos and including all the colleges in the 

province, u-ith the excoption of those in Calcutta and Dacca. In it, no close 
co-operation of colieges is possible for lecturing, and tho University can only 
bo an examining, regulating, inspecting and controlling body. Perhaps, it 
might bo possible as in lUadras to have a few university professors who will 
travel round and give courses of lectures in tho different colleges, and sugges- 
tion and help generally. 

(3) Calcwtia Universily, consisting of all the colleges in Caloutta. 

Skotoh of tho government of Calcutta University. — ^The general adtiiinislrulive 
'business would he conducted by a council with the help of a smaller executive osm- 
nnittce elected by it from its members. Tho council would be compose.! of certain of 
the heads of colleges. Some rciwcsentatives of the professorial and lecturing staff, 
the Direotor of Public Instruction and a fow other officials nominated by Government 
and certain othens elected or appointed in sorob other way, e.g., co-opted by tho oounoil 
or elected by the registered graduates. 

The academic business of the University would bo in tlio hands of tho Senate, eon- 
■sistfiig almost cxslusiv'cly of tho heads of colleges, university professors and lecturers. 
Tho Senate would hove an executive body, the Syndicate. All the lecturers and profes- 
sors, and they alone, in any particular subject will form tbq faculty which will decide 
-all purely departmental matters. 

In certain specified circumstances there would bo a right of appeal from tho Senate 
and Counoll to a universities’ commission appointed by Government and composed of 
qiorsons who possess tho requisite expert knowledge and who may bo expected to adjudi- 
■oato impartially on questions involving religious or political prejudices. 
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QUESTION 6. 


ZAMUniAH, K.— conW. 


balls of rcsidoncd ordor to concentrate authority in n body, \rhich so far as it 
already exists haS sIioato no extraordinary clficioncy and revealed no veiy wonder- 

. ful ideal is simply to court disaster. If the colleges arc to surviro at all, they 
should have the entire guidance of their students. Lectures lot the Univereity 

arrange they matter comparatively little, although they loom so largo in the life 

of the Caloutta atndont. But the University cnrjiot undertake ' that personal 
contact and guidance which alone inspires n man to i^tsllcctual and moral 
camestnoss. 

It may bo objected to tho whole scheme that real co-operation between collcgor . 
with different ideals and stondards is impossible. But regulations like those 
outlined above will bring the colleges morc^into line with each other and then 
co-oporation will bo perfectly easy. Tho more constant contact will help 
them to appreciate each other’s aims and methods and create a common tradi- 
tion. Almost anything is preferable to absolute domination by tho University, 
t9) To take a specific si'egcstion whioh has been much in tho oir, T do not see why the 
Presidency College should bo accorded a preferential treatment wliioh moans its 
annihilation. There are four institutions or classes of poisons interested in tho 
co'icgo and wo luay consider tho question from these different points of view; 

(A) The atudenta. 1 believe it would bo tnio to say that nearly every student of 
tho college wculd ho against its absorption by the University — and.no 
wonder. To t“ke n similar and woitkor eoso — would Corpus men, present 
or old, bo exactly pleased if Christ Ohuroh took tho college over f The Presi- 
dency Oollogo has a century of history and traditions behind it and a 
past of acadomis and athlotio renown of which it is justly proud. It has 
long held a leading place among Calcutta colleges. Its students, in spite 
of many disadvantages, have, from tho very foot of its traditions, n real 
corporate fooling, they have a very real pride in tho college. And now to bo 
told, “ you nro too good to live ” would naturally not delight them. 
Too often, in the discussions, this aspoot, what the college os suoh moans 
to tho students, has been overlooked. 

fB) The profesaora, It has been said that tho inclusion of the staff of the oollege 
will mean o folunblo accession of strength to tho University. This, no 
doubt, is partly true, but, if tho schomo sketched above is adopted, then 
ftxoro is no gfonnA lot n wi^oiesnie aiisorpYicm oitiio coiiege Tha/h. ii nee^ 
sary, a few moy bo appointed university professors or readers, but tho rest 
could remain cn the eolioge staff while tho University would got tho benefit 
of them as leoturers. The more strengthening of the university stoff is not 
going to work any miraculous change. Like Pharaoh’s loan ond iU-favouied 
dream kino, the University might swallow any number of professors and no 
one bo able to toll tho difference. Tho same arguments apply to the labo- 
ratories, library and general equipment 

(C) The Government- I cm not in a position to say much on this point except 
that I do not sqo what Government will gain, either educationally or in any , 
other way, by the transference. 

<D1 The Univcraily. A university such as that suggested above can have very 
little reason for desiring to annex n oollogo. Its aim would he the 
devolopment of strong oollcgcs and rigorous oollogo life ; and it would bo 
strango if it started by killing a college, admittedly oificient. Tbe existence 
of a Government collego, which wiU always maintain a decent standard, , 
would bo of the highest importance as something of a model and an 
incentive to other oollogos under tho proposed sohome when they will 
all co-operate more olosely. 

(10) Pinally 1 should like to elaborate a contention already made that a three years’ 
honours oourso should bo substituted for tho present four years’ B. A. and 
M. A. A proposal like this has to bo considered in tho moin on its educational 
worth. It is not enough to say that it is a ** western ” feature ; oven if the 
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An, Siiiyad Muhsik— Ali,* Nawab Nasirui. Mamamk, SIibza Shrjaat, TrtmTi 
Bahadur— Archbold, W. A. J. — ^Association of University Women Jn India 
Calcutta Branch. ' 


Am, Saiyad Muhsin. 

(o) Commerce, industry, and mining, engineering'and tcclmical, medical, art, law agri- 
culture, and religion or divinity. * ^ 

(6) Commerce, industry, engineering, medicine, and agriculture are specially required 
for India. 

.(c) The Univeraty bos practically done very little in respect of the branches ofinoff- 
ledge mentioned in (&).■ 


Am, Nawab Nasibul Mamalee, Mibza Shujaat, Khan Bahadur. 

Technical, industrial, commercial, and scientific. 


ArchboiiU, W. a. j. 

What are chiefly needed in India just now are pioneers in commerce, industry, and 
in some of the professions. How to secure and to train the right Idnd of men for such 
onerous positions is a problem in every country, much more so in a country where capital 
is largely used for monoy-lcndidg and where the opportunities for training are so few. 
We are gradually seeing that to send a yonng.Indians to Japan or tho United States 
will not settle the question, and, at all events, the difficulty is being at last recognised 
and tho matter studied with some care. 

Personally, I think that what wo vaguely call “ character ” is at the root of the matter, 
and I need hordly siy that tho University alone cannot be responsible for providing a 
man with tho qualities, and with the necessary freedom of thought and action, which 
are essential to success. The homo, the school, and the community have to do their 
part as well and this is well recognised by thoughtful Indians as the constant talk of 

'' social reform ” will illustrate. 

But the University can do more than it does. It can give a man a sound basis for a 
pro'essional career and it can encourage the notion that business offers a useful and honour- 
able opening to a young man. More than that, it can, on the one hand, make him fitter 
for life by the edneativo effect of its courses of study and, on tho other, it can by iho 
facilities it offers of healthy, nofive, and generous intercourse give him manliness and self- 
reliance. Tho idea of study as a preparation for life is still new here except in tho 
sense of those who begin a remark vvith *' when I had finished my education 7 ” 

When preparation is given, which may he useful to a man in his professional or busi- 
ness oiircer, care must be token that specialisation does not begin too early. There must 
be wide interests and ‘‘ the life of the mind”, otherwise there is no true education. And 
the University must never be^llowcd to become a technical school : it will never bo a 
good one in any case. 


Associatwn of University Women in India, Calcutta Branch. 

Speaking in regard to the needs of women, we would submit that the callings and 
professions which are neoessaiy for service to, and tho advancement of, India at tho pre- 
sent moment are those of 
(a) Doctors. 

(t) Health officers, and exports in child welfare and motheroraft. 

(e) TeaeWs. ' 

All these beiilg of so high a standard of chorootcr, education, and oulturo we will not 
despise the opportunity of finding a remedy for the elemental ueeds at present existing 
in India. 
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!Bai<ebjea, J. R. ^B'anerjea, Dr . Pbamatbanatii — Bakebjee, Gaebaxo^hatii. 


Banebjea, J. B, 

' Laiv, modicino, engineering (civil, meohanical, mining, eleckical), agriculture 
oommorco, and tccbnology. ' 

No doubt, the people of this land have been wedded for a long time to the idea of taking 
■ degrees like those existing at present. But a change is coming over the minds of the 
people. They find that ns avenues to employment a Imowledge of agriculture, commerce,' 
and technology is neccssory, for othenrise many young men will be left unemployed, 
further, Bengal is an agricultural country. To develop the resources of this land, and to 
meet the special needs of India at the present time, agriculture, commerce, and technology 
should bo taught, and the standard of training should be high. 

The University grants degrees in law, m^icine, and engineering. Degrees in agri- 
eulture and eommorco should be instituted, and diplomas for proficiency in teohnology 
should bo granted, for without such degrees or diplomas students of this country are not 
likely to be attracted to the study of those sabiecfB.''Thero ought to be also arrange- 
ments for teaching meohanical, mining, and oleotrical engineering for the purpose of 
degree examinations. 


'BANERaEA, Dr. Pramatkanath. 

A higk degree of training is required for the professions and oallings connected 
with, engineering in its various branches, such os mechanical, electrical, civil, and mining, 
soientifio agrio^turc, the manufaotaring industries, trade, oommeioe. and medicine. 
India is a vast country, and she possesses an abundance of natural rosonroos. At the 
present moment the industries of India are suSering from neglect, with tlio result that she 
is mainly an agricultural country as distinguished from Great Britain which is a 
manufacturing country. But the industrial potentialities of India ore immense, and it is 
urgently necessary to take proper and adequate steps for the development of her natural 
resources. 

These requirements' are now hardly met by the University at all, but it ought cer- 
tainly to ho within the province of the University to meet them to a considerable extent 
as is done by the modern universities of Kuropo and Amerioa. 


‘ Bakebjee, (S-ATmAKaAKATH, 

I think that the following professions ond callings are necessary for service to, and 
the advancement of, India alld for which a high degree of training is required : — 

(а) Low. 

(б) Medioino. 

(c) Engineering. 

(d) Education. 

For these four professions the University of Calcutta provides more or less adequate 
training, but I think higher soientifio training in consonance with the growing needs of 
the coimtiy should be introduced. The University should, moreover, provide hi^et train- 
ing for the following professions and callings, whioh ore not now included in its curricula, 
but whioh are necessary for the advancement of Lidia, viz . : — 

(i) Military. 

(iJ) Naval. 

(iii) Shipbuilding. 

(iv) Aeronautics. 

' (v) Civics and administration. 

(vi) Commerce and industry. 

Lidia is eminently on agricultural country and her needs are, therefore, peculiarly 
different from those of Great Britain, whioh is mainly a manufacturing country. Tho‘ i 
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QUESTION 6, 


Bakerjks, jAYaopAT/— coMfrf.— B ankbjee, Rni Ktjjiudim Kanta, Bahadur— 
Bakebjec, Mubaly Diiar. 


nght direction, will go only a littlo way towards the real solution of the problom, unless 
openings are ereatod by making provision for apprenticeships and a thorough practical 
gaming In all the dilToront departments of oorameroial activity (including hankingV 
This has boon sinfully neglected far too long for ordinary methods and efforts to succeed 
in making any appreciable headway in regaining the ground lost, and the University with, 
tho aid of Government, and the oommercial firms and men in the city heartily and) 
ollootivoly oo-oporoting with the people, can alone make an honest effort to save the 
situation, India possesses oven now a largo body of skilled labourers and artisans with 
a liorcditary aptitude for certain industries and commercial enterprises to whom a mote 
scientifio training should at once be given at State cost, parrying tho secrets of success 
to villago liomos and rural centres by moans of practical demonstrations and experiments, 
exhibitions, and fairs. Even tbo masses possess sufficient intolligonoo and shrewdness 
to bo able to utiilso tho benefits of improved methods of production, and the educated 
middlo-olass people are only too eager to-day to make tho best use of now opportunities 
if they are oneo convinced that what is offered to them is not a more sham, Lidia’s 
unlimited latent rosoureos in labour and raw piotorials form a distinct feature of which 
full advantogo may bo tbus taken lor her wonomie salvation without wbieh tho idea of 
a true intellcotual and moral advaneoment is only a delusion. 

Ail those requirements are not at all mot by the existing University, though they 
should he included within its scope. 

As regards the other items the University has been doing a good deal, yot tbo existing 
provision for medicine and engineering is deplorably far too short of the actual needs, 
and tho University is rightly hold responsible for what is considered a culpable negligence. 
MnltipUcation of medical Eohools and engineering colleges is a crying need and year after 
year a largo body of young men qualified and desirous of entering those have to bo sent 
array with tho oonsoquonco in the former case that mcdicaf aid in places at a sWt dis- 
tance from towns or distriot headquarters is not ai-ailablo to a people strioken with 
malaria and a oonstant prey to the ravages of oholora, plague, and other terrible epidemics, 

Fossibly, the legal profession is overcrowded and may rcquiro.a cheek. Women 
doctors and lawyers are, however, a distinct dosidoratum in parts of tho country where 
tho pitrdah system piovails. 

Tbo traditions of India favour the idea of making higher education easily accessible 
to tho middic-oloss peopio at a nominal cost, education having been given here to the 
liigltcr castes free of charge by learned scholars maintained by State support. The ad- 
vantages of bigber oduoation wore never reserved hero only for the rich and the scions 
of aristooratio families. IntcUcctualcnlturcwas seldom dissociated from spiritual disci- 
plino and education never encouraged a materialislio tendenoy. Changed conditions 
require also the extonsion of tho benefits of higher training to the ncgleoted masses for 
whom vocational education will, of course, for the present, bo of greater value than a 
purely cultural one. 


Baneejeb, Rai KujnniiNi Kanta, Bahadur. 

Higher training in engineering, medioinc, ngrioulturc, technology, commerce, 
teaching, and law is required. H opportunities ore given, Indian youths would avail 
thomsclvep of them, although they may seem backward in some of these subjects. 

The University has no adequate provision for engineering and medicine, and as 
regards other subjoots there is no provision at all at present. The University should 
provide for these studies. 


Banerjbe, Mtoalt Dhas. 

India is idealistio, indiffeient to praotical needs and, 
Britain in the knowledge of science and arts, that conduc 
of a oomtry. Poverty and want of the necessaries of 
famine and epidemios like malaria, plague, aud cholera 


therefore, for behind Great 
e to the material prosperity 
jfe, aud their consequence, 
ate depopulating India and 



QtTESTION 6. 


Zti 


JlANniUEE, PaSI SEKHAH— eon/i. -JUxKnjEE, SCDlIAS<iUKUKAr.— B akeimee, Upisdrv 

Naih. 


ivc, it no employment wore jvTnilnble. The Indian people, especially of the upper 
cln'i?e3, have ootto projudicci, and would not take to industries or trade which were not 
sanctioned by caste considerations. But these prejudices are fost disappearing. What 
the Indian, people now lack is initiatiro and proper guidance. The energy of young 
Indin requires proper dircoiion. 

As regards the last part of tho question I do not think I can add more than what I 
liavo Already said in my- reply to question 3. 


BaNEKTBE, SODnANSTOtJMiiE. 

Besides tho provisions which tho University has already made fora high degree 
of training agriculture should, without fttrlhcr delay, bo introduced into its curri* 
onla. India i< chiefly an ngricultiira] country. Over and abovo this tho vast forests aud 
tho mincml resources of India require that (ho study of forestry, geology, mineralogy, and 
melallurgj’ should also be taken up by the University. Applied chemistry, architect- 
ure, commerce and nil kinds of civil and mechanical engineering should' also be intro- 
duced in tlio University eurricula. Specml arrangements should bo made, though not 
ncoo-swily by tho Uiuvcrsity, for tho teaching of ship-building. 

The division of labour wliiob formed tho basis of tho casto system existing in India 
has poenUarly adapted particular classes of people for particular kinds of work. This 
should be kept in mind in biuldinR up new institutions throughout tho country. Tor 
example, model ngricnituml institutions should he opened, not in f onus, nor in tho viBim'ty 
of towns, but in important villngcs for flio proper instruction of (lie ngricnlturists of 
Bengal. Ship-building institutions should bo opened in places like Cihitta^ng and other 
hea-coast places, the peoples of which aro well known for their maritime activity. 
Commercial and industrial institutions should be opened in places like Kbagra, Dacca. 
Berhampnr, Cnltnck, etc., which aro atoeady well Icnown for tho industrial enterprise 
of their inhabitants. 


Bakeejee, Ueendea Nath. 

It is n matter for general complaint that education has become most expensive now- 
o-dnvs in consequence of which many are deprived of its advantages, and it is for this 
reason that men of tho typo of Professor Gokhnle nnd others tried so much to induce 
Government to make education free for tho masses. Should not, therefore, the present 
rate of school and college fees bo lowered so as to bring education mthin the easy reach 
or access of all T But this ought on no account to be made at tho expense of the teachers. 
Thero ought, therefore, to be a fresh revision of tho scale of pay to attract tho best men - 
to tho Education Department. Is it not a matter for serious enquiry that in tho case of 
some of the aid^ institutions, nnd especially in tho case of mufassal private institutions, 
teachers are not generally allowed to draw tho full pay entered in tho school account boolrs 
in flraw it rcRulfUfly “ ^ complaints brought to tho notice of 

fini? fllAn 9 T U At..!.. 



rtmmittee conBisting of the educated members of the particular community residing at 
incalitv whore the school or college happens to be situated, to manage its general afiairs, 
rt^h it may belong to a single proprietor, or to o number of proprietors ; and it is for tho 
t 1 il itv of such institutions that neither, they nor any of their successor or sucessors should 
account bo allowed at any time to exercise absolute control over its fund, whioh 
nn considered ns something sacred or partaking the character of a DebiUter or Mutt 
,g to inviolable duty of tho authorities, therefore, to see that there is not 

drain upon the fund or tho resources of an institution on any emeigenoy, that 
n!ft affcoted by any meaw except for purposes of the school or college to which it 
Mnes ns otherwise, the management may be made entirely liable for any loss or damage 
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Basit, P. — covld. 


India. All the great nations competing in the world's markets liavo devoted special 
attention to the arts of the various industries. Industrial development must accom- 
pany any economio improvement of India. iFho example of American agriculture is no 
argument that India should devote itself mainly to agriculture. American industries 
are no less impoitant than her agriculture. Her agriculture, moreover, is ever im- 
proving in its methods. In an old countiy like India agricultural development alone 
cannot be looked upon as the only industry, especially when raw materials of many 
of the industries are so abundant. Cotton, jute, coal, minerals, iron, etc., are found 
in Indio in such quantities that they would be quite sufficient for very big industrial 
enterprises. But the technical Imowledge is wanting. There is practically no 
arrangement at present for giving such Imowledge to any person, unless he is pre- 
pared to undertake the risk and cost of an Euiopean journey and a long stay there. 
The modem system of industrial works is to divide the various functions amoni^t 
different expert workers. India cannot at once e^ect to build up large factories in 
which all the complex processes can be so divided amongst experts. The attempt, 
'therefore, on the part of individuals going abroad to learn the methods of any one , 
industry ha's been to pick up as many branches, or sub-divisions, as is possible within 
so short a stay there. Nor can they, on their return, find sufficient capital to start nn 
industry. Not that capital is shy in India, as is so often said, but beoauso an untried 
man cannot, in any country whatsoever, command that capitol in the beginning. It 
any one industry is taken up and for the various branches, or for each of the cognate 
branches, one or more men should be sent to those countries whore that industry 
flourishes spcolnlly, ond if, on their return, an institution be started in India in wbicli 
they would give not only theoretical demonstration of what they have jearnt abroad, but 
take up some work which will give, at ihe same time, some insight into the actual work- 
ing system of the different branches thus co-ordinated, then with much less expense on . 
institution, piofitacla and instructive, oan be opened in India, than could bo possible 
with the help of theoretical experts vainly, ottempting to realise Indian conditions 
without hoving ony experience of Western industriol methods. At the same time, 
industrial organisation ought to bo taught. In India capital is not wanting^ it there 
is a good prospect of success. Industrial training oven is not the greolcst hindrance. 
But industrial orgonisation is certainly wanting. The cause of failure of so many 
Indian enterprises is mainly duo to wont of business capacity. Not that it cannot be 
developed, but that the right persons ore not brought in to conduct these institutions. 
Business methods and organisation cannot bo loamt in India. Even European 
organisations in Indio cannot teach that. Those ore moinly the work of experts who 
came out to India and organised merely for their own_ private gain. They come, 
establish their organisation, and go nwoy, leaving the routine work to be done by their 
representotives in India. Nor is it possible to get such experts to como out to Indio to 
mve praoticnl training to Indhans. That would bo too costly, since if they ni e really 
experts they expect to succeed in business and make more money than any public body 
in India can hope to offer them for thoir services ns teachers. The best method seems, 
therefore, to send highly qualified Indians to study Western methods of organisation 
on the spot in Europe. It will be difficult to secure for them tho confidence of 
big business firms, without which not much can bo learnt. But this is not so difficult 
nor so costly ns the othor method of bringing any European experts to India would 
1-e Training in industrial art and industrial organisation is thus the most essential 
thing whidi will bo of very groat service to Indih ; and for this a high deprreo of spe- 
oiolised 'knowledge, both practical and tlieoretiool, is absolutely necessary. But oven a 
well-orgonised industry may not succeed if tho best market to soil remains beyond 
the ca^city of tho organiser to discern. A commercial training would bo indisponsably 
necessary not only to put the finished product in tho best market and thereby ensure 
tho growth and success of the enterprise, but it will, ot tho some time, secure raw 
materials from the cheapest morket and also facilitate dcolings in " futures which, 
an art, affords nn independent professional career in America. Thus, for 
tho successful development of any industrial enterprise in India, ns oveiywhoro else, 
throe things are neccssory, vis., industrial skill, organising capacity, ond commeroiai' 
traimng Those three things must go logother. Since they react on ono another 
‘t is impossible to ottributa failure to' any one unlcB.s tho others are working succcss- 
Thus, the failures ot industrial enterprises so far Imvo been intorpretod by ignor- 
ant and iratbinking people ns due to some inherited defect in the Indian nature. But, 
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QUESTION 6. 


B\SU, P.— coMfrf.->-BASW, SATTESunA Xatji— JSongni Lantlboldcrs’ Association, Calcutta 
— ]3otig(il Xntiomil Clminbcr of Commcrco, Calculla — Botlmno Coliogc, Calcutta, 


boards or focnlttGs, the Senate confining its vigilance to any abuse of power b; 
theso bodies either by omission or commission. Tbo second objection can be met by 
introducing into these boards and {acuities ouisidcis who are recognised experts in 
tboso subjects. The teachers would bo there and tho special features of 
Indian conditions would be very well represented by these exports who have succeed- 
ed in getting & practical imowlcdgo of the local conditions. This would be no innova- 
tion. All tho existing boards and faculties can bo, and sometimes are, so supple- 
mouted. 

In any case, oven if the 'UnirersHy bo nob colled upon to undertake tho training in 
these Rubjccts, some public body, othor thou Oovomment, constituted more or less 
after the University, should be tho controlling body as to the internal administration, 
os to ibo selection of courses of study, and ns to the opproval, if not appointment, of tbo 
stall. 


Basv, Satvendra Nath, 

For tho advancement of India arrangomcnls should bo made for training in ngri- 
culluro, industries, oinimcroe.linonrts, nnd Ibo oi/urvedie system of modioinoou modern 
lines but with due regard to Indian ideals and traditions. Clnsaca for instruction in those 
subjects might bo started by tho University. 


‘ Bengal Landlioldots' Association, Calcutta. 

Wo have already mentioned the branches of study which ought to bo included 
an i do not think it necessary further to speeity any callings or professions. 

India wants Vacation to bo able to realise her .vast notnral resonrees and man-power 
and her ancient traditions and culture, in short, to become a solf-contoined notion. 


Bengal ITational CLomber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

India in dilforont respects greatly diSera from Great Britain , for instance, India 
unlike Great Britoin, is mainly an agricultural country nnd many of its industries, such 
,(*3 juto, cotton, and tc.a, arc dopendont on agrioulturo. , , , t i • 

In Bengal there exist different centres of learning — schools of phuosophy, logic, 
sociology, nnd economy. A few of tho many noted- confres of such learning oio Nava- 
.dipa, Vhatparn, Vikrainpur, Kotowalipara, and Kamrup. 

* Tho University has not yet taken adequate measures for the oncouragement ond 
<lcvelopmont of study either in tho modern side ” or in those special branches of learning 
mentioned above. This defieicncy should bo xomoved. 


Sethune College, Calcutta. 

Tlio scope of tho present University is not at nil wide enough. If, in England, 
Oambridgo has found it advisivblo to establish a degree in agri- 
janan, Uhs A. L. oulturo, it is obvionS that in India such a dogreo should bo 
stablisbod in practically every Univoredty — oortiunly tho “ Umvorsity of Bengal ”, ns 
** mtiottod carliM, should hnvo suoh a degree. Tho colleges would probably not be in 
J^lfiutta and so this degree would lie outside tho province of the restricted, highly 
ntmllsod aioutto Univeraty provided for in this report. 

may perhaps be mentioned that Government service is not, as snoh, one of tho 
Hines ^d piotesionB which require a high d^eo of training and for which 


Bv the provision oi owier suiwoio wnys ot qualifying i 
w^nld°atonoo be relieved of much hampering scholastio material. 
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BirATTAcriAiiYA, JooESDnuTATii— — BirATTAoirAnvYA, Baikt;n-tha Nath— 

Biiattaciiaryya, Haiudar. 


As India is pre-eminently an ogricnltural country, and as her resources are vast, agri- 
cultnnil and iiidiistrini schools and colleges should he opened in every district, and degrees 
and diplomas coiifoixed. Tim colleges should bo residential in character, and there nifl 
bo infinite possibilities of big towns becoming great and important centres oflcarmngsi 
The Calcutta University will bo an epitome of what Bengal was in the past. It should 
ftlong with ita teaching of lilcraliirc, pliilosopliy, and scicncti impart instruction in agri- 
culture, crafts, and commerce. What everyone likes to see is a systematic organisation 
and development of India’s indigenous arts and industries. Districts which are famous 
■for particular cnllurc should have residential colleges of their own for the development 
of their native and charaetoristic industry. Towns like Dacca, Jcssorc, Chittagong, 
Uanigonj and lilalda may dorclop their own universities. Education must adapt 
iUclf to the intellectual economic needs of diverse countries. There should bo a mining 
college at Rnnigott]. Mtinhidabad will have one or more colleges teaching sericulture 
and the silk industry’. Agriculture in its varied types rind different forms mil be the 
spcoial cducationnl ohomcteristic of Jc.s.sorc. The n*caving industry nill receive the 
special attention of the Dacca and Malda colleges. Ship-building will be the prominent 
feature of Chittagong. There mil be a commemhil college of on advanced typo in 
Caleulta. Pottery and clay-inodclling will bo highly developed at 'Krisimagar. In- 
struction should nil along be imparted in these colleges through the medium of the 
vernacular in order that Indian and natiirol ideas may find adequate expression. 
True nniionnl progress will bo on this lino, and people mil no longer hanker after 
Oovommont service when they loam to stand on their own legs. As in Etiglnnd pupils 
will flock to different centres to nequiro technical Imowlcdgo and skill suited to their 
natural endowment, TJiis will remove the present congestion and diminish the number 
of discontented graduatc-s. It is true that this ideal will not be realised at once, but 
svill bo tho result of gradual development. If the University has this end in view it 
will work out tho salvation of Bengal and will produce a robust and vigorous nation 
with glorious priclofor thopastnnd hope and promise for tho future, and tho young men 
n'ill bo belter equipped for tho battle of life than tlidsc of the present day. 


- BHATTAOHABYrA; BaIKUNTHA NaTH. 

Tcacliing, engineering, law, medicine, mining, agriculture, oommcrco, industry, 

«)und ftatramanaUip, publio sccvico, an-i literature. 

On account of free intercourse and contact with tho outside world the ancient tradi- 
tion of India, -whatcrer it might bo, has lost its hold upon her people. It is difficult, 
therefore lo'differonliato her requirements from those of other civilised notions of tho 
fdobo at 'tho present stage. Tiio most diffioult economic jjrobleai which tho education 
n\ niir nation Us to face now is tho full utilisation of tho industrial resources availoblo 
In iiin nolintrv. tho oppropriato manufacture of Iicr raw materials, revival in improved 
t^^of her dLyed industry, and tiio improvoraent of hor agrioulturo through the help 

°*®mhrUnivorsity bos done o grant deal for teaching low, medicine, engineering, and 
VI but n^leoted so long a practical solution of tho country’s eoonomio problem, 

literature, nttention now. Education in oil its aspects should bo 

vff oA'^rreoted snUrvised, and controlled by tho University -and, as such, no branch 
f iMSng-— intolicctual, commercial, industrial, or economic — con be considered outside 

its province. 


Bhaitaohabyya, Sabidas. 


A.nninnn her nEriculturol, minerol, and industrial resources and teach 
Indio mart if gho is to advance. A barrenness of ; 


pes^at pJeSt ids m the way of these branches of learning. 


' prospect in theso 
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Biswas, Ciubit Chandba — Bompas, Tho Hon’ bio Mr. C. H. — Boeooaii, JirArADA- 
BinBAM — B osb, Bai CiiuniIjAL, Bahadur. 


Biswas, Chabu Ciiandba. 

I have the following suggestions to make in connection with the present attange- 
ments for law studies in the Calcutta UniTersity : — 

(а) I consider the time has boa? come when tho University should cease to teach 

law so much with reference to the profession : it should confine itself onl; 
to giving a training in tho general principles of law as a science, learing 
it to the High Court to institute special ezominations for regulating nUmia. 
sion to the profession, a degree in the University examination being, no 
doubt, a necessary pr^minary qualification. 

(б) Simultaneous study for both the master’s degree and the degree in law should 

be ^scontinued, or at any rate permitted under special conditions which 
would ensure proper study in either department. 

(o) It may also bo considered how far attendance at lectures should be made com. 
pulsory for law students. Under the present regulations, a student may 
take the maater’s degree as a non-collcgiato student at the end of three 
years hrom graduation, though by ottonding a course of instruction in the 
University he may obtain the degree in two years. I think a aunilar rule* 
might be made in the caso of low students. 


Bompas, The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. 

It seems natural that universities in India should become great centres of Oriental 
learning : thcro is boundless scope for S^y and research in tho past, the present, and the 
future of Asia. Tho Caloutta University certainly cannot claim to be one of the great 
centres of Oriental learning. Tho impact of Western learning on India was so startling 
that it was natural that for a long timo all education should bo centred on it. I do not 
think that this can in tho long run bo wliolcsomo, and it is timo that learning in India 
began to dovolopc on indopendont lines. 


Bobooah, Jnanadabhibam. 

I have already said that a dogreo in agriculture Aroiild bo of benefit to onr students 
— commeroial and technical education should also bo given and degrees also should be 
conferred. 

In addition, our Oriontal B 3 ' 8 tomB of mcdicino — tho ayurvedic and tho Jiakimi ^sterns 
— should receive proper recognition from our universities. They have been neglected— 
as a result, theso useful sj’stems Iiavo fallen into desuetude. Hven tbo Occidental and 
tho comparatively now system of homoeopathy rcccivo better treatment -from the public ^ ' 
than our old sj'stem as directed by tho Ayurvedas. It is simply because there is no pro* > 
per institution where tho Aynrv^a can bo properly Iccmt. If the University were to ' 
take this system up it would receive a soientific polish under modern principles and it 
will meet our present-day requirements. It is indeed a pleasing sign that eminent doc> 
tors Itave taken to prescribing Maharadhwafj. India is full of herbs, and the Bengal 
Chemioal'and Fharmaceutioal Works, under the able leadership ol Dr. P. C. Bay, are doing 
a groat deal of good work in this direction by preparing medicines with our own dings. 
Recognition by the University will lift this most valuable system from its present Men 
state. The University could confer doctor’s degrees in ayurvedic and hakimi systems 
of medioine. It is a pleasing sign of tho times that some of the doctors from the Medical 
College, Calcutta, are taking to tho ayurvedic system of treatment. 


Bose, Eai OHUirii.AE,.Ba]iadur. 

The following arc some of the callings and professions necessary for service to, and 
the advancement of, India for which a high degree of training is required z — 

(a) Teaching. 
lb) Agriculture. 
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QCESTIOJ! 6. 


BoTiiER, E. J. — contd. — CAsrcnox, 31. B. 


done for India than in the furthoranco of bcientifio cniiuiri' into the problems of pLmt 
and animal life in all dircotiona, but more particularly in tho-« which may help to cin- 
cidato tho special problems of tropical biology. 

In this tho Universitj’ can take a iwomincnt part. TJic greater f)ortiun of the botanicdl 
research which is at present being done in India is in tho 1100(1-1 of ofTicidl workers wbovi 
dntics prcclndo tUoir devoting fiuffioicnt attention to tho loss ditcclly useful side oi ihs 
Beionco. Indm is very bnch-Viard in til® study oi bvdVogy, oxcept sntii ns is cnTiiod on by 
the oiRoers of a fow Government departments who deal chiefly with its economic aspects. 
It was obviously noecs<ary for Oovemmont to make special arrangements for applied 
Boienco sshen creating tho ngriculturnl and other Bimilar department', bvit the paradosical 
aiscrtion has been quoted in the Final Report of Ibo Commission on University Education 
in Loudon. 1913i p.ii‘ngraph 76, that “ Tho value of nny study varies inversely uitli its 
xisofnlnoss ”, and one may at nny rate endorse tho more detaUed criticism of the standard 
of utility quoted from RiriV. Raleigh in tho ssamc section of the report. Tho University 
will bo more useful to workera in applied soionco if it lakes a broad view of pure science 
as the foundation on wliiob all utilitarian progress must be based before it jilcdges its 
resources in the direct oncouragomont of tcchnologionl studiO'. 

Holntivcly little biological work of high quality has hitherto come from the iinivVrs- 
ifcios in India. For instartoe, moat oconomio botanists m Indi.i would agree that the 
comparative neglect of the study’ of tropical vegot.'ible physiology is a severe liindranco 
to their work. Tho htudy' of plants ns plants, and not because ILoy happen to be useful 
to man, is ns much required in India ns in Europe, and we nro, imFortunatcly, not able to 
r aly on tho validity of conclusions drawn from obsen'ations and experience under Western 
conditions. Economic biologists in more advanced countries in Europe .and America 
receive a steady stream of information on fundamental biological problems and have 
eontinuahy new light thrown on their diincultics in nil directions by publications in pure ^ 
rcionco, a largo proportion of which originnto in tho university laboratories. 

I, thcrc^ro, suggest that a most important function of the University should be to make 
provision for the study of tropical biology, .and to cnileavdur by every monii' in its iioncr 
to turn tho attention of its staff and etudonts to the special needs of India for a more 
accurate knoulodgo of tho priuoipics oii-wbicb should ultimately be based tho develop- 
ment of its agricultnrnl resources. While nil branches of biology should eventually bo 
provided for it might bo .advisable, so long as the facilities of tho Univcr.'ity are limited, 
to make early provision for those for which there is already’ a definite demand. Such 
0 i 6 yAwnti ■phyutalogs, ovyptogamc Ijotaivy’, entuivwih^y, awl the Ukfe nii»W ho 
selected for special assistauoo by’ tbo foundation of clmir.s, lectureships and post-gradu.ato 
research bcholarships or studentships. But it is important that these should be dealt 
with ns branches of pure, and not applied, biology, and, since it is a knowledge of aninwl 
and plant life under tropical conditions that is required, there need bo no hesitation in 
making a start in any’ branch whatever of biology in which there arc available workers 
who have shown a special aptitude in that brnnoh. 

It is nothing less than qstonisliing that in n largo university’, in the fir-t city in India, 
there should bo no school of biology, no properly’ equipped university’ g.irilon lot 
botanical studies, and not even (at any’ rate until very’ recently) any whole-time 
professor of botany in any of the iiflilinted colleges. 


OiVMERON, M. B. 


The callings and jirofossions which are ncoossaty for service to, and the advance- 
ment of, India and for wliioli a high degree of training is roquired are largely the same os 
those required elsewhere, with tho exception, of course, of tho church. 

There are, first of all, the Govornment ssrvices in tlio exmutive and nil tho various 
administrative and expert deportments. These take a larger proportion of the more 
liighly eduoited thon in Great Britain owing to the general difference in the form of govern- 
ment. Traditionolly, Goverliment service has oven more prestige in India than in Great 
Britain. Its stability and the praspeot of steady’, almost automatic, progress which it 
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Camebok.M. B.-co7irf.-CHA^VA»Tr,BKAJAi^:^CHANDA, The Hon'bleJIr Kamst 
Ktoiab— Chattebjee, Tlio Hon’ble blr. A. 0. ^^Asinii 


• Ecopo for teobnologicnl institutes and for systematised courses of 

commerce, bankers’ assodations, and by »«- 
f essionnl societies and trade guilds of one land or another. Efficiency in fte labour S 
serves commerce and indnst^ is the most urgent need in India at the present time, and 
the most direct means of improvmg it will bo the best. Little good will come either to 
commwee and mdn^y or to the -universities by trying to improve that efficiency bv 

meansoitheinsntntionofnniversity courses of instmedon. ‘ 

With regard to agriculture in particular the most hopeful line of advance seems to be 
by way of the demonstration farm, agncnltural schools and agrioultural colleges granting 
their own diplomas and specialist courses in such admirable institutions as Pusa. A 
case for a univerdty course and degree in agriculture has 'yet to be mode out. I am 
inclined to tliiuk that the same holds for engineering though I admit more might be said 
for mclusion in this oase. 


On the whole, I see much advantage in anything that helps to correct the popular 
superstition that tlio 'Univerrity is a sort of Bniversal Provider or Whiteley’s to which 
everyone in want of a career must go. « 

The Renter the development of tedmolcgicol institutes or institutions for the special 
preparation of those taking up callings other than what are usually known as the “profes- 
sions ” the less will he the tendency to overcrowd tho University with those who have 
neither the will nor the capacity to study in the univirsity qiirit. . 

When the various teclinological institutions have done their work and supplied com- 
merce and industry with the efficient, well'instmoted, \i ell-trained labour which alone 
can lead to thdr exj-ansion then the question of a pursuit of these studies in tlie university 
spirit will arise. To raise it at present seems to me only to ornfuse the issues very 
seriously. ‘ 

Higher technological training and research can, meanwhile, he provided for in sneh 
institutions as Pusa, a developed Eoorkee, or a developed forest sohool at Ddira 3>un.. 


* ChAKHAVAETI, BltAJAliAL. 

X think a line should be drawn between intelleotual culture, pure and simple, 
and training necessary for callings and professions.^ The University ought, to 
confine its attention to pure intellectual culture leaving professional education to 
he taken care of by other bodies within^ whose e^iecial province it may lie. The 
resources of the University will not permit the taldng in hand of too many thin^: 
at the same time, branches of learning which have got a professional or commercial 
value would be bet^r managed by men who are actually engaged in those lines of 
work, - 


Chanda, The Hon’ble j\Ir. Kauini Kumar. 


Technology, commerce, and stuentific agricnlture, in addition to the existing 
faculties, should be provided for. Suitable poUoges for these subjects, with modd . 
farms attached to the college for scientific agrioulture, should be established. 


Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. 0. 

(o) Agriculture, including voterinaiy scienco and forestry. 

(6) Industries and muting. 

~(c) Commereo and shipping. 

(d) Engineering in all its branches. 

(c) Eduoetion and teaohmg. 

(f) Law and pubMo adnunistration. 

<g] Public work, including citizcnslup. , ‘ 

(ft) Art in difierent branches, mcludmg archmology and aroluteoture. 
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ClUTTEBJrC, lUjUXAXPi— COIlW. 


dellvorcd in opening the new rrts hnBflnig erected »t the Livcrpooi 'UniTCisitj-hedwcU 
on two topics npon wliioh, in Ivia opinion, o convec oi IccUwcs might be given. One vr .5 
the science of administration, whicli was becoming o science oi growing iuiporianceosing 
to the development among iia of local government. Administration was (lie snlijeci 
oi systematic lectures in the nnivmities pi Germany and America, and he did not see wliv 
it should not bo so in England nlso. As India is expected to have responsible goveni. 

nlL nAtAmAA aF » <1 m<S«* T 


TO say, isie GoiLuiuaiisguvcriiiiigi'uua'»3'amiu«iip|7uig, xiius was now becoming aiuiui^i 
a science. So far from being o mere matter of pioetice— a thing to be learned by going 
into an ofScc ond foiJowinginstraotions— there was no subject better fitted to engage the 
highest 2 'owcr> than that of modern eommatce. The ptoblsmo of iabonr and wages of 
trade orga^sations and strikea or of tariffs, acre questions of tremendons difficulty, 
and becoming so much more complicated every day that they reqnired the ablest raimii 
to grapple with them. As there ought to be great industrial development in India after 
the war, our universities and colleges should teach all these subjects. 

1 have already said that wo in India require ali the main calh'ngs and professioM which 
/lie taSoavd in civSis^ countries generaily ond, consequently, wo ai^o requite the Iimh 
of education w hioh provide preparation for them. For Bengal 1 unuld name partieulai ly 
■ agriculture (with special reference to rice, jute, cotton, sugarcane, ten, rnbber, oil-scctH 
horticulture, the dairy industr}-, and market gardening), forestry, economic botany (uith 
partieulai reference to medicinal plants, pharmacy, the paper industry, etc.), mmmg, 
engineering, and motalimgy, commeteo (including commercial and econo^e gregraphy). 
applied chemistry and navigation, naval engineering anti shipbmldmg. How '‘“P^ 

. these last three are for Brdia (meluding Bengal) mil appear from the followng e.vtme s 
frmn an article' contributed by the Into Mr, G. V, Joshi, a well-knorra Indian pubbent 
and economist; to the Modern Semew for Bebtuaiy, lOOS •.— 

"Wo iiave no shipping of out own of the newer pattern— no saili^ vessels 
RtcamsUips-availoblo for sea service. The rcsull is, that the transport wc have 
delusively to depend on in our infereonrse with eoimtnes ov'ersea is 
Sinu a^ the nrioe we have to pay for such foreign aid is on a rough estimate about 

world— presenting a sad soeno of desolation^ a * JM 


rid— presenting a sad soeno of dtw«‘’0" and girls. Baitiling 

On the side of culture I insist on ad W mi, p tjnivcisity need not control Uwm, 

3 reidptiire are already teught in schools Jho^Urine^^^^^^^^ ^ 

wehiteeturo may bo taught eitbw m thew s ^ ^ ^ 

Pould insist ica‘ion in malhenmtics. science, engmeermg, 

,f its own, and m imccssarj w ^ Je-hnoloav and craitemnnship. 

1 would desire very „ .. to 



,d of harmony ‘'“'l^®''.'‘i’^2ae marW us to think and say there is no lung in tl «• 

ite, matevcrumpatMriopnd i,(oretu^usnig 

ithet ancient classical htmt^ ^IfeJUbed by artistic form and emo lonal appeal. 

^teraturo in the sense of J. i,p failed literature in this sense. It 
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CIIATTEIUEE, Rai Bahadur Sabat Chandba— con/d.— Ohajtejwee, Satis CiiAirnBA- 

CnATTEnJEE, SuKm KuMAE— C lIATTEBJI, MonDil IIOHAK. 


( 9 ) Civili nochanioal, olootrioal, and inarino cnginooring. ^ 

(/<) Toaohing. 

(*■) Lawt 
{j) Medicine. 

{1) Sanitary Boienoc. 

(l) Literature. 

(m) Archtcology and history. 

(h) Economics. 

Only in connection with law, medicine, and civil engineering. Hie other branches 
of study enumerated above have so far been loft alone. 

The University should provide for all these studies. 


Ohattebjee, Satis Chandba. 

For the advancement of India there should ho, in addition to purely academical edu- 
cation, an extensive training in medicine, practical hygienics, law, practical economics, . 
applied soionco, and technology (including agriculture, engineering, commerce, manu- 
facture, and other industries). It is also desirable to have different centres of education 
for training in matters of raaiiagcmont and of scientific guidance and research. To these 
wo may also add military training, it being understood that Indians are now freely admit- 
'ted to military rank. ^ 

These requirements of India are at present but partially met by the University. The 
University should moot them all ; and this is possible, though not quite practicable, under 
,tho present oircurastanccs. 


Chattebjbb, Sunih Kumak. 

India being primarily a great agrionltural country agricultural training in its 
olomontary, secondary, and bigber stages should be made accessible to all who may desire 
it. The University at present does nothiifg in this direction, and Government very 
little. A great deal may bo done by promoting higher agricultural training and higher 
agricultural research. 

Apart from agriculture the following are among the callings and professions necessary 
for the service of Lidia, as of any other country : — commerce, technology, electrical, 
moohanioal, and civil engineering, mining and forestry, medicine, army and navy, and law. 
Of these there is provision for law and, to a certain extent, for medicine and engineering, 
in the University. The demand for the wider expansion of instruction in medicine and 
engineering is very great, and should receive immediate attention. The University 
■should toko up the question of commercial and technological, as well as agricultu^. 
education in right earnest. Naval and military colleges for Indian youths may be left 
to GovommentT hut iho University may impart some elementary military training as a 
preliminary to admission into aiesocoUegos when they are opened, in addition to making 
phvsioil education and mflitary drill eompulsery for all its stadents. The culture of the 
fine arts (music and painting) should also be promoted by the University. 


Chatterji, Mohini Mohan. 


The ereatest obstacles to India’s progress ore religious animosity, segregation into 
clnssos--notneoessorilyoasto9-^ond ooonomio backwardness. Barren intelleotualify is 
now invested with false respectability, judged by a purely eommeroial standard. The 
caHinc most needed is that of toaohors, capable of impart^ the conviction that temporal 
xrelfaro is not opposed to religion, that req?ect for the ^gion of othew is not disloyalty 
to one's own, that a country’s progress is impossible without amity and concord among its 
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foci:--, S. W-— f<»vj (iNTO.v, Tlii‘ llou’li'i 


Jlr. . 1 . 1 M.i'., Ui. i‘. r,. 


Cocks, S. -W'. 

liulii /< /ii uf liijilil.V tr.iiiic*! riipilictTs- clicmiits, I'lcctiicmiis Jnmeralog'-ls, 
nictAllurpbt', npiK'iilMitiil", niitl d'lCtors Mm und litci.iltin* >rcui to Litre alrudy 
fiifinpLnttr.ti’iioiiftirtlienver.ipcstmlciil. J( Uiii nil In, meins of imrenixl applied R'icnce 
ill ii Iier iipttl ii }*rc;tl< -I. Her reqnirrmentH do mil I'l'oiii to me to differ preatly in kind 
from lliii'-e of (Ireai Jliitaiii except llint, ns eonimeice nnd tiiiinufnctiirinp industries arc 
ill liiifu still titi'ledelopeil, tlic minil>ct of liiplily tniiiicd pi.iclic.il men that could be 
nli'orliisl Ly Midi ituIiistncM niitiually IS m pirsriit aiimll. uliile in .-icrricultiirc tlicrc n 
iciotit for-nimnsi iiiiliniiled niiiiibrni of iiicn Hith f-eientilie li.iiniiip. The lirnt oilier 
ticti|le is li'iitevLr. tocs.'irdi {ihdo‘npliy oiid ^pet■ullllol^ r.itlier lli.tii townids pliyeical 
ilr. eat e Olid re’etrcli. It is the altitude, in fart, of JLirope liefoie ilie Jteiiiiis-.ince. Tli • 
liisiori of IiMiiiiiip ill Jiurope ilious that a clianpc of |ioinl of vie« merely, and not n 
clni't-’e of mi are is iiivotied in the conicr-ion of a pr<)ple from ali'ln’Ct spcsmlntion to 
M'ieiililie ri-eirdi. anil there is no rco'-ori to siippo-e tli.il InJiiiis Mould prove IciS> 
u<lipmlili»tli.in liiirope.iiis. 


UovKitsTON, Tlie Ilon’blc ilr. J. G. 


llie c.illiliS'i ntid professions Mhich arc most iiceessarr for service to, and the 
f.(lv.siici‘nunt c.f, India and for which n higli degree of framing is required for those 
wlio are io tsl:e the lend in tlioin arc ngricuUuro, commerce, engineering, medicine, 
nuU cdiicalion. Wmt tlio University mainly trains f 6 r at present is Government 
senicoc law, and clerical einjiloyment. Some piovision is, of course, made for the 
Miliiicfs emniierated in the first aont'aice of this nnsMor, but it lias so far succeeded 
rnly to a Very inoderale extent in nltneeting the right elne.s of rtudenl or meptinK 
llie requiremenfs of the country. Liloroiy, linguistic, and nhilosopUio traditions 
of cuiliiro are sfill dominant and mnltc a far RTcnter appeal to the majority of 


hstli te.schers and students in the Giiivcrsity.- Tlic incre.ising pressure, howover, 

t sMfnvnnl rvnnriWlATlft. flR 



irt wKKnotc the rimnpo nntl piiould provide, so fnr a*; fuiule alIo\r, tbo nccesEnrj 
(eaeliinp and equipment, lliit it cannot proeeed too rapidly; its progress must 
born time «itli. not outsfrip, the developments produced Tiy tlio forces mcntioni^ 
above -'s the peiieinl eirennistniices, pqiecmlly those in the social mid economic 
S-res. change, the Uniiorsity should li' able to neenmmodato itself to tlio new 
tliniiireliionls, but such ndjuslinent must bo gradual ami continuous, not pyomnluro 
and spasmodic. Ilepnrd to netual feels and cxi=liiip conditions naisl not be lost 
sight of in iho promotion of ideal schomrs for a inoio oi le.*.. si'iomiry future. 


CrELis, Dr. C. E. 


Tlio more inf clleol uni el.ssws ill India have a natural aptitude for .the pursuit of 
mire knoMirdpo divorced from its applications. Tliey nrc iil..o rupilde of a liigli depree 
f irainiiu' in feclmieal piirMiits, thonph hy haliil less inchiuHl to ilie.se. Tiie trainins 
ff red to'llicm lias been for tlie most iwrt that nliich is in .leioid.mco Milh their natiiniT 


"it. ndvnncomcnt of scliolarsliip presents no gic.-il diffiridtics except so far as it is 
ndeiil m' ecoiinmio advance. If i.s less dependent on economic ndvaiico tlmn in 
„ count riesl)cc.iuso of tho simpler habit a of life. 

* Orp.'mi’®*'*® of npriciillmnl, industrial, ami. technical undcri.aking.. Mould bo of service 

'^wcsuiein.ind for miivcrsily education, even by tbosc not mcH qualified to profit 
'i.J.ipi.. duo to file fact that this is tlic only M-ay in Mjiiili .an nnifiitious pcisori 
'/iopcTsU- advancement in life by training. ' 
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Das Gupta, Hem Chandra — conli , — ^Das Gupta, Kabuka ILakta — ^De, Hab Mobdk— 
De, Satisohakdra— De, SusniL Kumar. 


^ibpur is of^ted only in civil engbeering and, thougli the regulations provide for 
mechanical and electrical engineering and also foe mining engineering, no efioit has hither* 
to been made to impart education in these branches by the University or by Govern- 
ment or by any private body, though at the Civil Engineering College at Sibpur there is 
■an apprentice department o^eting the courses of the joint technical examination hoard 
in civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering up to the upper subordinate standard, 
and mining for Government diploma in the principles of mining. There is a great demand 
in the country not only for civil engineers, but also for mechanical, deotrioal, and 
mining engineers, end these nuclei of the Civil Engineering College at Sibpm; shoidd be 
developed to the University standard. 

It is the opinion of eompetent authorities that the numbm; of qualified medical men 
is proportionately small, and 1 think that, even with the present arrangement and accom- 
modation, a larger number of qualified men can be turned out by the University if the 
Medical College does not take upon itself the teaching of snoh subjects as phjmics, chemistry, 
botany, zoology, and physiology, but leaves these subjects to be dealt with by colleges 
affiliated in pure science. 


Das Gupta, Kasuna Kanta. 

A high university qualifioation is required for service to, and advancement of, India 
in almost all departments of service and professions. The following appear to me promi- 
aent 

(a) The judicial and executive services 

(b) Accounts departments. 

(e) Higher appointments in the excise, police, agricultural, forest and salt depart, 
meats. 

(d) Law. 

(e) Medical and veterinany departments. 

(/) En^eoring' department. 

(or) Higher grade clerkships. 

(A) Teaehersbips in schools and colleges, and the inspectorate of the Educational 
Department. 


De, Hab Mohun. 

Engineering, _ mining, agriculture, law, medioine, and coznmeroial science would 
be of great service to the advancement of India. 


De, Satisohandba. 

Those in which the latent material wealth of India may he utilised. The Univers- 
ity of Calcutta has hitherto paid very little attention to this topic. ‘ 


De, Sushil Eumab. 

The special pursuits which are necessary for service to, and the advancement of, the 
•country, and for which a liigh degree of training is necessary but not given by Iho 
Univerrity, are those relating to commerce, technology, and agriculture. To these some 
-may add sanitation and practical economics, with special reference to the present 
•condition of the country. 

The necessity for systematic training in these subjects, in view of the pressing needs 
And requirements of the country, cannot Jbe exaggerated. The growing economic distress 
of the Bengali middle class gentlemen, the chronic overorowding of professions and ser- 
vices, the congestion in colleges in the absence of openings in other directions, and the ^ 
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])’Sor/\, P. fi. — ro'tW. — Dc^^^ H. (!. — I)L’^M( i,ii r. Ilonvre b. 


to take teacliiiif; ns one of tlio optional Fiibjoots for tlio ll.A. Je^roo vx.aiiiiitation. 'As 
Indio is nclt in ininowl, forest, nnd other natural resources departments of 8111(1}: conno jteJ 
thcross-ith should bo specially dovolo{icd. Eslension and publication may also bo ndiloil. 
At present, soiouce is tnuiihtiu the some way ns luntlienintirs, {.e,, ns n nionns of trainin" 
tho mind. Similnily, subjects such ns pcononiics, political ^ciellce, commerce, etc.’ 
are too tUoorotioal. Tho natural tendenoy of tho Indian mind being intto..pectivr, 
methods of study likely to bo ft corieotivo to this Imbit seem to he very ne(e»s.vry. 

As it is primarily through men trained in the Univer-ity thnt ideas of progress coulil 
be mndo gonoral it is one of the ilot duties of Indian iiniver-.ifies for some time not to 
giro so mueii promineneo to eultur.al. ns to f<cieati|ic and profc'>-ional, Htiidics. Popular- 
isation of knowledge is at present more important than icse.ireli. The latter is bound 
to come uhen tho Univereitj' lias produced n good body of thoroughly (r>iin£d men. For 
tho present, more attention may bo paid topopiiinri-ntion of knowledge firm to research. 


Duxx, S. G.' 

Wliile it is true of India, ns of other countries, that unirersity (‘ducation is ncces<-aty 
in the interests of ouUure nnd of tho Iiighcst life, yet the position lias to bo faced thnt the 
majority of Indian iindorgMduafes seek that education in order thnt they may obtain, 
by means of its icsnlts, a better financial position thnn they siould otherwise cspect. At 
])rc3cnt, these results may bo summed up in the mere title of llio degree ; tlio B.A. 
has ft grenter market rnliio because ho jics'C'-es a degree, not bccaiiso ho is » better tmined 
or more educated man ; results ace n])i>.arcnt rather thnn real. Tho first u^scntinl is to 
take ftway from tho degree its chnraetor us a passport for service. Govcinment t-hould 
have its own o.vnminalions, graded according to its needs. 'Jho best men srill still go 
to the UniTCKity but they will go to it with n clifforcnt motive, to iiicrca-c their laow- 
ledge nnd efficiency in their profession, not to obl.'iin entrance into thnt protcssion. Tho 
University will bo able to concentrate on it-, proper work, disintcre-ted learning, nnd re- 
search. 

It must also bo remembered that India is in a much lower stage ol development com- 
mercially nnd industrially tlinn Western countries. It needs men to develop its commerce 
and industries ; it needs pcientific research, on the one linnd, nnd practical training on 
the other, Tho univcrsitica sliauld provide for the first ; special institutions gronting 
diplomas equal in prestige to university dcgreci .should provide for the second. The 
present training in acienco given by the universities provides for ncitlicr; the majority 
of those who avail tlicmsolvcs of it regard it iiiorcly ns a inc.-ius of obtaining a degree ; 
they do not oontomphito making use of the training in their future life, nnd, in practice, 
enter a profession for which it is not apccinlly needed. 

Unfortunately, tlio demand for a training in science, either for its own sako or as a 
prclinunary to an industrial career, has not yet arisen ; when it docs arise tlio universities 
will have to meet it. They can he&t do so in tlio manner described above ; tlioy should 
not compete with tlio tcclmologicnl institution, but they sliould encourage it by feeding 
its staff with men who Know tlicoty as well ns jiractico, and by completing its practical 
instruction with further research for those capable of it. ' 

For tho professions which at present exist tlic iinivorsilios are adequate if llicir rc- 
nourocs are imiwovcd nnd fitly eraploj-cd. 


'bu^'I;IOLnT, IIoitACE B, 


I name only a few: — 
(«) Agricuitiire. 

(4) Chemistry. 

(c) Education. 

\<1) Engineering. 
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QUESTION 6. 


Dutt, P. N. — eontd. — Dutt, Kebati Parian. 


sooioUy or pecnniarily in tlie least. 1 put a rdativo of mine into the Electrical Depart* 
mont some seren or eight years ago on Bs. 16 (£1) per month simply because his 
ednoation tras so ddective that be 'was not good for any post of equal pay in any other 
department. He i. now drawing Rs. 76 (£5) per month, a salary which, 1 believe, ■will 
excite the envy of many of our M. A's. His poor education has saved Irim from the fate 
of being a clerk on much less pay. I request the University of Caloutta to take these 
matters in hand, as it is the only way by which it can prevent the flow of our university 
men to those professions whioh from overcrowding have become 'unromunerativo. 
Besides, the cheaper Indian agency will help very materially in developing the natural 
resources of the country on a much greater scale and thus add to the national wealth 
and prosperity. ' 


Dutt, Bebati Baman. 


India is eternally the land of arya ritJtis and munis, of the lhaJttas and sanyasis, 
of pandits and pilgrims, and thus their idealism, deep faith, excruoiating self-sacrifice, and 
quest of knowledge and truth are ingrate in every drop of our blood. Spiritual philosophy, 
oommunion with the Great One above and around in every path of life, are our essential 
oWaoteristiGS. With this domination of the Brahminio or Mullaio spirit there are the 
three other professions of the lania (merchant), the bahtibir (the armed fighter), and the 
sudra (the servant). Brahminism is India’s past and India’s prideiand India’s blood and 
Inca’s food. If In^a proposes to advance to-day upon the array of all the nations of 
the world it must be through her idealism and spiritualism. It was thus that Bidia 
became known in recent ages through the spiritual transparence of a sinyari in the 
West, through the idealistic poetry and natural philosophy of Rabindra Nath Tagore 
and Jagadish Chandra. This is India’s speciality, and no university in India 'will attain 
its highest mission if it did not advance this spirit in ns. India can claim to bo the 
teacher of the world and it is this profession of selfless teaching, selfless propagation of 
knowledge and truth, and the offer of blessings of the One above, that our Univorsiiy 
should train us in. There is a huge mass of ignorance in India, ignorance in the 
world abroad about Didia, and if our Universily supplied teachers alone for fi^ 
years more we shall find them employment in our schools, ioUa, and mahtahs. H 
bricks and mortar were wanting let schools grow beneath the banian tree, upon the 
yard of a cottage low in the country afar. The University proposes to give tiie hipest 
training of self, and I 'would urge that the training must consist partly of a coarse 
in theology. 

As the University should supply teachers for our own land it should further supply 
men who can expound our hereditary teachings to the West. I have already said how I 
expect the University to have a faculty of interchange, and post-graduate students 'will 
be encouraged 'under an able staff of men attached to the University press to publish books 
on Indian specialities. Honorary degrees should be granted upon the compilation of 
these books, and a student -will thus acquire a habit through life. ' The English student 
may think of going to Africa to shoot the tiger, to Columbia to dig for gold, to fight the 
smaller man and unfurl his sail on the seas, but I, an Indian, think of, nay, dream of, 
taming the tiger and touching the golden threads of the human heart. 

Next to the above comes the profession of law for we have not only to plead our noigh- 
bour’s'iight before a neighbour’s bench for the petty 'twig of a 'tree, but wo have got to plead 
our rights before the bar of humanity, before our Imperial Father, at whoso door wo 
all stand as citizens of a great civilisation, a great Empire. An Indian university should . 
train us thus efficiently in law and political economy and political philosophy. 

There are the other professions of agrioulture, commerce, and industries to make 'us 
self-contained and self-supporting as a nation, and the University should train us in all 
those professions. There can be no limitation on the scope of a university’s work, except 
that of funds, for a univertity is the organisation of society’s talents and, as such, it 
must give us all that is best and highest in our Universe. All beauty, finish, romance, 
joy, and activity we expect to spring from the University, 
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QUEsmos 6. 


GnosE, Sir Rash Rb.’caiiy— co«///.— Onosn, R.hal liujS'onA— Gicoaic, Rai Haekaih 
Baiindur~Giiosii. I’liATiiSDUAKATii. 


uianufAciuriiig country. It aliould bo the duty of the University to assist in 
the dorcloiimcnt of tlic.se resources and possibilities by imparting a Iiigii degree 
of training on up-to-date scientific lines in applied science and twbnologr 
(including sucii departments ns engineering, agriculture, and eommercbl 
science). 

{b) ilililar!/ an^ n'/irtl . — Tlie Unirersity oiigbl to help in this matter by reqaitbg 
every student wlio piiasos througit it to undergo a course of military training. 
I assume (Imt tlic higher ranks of the army vrill be thrown open more largely 
to our young men. 

(f) Spiritual and throloyicaL—’Eho University should assume greater responsibility 
than now for the imparting of moral and adigious instruction. In particohr, 
it sliould encourage and foster the study and publication of the sacred boolia 
of the country. 


GlIOSU, Bim.VL CH.\^DRA. 

Tho greatest need of India to-day is the spread of Bcicntific and tcchnologicai 
knowledge, with spccrnl reference to agriculture, forestry, dairy farming, nndthcclc- 
monts of sanitation niid hygiene. In the Targe towns there is a great demand for srorkers 
tritb n knowledgo of mechanical and dcctrical engineering. 

All these buhjects have been i-o tat utterly neglected at Indian umversitics: Techno. 
logical and agricultural studies arc oven of greater importance tlian commercial subjects. 
It is of the greatest importance that our Univcr«lty~nnd sister universities— should be 
helped by Government and the wealthy to push on with their whemes for tho advance- 
ment of sucli studies. 


Giiosn, Bai Harin'ath, Bahadur. 

Amongst others, doctors, sauitorlons of both sexes, technologists of high snd 
cQioicnt training, ore very ncccssafy for scrvico to, and tho odvancoment of, India. 
An educational policy intended for n liigli degree of training on sucli ntilitannn 
lines need not, on principle, bo subordinated to any qiccial needs or traditions, etc., 
of India. Any talk of special needs or traditions, etc., ronUy appear to bo quefr 
tions of practic.al adaptability of tho knowledgo gained by such lugli training. I 
vouturo to liopo that men thus trained would scarcely find any difficulty in 
applying their knon-lcclgo in practico in India and, if required, elsewhere, provided 
the ccouomic and other fncilitios which this adaptability involves bo given tlicre 
ond they themselves take pains to make a good preliminary eurvey (in all ite rolations) 
of tho work which they might ho called upon to do. 

Tho University docs meet tho requirements of high training to some extent by 
domanding an approved course of training and by examinations before adiniMion to 
n degreo. Tho University might take it all upon itself to think out nud see to 
improving and introducing anew means ond methods to secure belter efficient^. 


Ghosh, PaA.NixDRAXATH. 

The callings and professions which require a high degree of training are ns follows t— 

(а) Legal profession. 

(б) Medical profession. ^ 

(c) Engineering profession. 

(d) Teaching profession. 

(c) Commercial profession. 

(b) There is still a very great demand for people who have really a high degreo of 
training. Tho ideas of sanitation arc but imncrfcctly understood by the 
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QUESTION 6. 


Gnosit riusiKDnANATii— OostMMi, Bhaoabat Kumab, Snstri— G oswam, 
’ BiDHODinrsiiAN-GBAy, «r. J. HEsny. 


fmilt is entirely to be 1 «m 1 at tbc iloor of tlic people of Bengal noco ngliody 
keens them back from doing srlint llie Jfnrwnris are doing. Tlic reason fa 
more deepsented. Bengal, the land of ramindars and nristocrats, mnji 
held commercial oeenpation at n diseoiint. Pcoplo in general wU consiner 
a man in the legal profession ns occupj-ing the most honourable position 
whereas a much more qimliticd man in the commercial Imo m sure to le 
looked down upon. Of late this tendency is gradually clinnpng. _ 

It lies within the scop o of the University to diroet the flovr of info"*®®')'® 
direction hy impressing its hall-mark on llio profession, _ ■which wui ju^i 
direct the cncrcies of onr atiidcnt.s info frcdi rlianncls and fnreish 
opportunities for tlio opening up of their Intellect. The false alarm wm 
has been raised by some nlioiit the inordinate number of passes 
are anxious about the future outlet of this energy "ill 1^® grounalcss. 
now stands, the hulk of the university produels arc l''*"scnng alter sc 
which is difTiciilt for Government to provide, and still more difficult tor 
candidates to scctiro from European firms. 


Goswami, Bhagabat Komak, Sastri. 

* » 

India is pre-eminently nn agricultural country and agricultural 
professions oro, of course, of primary importance. But for a nation ..a 

pre.ssuro of modern " comracreial ” civfltMxtion, industrial and commercial cduc 
callings are no less necessary. are 

The University must expand in nil these directions ns soon as the ptclimm 
forthcoming, as o.vplamed in my answers to questions 1 and 4. 


Goswami, Bni Sahib BiDntJBHUSHAN, 

Sucli callings or professions as are calciilotwl to dovclop the 
the country, t*., agriculture, raining, spinuing, weaving, manufacturrag oi : 
of iron and other metals, enamelling, pottery, etc., stand in need of nemg 
in the ourrioulum of the studies of the University for they are nceoamry tor 
prosperity and advancement of India. I think that a high degree of traimns . 
in these forms of industry for without good training tlio ohildren of tne -oii 
able to compote successfully uitli the pcoplo of other civilised in thesa 

The Univowity will bo justified in making provision for imparting instro j 

subjects up to a certain high standard for such a course would open up » 
largo mass of the population of the country for earning their livelihood. 


Gbat, Dx. J. Henry. 

These callings or professions arc, in the order of importance, as . 

(a) The sciences 'that uill make for the material Advanoomont fndastry 

(tgrieullurc — and allied branches, such ns forestry and ^ 

— engineering and the development of the natural tesou 
(h) Mcdicino. 

(c) Teaching. 

Atprejon;. none of these are adequ;^^^^^^ 


Ah ^aVOVAAVf AAWAAW vr* VUVCW w , ntf«« 

low, and I consider that they should bo fostered by 'the Univor y 
.various Gorcrumont aopArtments. A 


VUTJUUS «u»i:riixuui.e u^ihu closo relation sliouW 

addition to adequate equipment, a permanent staff would bo odvantogoous, ospeciauy 

with reference to medicine. 
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QUESTIOU 6. 


GiTi’TA, IT>i£S CnANDBA— co»/(/. — H aldau. Umes CiiAKsnA, — H azka, Jooexsba Katii 

— ^Hossahi. Waiied. 


As to tho lattor part of tho first parograph of this question I am unablo to give an; 
reply as I nm not ecquainted with the requirements of other regions and of Great 
Britain, but I ‘consider that some degree of military rnd naval training ought to b« 
given to Indian students and ttiey will gladly accept this and very soon will adapt 
thomsolvcB to such training as tho students of Great Britain. 

As to tho second paragraph of tiiis question I am of opinion thot at the beginning 
the University ought to take charge of nil sorts of education mentioned above. 


HALDiUi, Umes Cuaxdba. 

(a) Tho true advancement of a country depends uiwn two factors, purMy intellect- 

ual progress and commercial progress. Hence, tho University should provide 
for the training necessary for tho development of tho dilTcront branohes of industry 
and commcrco such ns mechanical, electrical, and mining engineering, applied 
chemistry, in nil tho branches, (sjsccially metallurgy, dyes, both synthetic and 
Tcgotablc, pharmacy, agriculture (to meet tho roqiiircmonts of Indians and 
Indian industries), naval engineering, and sliip building. 

(b) Medioino ; both Western and Eastern (Hindu and Muhammadan systems). 

(c) Pedagogy. 

(d) Law. 

Schools and colleges of ngricuHuro and commerce should bo established and degrees 
and diplomas in thoso subjects instituted. 


.Hazra, 3 [ooe kpra Nath. 

A high degree of training in mocimnioal and olcctrical onginecring, technology, 
commoreinl scioneo, mineralogy, agriculture, and medical and s.-initary science should 
bo given so that young Indians trained in this country may stand on an equal footins 
with men trained in a foreign country, and there may bo no need for sending tliom. abroad 
for siioh training. This will largely increase the number of siioli liiglily trained men in 
this country. This will bring nbouta rapid development in tho resourees of the country. 

In England agriculture is not so necessary, but in India, which has vast resources for 
acriculturo ond where men from ages long gone by practically live upon it, this should 
be given tho first importance. After ngricnlturo, applied sciences, which uill_ help the 
people in manufacturing the yaw products that are vorious in kind and abundant in quanti- 
ty, into useful articles of daily use, should bo considered nc.vt of importance. In England 
eommcroial training is absolutely necessary. A small country like England may not 
possess natural resources for tho development of all sorts of industry. But, generally 
speaking, this is not true of India. Still a good training in tho two departments mentioned 
above is specially called for at the present time, and will have to encounter but very little 
practical ^fBculty. 


Hossain, Wahed, 

This question, I submit, is too broad to bo answered witliin a short space. ' Bo fat as 
Indian univerrities are concerned it i? submitted tlint they do not give any training to 
our young men so as to fit them for various avocations of life, except perhaps for law, 
mediofne, engineering, and teaching. Tlio present system of univerrity education im- 
parts theoretical knowledge and hook learning, but docs not give practical training. This 
aspect of tho question has been dealt uitii in n speech cf mine, and I respectfully 
invite tho attention of tho Commissioners to the following : — 

*' There is anotiicr aspect of the question which demands-scrions attention. We have 
already a crowd of cdncatcd young men for w horn tlio State cannot find stiitablo occupation. 
How, if schools and colleges be started for special training in trade and industry, and these 
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QuianoN 6. 


Hossaik, Wahcd— con^A— KObAiti, Tfarllon'bloMinii MviUiOUV Fakli, E lian Vabadur 

— ^HVDAiti, M. A. N, 


more nttention fo the requirements ot life, Now, (be Cnicutta Univeretty being of tie 
old typo does not aatiafy the reqiiircmcntR of our country. If it is remodelled ca 
modern lines, or n university of tlio modem typo ho catnblislicd, it n-ill be within its 
province to meet tlio requirements of tnoderti India. It can now hardly bo contended on 
tliofnco of tbofnci of niint tlio nnireraities of the modem type are doing elscvvhcre that 
n particular bmncli of study, or a pnrtioular Imining on n special subject, docs not come 
williin tlie province of the University. 

So far as Ilengal and Assam arc eoncemed w o find that tlic majority of the people 
is engaged in various callings (amongst which cultivation and plantation are the elite!) 
Biieli ns tlic cultivation of paddy, jute. tea. (lototo, toli.'icro, etc. Ifcnce, ngrieiiltum in its 
Roveml nspeol.s require* sciantifio training. I'lio country is also intersected by 
inniimcniblc rivers and mnnls; lienee, pisciculture nbo requires training. Scngalalso 
supplies .sailors and sen faring men. geneniHy railed fa»b«r, for whom special training 
is ciseiitlally nocde<l. \Vo have quite n race of mechanics of the old type especially 
engaged in lioat making and Miip Imilding. ^Vitllin n year or two. owing to the exigency 
of thou nr, Indian meelinnies and artisans have largely been cmployeel in building ships 
and steamers in various doehyards ot thceomilr}’. IninyrcccntlourtoOiittagongl 
Irnrncd tiint tuo Mcniners lind recently been built ond floated by tlic orfisans and 
niccbanics of that district. They aim require n high deCTOo of IniiniiKT. Tannery and 
cniton eiiltivntion also require a special kind of training. I refrain from mentioning here 
such callings ns are u oil known, ond for which some provision lias been made by 
tlio Cnienttn University. r.y., engineering, siirve.ving. ete. 

'Jlio callings mentioned nliovc. and similar to tliem, not mentioned, ateneccss.Myfor 
the advancement of India. For them n high degree of training is required. TIic present 
nj stem of education docs not make any provision for tlieir training although such traia* 
im; comes witliin the provineo of the University. 

For the aforesaid purposes n university of the second Ijqie should ho established 
for geucrnl education, eoiiibincd uitli the special troining required for bu«inc«« men. It 
should bo of the t^qic uliieh has lately sprang up in the indiislrinl centres of Kngland and 
other countries of the civilised world. Tlie main olijeet of this type of university 
should lie confined to imparting e<Iacation, nlui'g w ith the spceinl Iruinmg of roimgmen 
in trade, industries, and eomnicrce, or. in other words, wlucation in it should be " more 
jiractienl and lo«s purely literary." 


IlusAix, The Hon’ble Mian MuHAJiiUD F.tzu, IDian Bahadur. 


Scientific discoveries and inrenUono Imvo made it impossiblo for uny country 
or notion to kcop to i|s traditious or to ignore the keen struggle tor lito that lias 
pnnied the introductian of modem civilisation. India can never revert to the vfidic 
days. Sciences, especially in their applied form, are needed here. Agriculture, herbs, 
miticrals, call for high scientific knowledge and the requisito bent of mind for new 
discoveries to serve India well. nUs would probably require some sort of co^itdinnlion 
of the highest university work with &o industries 0*^1 tho country. 

Those requirements are not at ail mot by tho unlversitios nt present, but 1 tbmlc 
it is within the province of the University to dischnrgo this function. , 

Hero, in tho Punjab, wo liavo recently odded tho faculty of agriculture to our Uni- 
versity, and tho Agrioulturol College is expected to do n great deal for us. 


Hybaiu, M. a. N. 

Agriculture, engineering, medicine, and sanitation, industries (especially forest and 
agricultural), public administration, and sociology. (As to these see the special courses in 
the new universities in England and America). 

I tliink ngrienltiire must bo the basis of Indian industrial and commercial advance 
and, thoroforc, agrionitural and allied vocations require to bo spcrinlly developed. 
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QUESTION fa. 


Iv£R, Tlio Hoii’blo Sir. Justice T. V. SusiiAaini — J aui. Abdui — Jokes, T, 

COTlIBEnTSOK. 


Iteh, The Ilon’ble Mr. Justice T. V . Seshagim. 

• Apart from tbo csietiDg professions, there is ^est need for providing facilities 
lor the study of electrical engineering, mining engineering, comnacme, weaving, and 
certain branches of applied cbomisky. I know that Indian conditions are different 
from conditions in England. But the work of Great Britain in India should primarily 
be to wean Indian youths from their troditions in regard to occupirijon, so mt their 
energy may bo spent in dovcloping the resources of the country ^whioh would benefit 
them not only_ individually, but the country ns a whole. I thlnk^ilint the need is 
greater in India than in England for inducing Indian youths to give more time to 
industriai and commercial pursuits. At present, so far ns Madras is concerned, there 
arc no facilities in this direction. 


Jaml, Abdul. 

The callings and professions, except those already well provided tor, whioh arc nccc’> 
s-iry for sorvieo to, and tho advanosment of, India and for which a high degree of training 
is required are : — 

(o) Agriculture. 

(h) Industrial occupations. 

(e) Commercial education. 

(d) Engineering. 

(c) Teaching. 

In India private entorpriso and help is entirely lacking, esccjit to a certain extent 
in a few coastal (oijms, nor has Government shown much interest in the above 
callings and professions. It seems to have not nppreointed tbo good resulting from a 
vigorous and enterprising policy in that rospoot, for, besides greatly minimising tho nnsic^ 
of Government by offering employment to tho products of our schools and colleges, 
tho stop in this direction would ndvonce India and result in its being a source of 
strength, revenue, and intcTsationnl reputation to Government. 

In Great Britain, ns almost in every advanced country of the world, Government 
and tho pcoplo have shown increasing interest, and have co-operated in tho dovclopmcnl 
■of tho above professions, in addition to srhicli the competition with tho noighbouriiig 
countries has led to greater and greater exertion in this field. 

At present, thoso requirements nro very inadequately mot by tho University. It 
should bo svitlim tho power of this body to meet them by providing training in them, 
by arranging for tho proetioal knowledge in its own or private institutions and work- 
shops, and by establishing research institutes for the various sciences. 


Jones, T. Cuthbbetson. 

<a) Engineering — mining, electrical, mochanioal, etc. 

<6) Agricultural ohcmistiy — ^in all its branches. 

(e) 'Vctoriiinry soionco — improvement in tho broods of o.vcn, horses, shoop, goats, ond 
oattlc. 

(d) Applied biology — ^insect pests on plants and unimals, milk and water germs, 
fisheries, forestry. 

(c) Chomistiy — appli^ to manufactures, paper, sugar, soap, aniline dyes, oto. 

India is, and must, so far os ono can see, always remain principally nn agrionltnral 
•country, supplying other regions with wheat, rioo, jute, silk, and other raw materials, but 
history has shown that every purely agrioultural country will sooner or latoc fool tho 
pressure of population upon tbo means of subsistonoo and that tho law of diminishing 
Tetum must operate, except in so for as its operation is checkod by now or improved 
-agrioultuinl processes or by manufaoturos. 
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QUESTION 6. 


Ko, Taw Seik— confif.— Lahibi, Bbchabaai— Labibi, Gofal Chabdba. 


(e) CSvil Service. 

(/) Parliament. 

{g) JovimaUam. ' , 

(A) Business. 

(t) Manufaoturea. 

In Bidia items (d), (e), {g], (A), and (i) are recognised, while the rest are absent 
If natives are freely admitt^ to all the ranks of the army and navy, and if the heads of 
the native religions are recognised, and if native learning is fostered, the number of re- 
cognised professiona will be inoreased. In India religious teachers and preachers should 
be subsidised and encouraged to teach thdr own tenets, and to harmonise them with 
, modem tendencies. In the absence of other remunerative professions young Indians 
eagerly join the press or the bar and become the artioulate month pieces of their fellow- 
countrymen. Those who are engaged in intelleotual and manual labour feel that the 
area of their work and development has been circumscribed within narrow limits, and 
the gradual widening of that area would aSord them immense relief and gratification. 

tJhivermty teaches law, medicine, and engineering ; but the courses are too 
long and expenmve for tlie great majority of Indians, the standard set up bdng that 
of Europe, and not of India. In these sciences India is about 300 years behind Europe, 
The indigenous crafts of the mason, carpenter, architect, and artist should, by all means, 
be revived in teohnological sohools. 


Lahhu, Beghaeau. 

Commercial, industrial, medical, engineering, agiioultural, military, and naval 
colleges, and colleges for the study of science in large numbers, astronomical and astrolo- 
gical ooUeges ore wanted. 

Indians are, by thmr inborn nature, of a religions and pldlosophio turn of mind. The 
education ought to be imparted with a view to develop their inborn nature. 

The servitude of many oentuiies has eaten into their very vitals. It stood in the way, 
of the fuU growth of their manhood, and tins differentiates the Indians very remarkably 
from the people of other regions, and notably from those of Great Britain. 

The highest obstaole in the way of their eduoation is the feeling of ahfect bondage- 
They must be made to feel that they are no longer members of the subject race. They 
must not feel the ignominy of their ‘ coloured ’ race. They must bo eiaauoipated and 
feel, indeed, that they are free oi&ens of the British Empire posseisiug 
rights and privities and liberties and sharing the same responsibilities os are possessed 
and shared by’ the people of Great Britain and the British Golonies. From their stntot 
days they are made to learn that they belong to the ‘coloured ’ race and aro members 
of the subject race. Many European professors treat them like the aboriginal woUee- 
This must he changed. Distinotion of colour, oaste, and creed will find no place in the 
University, in matters of educational grants, scholarships, appointments, nnd treatment— 
Indian, Eurasian, and European students and professors — ore to be treated alike. 


TiATTTgT , Gopai. Chandba. \ 

India is an agricultural country, with almost all shades ot climate. It is, there- 
fore, capable of producing almost all sorts^ ot agricultural productions of the World- 
Corresponding industries may also be established so as to produce all tilings necessary 
not only for herself, but also for other countries. India may thus be converted into 
a great commercial country. There should, therefore, be sumcient arrangements for 
givmg the people hig^ training in these departments. 

The legal, medical, and engineering professions also deserve equal attention, 
especially lest two. 

India is also rich in mineral 'stores, A high degree of training in mineralogy may 
very profitably be provided for. 
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QUESTION 6. 


Mahtab, Tho Hon’blo Sir Bwav Chand— JIaitba, Gofal Chakdra— Maitba, 
Hbbaubaohanbra— Majujidab, Bauesh Chakdra. 

— __ ^ 
Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bitax Ohanb. 

AgricultuxiBis, miners, tradesmen, manufaoturers. and eu^neers are qjecisU; 
required for the advanoement of India. A high degree of training is necessary in aif 
these callings. Land produce being the principal resource in the greater part of this 
country, agriculture is particularly valuable in India as compared with Great Britain 
and other European countries whose main resources are commerce and manufactures. 
The peculiar conservatism of the Indians (particularly the Hindus, who constitute 
the greater part of the population), their injunctions against sea voyages, and a rigjd 
caste system are not at all favourable to commerce and manufactures. Inland trade 
and home industries should, however, be developed to a far greater extent than now. 
There is much work to do here in India for miners and engineers. Many parts 
of India are yet unexplored and devoid of communioationB with the world outside 
~their limits; &eir services in revealing these hidden treasures and giving these areas 
the light of day by opemng railway and other conununioations are t!f great value 
to the welfare of the country. Some of these arc at present reeeiring 
some training in India, but the part played by the University in such training is 
rather insignificant. I think it is possible for the University not only to afSIiate 
such institutions, but materially to help them in the matter of teaching in the same 
way as it does in the case of general education. The training in all the above cases 
^ould be theoretical as well as practical, nnd if the University feris itselTunable to 
offer any help in the matter of praetical training it should at least guide and help 
the theoretical or academio portion. 


Mattba, Gopai Ohandba. . 

. Besides the professions for which students arc trained under the existing University 
it is nccessaiy for the advancement of India that young men should be trained for the 
following : — 

(a) Soientifio agriculture — as agriculture happens to be the only occupation of by 

far the majority of people its improvement should be given a prominent 
place in all schemes for the advancement of the conntiy. 

(b) Commerce. ' 

(c) Manufactures. 

(d) Mining. 

(e) Porestry. 

The poverty of tho people and the consequent absence of capital, absence of the spirit 
of industrial enterprise and inventiveness, and of the habits of co-operation, in short, the 
industrial backwardness of the people, differentiate the needs of India from those of Great 
Britain. 

It is clearly beyond the province of tho University to meet all these needs, but it may 
do great good by imparting up-to-date scientific knowledge on some of the above-named 
subjects. 


Maitra, Hebambaohandba. 

I have briefly expressed my views on the last part of'the question in my answer to 
question 1. 


Majumdab, Bauesh Chaiudba. 

Tho University should provide for a high degree of trai^g in agrioulture, com- 
merce, industry, teolmology, mechanical and mining engineering. More adequate 
provision than is done at present should be made for instruction in medicine and civil 
engineering. The former should include also indigenous systems of medicine like ayur- 
ve'/ie and halam. 
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question 6. 


Hmu, Khagendba N.— comW.— Mitba, The Hon’blo Eai JIahekdea Ceaiiim* 
Bahadur— Mctba, Ram Chabas— Mittee, Dwabkahath— Meceeh, TheHon’Uolh! 
Fbovash Csuebeb. 


(e) Metallurgy, 

If) Applied chemistry. 

ig) All sorts of oivil and mechankal engineering 
(h) Architecture. 

Ifone of these requirements are met hy the Univeruity. They should bo met at least 
partly. 


HIiTBA, The Hon’ble Bai Mahenuba Chanoba, Bahadur. 

Agriculture, spinning, weaving, pottery, commerce, mechanical engineering, dec- 
trical engineering, the manufacture of glass and iron, match-making, the preparation of 
medicines^ and the study of ayurvedie science ore the subjects that arc necessary for seirice 
to, and the advancement of, India and for which a high degree of training is required, 
AH these subjects should be within the province of the University. At present, the 
requirements in these branches are not met by the University. 


MmtA, Bam Chaban. 

For service to, and the advancement of, 1 [ndia it is necessary to devise means to prevent 
the flow of capital outside India, and lor that purpose to teach students to betake 
to particular industries, e.g., to prepare at cheap cost cotton fabrics from the cotton and 
jute which grow in India ; to prepare medicines from the herbs and plants with which 
the country abounds ; to devise means to increase the productiveness of the soil 5 to sim- 
plify the process for the growing of food products ; to teach how to prepare glasses, dyes, 
«tc. 


Mitteb, Dr. Dwabeanath. 

The professions of law, medicine, engineering, teaching, industry, commerce, and 
agriculture are necessary for service to, and the advancement of, India and for them 
a high deg;ree of training is required. 

The special needs of India require a high training in agriculture. Hitherto no pro- 
vision was made by the University for imparting education in agriculture, with the unhappy 
■result that the splendid agriooltural resources of the country have not been ntflised. 
Jndia’s resources can make her a great manufacturing country. Its wealth of row matensl 
is immense. There is, therefore, special need for high training in industries and manu- 
factures. . ' . . 1 

The University has hitherto neglected industrial and commercial education altogetncr. 
There has been an attempt to move in this direction, and a resolution of the se^te has 
been passed which favours the introduction of technological studies in the Univewity. 

It should be within the province of the University to open up courses for ognoultnro 
extending up to the B.Sc. in agriculture, the course covering a period of four years. 


Mitteb, The Hon’ble Mr, IPbovash Chundeb. 

This question has been partially answered in my preliminary remarks. I would 
lay specitd stress to the following callings and professions : — 

(a) Medicine. 

(b) 'Agrioultiure. 

(c) Teaching. 

For these the immediate necessity is very great. For commerce, industry, tech- 
nical education, and engineering, although the immediate neeessiiy is not so great. 
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QUEBTIOK 6. 


lIOHiTiiMAD, Dr. Wau — con/d.— M toerjee, Adhae Chaedba— Mtjkewez, Baihh. 

EAMAIi. 


to\ras, Tlieiising'spitit of individttaUsm, due to educatiou and -western inflaences, ij 
impelliag the classes who perform the humbler funetions in the economy of village 
life to aspire to higher and more dignified pursuits — and this in spite of the casts 
Unfortunately, this higher and more dignified pursuit inrariabiy turns out to b} GoTsrn- 
menji servioe of some kind. The reason is that the officials form the real aristoorsc; o! 
the land, and everyone tries to become an official. A manf rarely choosm a profesaon 
because he has a speoial aptitude cr special qualifications for it, but mmply bocsnsebe 
must get some employment. - 

Another peouiiarity of this country is the absence of a system of apprenticeship. The 
doctor, tho lawyer, and the engineer are all alike in this respect. As soon as they pass 
their examinations and leave eollega they try to get (and they usually do get) the highest 
post without having undergone any praotical training of any sort or having worked as a 
jnnior for some time. This is true oven in Uie case of professors. There ate soveal 
youths of 23 or 24 worldng as full-fledged professors in first-olass colleges. Tho absence 
of practical espetienoe and tho tendency among Indians to ovoid apprenticeship wow 
clearly emphasised by Messrs. Atkinson and Dawson in their report on teotocol ednes- 
tion in l3l2. It was shown that young Indions are not, os a rale, pr^ared to ®“ 
their coats and put their bands to the meanest work, starting from the lowest rung ol tto 
ladder, showing thmr superiority by hard work and teohnical knowledge, ana u ms , 
rising to the top. 


Mukemee, Adhab Chandra. 

dwold triua teachers for the purpose. 

Mdkerjee, Badhakamaii. 

Iko. to !»•« era>t m »*£ 

(,) TtoUtol oteiM tooM 

age or over. Tho iMtruotiou ehoud inoludejrooawm ^ 
elcotrical work, printing, and ® “ ^ should receive special emphasis, 

handicrafts of is of-snoii surpassing importance 

(b) The introduction of agnoultum ^ neccssarj-. Tho ngriciiltnro to 

' to the welfare of the count^that a deface », mt of a practical and 

be taught by colleges should not be i»oK ag supplemented by 

^Saloharaetlr. The The •‘nieredlted farm 

laboratory work, field dowoostration. _ shows the right method. As 

system” of Wisconsin, arlifonua, or^ .^^^^ courses in tho colleges should 

possibilities of tho different 

regions. ,, Mnrbcm spcoificollv for manunl arts and industrial 

(6) Thc^niveisity should diplomas and 

education, as well ns colleges for instruction m tho indigenous 
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QT1SST1017 6. 


^H^V-SorS BonaM "I”**- CHAKDI,A_eofltf.~KAWl,M.«u 

H. V.— JSorth Bengal ^amindars Assecjation— PiutAKjpn:, Iho Hon’llc Wr. B. P. 

Mti^ rare ahoidd be taken over giving a iigh degree of training in agriculture 
winch IB the principal indnatry m India, and also in trade and eommerce: Ha^ 
regard to the great nuneral resources of Bengal necessary arrangements for studr te 
mining be made without delay. Students of agriculture, mining, and bank- 

mg should be given practical training. So for the University of Oaleutta has made 
no awangementa for the stu^y of agriculture, commeree, etc. Government baa 
started agncultmal colleges at Sabour and Pusa, but I don’t think these „nH«ys 
have done much to turn out practical agriculturists. There is a TniniT'p class in the 
Civil Engineering College, Sibpur, but as it is not located in the mining centre 
students do not get full opportunity of practical training. 


A 


Nakjtoidayta, H. V. 


It is almost needless to enumcrato tlio professions and callings most urgcatly re 
qniring attention, ^iil branches of applied edence are included in tiio number. 

(ff) Agricultural — ^in all its branches. ' ‘ ‘ 

(b) hlming and luetallurgy. 

(c) Engineering— civil, mechanical, and electrioal. 

' (<f) M^ical. 

(e) Industrial — manufacturing and chemical. 

(/) Banking and commerce. 

It is almost impossible at present to obtain a full practical training in any one of 
them, except porhape medicine and ongineeiing, without going to Europe or America, 
lire University, Government, and other norksliops and private factories (a hero such 
exist) should all unite in removing this defect. Ibo universities slionld choose the seienco 
departments nhich are likely to bo capable of the most fruitful praoUcal application in 
India, and moke a speciahty of providiog^forthem. Agriculture and commerce bare 
only recently been taken up in the Bombay University; AlJaliabod holds some esamin- 
aiions of an elementary standard ; and tlie blysore University has started a commaco 
course. Leaving these out, Gie Indian universities have hitherto concerned tlicmselvcs 
only with engineering, iLedicine and law among the professional studies. Agriculture, 
industrial chemistry, mechanical and electrical engineering (to uliioh in tracta whwo 
tliere is mining enterprise in prospect mining and metallurgy may bo added) require 
much more attention at the hands of tlio universities than they have received in the 
past. 


North Bengal Zamindars’ Association. 

Such callings and professions are agriciilturol, commercial, industrial, profo^mi, 

finance. The f order and the characteristic 

tries of the globe, and her kadihons ® y it is in tho fitness of things that 

Indii*’^^t S Umvoraity. 

PARANJTYn, The Hon’blc Mr. B. P. 

, +1,0 lirsl oiJcntiiBfl for n’C** cf high IrnininR are in tho gift of 

At prcfimi, must -timii^atiTO services the public uorks department, the 

Government. The ^ services and the various scientific departments should be 


soo 


QUnSTlON G. 


PeoploV Ai»>ochlion, Khulim — eonUl. 


vnriouR cnii.c(><i tlcjiciiomttd into'n linlf-rdiicntcd fmtcmily, rinultuij; in the 
dnnprroiit niid dr]iUirati1<< prowtii of Htiprriititimi nniung't lli!* inci<icd ond 
dopinnti<im juid FWfitieiira nnimip'it tlio ctn''MM, H is, tliprcfore, c-scntinl 
in till) intrri-sts of llii> ^ciicrnl nnlinn"! wrlMiring tlict the priesthood should 
now tnicrge from jif. prejuit innriijtind coiiflilton nnd develop into a healthy 
and lennieil nsstH’i.ition. commanding rcsju'ct nil over tlie coiintrj* and spread- 
ing the hlf— .inps of celiieation omi sainlntioit into evciy Indian home. In 
orcierthnt this mueh-wiilicii-forcnd iimy he aectirr*), it is imjaTatively nccevaiy 
that the «niveriilii~i of the romitiy should make speelul ]>rovi>ion hy cstnh- 
hsliiiig w(1|.{S|iiipped /oft nnd other klndnal iieilitutions for the training and 
turning out of edneated nnd intelligent prii-its, wlio may form the real back- 
bone of Foeiely, 

(e) In other countries, tho profe-sion of nnnt Iteing either universal or optional, 
want of any Mich profession might not tiisturh the intcnial economic condi- 
tions of the coiintrj'. I’ut in this eoiintry one sect of people (the Ksiintriyaaf 
haring licon trnditimmlly dinoUi] cMhidvrly to tliis profe'«ion the taking 
away of inilitan- training nnd npjKnntments 1ms rccnihsl upon society, 
thus eirating ii jiceidinr ciononiic Hitiintioit in tlie conntr)’ — the military caste 
having to fall hark upon other jKople’a railings and prof(<>.>ion.s. Tints, in ord'’r 
to reorganise soriety nnrl give oeciipst ion to Istge etas-es wlio are wtII 
fitted pln>ically or hy their soeul traditions for this callin';, and nlio for re- 
juvenating the timiiliood of the jn-ople, the organisation mid development 
of tlie jirofes-sion of anif. is highly di-*irnhle. 

(d) The ncerls, traditioiifl. etc., of the coiinliy iisjuire that, nlong with other ipicm 
of medioine, the nyunaltc nnd the wmm Fhuiild he taught in tho UnireRity 
Micntilirnlly. As Ihrrehy a lime limy come when the dilTetcnl systerosiray 
ho Fo oo-ordinntert that India may he Felf-Fuilieient, ns regards medical aid 
to the jieo]i1e of the country'. 

(r) kViintfvcr may he the traditions of the couiilty, the present sj-lcm of Govcpi- 
nicnt requires that the ftiidy end jirofcf>iim of law' ehoidd have the British 
ideal in view, 

{/) TIic traditions of the countiy favour a seiriifific study of masonry, nrchitcclure, 
ship- building, etc., hut the needs of the eoiiiitrj' enjoin that India should 
keep pace with lie oti tr cointries of thi woild In all bmnehea of cngiiitciing 
and till Unis 01 hity should make suitable proiisions thcicfor. 

(ff) The main indiistr}' of the eonntiy' ngricullurc. The rant mn.sa of the people 
of Bengal is agrieiilturists by tradition, w'hieh has invariably afsigncil the 
highest place to this ocnip-stion among profession.'- and callings ; nl«o the present 
needs nnd conditions of the country make tiio dcvelopineiil of this iiidastiy 
a matter of the highest imtionnl import.snee. The development of Wpb 
ngriciiltiirnl instruction is, therefore, a necesiity of an urgent olisrastcr. 

TIiO dcvrlormrnt of other industries, especially tlio textile and dyeing, arc nko 
desirable. This qiicsfion, however, is being at present comulcicd by the 
Industrial Connnissioii- 

(7i) Along with indii.<<trinl development the grow-tli of conimcree is assured. It ist 
Uicrefore, not necessary for «.s to elaborate tliis jmint. Tlie Univciaty, 
however, sliould found a well-equipped conimcrcinl college nnd a separate 
faculty for commerce. 

(i) Alining, eleclTienl engineering, forestry, metallurgy, nnd sculpture should bo parti- 
cularly rncouingcd in view of tho special needs nnd traditions of tho coiintiy. 

W’e have stated what appear to us to bo the great needs of Bengal in these re- 
spects. But s\e must Icas-c to experts the devising of ways and means for 
giving cllect to tlicso requirements. Wo may, however, suggest that llio 
University may take up all these branches at once, except that of arms. 
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QUESTION C. 


R vv, JlANaiATJANATU — MwJJ.— -R ay, Rnjnh RnAMADA Nath-— Ray, 8ak.it CiMKSiu-^ 
Ray, Satis CnAKDKA— Uov.Thc Hon'blo ItAiSni Nath, ItAltndiir. 


ovionl, try to polvo tlio proWcm of uncraploymont mid owrcrow ding of Miroo ol tlia 
profossiotis M'hich, it is no oxaggcrnlion to Miy, is ilio burning problem in tliis country 
(it tbo present time. 


Ray, Rajah Pjiamaoa Kath, 


Lnn’, mcdicino, engineering, agriculture, commcrco, and industry ore the caiiings 
mid professions for sorvico to, nud tbo odvaiiecmcnt of, India and for these high train* 
ing is required. 


Ray, Sarat Ciiakdra. 

A hi’her degree of training is required in l.vw, medicine, engineering, ngricullure, 
li'linoiogy, eommeroe, tcaoliiiig, smitstion, mirl ircounting. Altliougli thrro we smnn 
diiTcrenliating otrcumil'itices in Indii m to her requirement: in tlie-'o re>p:cl-, i-till I am 
.of opinion (hit Indian . studonti ••Iiattid bo trAiiic'l ill thetn.-ittbjcoU so tluit such training 
iniy bo iKtifuI to tliun ami gra'liiiliy to the iriioln of Indu. 

There is no ndequato prorision for tlin-o branclioi of knoivlcdge in th" University, 
but tho University eliould mnl:o prorision for tiie snmo os much os pmcticnblc. 


Ray, Satis Ciiandiia, 

Tiio callings nnd prorcision.s wliicb nro necessary for Ecrrico to, ond tbo adTanee* 
ment of, India nro tbo following : — 

(a) Agriculturo mid forestry. 

(b) Commerco nnd trade. 

(c) Industries. 

(<i) Fino arts. 

(c) Adininistrativo service. 

(/) Mcdicino. 

(j) Law. 

(fi) Engineering, in ail its bmnclics (including railwoy, naval, ote.). 

(0 Arts— liibtory, clnssics, piiilosophy, economics, etc. 

(i) Science. f 

(k) Applied science. 

(l) Mining. 

(tn) Religion. 

Tho Univorsily meets tbo rcqiiircnicnts in some of these branches, but partially 
nnd inadequately. If tins young men of India nro considered cnpnblD of 
development as those of young men ol the West the faculties of Ibo Umversity shouW 
undcrtalcc to meet all tlicsc requirements. 


Roy, Tho Ilon’blc Rai Sni Nath, Bahadur. 

Sleclianicnl and electrical engineering and industrial ebemistry nro ossontisily 
necessary for tho advancement of India. For nil thc'o a high degree of training is re- 
quired. In India oiir tendencies nro religious and philosophical. AVo want liich-cla«3 
training in tiieso subjects. But with tho increase of population, n higli nnd costly stand- 
ard of living, nnditho general poverty of tho country it has hreomo absolutely necessary 
that practical training in tho aforesaid Bubjccts (■hould be given to young India. The 
University has not up to now mot those rcqniroraoiits. It is, therefore, neeos'snr}' that tho 
University should giro thcorolicnl training nnd that Government should help 
students in receiving prnoticnl training in various factories, mills, oto. 

\ ♦ 
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QOKSTJON C. 


Sakkau, iJnrov KujiAit~fOH/(/.— S-aiikaii, K.imi*a»a— Sabma, T)io Hon'Mo Rao 

l{n)ii>.tlur IJ, X, 


cornwH-rcf. It i<t only «liiring tlw 1«M huiuln tl ycnrii or ^o ihiil India has fallen Iwbind 
in tiu* ntnrcli of progre?*'. The evolution of time hat mnilo her needs gontxal anil all- 
coniprci(i*iisivr# nnrl i( tvoiilrl nnt bf' npproprl/ito tocIifT(TenCmt<j her rofjuircmonta, at (be 
present time, from tltoi-o of other regiont of the uorld. In fact, agricultural, industrial. 
Anil roniniiTCfiif eifucation are almultaneoiKly imparted in all the jirogrcaUve feociclica 
of to-day. Indian requirements aUo demand meU varied education. 

These requirements, practically sia-nking, are not at all met hy the Univcriity. Tlis 
UiiieeiAit^’ehoiild mivt the-'ercqairenientt at lea«t partli*. I’nrt of fhonoih may bedoa? 
by ajiecial inttitutions ol applied acicnoe and technology. 


SAKKAn, Kaupada. 

Kfcdicino, law, art, pedagogy, engineering, agriculture, commerce, industry, 
adininiutration in tlio publio EcrviccB (bco iny ansner to question JD). The special 
needs of India at Iho present lime are n revival of her commerce and industries and 
impj-orement of agriculture. As regards her traditions and characteristic pown 
India's great needs lie the came way, ns well ns in a resuscitation of her philosophic 
and religious glory. Tlicso rcquircmcnt.s nro very imperfectly met hy the Univctsilv. 
A good imirersity, klrictly so-called, should bo able to moot oU these requirements, 
including these of religion. 


Sahma, The Ilon'ble Kao Bnliadur B. N. 

•' The cducntionnl institutions In the country hare been Jdlborfo meant to Mrvo- 
largely the needs of tho public services, law, tlio lower needs of tho educational 
instituliwis nnd, in n lesser degree, of medicine and engineering. And tho orgams- 
nlion Ims, so far, been successful in that direction. Tho general complaint is that 
Ihoro is a lack of catJwsiaam for further progress owing to unsteady, hlibcrnl ideals. 
Hut it is felt that there is n ctwngo in tho angle of vision. Tho highest typo of 
proficiency in pure inathcmatica or pure seionco, or oven in literature, will not enable 
A man to nspiro to vciy high places, nnd hence there is no natural enthusiasm 
or development hy way of post-grndualo study in the fields of pure science. It has 
been argued tli.ot them has been no scope for proficiency in applied sciences owing 
to the limited mnniifnctnring enterprise.^ in the coiintiy nnd such manufactures as are 
existing being in the hands of Europenns. It would, naturally, import European 
agoncy, and hence tho absence of nny real effort towarfs tbo ndvnpcment of either 
jinro or applied sciences. There is hardly a field in wliieb gigantic strides nro not 
necessary nor possible. I will give the foremost place to nijricuHuro. TJicro scc^ 
to bo_nh.solutely no need why a young studont should C". 


to ploy A very groat part in tho development oi ™ ~ ™ 

ngricnltural produce into manufactured products- ,A ^ ovneet’all 
different centres points to the samo dirwlion, ™ iV™ nwfatt Uncs 

provinces to specialise in oil subjects, or fbo 

II tho immediate present. Wo fiavo’ evolved in “Sems 

been too much accustomed to regard with unduo rcverenco Fccedcnts “nd 

University education, while it should tend 

for its aim tho evolving of tho Bolf-roliont mdinduahs o 

England. Tho Univereity in its first and tbLf snnrfSl 

did Bomo yeftts age, at giving a general education, 

hut, at tho^ samo time, slwuld not dissociate 

from the highest faculties both in pure and npphrd 

thorofore, nt an undue sacrifico I would advocate the propara^on of courees in 
sGTeral subjocla, romemboring that ench umvorel^ is dealing pmcbofllly with a 
nationi and a couatiy as largo ns tbo soot of one of tno empires m iSuropo. 





(ivi’jtrios C. 


Smt, Pr. lJii\J):‘.hinrfATK- Mcf/.— S kn, 


c»i lip nnrltMi on n c<>-o(ll^ktu^ I'v!*'. Toe UnUrraity c«uitoti.'jtv(stlieptoll»m,)t 
it tiUf, \vi(h''ii| lh(‘ c of ntliprtt'j'^ici'fT, Imtu'io witi't Lo prewired to Htttiw 

p.irt oholf-lipirl^lly liy pn** ‘i'l:; (lio rhimi of Jut o 'u in'll' of tiio prQ{tO'«l l^''mo5aji> 
ol (or fwufti>"i) tohoplicpl h ti'oM-rni'iMt anil Riiltiay wor Kiopj, ivJ 

ill iiinir^And I'xp •riincntil f irmi, iw'l liy printinp, f .ciliti'i for tlio op'*tms of co^iao':- 
jni* mill oltiiT ti-^tmiril i«<'ioo|i in thr imiu->(ri-»l <‘rntrr-i In the inti'fior, nflilttUd to h<f 
Jinn toi'hlioloyic.il f.ii'iillici. 


Svj:, Atui. CjiAypuA. 


Tlio riillitifT: noil profo^sioim for nhldi high filurnfloa r.outil bo necra-ofy ais !~ 
(it) I’lihlie frtiri'. 

(/•) Ii-i»‘. 

(ri Mnlirlni'. 

(li) I.'nyinnriiig. 

(r) Ti'ac'Iiiii;'. 

(/) Conimcrc". 

(o) Iniliiilrif."i nnil orrieuHarr, 

In iho r*l''lin{; Uiilrorjity, pfoviiiona have nlrriily ln'in innilo for fbo pronirsto 
nf titiiilii'a in Inn*, nii'dioiiii', niul trnrhi'ig. C'JSiiiiT' fiT, fl^rioullurc, niiil tocMoi'J 
liftVi' not \et foiiiiii niiy ri'cngiilti'Ki from till' I'alriittn I'nivcrrity. i, .t 

■Wo Imvo III prf'''nt onoHKh prmWoii for hpal tniimm; nnd the 
IsiruTfl ii incrca'inf; by h'apa nml hoiiiiih. ft «tmlil w n nminrt (pnn to t.. 
pountrr if t'loro ho n httlo «!. •rr»<.i* in their numlier. Tlio nc-nlcmw uniTcrsmrr 
inoJ tiol nidito miy prorhi-in f>'r Ih" t-ioehinc of luv, find legal rJucatioi t"®?, 
lift to the rare of n ciimeil r|Heiallj cr>‘al"il for thi' puijio'ii. or ft Ineully cl »w 
, fnny bn nttniheil to n rpcci'il iinirensity of profe-'-innal ntiidiea. 

Vo rannot deal niih meJienl l■<h^t•al^llll in tli" tamo «ny. The speeml 
Iho coiinlrr reijuin' nil onpan'iioi of iiiHlieal nt'idiea. In prnj>ortinn to too p p 
lictn of the cr.iintry the itiiiiileT of qtmlilied niedieal nieii i* very uniali, A 
inimbor of people nro carried off eterr jenr hy I'r''vc"Hh!c <lwn^v«.. 


lllimuer oi propio nre i-itrien t-ttii |... .v... - 

iiderahle iinprovcnient imiaf iMeffiet-il in lh>' pn‘>etit i.j'-tem of medir. 
bv foundiiic inediral rolleg.a nl fho different cenirca of cdocnlion and lawm 



etiidies. 


The callini:s mid profeHeioiin which nro, however, iiiovt nceest'iry for the nd. * 
nient of Imlm nro the eommereinl, induftriid, and ngricollural occupation . 

moat iniportnnl prohicrn in orccnl-dnv India h, the bread problem. Xno 
J. - # *1. •. 1 T. . .In.. Tlin mnditioii ol tua 



ituin iiio univcrmiT nro coinpciini lo join iiio iiar in mu v- — v j i 

nblo emidnyment. The result la tlmf tho liar is ovorcroivilcd nnd those wno joi^ 

in the hope of Iicllering their eircumalnneea soon meet avitli bilfor “'snW»<"* ' 

1 , ,1.- .1!. -i-.-i. ! 1 I nJiiMted classes la 


A prenl deni of the discontent wliieb in now presailenl ninong tho edoeafeil cia 
nilmittcdly duo to tlio fuel tliol their education docs not enable tliem to obtain n o 
livoliliood. Hence, tho need of industrial nnd ogricullural occupations «« stvonSiy • 
Now, tlic question is what tho University can do for industrial onil ngriw 
■education in this country. It would, of course, bo ver}' easy to found oegre 
commerce, agriculture, and fochnologv. But merely holding examinations « ' 

ferrinp degrees svill not solve Hio problem of technical education. 
is the foimdini; of schools nnd eoHepes for such ediieation nnd pivinp prnetieni ir 
Inp to students. All this requires expert knowledgo nnd coJipcrntion 
mont, tlio public, nnd especially tho mercantile community. The aendomio universities 
nro hardly in a position to undertake this work. I would, therefore, suggest tne 
■cstnblisbmont of a sepnroio teclmologicnl university which would incorporato ana 
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<JUESTJOX G. 


Sr.s. Uni Satii CiitAiiiniA. JSaiiatiur— ron/rf.- Sj s, Sitr.VA KrjiAr,— f«B\ Gciti T). ’ 

Naukm (hlAMHI,*. 


Tho UnivtTflily ouplil iiiiiiiptliatcly lo take «j> #omc of tlic moat important (nibjcc'i 
ciuimrrntwl nijovp. f.g„ fpririiilurc. nppliif) oficmiiitry, rnpitirtriDg (in nil brancht**, 
forestry. As reparda oilier limnclics (jovernnieiit ouplit to take them up by found' 
iiipcollepen nnd. nftcr some ye.irsof mnnnpetneiit , wy 15 yc.an!, make them orer to 
cor[iorale liodic.*!, r,y., the hubjeol of coimncree and binkfnp oupiil to bo relegated lo . a 
instituto of commercial men nnd bankcru, nnd so nUo with other nubjccts. 


Skn, Surya Kumar. 

Tcehnicnl erlnention i.honld 1 m« pivon rm n larpe Arifp. Aprieiilluro anil tatular/ 
xeieiieo ahould form Milijeet-i for exaintnatiou't. In place* out*idu Cnlenlta people die in 
larpe iiumbeni n-itboiit any medical nid uoith th ■ n.inie. Therefore, tno or three medic >1 
.■.‘ollcttcs slionld be eitnbliihcd. in nddilion lo the one nlrcidy rxiiting in C.dcu(ta. 


•Shn’ Gupta, Dr. Karrs C/iandra. 

(n) Civil enmiie«rinp. 

(b) Meehniiu'al enpiili-erinp. 

(e) Ulectrical enciiicering. 

(if) Railway enplneering. 

(e) Xftvnl enpinecrinp. 

(/) Auriciilturo nnd npricuUurat indiistru^ 

(ff) Mininp. 

,(/i) t/homic.vl Industrie'. 

(»} Ccrorniw. 

(/} Commerce, baiikinp, finance, nnd insuranee. 

With regnrd to nil Ihc’o there nro some oix-nings nnd, in the ca'o of some, th» 
o])Ciiinps which exist arc eoiiMdemWc. Bui. except (a), (6)i (e). nr.d (p), there is no 
systematic nrrniigomeiU for eilucntion. Th'* neconimotlntion for students in those 
departments, too. is very inmleqnate. 

Thoro nro some important reqiecta in which the requirements of this country in 
annttor nro dtflrrcnl from tho>o of other countries. 

Finlly, tlio imluslri'd reiources of this country an* almost wholly undoeclop^. 
Kxcopl in aoiuo imhi..t«cs where n suct'ev'fiil start has alrvady Ixsin made 
tho men who seek to derotc thcni*-elves to in'liistriei must bo pioneers onu 
ought to liavo tho capacity lo orpani>-o whole imlusfrics. Tho courses of 
training and tho practical tr.iining ought l<> be ndaptixl to the creation _o, 
such men. And rdnention in iadu^lr^e^ ought to 'po baud in hand -mUi 
thosupplementaiycITort'' of society and the State to help in orgomsatioa 
of now in<lii-.tricV Tho problem here is now much the samonsit iva 
Japan soma years ago, nnd tho coiirso followed in Japan ought to turn 
interesting lc..sons. . . 

^ceondlg, there is no sy»U*m of industrial and comniereinl education 

wiio would begin nboro tho rank of n foreinan, or for that matter ai y 
education at nil except a merely practical one, except in an engmceiu® 
college. I bcliorc that n course of practical olncation ns an npprenUc , 
supplomciilcd by' thcoictioiil sliidioi, is more tlloctiro in practical wort 
than inoie uaivoraity education can bo. But, as there is no snob sysloraJU 
oxistcnco now, tho wholo work of tiio eompieto education of students on tlicso 
practical lines Ims to bo taken up by* tho Unirorsity. 

I do think that sido by side with unirersity' education there ought to grow up 
anothoi system founded on more practical work, supplomonted by tncO* 
rotiont studios ; but until suoh n system dovclop.s very fni there will ho a 
iicod for complclo unirorsity courses in these subjects. 
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QfK-iTJfW C, 


’ll.’ Mr. II , /J ^ 


{li) (Jimi lh.it tM'hnnh’ri' il «'1'» .-ili'in H J(L-*.l,v i<> },i\f r .ni*. r!T<-f, i« K.at 

of n hind V J.if li 1“« imj irt» d i!!id> r n Vitlri t i<f\ f Or « ill Ih" ulai jr 

nirrov-ly titilitwinit Tl.** «-la«i.{i(in i.hi-h li In I/.- foiird in orilinrj i;..hiitu 
or (oiniT!>t« ill >' h "d-i I* lo h* A%oi hd tn n (tniirrdtj* ; tl." jniji'i.T of lo-tn)- 
lion ‘■liB')!'! In' uttito thil.ficr)’, 

AdlniUii.r. ho" < '< r« lh''lind!«^d i !l'» I uhl ‘h ind'i' trill fdii.' iti* n rnri j'ro'lu*.., #t d{>, 
oit. nt to t. hi.’h Ihh • Ihot i An l*o ludi^tid thru'i/h Iho hei'i<J y ol .i indvir'ity, vr t".i' 
mti’iihr "l.'il iMii In' <1 ojo Ihro'ijjh ihfi<‘t nnd indir."* 1 ni' tn* to ftdjii’t if.' 

|iO'iti')ii. 

fl) Tho irttli of lil'.f.try odti -Ation it to** pa*j in Il.’rft aL IV*'i printd 1." f.Al'pd 

llAnl-hij>. J'oitl'' novutit »•! rS. -ipi.'v nnd di oi] h>i« iist;;ht fi" fiid'tr] uf^ii in 
nil in4fi(uii-)!n. Ssti^nr i.roftmtmn or mt ftjo.if«M .*i l^pfurn tlm hvh 
rl.wr voidd |(ia1.p l*-tt'-f v.ich in th" l.'iiddl" tlA'- o*, ith!-h nt*' i.t 
nlirdn-'', h n:M'ur> • orofiot hlMy of l!.rm’<-hri to trd’..-«. ih" naaiU-tt if 
Itiiyt III rp-'iiii'l try htid roil/vf.to i}i‘>lt!t!lo-i>. I! .t they ttnidd nnlp 
thlnl. Mid "Old 1 hrv’hl''n thf nttrs-ltoii’. of o'h.-r hiiid t.f ttotitnii'irii n.* ll.*-* 
rftH!o to In' p*t.ihlw!.rt!. 

(.i) It It imjH-rtMii to iiilrivlu-.. n tnotp r« .Ah.tV cl.Ar.vtc Inin li,- p'Iii'a*i m jjitrti is 
tliP K'liiKtlt nl.d roll'Vi-'. At (fi' I'Sit tl.“pd'|cAtiti!i I'ni'trtf-'l i« i'A|*Ah!- of l.tt'r 
A|i] Iii-ati'in ftri'-o U I-- tPi'Afihd at f'ltn'-ihii..; di>tlu''t ffini tlir|.'S{iili' ravip'a- 
tin III. Tho nmoiifii of p.ii'ml lno*iI«br rn.".*-! nt trho-d it wry rtsill erl 
thr.'p I* httlo ntt< ini't to ititin tt fh'* pipiU in nliAt t» r *•(! .Afo'oid tl.''[it/ If iro 
prill m.i’jit Mi'iht I" imil.* in il.it ri-tj»Trt •.ind.-.'il* "..'d 1 nfrit lihfiv t» Ht»\* 
oni hr” of Ihnr non. 

(ill) Althnii.;h tho Mith.ititi"t on ih" •'il.jmi ntt' ti it i‘nnvir,"'d ti.tt t!." AWA'iiit of L-.'ls'f 
rmi Iniii.'-iit I'lx ii to ItidiAni tn ti." If l.nf-sl nt il iiit|ii>'r'.'.l iri" it l.yy", twtrr. 
till l<''<. ll.ir" ii ntii|i|.< «-i>j*' (or rt •itr-f' of tl... frAtl", ilrafl-ni'-n id 

i. iiidi, nUlI'tl I'hri.', ntnno’rnyh'-ri, niohliift’ n'-r-tmt'. rti. Tl." jfixlsrlm 
Ilf th*’ " riA.v it'i! In enitir'ity wnski tint rr^ oi!f.u;i aixn' rlioaW lH*fiiMi lo 
rppoiidAfj nh'iolt vhl h (ti'i'irp for <1! h imj.J t.tm.’r.t nnd a »•^ftAln an.ooiit of 
ri»-plAlo.Ati'in la viv i»Siiin.vi Mihjrt-t-i nt rrl.'ni ’■h-idd t •’ l>.' iryxidtl it< n lif- 
HiiAlirirntii'ii fur i itl' nr t; on muia i t ily cim: 

(u) Cnultnn liiii-'t In' trSMifin^ irrj vr.iti.in for hi.'lir: p.t'l' Mijilnyinrnl ••h.rr 
it it ilo'.ilitfiil till* tl’.rr nay itrv'f simo'iiit of 'iijij.ly c.aii I" oh' 'tlxil. Tli" to ' <*1 
l>ro<l(um!,’ til'* iKtr-* ity (|tmtilir\tii>n< it lv:y" Riid (.til itr to o'.l.ti'i i-sijiIai it !>•’ 
tinidd I’luron'lir nurh ili Aj.{"i:iiUi'.p(it. Noiortlfh *. t'l.''n "o oro l*’*'! Il'*'* 
Iniliifo of #!<•'! 'r^*.i rnipfjiri lolul. of nif-itl lii" th r.A’itralrW'O 

ti iiidd njii»'.ir 111 Im' to ill! tr .«r In.'ihti'” for oh’.ilnmi? th tt hr''" h di"- I uwl' f" 
itniid tint till* Uint.rxiiy of I'.tf-iitl.A hit ,it {iro'i'ii! in 
fouii'iini; of It si-liovd of romiin'rro ttliirh, I jti ''iin, viiiut'l I** r 'w *1''' 

j. ntlpm of tfir .'iyd. nhnr.i ('nlli'};" of i’oinni. to.* in I! I'.id ty. 

An nlntnl Miovc th" kind of in'.tntrtltin dr’rrihi'.l iiiidfr (ilil ft" 
toRiinlini on iinivojvily instruction. Tiir ijiivtion nritPA liwf ftt luglirr In'titnfioiit. 
fniiiii(> uiuhr (iv), mch on nirricutttiral roUrgi't, I'oflojn't of ndvinicoil forr'liji 
Jiiflt!tiitc-n h-ir n|>|ilii<I choinlstry, niintrolo;-y, rophiiiih'^fy, ndninj;i AO'l cnnniw:c<*i 
mil Ill'll ho niiiiinpi'd by niiivcmiti. n or left tii dotrlnp nn iiiJil'Midtid protitU. 
I’ctliftjin it wmild hr di'nifnldr to Iny lintt-n no ricid nilo, llioiiyli. p''a<.'raliy i-iiciiKinCi 
oni'h iiinlilutionn nniy lin I'vpiTti'd to confer nod to ilorifo In'iicfit throupn ^tiiMt 
nmnipAnintinn tiiili lor.Al iiiiivi'railii'i. Whi'ii'thi'y nro not fniiitdi'd in cliro conticiutv 
to Incnl iinitTritUicn tiu'y intphi ho lift to iltvrff>|> on tiicir own linen, AjmctiO.'ll 
diiru'tlUy HI Iho liittor canr orinen ri'KiirdiliK tin* jnn'iilinr nttrartinn tihich n di’pw 
jiDstf'ii's in Indin. 1 rnn fyi* no riMvin tiliv n Rimil rrlirwii of ti'ohnolon.V, u 
its instriirtion in of unitornity Ktnndnrd nod itn rndii not |iuri'ly titililariiin. nhoijW 
not hn onipotvori'd to contor iti own dpprcc’i, niihjprt, of coiimo, lo ccrlain oidno* 
check, nucli iw the nppolnlnn>nl of ronic o'clcniM osamincta. 

Arolhorininltor ivhicli ilenorvon prp.Ati'r nltontimi thnn ft now rccoivot in the 
tmininp of Ihr irnthffio rm«o. Onr tvoidil iiko to H'C n jiiiieh (p't'ntor iidcrrst 
tnkcn in nrclwology, pitinting, tind inunic, tthethi'r na tnnin cubjpots of ahidy or 
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QUESTION 6, 


SnfHA, PiKonAKAH— conW.— SmoAB, The Hon’We Sir Kiuutan. 


Up to tliia time the Univcreity has done very little dirttf^V the aliove reqm«. 
monts. By introdudng a proper system of oomracrcial and technolo^tal train, 

ing the UniTersity can do mncb in thie direction. It is irithin the province 

of the University to attempt to meet these vants. 


SmcAE, ThoHon’ble Sir NitfiATAN. 

Amongst others, the following callings and professions enumerated as being 

essential for the advancement of India and as requiring a hJ8“ degree of tiauung in each 
case; — 

A. For young men !— 

(a) Medioinc^ in tlio departments of: — 

(i) Preventive modioine. 

(ii) Medical education. 

(iii) Medical relief. 

(iv\ Beseaioh. 

(h) Teaching. 

(c) Law. 

(d) Commerce. 

(e) Industries of different kinds, such as 

‘ (i) Metallurgy and motal>work. 

(ii) Iron and steel, and allied industries. 

(iii) Coal-tar industries of different sortr. 

(iv) Oil and fat industnes. 

(v) Leather tanning (different kinds). 

(vi) Dyeing. 

(vii) Textile industry. 

(viii) Pottery. * 

(ix) Silk-rearing, ' 

(x) Fish growing, fish ouring, fish preserving and oiJ maustnes. 

(xi) Several cbemiool industries. 

(xii) Gloss-making. 

(xiii) Paint, polish, and varnish making. 

(/) Agriculture. 

(g Forestry. 

ii) The army and the navy. 

(i) Navigation. 

(j) Finoarts; — 

, (i) Arobiteoture. 

(ii) Sculpture. 

(iii) Painting. 

(iv) Music. 

(k) Fugineering': — 

(i) Civil. 

(ii) Electrical, 

(iii) Meohanioal. 

(iv) Bailway. 

(v) Samtary. 

(vi) Naval and militoiy and aerial. 

(vii) Mining. 

(viii) Marine. 
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QUESTION 6. 


ScDBAWABDy, Hassas— cowfA— SuHHAWAUDy, Z. R. Zadid— TH oasos, Dr. Datid- 

TtppiiE, E. P. ■ • 


Ab far as I know, excepting in tiie onses of medicine and civil engineering these 
requirements ate not met by me University. Tke University should have a aperinl 
faculty for dealing with theee subjects, end confer degrees, idiese degrec-holden 
should be men who have passed through the test of a recognised standard nf general 
education. 


SUEBAWAKDV, Z. B. ZaHTD. 

India is capable of furnishing material for every calling and profession demanding 
speoial intellcotual requirements, hut their development greatly depends upon the indnstiial 
development of the country. Indiana have speoial aptitude for literary and philosophic 
studies. It is a standing slur on India and hoc sons that the higlicst nttainmont in her 
literature and philosophy is at present to bo songht in Europe. The University should 
be made capable of meeting these requirements. ' 


' Tho^on, Dr. David. • 

For India in titis question I must write Assam, the only prownce in India of which 
I have practical oxporienco. Assam Is still, to a very great extent, virgin country, and 
slie needs, or ought to need, pre-eminently, industrial pioneers in every direction— in ngri- 
oulturo, forestry, engineering, mining, in all their branohos. She also needs more and 
ever more trained toaohers, men and women, more and over moro duly qualified medical 
men and omen. Outride the professions proper she needs, or ouglit to need, an army^ 
of skilled ortisans. The results of the present system of education, or rather I should 
say of the caste restrictions, which bind hand and foot those who benefit by the present 
system of education, is a superabundanoe of lawyers, clerks, and untrained, ‘and for tKcir 
profession badly educated, teachers, Wlien I say badly educated teachers I cm thinking 
especially of teachers who, while at college, studied subjects like plrilosopliy and econo- 
mics to tho neglect of the more useful school subjects like mathematics, physics, ^em- 
istry, history, oto. The University is in no way to blame, nor is tho Government, for this 
state of things. Our students get what they ask for. If tlie demand is unhealthy and if 
our student graduates find themselves at the close of their collage careers witliout a 
market for thrir educational wares tho fount and source of all this evil is, if wo only ^ 
far enough back, the blighting inbuence of caste. Assam needs nothing diort of a social 
revolution for her industrial and educational r^eneration. In this respect sjio appa- 
rently diifers but little from the rest of India. Education will in time Arork this revolu- 
tion. Already the rigns of change are manifest. It is tho business of tho University, as 
the defender of truth and r^son against tlie assaults of falsehood and unreason, to 
forward the movement in every posriblo way. 

Meanwhile, I think more might be done than is done to advise our students at 
tire outset of thrir college oareers to determine eorly just what occupation they intend 
to follow, to dissuade them when the choice is mantiestly rmwise, and to guide them in 
their selection of subjects so that thrir college days may be a fit preparation for the stern 
battle for bread which is to follow, as well os for the enjoyment of books. At homo a 
great deal is now being done in this direction. The need in India is a ^thousand tiuiM 
greater, since the Indian student is so often hindered, instead of helped, by his family 
traditions. At home, too, a married schoolboy is an unheard of, ond a married college 
student a rare, phenomenon. Hero, on tlie otlier hand, tlio registers ofinost high schools, 
at least in Assam, will show ten or a dozen, married sohoolboys while morried college 
students are numbered by tlie -hundred. 


Tipple, B. B- 

(n) Engieering in.all its branches inoinding ohemical technology, 
yt) Medicine and sanitary science. 
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QtTESTION 6. 


I Wathen, G. a.— conjrf.— Wateins, Eer. Dr. G H.— Webb, Tho Hon’blo Mr. G M. 


oularly strong. At present there is a certain demand for technical chemistry and me- 
olianionl ongmeors. None of those requirements are at present adequately mot hv tho 
University, but they are within its province. 


Watkins, Ecv. Dr, C. H. 

/ 

I am decidedly of opinion that India needs far more budness and technioal 
training of a liigh order, and that the provision of tliis is a primary duty of Indian tmivers. 
itios. 'I’hcsp branelics of activity are necessary to the development of the country’s 
resources and abilities and, in regard to agriculture at least, may become a life question 
ns population continnos to increase. There is no't only much indifference to overcome, 
but also a certain scrupulous disdain, based on social, and partly on caste, prejudices. Uni' 
versity degrees in commerce and agrionlturo would do much to confer the necessary 
prestige in a country whore degrees are venerated. 

Pure science could be insisted upon up to at least the intermediate stage. It is, indeed 
necessary at all points to penalise &ose who are indifferent to' their own culture in tlio 
interest of their mere degrees or thdr material advancement. I should say that hasty 
and short-sghted speciaVsataon should be ch&ked ns leading in the end to a ncmeas, 
oven in the sphere of policy and of real politik, wldle it would not compensate for tho 
nogleot of idoal caltoro and pure ecienoe, oven if the material dividends were prodigious 
and perfcotly sure. '' 


WEBB,TheHon’bIeMr.C. M. 


1 can only answer this question as regards Burma. The callings tfnd professions 
most necessary to tho advancement of the interests of the province are : — 

(a) Agriculture. . 

(b) hlcdicinc. 

(c) Engineering. 

Mining and mineralogy. 

(e) Veterinary science. - 

0 Govemmedtal and commeioial administration. 

(g) Forestry. 

Burma is suffering intensely from its dependence on alien experts in Iho above callings 
and professions^ partionlarly in their ^h^hor ranks. 

Burma.is di^ontiated from other regions in respect of its special needs, its traditions, 
and its oharaotoristio powers in the following particnloTS 

/£> Its civilisation is comparatively recent, wth the result that its yotogor mombors 
do not take kindly to tho rratroint, discipline, an^ solf-oontrol necessary for 
success in advanced studies. 

Hi) Its ^corporation into the British Empire is comparatively recent, mth the result 
' ^ that it has been tbrown into tho oompeUtivo world-struggle before its people 
hove had the time or tho opportunity to adjust themselves to tho now condi- 


tions. 


/lin Tts nomilation is very sparse, with the result that a disproportionotely large number 
^ ^ people h»vo been engaged in colonising tho woste portions of the province, 
iJprmittinB a largo portion of tho urban industries and the more liberal 
, oSS KrOfetsions to be fiUed by aliens (usually Indians). 

/ ‘ \ miin more enlightened portion of tho people have awakened to the fact that, with 
oxcention of agrioultUTe, the major portion of tho trade, industry, and com* 
. ° J the province (rice-milling, timber shipping, mineral oxtraotion, 
trade, transport) are in the hands of aliens (European, Indian, and 
and that this applies not only to tho control of trade ond industry 
Kwto persons employed in these industries.. 
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. QUESXION 6.- 


West, St P.—co«/A— Williams, Rov. GAsnELD. 


The same cause seems to lead to an extraordinary habit of migrating from ona 
oollcgo to another “ because the combinations are better If only as a maltor of 
principle I ask candidates at what college they have studied and give preference to 
those from the better institutions. There appears to be no appreciation whatsoever 
of the disciplinary value of a college; the Chittagong College is no better in the eyes of 
the parents than the Comilla Victoria, though one is excellent in organisation, buildiog 
discipline, and the otW is said to be defective. A mon will transfer from one to the 
other because he cannot combine mathematics ivith botany in the iimo-table. It 
is not a rarity, but a common experienoe, to find men whose university career has 
been divided between four different colleges. 

I know nothing of college work (save the training colleges). I can only judge 
of the men as they coma to mo wanting to be teachers or sub-inspeetors, and from 
that point of view I consider that some very drastic restraint should bo put upon this 
system of combinations. I should like to see stereotyped courses which must ha 
accepted or rejected ns a whole, a literary course, a Sanskrit-Bongali course, a general 
soientifio course, with specialisation in one branch at the conclusion, a mathomalicaU 
course, and so on, each conferring a specific degree like the Oxford degree in mathe- 
matics, or in French literature and language. One would then at least have the 
assurance that the' man was sound in one branch of knowledge. 


WlLlAAllS, Eev. Gaafield. 

I have dealt with the question to a largo extent in answering question 2. It is 
certain that the one profesrion whose ranks do not need largo acquisitions for the sake 
of service to, and tlio advancement of, Indio is the legal profession. It is 
filled already and its overfilling is doing barm to the county that can 
no iTinnimilable. Moreover, at its present rate of progress the medical profession will bo 
SmMv overatooked in a very short time. It must bo romombored that for gcncm- 
rimuarly o , never bo in Lidia such a type as the country practitionrr 

‘S wurry Sedioal practice be merely a type of philanthropy, and as Indio is mostly 

country what this means will easily be apparent. 

. , tiurdlv anv clergy to be educated, but tliero ore schoohnosters, 

I There are, nrofossion ^ any consideraWo progress is to bo made in cduca- 

Md SS by^o graduates of our nnivemitics. They, bowevy, 

tion “ nrofession nermawntly until its status and omoloments arc greatly 

will is too largo to be disoussed hero. It is dealt with in considcr- 

improved. The ^ j guj,n,it scpanitcly. But I have no hesitation 

able of nroperly qualifii^ educationists should bo a first call 

in saying that .produ®tion of pro^riyju^^^^ ^ ^ 

XJ^t'odtSens oflho Jecplo of India, thousands of such schoolmastois. 

bohool inspectors, ocounations are open to the student of an Indian univors- 

^atothOTprofesaoMrad gtntus aro almost whoUy confined to 

ity ? All students arc aiming at entering one or other of these fiop“b- 

Goveniment, and . , m,i, which department it is they enter, nor whether^ 
ments. They do n^^ejT “ .rfenco for it, provided only they get it. It does 
they are tato a B. A. or a B. Sc. or a "B. A. LL.B.” as lo 

not matter ® ..V can to some Govommont department; and those who 

calls it; ho will uno of study, go into low, and will spend much of their 

fail wiB, whatever tor have foiled to secure. Their 

iinie in ontici^ the mam'pnlote, and they aro many-(aU tho 

parents are tocotheHn retaining a sort of lion on a Govorament biUet) 

Kwnifloations of a family stand such sahihs ns may 

Land letters of rDOOumondatioyre^ ^ven by tho parent was spent in the 

bo o^eoted to have miwenoe. ^ 
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■ ' Q^senoH' 6. 


«• 

Wood, W. G.—contd, 


not n^erely in liis profeadon, not merely in learning, but educated up to a higb mo»! 
standard, forming what is known as a man of oharaoter and one capable of taking upon 
himself large responsibilities. A man of action and mitiatire and rapid dccidon. A 
minor condderation is tliat he should hare the engineering instinct latent in him. It 
is noticeable that in England this instinct is early OTident in a large proportion of England’s 
}’outh. Butin India it is by no means so evident. The reason is, undoubtedly, the 
environment of the youths of the two nations and I need not enlarge upon this. It is 
our duty in India to foster and encourage and, if possible, instil into tlic Indian youth 
this valuable instinct. Many students enter the profession merely os a moans of liveU* 
hood and with no real liking for the profesdon ns a profesddn. But there are signs that 
the proper instinct is bdng aroused, and the more iMs is encouraged by our eduoatimsl 
institutions the better engineers shall we obtain for the service of the country. 

I cannot avy how far these requirements ate met by the Univerdty. The part that it 
should play, in my opinion, is not so much in the teaching of tho profession, as in ths 
forming of ^aracter. Tile teaching of the profesdon must bo left to an engineering 
collego such as Boerkee is. 


QUESTION 1 . ' 


4l2- 


Aiekb, Sir P. S. SrVASWAMV— conid.-— Au, The Hon’blo Mr, Ahat— A u, Kweih 
NAsmtiL Mamalbk, Mibza Shwaat, Kttatt Bahaddb— Ailek, Dr.'s. K- 
Aknandale, Dr. N. 


(iii) (a) Tho safeguard 1 would suggest is that oandidat«s for admission to a technolo- 
gioal ooursc bo required to have passed tho intermediate exomination in 
'a scienoo group. 

(&) The tcolmological institutions, which aro not now connected with the 
'Univoisity organisation, may bo requited to conform to tho regulations o! the 
Univorsity as regards standards and courses and they should bo represented 
in the speoiar boards of studios, whieh may have to be ostabUshed and in the 
senate. " 


Am, The Hoa’ble Mr. Altai. 

As I have already stated I think the University should have nothing to do wilh 
applied scienco or technology. 


Am, Nawab Nasiriil Mamalee, Mirza Bhujaat, Khan Baharto. 

(i) Yos ; tho University shonid provide and recognise approved courses of instruction 

in applied scioneo and technology, ote., as qualifying for a degree and diploma 

(ii) I ttiinL after giving tho student a good grounding in general kiiowlodgo, Jio,8hodd 

bo allowed to spceialiso, both tho theoretic and praotioal training advanoug 
aimultanoodSly. < 

(iii) (6) Tho same as that stated in ray reply to questiou 6. 


Allen, Dr. H. N. ‘ 

/Handful I consider it is advantageous to havo engineering degrees for Jakly ad- 
' vanood engineering students granted by a umvcMty. The mtorcourso brfweeffl 
tho teachOT in an engineering ooUego and other teachers, wluoh a common urn- 
"veiBi'ty life makes possible, appears desirable. 

(iii) (o) I conrider the present arrangements of tho Bombay University satisfactory 

(W TbewaroTottnoIogioalinsb-tutioneinthoB^^^ Presidenoy ofjuffioionMy 

Wirh Ewde to warrant recognition, wluoh ore not connected with tho 
Mve^, It has been proposed, however, to improve tho course of too 
Smbay^hool of Arohiteoturo, and insUtnto a umvcisity degree in this 

enbjeot. 


Annandaii^, Dr. N. 

lean attempt only a very partial answer to this question in leterencc to applied 

biology alone. is concerned I consider it far more important that a Mund 

(i) So for as appliw B ^^^ 2 ^ 5 ,^ proyjgea by the University, than that it should 
'training ra'P^ -^jjpjbigugj, technical subjccU ns economic entomology 
attempt to prov theoretical training a student .would learn tho 

and fishenea - to such subjects much better in tho fidfil, in oonneotion 
applumtionof Agricultural College at Pusa, than he 

would Tn a univerMty class. 
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QUESTION 7. 


Banerjea, Dr. PBAiuTKANATn— oonW. — ^B ahbmeb, Gatoakoaxath— Baotwie Sir 
Gooroo Dass— Banekjee, JaycIopae. 


(ii) Higher technological training should not bo segregated from tho allied branches 
of higher education, but there should bo room for specialisation in particnlar 
subjects. 

fiii) (o) Every student should bo eompoUed to go through a preliminary course of training 
in pure science before he is permitted to take up any branch of applied scienso 
and technology. Pure science should also form a part of tho curricula for 
degree examinations in applied science and technology. 

(b) The technological institutions should be in the position of colleges afliliaicd to 
the University. 


BaNERJEE, GrAXmANOANATE. 

(i) The University should provide approved courses of instruction in applied 
foieneo and technology (including such departments ns engineering, agriculture, 
and commeroiol soicnoe) as qualifying for degrees and diplomas. 

The University should also, undoubtedly, provide facilities for research in these 
. branches of knowledge. .t i, » t 

(ii) The higher technological training should not be segregated from other branenes or 

higher education as these are correlated in the higher and more advanced courses 
of study. 


Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Bass. 

(i) The University should, for reasons referred to ®’ 

provide approved courses of instniotion in npphed scionco and ^hnology 
(including engineering, agricnlture,* and commorcial soienoo) as quoUjung lor 
' both degrees and diplome.3 or licenses. It should also provide faoihtics for 

research in those branches of knowledge. . . . , , nti.w 

(ill HiEhcr teohnolopcal training should not, in my opmion, Be scpgatwl from otliw 
branches of higher eduoation, os well in tho interests of thwo branches of 
xvhioh should bo oonsidorod eiftinl in importance and digmty to othw of 

'hiriioroduoation, asforthosakoof ovorooimng the prejudico of tho In^or 
oaftes of Indian sooiofy against ngrioulturaj, teohnologioal, and commercial 

/„TT^Muro that every s’tudent of applied science should havo adequate training 
(„,) (a) Tose^^w^*^^ examination in pure science should form part of thoe.vamm. 
fttions for degrees and diplomas or licenses in apphed science. 

17.1 'TpolinoloEicol institutions should co-oporato with 

^ method of rcgnlating such co-operation would bo the affiliation of raeh 
S to tlm Unh^ty in those brauches of toowicdgo m which they 
. teaininrfln<> the University confers degrees or diplomas. 


Banerjee, Jaysopaii. 


(i) Undouhtedl^^^^^^ icchnological framing is bound 

(ii) Yes;butscOTgat on ^ sound train^ in tbo fundamental 

to prove n t^te ' AiUod 

pnneiplM o^^ong e„d new designs and methods ehoiiId*,bo tho final goal, 

Inhourcrs.. in'rom e tend of subordinate workers having no power 

Tho Univorlity should 

oi initiative jdca of simply creating n largo number of useful 

not lend its j^^ior places in commercial and industrial nctivitioA 

.•craftsmen’ hol^g^'P* , g,,oUld be adapted to their 

iiiO(o)Tho they will study aUied higher 
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QTTESTIOH 7. 


Bakerjiik, MxibaIiV Dhab— coMfrf. — Banebjee, Ravaheswae, 


(ii) They should not bo separated in the lower stages, but in the higher stages they 
sliould be segregated. ^ 

fiii) (a) Elementary pure science should be taught at tho matriculation stage, or 
thc]^> should be preliminary scientiho examinations for students of applied 
science and technology. 

(ft) All technological institutions imparting tho highest knowledge in any subject 
should bo afGliated to tho University. 


BANESiTEE, EaVAEESWAE. 

(i) Yes ; the University should at tho beginning rcoogniso approved courses of in- 

struction in applied science and tcohnology as qualifying for degrees. The 
course may bo modified afterwards to keep np with tho growing needs of the 
country and tho dovolopments attained. Tho University shonld also provide 
facilities for reseoroh in these branches. 

There is no provision in Bengal for ngrioultural education. There is one 
coUego at Sabour (Bhagalpore), and an Imperial Agricultural Research Institute 
at Pusa. Both are located in Bihar, and arc under tho direct management of 
Government. There shonld bo a college in Bengal on the lines of the Sabour 
College to begin with, and should be affiliated to, and under tho control of, tho 
University, no matter whether it is financed by Government or the Univers- 
ity Tho University should confer on tho successful candidates such degrees os 
Li Ag. and B. Ag. 

Tho spread of agricultural education is of the utmost importance to this 
country whero more than 80 per cent of tho people live by it, and I am of opinion 
that our University should recognise its paramount importance and help the 
cause of agriculture in nil possible ways. It may bo noted hero that the recogni- 
tion of agrioulture by tho University will open up a career for our young men, a 
considerable number of whom may advantageously bo diverted from the general 
course. 

It may be urged that agricultural practices are looked down upon by our 
educated people ; thot tho present' demand for ngrioultural education is not such 
ns to ensure the success of tho establishment of agricultural colleges ; that very 
few students will join tho college unless a good future is previously chalked out 
for them, and that very few of those who may pass through it uill take to agri- 
culture and try to improve its condition. But these arguments will fall through 
wh^ wp consider ; — 

(а) That the stamp of the University is a very great factor in removing tho stigma 

. that agrioulture in our country unfortunately bears. 

(б) That the growing struggle for life, combined ivith the paucity of suitable em- 

ployment in Government or other services, is sure to make people in the 
near future take to agriculture. 

(c) That, though it may not be expected that all the agrlculturnl graduates will take 
to agriculture, yet -a few may be expected to do so, and their number will 
surely increase as years roll on. 

They will help the cause of agrioulture, directly by their own intelligent work, 
and indirectly by disseminating their know'ledgo, through practical examples, 

' among tho actual cultivators, who are proverbially slow to adopt any innova- 
tions. It may be ^oted hero that all the science graduates do not take to 
scientific studies or research or tho practiciil application thereof ; the cause of 
science is helped by only a limited few, 

(ii) Yes. 
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QUESTION 7. 


Banbrji, JlAHsiATnAKATn. — ^Bakerji, Tho Hon’blo Justice Sir Piumada Chabah. 


Baneiuji, Mansiathanath. 

(i) There can be no doubt that tboro is a groat need for education in applied 

Boienoes and arts and toclinology. Tho institution of such departments mil 
relieve tho strain on the pure arts ond science colleges and uill provide 'for 
men who do not got omplopnont in tho general lines. Tho creation of tho 
faculty of applied science and technology on tho other hand is imperatively 
necessary for tho dorolopmcut of tho country. But whether such conrscs 
may bo best inaugurated by Government or tho University or by private 
manufacturing concerns is diflicult to answer. Tho other point of interest 
is whether education in these directions 'will languish if cntru.stcd solely 
to olHcial management of a typo which' would intorfero with public enter- 
prise. Taking everything into oonsidcration tho best solution seems to bo 
tho creation of several dopnrtraonts of technology and applied sciences 
under tho University, with provision for tho inclusion of experts — representatives 
from Government, tho manufacturing and trading concerns on tho governing 
boards. Thus, such departmento of applied science and technology should 
remain outside tho control of the acadomio senate and ^mdicato according to 
tho existing constitution. Wo know that the senate and lyndicatc generally 
do not oxercho tho same amount of control over tho departments of engineer- 
ing and medioino as they do over tho faculties of arts and science and law 
because the existing conditions do • not favour such control. Moreover, tic 
institutions teaching mcdicino and engineering are under tho direct control of 
Government. There was, until rerj' recently, practically one college to re- 
present tho faculty of mcdicino and that of engineering on tho University. 
Thoro wore departments of technology in tho Sibjmr Engineering College ond 
several medical schools in the province but they were outside tho nominal 
control of tho University. An oITort should bo made to onlist public and 
commercial and professional co-operation. As regards tcclmology and applied 
soionoo there was not much private enterprise in this direction save the 
ostablishmont of tho Bengal Tcchnioal Instituto during the rocont nationalistic 
movement. Bnt that, too, collapsed for want of public support. Under these 
oiroumstanccs, I tliink that the University should open some branches of applied 
Bcionco and toohnology which will in time help to tap the economic resources 
of tho country and which will provfdo many people with suitable profes-sions. In 
my opinion, thoro should bo orrniigomonts both for tho diploma and the degree 
in such departments. Tho nomes of such degrees should bo distinct from the B. A 
or B. So. Those seeking a diploma should proceed, after passing tho matric- 
ulation, and their oourso should bo of a simpler nature than that meant for the 
degree. Those seeking a degree, on tho other band, should commence their course 
after passing tho intermediate examination in science. If, howovor, snob depart- 
ments of applied science and technology boopened it is imperatively necessary 
that there should be ample facilities in these branches of knowledge. 

(ii) Higher technological training should not bo segregated from other cognate branches 

of higher soicnoo. 

(iii) (a) As a safeguard to scouro adoq^uato training in pure soicnco students for tho 

degree examination should proceed to such courses after passing at least the 
I. Sc. examination or provision may bo made for prescribing a special ioitisl 
oourso adapted for such kind of instruction. 

(t) I do not think the University ought to absorb existing institutions of teclmolo- 
gy and applied Bcionco, but arrangements may bo made for the afHliation of 
those institutions who oaro to join tho University*. 


< 

Banebji, Tlie Hon’ble Justice Sir Fbaiiada Cecaran. 

The universities should, I think, provide approved courses of instruction in applied 
Bcionoo and tcdmology nnd grant degrees or diplomas. They should also provide for 
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QUESTION 7. 


BASVf P. — canid . — Basc, SATyEmnA IfATN — Bengal LandLoldors’ Association; Calcutta, 


bare tiro disadvantagea. It iriU exclude a large numbw of persons irbo can* 
not go up for tlio UnwetsUy degreo and 'who want to qua^y thcmsolTos for 
Eomo livoLliood, Tho training given cannot possibly ensure a very high class 
of work and, considering tho position which such an occupation would lead 
to, this branch cannot, at least in tho beginning, attract highly qualified 
otudonts who expect to do well in tho general lino ; so tho largo majority of 
thoso who will profit by tho opening of this branch of education would bo 
dobanod from entering thoso lines on account of thoir incapacity of contimung 
in. tho general lino for want of taste, money, or time if this test of the know' 
lodge of pure soicnco bo insisted upon. Tho second disadvantage would lie in 
tho choice of subjects. All I. So.’a do not study tho same eoionccs. So when 
they eomo to spccialiso in cnis new department it will bo foimd that the 
quidifications of tho students are not tho same although they hold tho same 
academic qualifications. Tho hotter course, therefore, seems to lo not' to 
have any univorsity q'ualification beyond tho I. A. or I. Sc. 'Standard testh 
fydng to tho capacity of tho student. A course of studios in pure science 
should bo instituted in tho earlier years' of this department after which the 
more Bpccinllscd branches can bo introduced. In this way all students 
shall have to pass through the snmo training in puro sciences and the 
higher ooursos would bo easily followed. lake the present method in the 
medical branch thoso who eomo with very high qualiheations in' science, say 
B. Sc. orliLSc., maybe exempted from a study here of thoso sciences only 
which they actually studied for their degree examination. This method would 
snvo time to tho advanced and, at tho same time, give scope to the less 
advanced without impairing elEoionoy. 

•^6) With regard to tho courses of study and internal management, etc,, tho Bni* 
vorsity ought always to bo tho controlling body. Co-ordination of the various 
branches of study would bo impossihlo unless the Univorsity bo mode the 
central body. But in thoso respects boards of studies dealing with tho spcciol 
branches of tho faculty slionld have ample representation on such institations 
and, ns already said, tho senate of tho University requires a thorough oror> 
hauling before smooth working oven on tho present lines con he ochioved 


Basu, Sattendba Nath. 

(i), (ii), and (iii) Yes ; provision for the student of applied science for training iu 
puro science in this form of instruction should bo made prior to, or sunnlto- 
ncously with, his training in applied science. 

Tcohnological institutions not connected with tho Universit}' should bo open to in» 
speotion by competent persons authorised by the University for tho purpose. They dionld 
Le te juiicd to carry oqt their suggestions for securing their efficiency. 


Bengal Landholders' Associa'tion, Calcutta. 

(i) Degrees and diplomas both. 

Yes ; facilities for research ought to lie providel. 

(ii) Not segregated, but co-ordinated, os for as practicable. 

(iii) The technological branch (connected with the University) 

(o) Should be open to students who have received adequate training in pure science. 
Workmen or mechanics are not to be created by the University, but intelligent 
and scientifically trained workers able to work for themselves and instruct 
others. 

(b) Tee' n logical institutions in whioh adequate training in pure science is given 
may be affiliated. 
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QUKfiTIOX- 7. 


BuAKDAHKAn, Sir R. G.— BlIATTAatAnVA, JOCK^DHASaTH— DUATrACniAllTYA 

llAIKDNTIIA NaTII. ' 


BnASDAHKAR, Sir B. G. 

I 

(I) A0 nircntly indicntrcl tlip Univeraity J-lioiild not {irovido or nfogviea approved 
courwM in npplird reienpo and tfclmolojty m qualifying for dogrc<'a or diplomM 
or 'Jlu0 drjinrtniont !>tinuld Iw mndi* over to an indrpondent in<diti)tion. 

(ii) I think that higher trchnolngical training ahould be entirciy regregaU-d from other 

iirnnclios of Iiiglier (>dtienlioii. 

(iii) Holding Ihn viewindicntednlmvninyrppiy to thii question ii tlmt the Univerfily 

rhoiild conGne il'elf to adequate training in puro .■■cirnee and leave applied sciencB 
and technology to the other inotitiitinn I projwse. 


BlIATTACnAllYA, JoGI^fDnAN’ATn. * 


The Univereity ehotild make ample provMon for iiiRtmetion in applied rcicncc and 
technology, the coureos of v-hieh vtill lend finally to the diTree examinations. There 
xliould ho colleger eoleiy devoted to the teaching of ngrieullnre in all it< forme, and of 
other indiiatrien under the coni roland gitidanee of tho Calcutta University. The degree 
must have the recognition of Government. Admi<>siontosuchpollegr<;villl)etJiroan 
open to those who could pass an entrance test equivalent to the matrieuintion standard 
there being certain reservations for the tons of ionn fidt cultivators. I’a'scd stndcnts 
from such eollegca will be available for service as agrieulliiral experts under Governmeat 
or under private zemindars. There should he provision for well-equipped lihratics and 
laboratories for the te.nching of the higher hranehes of teehnology and re«pirch scholars 
should ho appointed to carry on ngricnUnral and other scientific investigations. In opri- 
oultiirnl colleges ngrieullnre will lie the principal siihject taught, hut certain allied 
mibjccts, such ns botany, geology, and veterinary reienee, should be included in the 
eiirriculuin in order that the study of the subject mny he com]irchrnsivc, scientific, ond 
quite Up to date. The whole course should he thoroughly prneticnl, though, during the 
first ycir. tho student will have adeqii.vle training in puro science. The Instruction 
should always be given throngli the mcclinm of a vernacular. 


BiiATTAcnAnvYA, Baikuntha Nath. 


(i) Yes ; under the patronage and pecuniary support of Government and tho well- 

to-do classes and through the nctivo co-operation of tho people in general there 
ought to spring up in tlio counliy a sj-stem of tcchnologieal institution!!, lioth 
higher and loner, directed and rontrolled by the University and iwpnlnri'cd by 
its degree^ and diploinns. Tho loner institution.*! should rank ns second-grade 
colleges, where the bifurcation of the mnirieidation conrso may ennhlo a section 
of tho mntiiculntcs to enter. The I. Sc, course should bo so designed ns to open 
an outlet from tlio science colleges to tho Iiighcr technological in.stitnf ions — the 
Bucccs.sfii 1 completion of whoso curriciiln should he rownnled with degrees in 
technological subjects. Provision should bo made for rc.«enreh in thci'o branches 
of knowledge and ]iost-grnduato dcgrcc.s confcrretl oh tho success. 

(ii) Tiio higlicr technological training should not bo segregated from other branchrs 

of higher education. 

(iii) («) Tho I. Sc. course, slightly extended, will provide adequafo training in pure 

Ecienco. 

(fi) A now department, called technological, should bo added to tho University 
. and nil tho institutions of tho kind existing now. or coming into csistceicD in 
future, should bo managed bj- it. ' 
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<JLTJ.T10N' 7. 


HllOtVAt^ fJoVIMH (‘HAMttit — lll't, V.. fX— lil'VA*. Iln^l^J^A^•Aylr. lJAh.vJ(tf. . 


]hin\YAi., (4 ovjm».\ CnAjritjtA. 

fl) Ym. 

(il) StiniiM b>> 

(iii) (<i) A mtitii ot tMinlns In P.#** j'i'‘nr''i rlifjylil I.^ (;iT<“a. 

(I») I'li-y hIimiM nn'.liftU-i tn llm Univi‘r«ily, tbrir {"r-^iW, eij 

their rximlnuti'-.n* coa'luc;«*<l nrs'! evif rrii! by Ui* rmrrwiij. 


ni,-:*. K. i:. 

(1) In fjiiin «'f nilri-iir^tt ni5rf<*|>li ’'im npirtlii't; the nf r.nj- I'iri.'r 

in ft'.'ii. 'ilKifr tf.-it ri.I.'bl be fi»«i by tl •• I‘t ivrt i!y jif fSbuttn I «?.•» rtt'>;tlr 
n]*|i illteil n nterfi «r * f ft (^''Slniltee of tj r 0(i!e t<> et*r'ln'- tlii< ftMl ftiW 
lV:nli" ll •> ♦''•'•kh «■( Me <- I (iv,‘r»! r.y 1 ('•ti to ll e 
rxlnit ih'* 1 V A» tt-'ixj'-col il '.t if il,p r-* n of 11 •' tul t lie i <-a t ! 

hfe In bxvr lli'ir ffiPTi'i'-t tlifr<"’nl loi.-nblle Jpij ^ «».£ o' n'*W •nlt'it" If e 
1<-,(1 mil 1 xxrloti j) p l"i,hir-iiy, I lo- fi-n »!,•.* I ►lill t 'xr jliss^'lsti 

lo «I e'brr 11 e l,oMe» e.f « in f •fboj vjf otH, lin m'-p < f tLil (b-^fre, le 

Ub«U lo lorn 1 1« •!> l«t ir-ie ftrri 'I'to.i \I v < rU on it e Itntl. 

J r<''<n'.ly pMmi ImI il r i of ll.p (loi rroeo c*. iif Ir^Iix l«’wil of A?*I 'd’c:? 

nl I'oom hii'I li' 'ttl ttl'li I'ller*-* px| rr . ft iif oj ,<ii in « ti it r itI’I-- 1 of t 'rl'ulS'lfal 
ol))< 1*1 >i> froM it.i' I'f't.ltrs of iI.t'A'n 'il'iifvl li*i-xti(i e'l* '.•!•» r;e i npe''! h 
li »rliitiK nott.. or in j>'ifr ft.-Tt-n'.iitrtl rr**-.rcb n it ilm* >[ > *•.», 'Iiiovi -v 
bv ihr P iit>I 11 1* till fl" '•bout 1 1 •ittt .tri sit'of ’1 ' '•••/r 1(1 r.'*i ti.xjnr trntiMi'eof Indii. 
’lliifo i» 11 fri lit ii<‘ r’i'b i"'5!i-,*p in l*i«. <'1. Jt 5i, ?e, il '• xl'*-' itll o ll-»xnl tf 

Arri' 'il'uri' tl »t < 'lorl.-' 'M 1 1 ••.j’lul, bir il <■> yl•nt{^^ fp> ';•',* »-a« il it ft-f-eb r.vl f*.tri 
iltiii iio'rxlt n x'lrr < ( ii.ti-b rt'x'rr Iih*'t* ti e tl.-n li'iebi'i’, r.r t it xt ni5‘.!<c 

iiirn imr i.'i'>iii'y p’.o’iM I " ilttirinl ffoni tl.r f»riii<r to tie Ii'Iit o-.irL , 

n.trr ire<i!i<l lo b'> n'l <• b r xl'V ilirifr»i''i - if oj b'i -ii nx to nbe'lirr a ('•irirblfly 
ll I'lotifli ijit'if.il nil!' lit ’till ti.tiriti*'/ 111 tl e iiimir'ity -t'/r cniM !»• j-i'n<xl fp'in tbe 
iitnty of ftjrriciitinril 'm 1 jo '« in thro -rUtt. O'l ihi* |v>ir>t { Ain nip! [nniin'l lo rxproit 
fiiiv O|iuiio'i. b'll. if ft *ttf: “il (Illy tl.ojii*(;-!i tt-.b.h y < in !■«' »< ori'l in tl.iT wav, 1* 

|o ino li.A’, li’ix >11,: TV ■ ml in il r imixprlan 't'f il.ej Ji-rof mi-ilinrr in the li'eof 
ini II Vi ho 1 avr njxilr .» ^!ll'^_<^ of avrii r.t tf e I'tiiirfpiily vo'i! I j rmofil -Viii; ni r, 'ttlil 
ttfi err* of t!,e i!i jixrSnn tit* of IJirtinir-enl '“SirU tvtv lonp-rtiml in »'V< 'I\'il'.:'ni":''n, 
vo'Oj«mlnr rnii-'ii"'. ii imiie. rml rxin or'limiy r\r""iiivr, v-ork, r.x ilitwe trau’w <ni a 
if.ore flirt ly liloratj or r'iintiiir Ian-i. 

Vlille rrvoj'’iiniji!; ti e i iiprvme inijiorlniioe of rr o<rrh tirrk in pure erirnpe,niitl wiib' 
Mil ilfiiriny, !«' hiinti t or limit in nny vov il.e j'fOprro' i of tliii norh, il rwnt *<* 
lint it mniM be of liniilil to the rmintry if the I’liiveretly fO’iM rlroily nii'vi.’ite with 
lliiwe III ihix Morl, a luimbrr of wn v.hix" tStily it ooiilil l-e lo ilevote their olia!* 

nl'entioti to the <<ihili»n of iiieiitilie |iroblrmH batini: ft ilirret liiMrinc on the nurli nf 
Al'riitiUnre, inilu-iry.nml cotitmetcv. If U eonltl h^ provnl lo nnfclnutii tint theUniver* 
ei'y VBi ntroinjili*hlfi;: eomethinn nliifh they eoiiifili rnl to I o ilelinilely iix'fni to Ibcra*. 
Foltox ilivy noulil ipfrliAiii ho rnotr eynninhe’ir tonariI"i the more pmcml aeSivi'Jrt of 
Ills Uniwreily. 


T^isvas, Rni Dikanwth, Rnlmdur, 

(I) Yex. 

(ii) After Ihetnntriciilalion cxnmlnAtion etmlrnts of npplied eeionce itnil fcehnolofy 
ehoiilrl follow the fame coimo in J!ii)!li«li nml'iernactilnr iw the intennecHato 
etiulenla of tho UnCvcrrity, Iw-idet their special eours-ei in Applied scicnco and 
leehnoli)p3'. Allorpas«iiig tho infomiwlinte csnmliintion tho liiijlier tci’hnologfcnl 
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QrJ^STIO.V 7, 


llonooAit, .Isas VI Amur. llosr, I!. C,— ftovr, lUl C ir;.'ii.vi^ Bvbvlur. 


Bobooah, J.va.vai>.\iijiijiam. 

(I) Vri ; I havn Blfi-nly iiiy Affwi with rrrvrtl to tJiIi in my flnmt 

to nuc'sdon I. Ttte miiy «lMiutil crnnt loth iHt'Iomai an<I d'Ert* <. 


no.E. n.c. 

(i) Ji I. •Inity li'-'midit? lootr im onsl'i nt » p to tJ >• I'nSvi j ily to fxlfsvd r< * tvniii' ■> u-.'! 

tmii Id Ailiiiu-itn Ir'iian," in •rii'ti**' oiitl t»''liniii"?y, Aiioir,? i'« 

aitlimil tlirff* •lioIlM » crf'inU I r. in rildlti'-n In |w r no* j r»t (n; inlcV. 

tio’ijil ntid tti‘>'r> ncl iov iiion', Ar/Hxl m'*ij vliof \*i iinjifott- 

liinfi-inl f< *oHM 1 1 1 lf tlici iiiif.ffy l>v ito ir «v* !••n• vimd Lftonlcilyi'fif tki* yradKil 
lir/di Mill ftlf.nt" «‘f H.i' viiifM. ii *'<1* < d livttj* 

I'liivi'f'ity (nr jito*.' ii'm \ mt! ti*-4»'(l ]«■ I' ttmiM l.v'.oft'-jr'idiy •timulvt- 
liifi ‘la it Mid iiri’. ll ifiJotp. to li" ‘tton^ly '’did. 

Hut |l i» Jii fill) ' »•' • nw • •• vrv lio',i |iir tli*- I'nii* ‘ri'y > ti*. to »iiii!i il* V^tt n f ra 
ino!io:iiif rr*' jri't 111 tl Mil J«- !* ; tlii-fn rni-t l» fi'.iiiin vj.p tl,v" ''d iiidtrt<-i 
fiooiir.icni'i nt ni nmli n- t*-* 'ildi*, oi d It i! m.'l I*- t !ii>'fl) (nr t[»> jifnifiil. 
Ollinr l-iitii [.'n iiV Mid I •itdic. Hi ly, n- 1 » ii'tfi fidlin- rp isrli r-'ortmn II r 
|nrt of ilio I'nni f'lU (ij prov tdi'i,* ( •I’ltii- (o'lt -p.iifnl iri'i,' mdtiiiird'ivii'r.) 
Mid I vj‘iln(nl< n ill, psi inidilj, (i. lu.d |\ ti i tp'i'd to 11*11.^1 ai.d ‘!i’Vrlii;i tli*! 
v.dipldi' knor ("•'•I'l* and jiid/pc nt n! tl,i ti- l.m all) tt-viii'"! ii'ii twirl'll o't 
liv till" t'liiviiriily 

(li) It ru'liii flilt'o I iliov iti'llo ill it. t vr'i }•» f !»• l.ud •«(»(' , t'i'l.I.f ’•sdi'iil tr-!'.P>? 

fliould icmaiii np ut from i>lfi»f lir>f !.• * of idtri'ioM m iii far n* tl.u’r aii*'* 'if 
ililli'ii Jit ; tin (orntif liorm; ‘•o', •'rii<«l riof>, V"it!i tl.n |,M*tr'iI .ipj>*, 'itioi il. 
m.d tl.o latti r wtlli till' tl.i'irrti vl ntvi'<ti.".iti >•» iuin, tlo- iiVti m* d-yvrtrtiitU 
of liwii.an 1 iun.l“I»'<’. 

Jliil « •.ti'i'liinild I I'fl rii l»pin?tlrs-ii *1 ni) ot'.ilii.li tri'inir’i'iiftl, orln'Sitmt 
till' di/i’iiy of OHO loti old lii-r. Tkoiuod o'ltd poi-fiai'idr liv iMo.i'nliAd; >>y 
«l d tft f'l iri'ir ll.n fill rr li'.'JiV .and i •> Oj rf itinn •’■n'.ld *ul.**‘l 

lirlnnii tl r li-o, tnili.d td lultrd oiid ri.t.'i'niif i-i. 1.‘ n l> •luH'M 'loml on itf 
own ^•v•<--l'nl rl.oiild < iilitt \ti n| pm ntion, nod nut f, t:ti iii( i, fortlrotl*''— 
iloiild rlipport. jn»t« '‘I of Mt ikdni;;, ll '■ iitlir, *11(1 *1101(111 of tlirorfl’cal 
« li( nil* try. (or rvainpli*, rltoiild not lx- tf mptid to Iivk down kiij rr''i!irin ly wpan 
Olio Vilio i« l•ll)t! tr.Mii'il ft* n inriitif.ii ititin;: ilivnat, l>vit,»n tho fiiliT liM.d. 

oiiylil to foiindiT 111* fj l.'fo to 1*1 n* Vrtlnildri Id - «mii, iiijil ovrn oapAli'nof 

Mipllvini' oar I 111 lit *tvp‘ ‘tioi.n to hiin'idf. 

(lii) (rt) A ciTt.ain miinmiim 'land aril o(l.nop.Iiilri‘ in pi r' irirtiP"- •l.fiiM In- laid d wn 
forilom: Imt it •.lioidd loioiii.tiMl totli)i*p>ial ri-finiriri'nt'of Hio jarti- 
culi'r liii'i fplrotut liy rt *!iidi'nt. 

Tli(f 'ItoiiM (tarn n part of tlidr oiitrii'uliiit. Mid on ('aftmin.atioii in it Ir 
iiiiwlo e *injiid"ory. 

(f) Till’ t'liiat’rdiydould liavi* jiTfrcl 111 orty to r <(iilri’ nil tlii-c itiriiii tion> to 
conliinii to III ' (.1 iiidnni' laid down liy it, niid dcmiind I'vpl.anififm in o"* oI _ 
f tillin'. Ill !>! oft, it ‘lioi'Id rai n i o tht'*iin t’(ontridliiiep'a\ai'rovcrtIi"ni I'l't 
it liaa ovir tlio fri'innry l•dlI<•.atiollal ' iii'titiiliona providr<l llmt rtin:t.ic!il 
n n* o' nlit.ij'* t.ak' n to pivr flw* woiulil niid ronddi rition to tliof'api'ri kiiovr- 
Irdfi' of tln< ofliccn «f tuih iit*lilulioii>. 


Bosr, lltii CnvMn..\T., Balmilur. 

Srp my nn-aror (« (iii("i(ii)n 0 . 

Tho Utiia-endly rhmdd i roride fncilitict for tv rata li in tlio-c I Miichc' of knottlcdfro- 
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QUESTION 7 - 


Bnraai, E. J.— Cjiakbavabot, Bbajalal— Ciunda, Tho Hon’blo Mr, IUan»i KiauB— 
CnAarxiurrE, TJio Hon’blo Mr. A. 0. 


BUTIiEIl, E. J. 

(i) Frovidcd that, ns suggostod in tho answer to question 0, tho Unirersitj can 
adequately covor tho field without interfering with its primary functions in tho . 
pursuit and extension of knowledge as an end in itself, there would seem to he eon- 
sidcrablo adrantego in haring technological facnltics or departments granting 
degrees in such subjects ns ngricullurc. Such focultics should pioye a rnluablo 
corrcctivo to tho ovcr*litcrnry trend of university education in India and may 
attract a class of undergradnato which it is desirable to get into tho University 
m increasing numbers. 1 refer to tho class which is not afraid of manual train- 
ing and not prejudiced against industri.il pursuits. That sucli a class exists and 
is prepared to take adrantogo of higher training is evident from tho experience 
of such colleges as tho Engineering College at .Sibpur and of some of the agri- 
cultuml colleges. 1 believe it has not been sulTicirntly attracted to the Uni- 
versity in Bengal for reasons 1 am not competent to explain, but it seems likely 
that, if facilities are given for taking degrees in subjects that will appeal to the 
loss literary castes, they will bo prepared to enter tho University. Not only 
will graduates from theso faculties bo better equipped to earn their livelihood 
than if they had not passed through tho University, but they will provide better 
material for recruitment to M)vcral Government dopartments than is at present 
available. I should personally prefer to tnko graduates of this class into my 
lahorntoty' than those of tho more literary castes who are mainly available at 
present. 

I am more doubtful of the necessity of providing fncilitics for research in subjects 
for which simoial research institutes already exist, os in agriculture. There may 
bo a danger of diminishing rcscaich in thoao dirocUon'i in wluch, ns indicated 
under question 0, tho University can best assist tho advonccmoiit of knowlodgo. 


CnAKKAVAIlTI, BeAMLAI,. 

Tho value of tho applied Bcionccs consists in their success in tho market and 
that is a matter outside the province of tho University. A degree in those subjects 
conferred fay tho University will not oi itself bo of much value. Those matters 
^ould better be left to persona actually engaged in practical work on those lines. 
So far as tho teaching of pure scionco is concerned it will bo within the province of 
tho University. 


Ohanda, The Hon’ble Mr. Kameni Kujiae. 

(i) Yes. 

tii; Yes ; hut after tho 1. A. or I. Sa 


Chatteejee, The Hon’ble Mr, A. 0 . _ 

fi) Yob ; so far as funds allow. 

Yes ; unless scjiarato and adequate provision exists in State or private ihstitationB. 
(ii) It should not bo segregated. _ . 

i(iii) (a) Have a preliminary test wbioh may bo identioal with -ono of tho ordinary 
teste of tho University. 

(b) Tho teohnological institutions should bo “ departments ” of thoUniversiiy. 
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QUKSTION 7. 

CitATTiinJin. SrMTi KrMAii~riiATrrirJi, Mnirisi JrqirAS~CttArDurnt, TtwHon’Us 
, I Hit ICC Asitosii— C iiAVMurKJ, niiiiiiAK Mohas— C nAumivni, Th" llon'Wc Ilabo 

Kl'iUnlH MriltAN. 


CiiATTKiui:!;, St».viTi Kumaji. 

(i) Yr» ; ni,'ririi]liirnl ftml fwinmiTml «ii(l J<Tlin'il(t;»ifnl colltnp'? nntl rctiooK should 

lu' (It OIC'I'. 

Tlin L’lihcrrily ilimilil rcrtuinly jiroviili* fncililiM for r('"’.'(rch in liran''hi-* of 
l:novrJt dco. 

(ii) TcrhiioUiL'it «1 rdtionfinn, (it in it* r rlneo, diotiM not lio wetrgAtod 

from tlir> lii'.'lii’r trninim: in jmrr •(■(••iiro. 

>(iii} (ft) Till' nMfrii'tihti'in MihIfUidioiiliI iii''ln<!''nn rlfm''ntirj-J:n')nMi:i'of wi''nco, 
mill •‘ix-ci >1 tlirSiri'tii'Al on •■rit'ni-o diontil Itn mu!" compu! osy for 

iitiidr-nl'i i-Midyint’ in tin* rollTtr t of ii]>|>liVtl •<’i"tic<' nntl t»>clinnlopy anilr'it(!>l to 
til" UnUrr-iiy. 

Trrlinolitcn'nl imtilulion-* ((''liooli ninl I'nlli'cn) rlioiilil In' nnilintoi! to th>< Uni- 
vi-rnly nml ron!roll>'<l liyltliUo lli" li«', jnilii'in", rncinriTimri ntK nnd 
rrii tipr r illt'j.'i-i, Tln> Itiiivrr ity flionlil linvi< fnrnlUni in comm^rci', trclmO" 
1 >py, nnd npriciildiri*. 


CiiATn:wi, Mohiki Mohak. 

For till’ jir<'''rnt,ntnnyMlo,tlioI!nirrHty»ilimilil only cmcem it’d/ with tcdialcjl 
<iiucalion, inrliulinu rri'an'h ni n iw’t-gr.whnti' fclirmo. 


CnAt'Ducni. The Hon’Wc Justice Sir AFUTOsn. 

(i) P'pri''“nn<l»Ii(ilam‘>’.. 

Yc’; fnrililipi for ri"<’nrr'li oosht to l»o provitlril. 

<ii) Not Mntri'jnli'il. Imt on.onlinH.'il, b< fnrn« j>m<'lirnM>>. 

(ill) Till' Irrlinnlnyii .il riilp of tlir Unlvir-ity «lii<iiM ln' oiirn to iitiiiloiild vlio haic 
riri'lx'il nilcuiinl'* traiiiinp in purr roif'iim, Workmi-n or inrrli'inici oro not to 
tin I'lriti'il l»y tlip Uniior ity, tint in!('Ili;;cnt ninl rncntirir.illy troincil ■nnrlrrs 
nlilc to work for tlipiniclve! nntl iii'triirl otlii'r“. 

(n) Ti'clinnlo'.'icul in'^litiitioni in whirh oiinqintp tMiniii!; in pure (■cieni'o i* piwn 
mny lu' nftili »liil. 


CnAUDJtuni, JJjiuJjAy AIoiiax, 

(i) Till* Tinivrr-ity (ilioiiM jirovlilc or rf'HJKni'o npprovet! coupsm of iMtmcfwn in 

npplicil frienre nml tcrlmolopy will tlio tlnivrnity plitmlil nl<o provide focililie’ 
for rc’enrcli in tln^c I'rnm'lico of laionirilpe. 

(ii) lliplirr tei'linoloaicnl’trninini; nlinnlil be nryrepnteil from other hrnnrlie’ of hLthn 

rdiicntion, hut Htiidenli dwitoun of linvine liiplier fcclinolopieal trnininp mu’l 
first rwrive ndequiile tmimne in pure rvieni'e, i.r., must first pa's cither the I.6«. 
or th" B. Fc. cvnrninntion. 

(iii) (fl) Tcehnolopirnl in^til lit inns should I” founded nnd mnnoped by Government, 

but they fhonld be tinder tlic control of Ihc University. 


CiiAumitini, Tito llon’Wc Babti Eifrori Moras. 

Tho Cnlcwttft University or n teaebinp university should not concern itself uith sneh 
cchnicnl brnnelies of knonlcdpo ns enpinrerinp, jncdicine. nprioiditiro, or comnierriid 
cicncc. Each one of them should hovoits own college adequately manned nnd equipped 
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QUESTION 7. 


CnoTTOinmy, Rai Yatikdba Nath— con/rf. — Cooks, S. W.— Colemak, Dr. Lesub C. 


road togothcr in tho puro toionco colleges ; when the students are sufficient!; 
advanced they may make their cheico either to remain in tho imro '«ionco 
oollogo for going deep into their respective sciences or to join the tcohnolcgicsl 
collcgoa to study their apccia! vocation. Advantage in this tray may be 
taken of the medical and onginccring colleges also, Uiat is to say, tho study 
of physios chemistry, toology, botany, mechanics, etc., tvhich is, to a eorlain 
oxtent, required for tho preliminary training of students u ho go up for 
modicino and engineering may be comptolod in tho puro science coUege, 
By these means tro may do away with tho unnecessary duplication trl^h 
exists to-day by tho provision in oooh subh special collogo for the study ci 
those sciences. This may savo some money which wo can utilise in other 
useful dircotions. 

{b) So far as tho Calcutta University is concerned, os there is,*for the present at 
least, no likelihood of establishing more technological colleges than one at 
Calcutta, I do not think that wo should trouble ourselves much about the 
question as to what relation there should bo betwcop tho University and techno- 
logical institutions outside tho pale of our University. Should there ho any 
such institution it can bo afitliatod to our University and can bo properly 
controlled by it as in tlic case of its own residential tochnolt^ical college. 


Cooks, S. W. 

(i) Hie University shmild associate itself with tho highest degree of instruction fa 
applied Bcionco and technology, including engineering, ngricultoro and commer- 
oial science, and should grant degrees in these subjeots, but the provision of ^ 
, facilities for research in these subjccte hardly falls witliin its province. Beseareh 
is usimlly devoted to dofmito practical ends, whereas the function of a university 
IS tho pursuit cl knowledge for its own sake. It would logically bo consistent to 
refuse university recognition of tcolmological training, but there arojclear prac- 
tical advantages to bo derived from university control, since tho University can 
insist that the student should receive a sound scientific or litcmry education cal- 
culated to develop breadth of view before ho begins to concentrato his attention 
on a special lino of work. Tho simplest way to scenre this object is to reqnirc 
that candidates for diplomos in applied science and technology should hare 
already taken the B. A. or B. Sa degree. 

(iii) {h} The considerations that determine tho relations between technological fa^i- 
tutions and tho Universityaro similar to those that apply to tho connection 
between the University and oris oollcgcs. They should, so far as is practicable, 
bo constituent colleges. It may, however, bo found necessary to permit affi- 
liation more freely in dealing with technological institutions since practical 
considerations may render it impossible to concentrate all these at the 
headquoners of tho University. 


0OIJEMAN, Dr. Leslie 0. 

(i) 1 think so ; hut am not prepared to say whether the time is ripe for the carrying 

out of Tosearoh in agrioultiu'o in tho universities. 

(ii) il think they should not. Close association would be bonofioial to all branches of 

education. 

(iii) (a) A preliminary training of tu'o years in puro soionco would bo required os a 

maximum. 

(b) They should finally bcoomo faculties of tho University. 
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QUESTION 7. 


Das, Rai Bhotatinath, Bahadur — eonld.— D as Gupta, Hem Chakdba— Das Gum 
liABUKA KANTA— DaTTA, A. C. 


(b) In the evenfc of a tcchnologioal instifcutioa bang situated in a unirer^ 
town it will form an integral part of the UnivershT’, if a teaching one, and 
form the college for teaching applied smence. If the University is not 
a teaching one the collie in the vudversity town, as al«a those dtnated 
outade, wiU be affiliated to the University in the subjects they propose to 
tcaoh. 


Das Gueia, Hem Ceanbea. 

• 

(i) hly answer is in the affirmative ; and I think that the University should provide lot 
both degree and diploma. Glhe University should provide facilities for rcseaicli 
in applied science and technology. Tcchnologioal training should be segregated 
from other branches of higher education only in the advanced parts of its ooune 
but, so far as the preliminary parts of such training are concerned, instrodioa 
should be provided for in the colleges and laboratories affiliated in pact 
science. Thus, a student of agriculture requires some elementary knowledge o! 
geology, a fairly good knowledge of ohomistiy and zoology, and a very 
detailed knowledge of botany, and instruction in these branches shimld ^ 
provided for him in the colleges affiliated in pure science. The courses cf 
instruction in any particular soienoo shonld be arranged in different sections 
to meet the requirements of different types of students, and the student will 
select those sections of a subject which he finds necessary for bis pmposc. , 
(iii) (a) Please refer to the answer given above. * 

(6) The tcchnologioal institutions should be 'requested to permit the University 
students to visit their workshops, eto., under proper control, and to odmlt 
a few advanced students as unpaid apprentices for. a limited period, radtte 
University, in its own turn, must be prepared to help those institutions in 
some ways, e.<l., by undertaking some chemical investigations on tbeir 
behalf. 


Das Gupta, Kaeuna Kanta. 

It is O' matter for serious consideration whether law, medicine, and engineering 
should not have their own independent boards of control ond nniversities nnoOLnectea 
with any of the Bengal universities save thot thejr will recruit their students from grado* 
ates and under-graduates of these universities which should, tiidrefore, confine their wort 
to the teaching of the pure soiences and arts. 


Datta, a. C. 

(i) I have already given my ojiinon in anwser to question 3 that Caicntta affords a 
good opportunity for possessing a university of the modern typo for the study of 
higher applied sciences and teclmology ; and, for that reason, a university -is neces- 
' sary for Chloutta alone, which ought to be separated from the classical university 
of the purely idealists kind. I do consider that the time has come to differen- 
tiate the university functions of two different kinds. In that case, the 
modem Calcutta' University should ‘undertake the teaching of all the technical 
and professional branches of studies which are to be excluded from the ourrioula 
of the other University, which is to bo for tho purpose of purely ideal education. 
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QUEaTIOS 7. 


De, SvsiiiE Kdmaii— Baiioea Pkosaud— Dr.y, N. N.— Diiap. Rai 
iSnhib BiKAnt L.iri— B’Souzx, P. G, 


Univoreily, rortifying Ihnt (hoy liavo pro.occiitod regular courses of atudj- nnd rcccirrf 
regular practical training. 


Dev, Baroda Prosaod. 

(i) Approved coui>es of instnicUon in n]>plied science and technology ns qualiljiag 
for botli degrees and diplomas should be rccognUod ns coming under the Bui- 
A'civity training. But sueb training, instead of forming deilnitc dcjurtmcnts of 
the University, should bo plomt under tlifTcrcnt boards of experts, the bhi- 
vewity exercising general control and granting degrees and diplomas. Adequtc 
traiiiuig in pure science will be secured by such general control of the rai- 
verity. 


Dev, N. N. 

(i) The Unu'cmity should reeogm*e approved coutsci ol instruction in applied tticncc 

and teelinotog}*. There ought to be independent faculties in engineering, agri- 
culture, commerce, and technology controtting the institutions in their rcspectiw 
aiibjects. In these independent faculties members of the different pmfessioas, 
ns afso prominent business men, e.xports in their lespcetivc subjects, can be got 
in, nnd thc»-e faeuUics can grant diplomas to students who have completed v 
practical course and pns«-ed a test. The University will confer degrees on thow 
svho took tlio elomentniy course for the different branches in their pieliminMy 
uniycraity stage and then completed n regular course of theoretical and practied 
worts in some in<>titutiou approvcsl by the respective faculties for the degrees acd 
Onally passed the degree examination of the University. 

lyould also favour the creation of similar independent faculties in hw 
nnd medicine, Avith like jwwcrs.) 

, University cannot provido facilities for research in these subjects now. It sill 
oelcgoto its work in this direction to tho faculties. 

(ii) As already mentioned t he faculties w Si xvork independently in these dcpiwttucnls, 

<••11 / being maintained through their elected rf pre'enfatii’cs on the rcnsle- 

(lit) (a) As the students going in for university degrees in these subjects must haw 

a thorough preliminary training in pure scicnco in the pro-university stage that 
will bo a sufficient safeguard. 

(b) Only recognition ; tlie institutions being under the faculties. 


Dbar, Bai Sahib Bibari Lal. 

(i) Yes ; yes. 

(ii) Should bo segregated. 


D’Souza, P. G. 

(ii) There seems to be no need to segregato higher technological training from other 
branches of higher education. Tho technical institutes started in various parts 
41. have so far not been n-eucccss. They arc able to train men only for 

tho lowest grades. Wo want a larger number of men to bo trained in tho middle 
grades, I'.e., as foremen, and in tho highest grades as managers and superintend- 
ents. Uiplonins ^should ho sutffeient for pcrsoiis who intend to qualify them- 
selves for the middle grades, and degrees may be given to those aspiring for 
omploj'mcnt in tho higher grades. A very high knowledge of puro scieneo is 
not necessary in tho case of persons qualifying for a diploma. Only iu the 
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QUKSTION, 7 . 


DmraicuPF, Horace 'B.— cob/^.— Lott, Bamapara— Lott, P. N.— Btm, Hum 

Hamas. ' 


(E) For the M.Sc. sixth year (technological research) arrangements might betah 

with the manttfacturing firms that, for a period extending from, say, Odote 
to May’, managers of firms would allow selected students to work in thflibr 
atones attach^ to their Victories at some research problem under thedkecte: 
of their expert. 

(F) These experts should be consulted in the matter of conferring degree^ butt!! 

candidates would have to be examined in general inorganic, physical, iri 
organic chemistry', in addition to their technical paper and special tbeb,!; 
a board of examiners appointed by the University. The examining bncl 
should include the man who has advised the student while he lias been engsjci 
• on original work. 

(G) Those firms who assisted the progress of education in this way should, ubaj 

student was working in their laboratories, have a first claim on work done ci 
also receive a grant from Government or from the University daring the tki 
of the student’s period of training. 

Before this scheme could be instituted there are many points to consider, bnt I fel 
that a practicable scheme could be made out of it. 

In the University there should be a central reference biueau to which the tads anu 
refer questions and an analytical laboratory' where ordinary analytical problems coal 
be sent for investigation. 


• Durr, Bamapaba. 

(i) I do not think that the University should undertake tho responsibility for p> 

riding or recognising approved courses of instruction in opphcascicneem 
teohnology ns qualifying for degrees and diplomas for, in sneb I”’™' _ 

working of tho University will be complicated and a cumbrous one and tbelBO' 

ledge referred to, being of a practical nature, oannotconvenientlybesaMrreM 

by tho University as training in these branoliessbould.be assoointed with pn> 
tioal work. This could be better done in well-equipped institutions for taw 
particular purpose whiob will be able to give closer attention nnd suptmaw 
' to the particular studios and practical wort- The University sboald ptou 
facilities for researoh in those branches of Imowledge. , 

(ii) Higher technological training shonld be segregated from other branches of nig 

education. 


Dott, P. N. 

(i) My answer to tliis question is in the affirmative. Jly reasons have already In® 

given, and I need not repeat them. As regards facilities for researoh I 
competent to offer any opinion, but it seems to mo to be more or loss a 
of funds. In my opinion, instruction must be provided for first, and tb 
. facilities for research, if funds allow it to bo taken up. , 

(ii) I am against their being segregated in this Universily. My reasons have alteMj 

been given, and no repetition is necessary. ' . 

(ill) (fl) Tho purely soientifio subjects necessary for n particular department should w 
taken up first after matriculation, which need not be competitive in these esse, 
and before the regular work of the department is commeneed, as is done a» 
present, in tho examination for medicine. , 


Dott, Bebati Eajiak. 

Tho University will not bo true to its ideal of universality of knowledge if it die 
not provide foe a course of training in agriculture, oommctcc, and technology 
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QUESTION 7. 


Fawcto, G. E.— Ganovu, SYAMAdiAnAN— G eddes, Patrice. 


!Fawous, G. E. 

(iii) (6) In India at present instruction in applied science and technology is pethnpj 
best kept separato from university 'control. There is a tendency amongst the 
literate dosses to dislilrc manual Avork and a consequent danger that students 
-who complete a iim'vciaity course in applied science or technology may bo deterred 
by the dislilcc of manual irork from making uso of their knowledge. In this way 
expendituro inourred on their instruction would bo practically wasted. To 
prevent sudi waste it scorns essential that practical and theoretical work shonld" 
be very dosdy combined and tbis would appear to necessitate the theoreticel 
work being given in centres immediately adjoining the workshops or other places 
in svhich tho practical work is carried on. It svould further appear to render it 
desirable that any instruction in applied science and technology should he closely 
supervised 1^ a body consisting mainly of practical men engaged in the industries 
concerned, rather than by one such ns a university senate. 


Ganguli, Stamaohaban. 

(i) I think it should. 

(ii) Higher technological training should bo segregated from other branches oi higher 

education. 

(iii) (n) For scouring odequate training in pure Ecicnco for students of applied science 

and technology two courses appear to be open : — 

(1) that only students who have already had training in pure scicnoe should be 

admitted to tho applied scicnca and technical elaascs ; and 

(2) that pure soienco tndning should go on in applied scionoo and technological 

classes ride by ride with training in applied science and technology. 
Which of these two would bo the practicablo course I am unable to siy. 


Geddes, Patbice. 

The example given in answer to question 6 may also serve towards answering this 
queaidon. Thus : — 

(i) Assuredly yea ; but as circumstances justify, and demand grows — since regional 
survey is for regional sorvico ; and both would bo suggested, and in innumerable 
direoUons, by such surveys of tbo regions of India. 

(li) Tho sogiegation of teohnological teaching from tho older higber education in Germany 
and largely in other countries, seems to have arisen ^m two reasons, on the 
one side, the passive or active prejudice and jealousy with wliich tho old profes- 
sions have in t^e main regardod tho new onos, and especially the technological 
ones ; and on the other, the reciprocal disrespect with which active energy is wont 
to look at the older professions, as of wcU-endowed convention and the like. 
How for this view of each other — as in short preponderntingly fossil or Fhilistino 
respectively, is, or has been, just, how far unjust, need not hero bo discussed, since 
the violence of both views is happily abating. 

The way in which pure science and its apph'cations may bo cultivated, with new 
efiSoionoy for both and harmony accordingl}', is well illustrated by tho recent 
Edinburgh University Institute of Mathematics — tho whole building of a former 
traiiung college, transformed into work-rooms, in which beginners, advanced 
students, and investigators, and these in pure mathemafaos and its applications, 
ns to statistiool and ootuorial work, os to mcohanicnl, civil, eleotricol, and aerial 
' -engineering, etc., all now hnd their place, under a teacher of organising genius 
^ and, of course, with duo and increasing staff. 

(iii) (b) It is naturally open to all colleges of every kind* to make themselves worthy 
of rccogoition and incorporation by a university of their city ; and it should 
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QUESTION 7 . • 


Gqosh, Dr. B. N.— conlrf. — Gnosn, Bisial Chandrv— Ghosh, Eai Hahi Nath Baliadur 

— Gnosn, Dr. JAJ^‘ES^VAB. * ^ 


(ii) They should bo co'ordinated, so ns to help each other in unifying knowledge. 

(iii) They ought to bo recognised as departments of university teaching. 

(a) Tlio students of these particular branches ought to bo equipped at least with a 

soiontifio training up to tho standard of -the present I.So. eTninin«f;.< n. 
This training might bo imparted in particular institution.", ns is done in the 
Calcutta Medical College, when they admit matriculates. If the students 
did not receive oyon this bit of information in pure science they will be very 
much handicapped when they tried to do any research work in their 
branches. 

(b) All such institutions should be brought under the control of the Dniversity. 


GHosB.'BiMiM. Cbandba. > 

(i) Tile UniTcrsity should provide, as well as rtcognise, approved courses of traiaieg 
in tecimological subjects and insfituto both dtjdomas and degreet in such sub- 
jects. It should also provide facilities for research in them. 

(ii) Higher technological training should not bo segregated from other branches of 

higher education, but rather bo based upon them. 

If a man with a literary training commences n tcclinological course bo is more 
likely to do well in it and is sure to profit more by it. 

(iii) (a) Every university student of applied poienco and technology who aspires for 

a dijioma should have attaint tho I. Sc. standard in puro science, and those 
who aspire to a degree in such subjects should have done the B, Sc. pass 
standard. In the former case, tho matriculation standard in English should be 
considered enough and, in tho latter, the intermediate standard in English. 

(5) Existing technological institutions should be alHliated, wherever possible or ‘ 
their courses recognised, even piurtially, in particular subjects. 


Ghosh, Bai Habi Nath, Baliadur. 

(i) The University might do both. Besearch facilities should be given. 

(ii) Certain suitable opportunities are better left open. 


Ghosh, Dr. Jajneswab, 

(i) Tho ideal of a University, striotly considered, precludes tho inclusion of courses 
of instruction in applied science and technology in its programme. Besides, an 
ofieotive demand for a high degree of training in them has not yet arisen in the 
provinoe. So, oven if the machinery is set up, the outturn will not command 
its fait value in tho'market. But the time has certainly come for providing for 
apt young men some eort of training in the different branches of applied 
science. Tho scheme, however, must not bo ambitions, and tho special needs 
and tbo industrial conditions of tbo province should bo kept clearly in view. 
There wore onoe art industries in almost every district, which arc now mori- 
bund for various reasons. But the chief cause of tho dccadcuco has been the 
stolid conservatism of the artisans, wliioh has ignored the rapid ohango in the 
style of living and in the tastes of tho people. Wo require entrepreneurs who 
are fitted by their training to educate the operatives in new methods and ideab 
to antioipate oideis and to correlate demand and supply. Many young men earn 
their livelihood as arohiteots or ns employers or supervisors of unskilled labour. 
But they look the little speoialised troining which is necessary for suecess. There 
is a sore need of medical assistance in the villages of Bengal, and the principles 
of sanitation and hygiene are butimporfeotly imderstood in them. The gradu- 
ates who poss out of the Medical College every year are attracted to tho 
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QUESTION 7. 


Ghosh, Jhanhndilv Chasdba — contd. 


industrial development of a country. It would be bad policy if the proposed insti- 
tute of metallurgy at Sakohi had no conncotion with tlie university organisaUon, as, 
otherwise, it may fail to attract the intelligent youth of Bengal. 

In designing a course of study for applied (^emistry the American system may be 
followed with advantage. [Ftde Educational Supplement, American Chemical Society. 
191L] 

“ A course of study should be framed which will give to the graduates numerous viorr- 
points from which to regard diemioal work, to acquaint them inth the most uscinl tools 
lor attacking industrial problems, and to qualify them as men capable of learning and 
progressing after getting into industrial problems . ^. . .. The work should give him a 
gin eral view of the field ^ teohnical chemistry, and of* the inter-rdatJonship between the 
different chemical industries. It should give him the beginning of an appreciation of the 
commercial factors which arc inevitably linked up with toe production of chemical 
materials. The introduction of too dollar mgn into toe chemical equation and the neces- 
sity of keeping toe baianoe upon the right side of toe equation opens to tlie student on 
•entirely new and most interesting view of the field of chemistry. Prequent reference 
to lists of wholesale prices of ohemicals, wito explanations of trade usages in making trade 
quotations, toe influence of freight rates, import duties, insuronco risks, and toe like may 
well constitute an important part of toe tcatoing of technical chemistry.” [C. F. Betgus, 
Professor of Chemical Engineering, TTt jconstn.] 

Professor Walker of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology also holds mmlar 
views ” A training that devotes a very large amount of time to toe details of mmu- 
faoture of only one industry oauaot produce toe man to whom that industry must bok 
for its final improvement aud progress. The employer should, and must, expect in talang 
•on a new man fresh from a teohnical coUege, to teaoh him the factory details of toe work 
for which he > employed, in order thathe may get a man witli the breadth of knowledge 
necessary to his best interests. When such a man, for example, has learned thoroughly 
too actual praotioe of soap-making or tanning from the foreman in the factory and is then 
brought face to face wito the problems that exist there, he is able to climb into the 
conning-tower, as it were, take a survey over toe entire field, and, as a result, bring to 
hear upon toe problem toe principles of chemistry and engineering, which are applicable 
here. He does this in a way toat an expert in that particular industry alone, but defioient 
in general training, can never do.” 

As regards lecture work in industrial obemistry I quote from Professor J. B. ITitAroir,' 
Ohio : — ‘ ‘ A leoture should never be a mere presentation to the class of a series of desorip- 
tions or facts which, valuable as they are, yet often appear as interesting to the 
student ks a chapter of genealogies. If, however, each industry is taken up as an in- 
dustrial problem upon which much work has been done, and still more appears to ho 
done, then the study becomes a different matter. Then we ore giving tbo student an 
attitude of mind, we are making him acoustomed to habits of thought that will^add 
much to his industrial effioienoy. In,the lecture work, therefore, let us state the indus^al 
demand. Discuss the ohemistiy available, and, possibly, in conneotion with the case, 
whether it be the utilisation of a by-product, or the supply of a oommeroial requirement. 
Then point out the reactions used, and the reasons for their seleotion and the objec-. 
tions .to those rejected. Then the details of the process usually employed may be dis- 
cussed and, as the difficulties are encountered, it becomes at once apparent why so 
many inventions and improvements have been suggested in most cases. Then, last, 
and probably the mostimportantofall, it is extremely helpful to the student to insist 
on his taking each industry and analysing it with reference to the operations involved 
as oaloination, distillation, condensation, ciystallisation, etc. This gives him proorice 
in just the sort of thing eachkeenindusMalohemistintuitively does when he works 
out the problem of accomplishing a given industrial performance.” 

I believe thoroughly in the principle that toe student should be thrown as often 
as possible with the tools of the trade. But the mere knowledge of the tools is not the 
highest aim to be achieved. “ The student must ho given some idea of the factors 
which enter into the economy of the process- He does not appreciate, for example, 
that the boiling of water is expensive, or that a process may, on account of special 
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QUESTIOIT 7. 


Ghosh, Fhahisdbajsath— contiJ.— Goswami, Bhaoabat Kdmae, SastrL 


{d) Chemical technolog 7 . 

(e) Agriculture and sylviculture. 

(/) Commercial science. 

The students ore to be tolccri from the intermediate science stage when, ii thn 
have the inclination thi^ have ample opportunities, even under the present 
system, to acquire some Imowlcdgo of the rudiments of pure science. Under 
' the present circumstances, with the exception of the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute, there is no other institution where people can get any sort of trainii^ 
in technical subjects and, consequently, intending students have to undergo aS 
the troubles and hardships of living in a foreign land under suiroundings which 
in all cases, is not perhaps quite congenial Even then th(^’ cannot possibly see 
tlurough all aspects of the subject in the limited time at their disposal and whea 
they come back and start some work here difficulties are sure to»crop up, the 
solution of wliich they cannot possibly find out here, for tbe conditions are different 
from Tvhnt they found there. 

It has often been urged in some quarters that there ore even now a number ol 
people who qnalfficd themsdves outside India in varions technical subjeets 
and arc yet unemployed. 

But if we Iodic into the question carefully we find that, in the majority ol cases, 
students W'cre selected who had absolutely no idea of the subject they were sent' 
to learn, nor had they the necessary preliminary training which alone can mate 
a man competent to profit by foreign experience. In some cases, the subjects 
selected were such as are absolutely not workable under the present circumstances 
here in India. So, in these technic^ lines, too mpeh importance cannot be attached 
to tbe subjects which are Avorkable hero in Bengal. 

As an example, a course of study might be most profitably arranged to teach slo- 
dents about the technique of the jute industry. Tbe raw material is practically 
- the monopoly of Bengal and the finished products arc in demand aU over the 
world. V 

The present Civil Engineering College at Sibpur turns out students who arc, at 
best, good in structural engineering, but tbe meehanical engineering portion is 
but poorly taught. 

In tbe coal-fields and in tbe tea gardens there is always- a demand for men who 
have the necessary mecbonical training and they ore obliged, in many esses, to 
seciu-e men from outside India since there are no such people available here 
in Bengal. From the economic standpoint it is evident that there is a great 
demand of loiowledge to transform raw materials, which are annually exported 
to the extent of several oroies of rupees, into finished goods of which the countiy 
is in demand for its own consumption and which it has got to import at con- 
siderable expense. 

Tbe comses should ho so arranged that adequate opportunities might be extended 
to them to study the commercial aspect of these subjects. t 

These departments should also afford facilities for people actually engaged in in- 
dustries to cany on research in some qiecial line in which they ore interested. 

4n)^The technological dqjortments should not be completely segregated from the pore 
branches, for each will derive sufficient material from the other for its mutnal 
development. 


Goswaui,' Bhaoabat Khmab, Sastri. 

(i) Yes; when the ground has been paved by the introduction of necessary preli- 
minary conditions. 

• (ii) Complete s^egation is impossible. 

(iii) (a) They should be lequir^ to pass preliminary tests. 

(6) More or less direot control in tbe university town, and some supervisim only 
outside Calcutta. ' ’’ 
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QCttnoN 7. 


OOltA, lUJASJKASTA— f»cm, UjriN' IllJUtlt— Ccn-A, UilM Cjnvni.1 

IlALDAn, t'jira CitAKTnU. 


In Gcrmiiny,ncMlcmtcinflfitutlonji,jmt ni ii the c.v*<f ttith hfr wluwlional Iwtito- 
tions of ft ft'coiitlnry iifttutr, full into two KroupH, tlmt of the Univewitr 
Uroprr, nnd llml of tlip Tt-cfiiucnl llicJi S?cliooL In tlic Inttcr, the cduca'btt 
M, in tlip niftin. of the tortifto*. pr nniversity, type ntmosl ns inueii osin the 
en'o of tlie fomer. Imlmi, the fonneetimi between the two b verr clojf. 
Anyone who viilt* Itcrlin to-efny iiiiiy n-o In the niitldle part of the city 
ccrlnin butUIingi. At fiwt, lie will take them, from their siie nnti appear, 
mice, to Im fnetoriee. Hut if he cnquin‘.e whnt itulitelty the toll chimnevj 
eerre ho will bo told timt they l>elong:not to fnciorin nt nil, bnt to the 

lAlioratoric.i of voriooi imiremUy tearhen?. In theUnirGnilyoflierh'nthe 

profe-com of cheinUtty, in<ileml of nunilierinf; one or n, cjmjhl 

(I tftke the fiRuree from the Ibt in tfie Iftteit crlition of the JffnmaJairi\dii 
of three onlinnf)', Beven oxlmortlinatj', «ml twelve P/ii'alJceeaKii, wt> 
nrranRii their work BO lui not to ovrrl.ap. Speciftlircd ' h thiu poAublr. 
The great laborntorica mi: placea where rveiy kind of ft«rtrch u catiicd on. ' 
It ia evident that the reason of the iMpularitj- of the unirri^tiea and teehwtal 
echooH then< j.h not that llwy nre free, for they nil charpe frcB, but thit 
they help the ntudent to a portion in life. 

Tho ilotiblo Aim of the German UniveiwUy ayatem— pure culture on the one hiaa 
nnd on thq otiicr tlte application of the luphcal knowledge to commrRut 
cnlcrpri*’c — is a growing fcatun' of German life.” 


GtJTTA, Biww Bnn.tni. 

(i) Till’ UniviTfity Bliouhl provide ronrses of instruction in apjilied Kience nnd tKh* 
nolopy na qualifying for degrees. Tlie UniviTsily rhouli) nbo provide fncllijies for 
re:eareh in th«e>o hranehea of knowledge. 

(ii) It is rleairftblo that higher teetmologirnl training Miould W regrtgated from otlw 
branches of higher education. " 

(Ui) (o) In order that the Univetwily rtudent of applied roience and technology msr 
receive ndequato training in pure wlenco I would euggc.sl a rcraodeflica o’ 
tho Bchenm in the following direction 

Tho prevent niatriculation examination should lie nbotisbed ; and the courses of 
study in eecondaiy sehoola should be maslo to include physics, chemistry, 
botany, and geology, nnd the |wriod of *tudy bo extended to the present in- 
terroedi.ato stage. Thu*. Iwfore entering the University, the student K to a 
esTlain extent, scientifieally esjuipiied. Then, again, in tlio Gnii’crsity there 
should be ono big technological institute nnd one central college of scicnee. 
Aa a inaltej of fact, we have already got a Uniiwity College ol Scicneo from 
which students may goto tho techiiologienl institute. 

{b) Tho technological instituto ami the College of Science shall lie repre-ented in the 
senate by members of their tc.nehing stalls. The University should have 
general power of control. Tho technical institute under the National Cotmefl 
of Education should he drawn into tho orbit of tho University. 


Gupta, Umes Chandra. 

(i) and (ii) Yes. 

(iii) (o) Soino preliminary examination in pure science ought to be introduced. 


Haluab;^ TTucs Chandra. 

(1) Yob ; tho various branches of applied scicnoo and toohuology should bo rccog- 
luBcd ns departments of university teaching nnd research. 

(ii) No. 
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QUESTION 7. 


Hossain, WiUiED— coijJA— Howabd, . Mrs. Q. L. 0.— HnsAnr, Tho Hon’blo Man 
MuzunotAD Eazu, Ebaa Bahadur— Hvdabi, M. ^A. N. 


(iii) Ono sort of imirorsity, viz,, purely litorary, jvill not satisfy the grondng 

of modem life and I am not in favour of making various branches of applied 
soionco and toolinology so many dopartmonts of a nnivorsify. I have die- 
cussod this subjoot in that part ox my spoooh printed in reply to question i, and 
rospootfully invito tho attention of' tho Commissioners to the views expressed 
therein. But, if tho various branohos of applied soionco and teohoology be, 
recognised as departments of tho University, then I would suggest that:— 

(a) Such dopartmonts should bo oollogos, toaohing puro science to students, in 
addition to imparting instruction in applied soionco and technology, as 
I hold that adoquato training in puro soicnco and thoorotiool knowledge is 
ossontialfor ovory nnivorsify student. 

(5) That thoso oollogos and those toohnologioal institutions whioh have at present no 
oonneotiott with nnivorsify organisation should bo andor tho contiol 
of tho Univorsity and afSliatod to it after improving their status and intro- 
duoing necessary changes in thoso rospoots whoro they fall short of the 
university standard, 

I may mention hero that in thoso oollogos or toohnologioal institutions litorSiy cnitnie 
and abstract knowlodgo nood not bo noglootod, but odueation^nd training therein shonld 
proooed on practical linos so that they may moot tho roquiroments of .modem life, or, 
in other wo^s, oduoation in these institutions should be loss literary and more prociioaL 


Howard, Mrs. G. L. G. * 

'ttr' „ ■ f’ ' <i • 

(i) Technological subjects liko agrioniture are not, in my opinion, suitable subjects for 
degrees or for tho universities to deal with. Agrioudture is an art, and not a branch 
of science, and cannot, theroforo, bo tested by any nnivorsify examination. It 
is a fallacy to consider that such a thing ns agricultural soionos exists as apart 
from puro soienoe, Tho soiontifio principles involved in agrioulturo and in pera 
Bcioncc are tho samo ; for example, the so-callqd ngricultnr.al botany is only botany 
illustrated by means of agrioultnral crops, rather than by wild plan^ Jlolb 
technological and other science students should, therefore, have tho same gionnd. 
ing in tho principles of tho science involved. To provide snob sciontiGc tiainiag 
is the function of tho Univccsify. When wo pass from science to technology 
wo are dealing with another thing which can best be dealt with in special tech- 
nological institutes. These technological institutes should deal also with research 
and should draw their advanced students from the existing scienoo colleges. 


Husain, The Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Fazui, Khan Bahadni. 

'Tho^ work is bound to be dirtded into ordinary work and higher work. Toke the 
case of'agrioultuie. We want men to become good tillers of the soil, good managers 
of lands, but over ond above &eso we want men who will make discoveries in the way 
of manmres and uses to which all sorts of land products can be put. This is the work 
for which the highest ucadomio distinctions svill be required. There should be a 
diploma section to which the matriculation or some sort of school final should secure 
admission i ond there should be a degree seotion to which only an intermediate on the 
smence dde should seouro adnussion. ' ' 


Hndabi, M. a. N. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) No. , , . 

(iii) (o) I would frame tho universify course in such a woy that it would bo possible 
to spcoialiso in puro science up to tho B. A. ordinary and then after the B. A. 
proceed with applied science and technology. 
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QL'C^TtOS 7. 


Irr.B, Tho llon'blo >lr. JuMlei* T. V. SRHUAonu— ABi)ui/--Joxr« 
•I. OfTiinnnTSO.v— Kah, Sitks Uiusdka. ' 


IiI:o tlip Tntn Iiidiluto nt Ilniifrnidrc mid. (I il* nmily (itarfwl iJo'e Imlitmem 
CnlnitiA iiidiirts im* |o thiiib tlint, in n*j;Anl fo pArticulftf Iirnnchcn oCttadv 
cm-oiiriiRnl in tlif'*' iiKtituUM, tin riidcii\our Bliotild In* made by Govctnintnt 
to Hlart trt'hnolir^leM cotb-CM uliioli may frrvo iw (wIpih (or tlicsc imtitutcf. 
Vi l\iU' I w tW* IjAa-ilulive Connell I movwl a renolutina tlial tVie l<seA\ Esijm. 
('crinc C<i11p”c >Iioiild !«■ ho rApAndnl n . to be centre of iMnimff in regard to twli- 
iiolo^’irnl i»iilij('el“. Tlic Oovcniinwil ol tlie dny rm.» prepared to accept my 
augcft-tioiM but, iinfortiinntcly, ouini; to w.ir condition*, tiicy liave not been ab!» 
to c.nrry tiicni out. 1 adlicrt* to the \ iew wlitcli I tlicn cxpreoscil that a comprehep.- 
aive flchemo of ^ttld.v in tcp|mo!o,;leiit ••ubjr'et* aiioutd be introduced ao that 
coiiditioiw may be met by tiio cinplo.\"n\cnt of local talent. 


Jami,, AnpiX. 

(1) Ve.a. 

(ii) Ye* ; the higher teelmological trainhu; ehouhl l>e pi^rea.ati'd from other brand is 
of higlicr cdtiention. nlnayt provided that tli" rtnrlenta in the forfflet branch 
elmll ri'ceive a iiior<< ociier.il cilucation in Ibti Mihj'-ct'. tnehd in the colI^^ ot 
tlipir fraiiiinc'. ■■ 

(ill) (a) Kebool eourwM rlioitid Ih* ndapltd to meet the re<iuirctnoute of t<'clmi''al in- 
Mitutci, Tiic lir-it }o.ir of training in the cn*e of a university student of 
fccliiialogy oliould mainly be rlecotcd to the training in pure ociencc. 

(b) Tim relatiana s-lipuld l»e of o oimllnr nntun* n** proposed in the eaiv of a teachia: 
univemity, and the nffilinted colleRea vitnnted in eentre** ol population olbr* 
than the univeroity town, with the diflcrence thnt tlm instittitiono (or troinin? 
in npplied •■eienee and technology tnny be nllowed prealer liberty in lie 
de->ign of their roiirecs ami the methods of imparting in^trurtion. 


JoN-ia, T. CernuERTSON. 

(i) Tlic Univct'il.v should provide couti-es of instnictioii in opplicl ecicuce and 
tcclinelogy lind aVo provide Ineiiitie* tor rcscnrcVi in' tiieic brunche* od kmmiisi;e. 
But till' Uiiivereily slionid grant degrrea to more atlmicul students of co®- 
merceorof applied science, while diptora.assliould In* given in industrial rchooh 
to Ic's ndvaiiewl studenli after paving the matriculation, or ichooMe.tving 
cerlidcate osaniinotiona, Stndcnn studying for tcscatoh or ordinary degreej 
in eommcrce and applied scicneo should do so in Universily technical gchooK 
(H>I seo no reason why higher technical training should l>o ecgri*gated from otbir 
hmneho'i of higher eiliication. What U wnnleil is the tracing of eauso and effect 
and the apidirntWn of principles to facta anil phenomena, and this can bo done 
quite ns w'cll in the study of applii*d science ns in other brunches of learning, 
(iii) (a) I would not permit a atiidcnt to take an onlinnry, or n^re-'carrh, degree in com* 
tiierco witlioiit firiit passing the B. A. degree, with economies ns an optional 
subject. Similarly, 1 would iiol permit o student to take a degree in appHei 
science until he had passed the B, Sc. degree in tho pure theory of that 
tcionce. 

(6) Teehnienl institutions iibould be part and parcel of the University and there 
should bo separate laonitics in' engineering, cominorcial ohoinistry, npplied 
biology, add so on. ^Existing technical institutions should bo brought within 
the juVi-diction of the University. 


Kau, Sites Chandka. 

(i) I think tho University should provide courses of instruction in technology and 
tho applied sciences and should also provide for research in these branches. 
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QUK-TIOX 7 . 


Kcsov, Uni IJi'Jijr LMUrr, f.'oPAr* CiiAKi»r.i— L\Roti,t, (;. HI 


Kundu, lift? Bwoy Karayaj;, Ealmilur. 

|l) Tlii'Uiu'^rMly 'iiiiiiM [iro<iili*npj>rini'<1 of itmtrnction in npj»lic4 “ritncs 

ftwi t»vlinnlo;!y u- qinli(\i«!; for I'wl ilip1*>iiinn, nn'l fii>*<-5Al fvUitii^foT 

T«' '•in’h in tiir 0 lirittrlioscif LttowI>'lt!f shottM nl“o I)*' p:o\iil«l for. EDmt4^ 
ini', nprif iilinri’. ntnl iomm»r<‘i'*'iiouM Iin-.o ti iii<;ii pliro in tlir* Univrr'ity. 

(ii) lliplirr tc> liiio1o8ipAl trAinlnc flwuW in' **;.*»•? if *^1 from other liranpli'^ of hisVf 

o<liiPAttoii nffpr tlio Ntuifonti hive tr-'iivnl n mt.iin j'rchminnrj' yrnml cJiici. 

I ion, I It, lip to lit" L He. /linilirtl. T< eliiiolopy ftii '1 n|ipli"J reipneo rl.cnii 
nl-o form option il rulijwln in th" milripulilion nwi I.Sc. examinntion*. 
Stiiilcnti who linvp not token up th'"'** nuhjpcli in tin* nintriciilition Mill I.Sc. 
1*11011111 not 111* nlloniil to n'piiii- hijiher r'hicalioii in th"*" liTaneh**ii of IcatTslr.;?. 

(iii) (n) To rn'iiTo that nil ptinient'i of tirl>iu>tii;’y ntul nppUeil wiiacc ishotiMrrr'iro 

fwli'ijimtt* Iraiiiiiit? in pure i-pipko** It v. ill t" nree* ‘.ary that fh<*y uhoald t al:c cp 
piirti rcienco na timir ittihjn't wliilo qiialifyinj: thein'dai a for tlio fnatrifiilatlon 
iwiil I. .SV. (*tsimiiiAti(in« nml ihiitilil i\!*n liatr to pa**! in pure rpienre to 
qualify llipm*i‘lvea l«f «t<*;'r<ea in hl:;lier tcolitioI'i~y nnil nppliixl relencc. _ 

(6) Till' li'ohnoloyit.al iiotitiitinna which have nt pt>-*i)t no cotmectioa «ifh . 
the Uiiii'or-'ity hlimiW bo iiflilint>'<l to'th" Univor’ily. 


Laiiiki, Gopat. Cn.\XDnA. 

(i) An the Univer-ity proviil"* nppnniit ciiur*<'-« of in'lnK tioii in Intr, raitlh'in", and 
•■nuinrcriii!; it ahutild nUo In* it** iliily to prrti i’lc npprovnl «)'ir>'-i of 'tinlir* is 
nppliml aricnra* nnil tcelnioloAv, hnhl o't.»nimiti'ina in ihifii, mi'Ii.'Tnnt ih^Krcoaaad 
rhphiiiin*., ft rlinuhl Im* nbo for fhr* rniemity lo provkh* fieilitica for ro'carcS 
III tlii-'r lirniu-hia of know liili.’t*. 

]t were brat if tberr bad benn two acpir.alo iinivoraitiM, one for pure aeidraiir 
li-.»rniii(t luni nnntbcr for tcohnoln.'ioal nnd profi* <ii>n»l etndici. But iw that 
tlooi not npivcar jiO'nhlo in the near fiitiin' tlio cxiatiiip Calcuttn Univornty 
«liuiil(| roco;:ni«<* nil tlrpartmonta of l.iiowKiloo and undert.ako tlicir tcaohins: wd 
U'onrch. 

Inititnlioni for npplioil icionco and Ici'lmolcntlcitl etmlioi nnil ri'-o.archM rhoold 
bp furiii died avilli tbrir own librnrioa nnd Inboratoriei. .‘!tiich'nt« that pia^ tha 
iiiiivcr»ity ititennedinto nnd H.A. ptaniinationa in ^•*^once iimylie coosidored 
qiinliftrd for ndiiii'aion into th" nppliot) relpn<'p nnd teohnologienl colleges ns they 
noav do into the mitlicnl nnd «*ii);in"erinK college*!. ► 

(iii) {h) The Univenity ehould i-l.and in the eaiiie relntinn to the applied science nnd 
tcclmologieal inatilutinns ns to the law, tneilieal, nnd ciigine"riiig collcKC!. 
ApiMinliiients In public depnrtmentH of npplieil science nnd tcclmologj' should be 
flnbji<ct to the poaiession of n university ilegrco or diploma in llicso Bubjccta. 
I’ria'nte institutions of npplieil srl"iice and fechnotogieal sludic!i trill then be 
g’ad to get tlipni«clves nflilinted to the University, nnd tim University will 
then he in n 'fwition to iiiipo-i' ronditions necessary for efficient teaching. 


Laxclea', G. II. 

(1) As rcgnrds Dacca it iimy not lie found jiossihlp, in the first instance, to wcognlse 
courses of instruction in applied science nnd tcelmology ns qualifying tor 
degrees or diplomas, but tenrhing within theso npherc.s should bo so develop^ 
that llioj' may ultiinntcty bo inclndwl ns departments of the University. The 
problem is mainly that of creating a demand for such branches of knowledge. 
To tako ngriciilturo ns on oxaraple; there is the Agricidtiiral Collcgo in Bilior 
wliiehr so far as 1 kiiow', is well equipped and adequately staffed, nnd yet 
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QtJESTrON 7. 


lilAnAIiAKOBIS, PitASAKTA ClIANDBA— COWtrf,— JI aUASAI, SuiUK KsmTOBIUDEB Kaj, 


For tho porpoao of univoraty dcgnes tiio tcchnolo^cal training must not degenerate 
into moro tcclmical instruction. Xho training should bo confined to the tcacbmg of 
principles and sliould preservo tho spirit of dotaclimcnt essential in university education. 

In addition to degrees diphmaS of lower standards nro also necessary. These may he 
granted by '* recognised *’ toctmologicai institutes under tbr adequate suporririon of a 
technological committco of tho University. 

The local central should also instituto local diplomas suited to tho special requiremente 
of tho onvironmont. Such a system of local diplomas would oncourage tlio establishment 
of a largo number of trclinological high scltools nil over tho country. A large amount 
of autonomy is absolutely essential hero as tiio technological school is necessarily highly 
local in oharaotcr. 

The introdncrion of tho diploma is ncccssttry in order that tho general cdncational 
system “ may ho enlarged nnd improved by including in tho curriculum studies irhich 
toucii closely tho lives of their pupils.” * 

In agriculture, for o.'cnmplo, Pritchett (Cnmcgio Foundation, 1913, page 09) says that 
educational organisation must bo “ somotliing much larger than tho mere teaching of 
agriculture or stook'raistng. It must not only teach tho My and-gitl bettor farming, but 
it must tcncli them bettor business. It must toach them lioiv farmers may co.opci:ate 
to organise their business, and through tho association thus formed it must dorclop 
eufficiont eooial life to appeal to the universal human desire for companionship . . * . 
i.e., through this co.opcration tlic creation of n social rdgiino which may satisfy the soiual 
hunger of men nnd women. For tiiis work there is no agency at hand save the sdool 
sytlcm." • 

In Bongol flic University is tho only coordinating agency directing nnd filiating the 
whole school system and, as such, on it devolves tho task of dealing effectively with the 
question of tho organisation of ngrioultuml education, which alone can solvo tho ptoblcm 
of rural life. 

It mustolso he remembered that in Bengal, no loss than in America, “ the movomsat 
to the cities has been enormously ncccicmted and to-day wo stand facing a situotion in 
which tiio agricultural college with high ontranco requirements may indeed play a part 
in the solation of the groat problem, but only as part of a larger plan. But an agricultuni 
oollego witli high ontranoo requirements and n small annual output of specialists is an in- 
signifleant factor in tho solution of this problem.” 

Tliat is why our University most make auitahlo provision for tiis effective orgonisation 
of agricultural education net merely by tho inclusion of agriculture ns a Aiifher techno- 
lo^cal study, but by the institution of ^plomas and cortificotes nnd by tbo introduction 
of short courses of instruction for tlio people in. its own great colleges. 

In tliis connection, the mcUiods adopted in Denmark after 18GI may bo advantogcondy 
studied. The people's high schools '* are a refleetion of the life of .the communitiea • 
in which tlioy stand.” And under tiiis syslom tlicro has been developed in thirty years 
a farming population, tho most intolligcnt, tho most contented, tho most officiont in the 
world, diis system of education, in tiio first place, teaches men to think, in tiic second 
ploce, to co-operato, and, in tho titird place, to find in tlio efficient and spirited escrcise 
xif rural vocations contented and useful lives. 


Mahasai, Etxsiab Kshitikebadeb Eai. 

■v 

(i) The Univetsity should, by nil means, rccogiuse approved courses of instruction in 
applied science and technology in nil its' branches as Qualifying for d^rees or 
diplomas, or'iioth. It is tbo duty of the State to provide instruction in applied 
science nnd technology, the wont of wliich is felt to ho tbo crying need and which 
should, therefore, bo removed to ensure greater prosperity, happiness, and the 
economic regeneration of India. 

It is not for the University to undertake the huge task of providing facilities for 
research in these branches of knowledge, irith wliich tho State may''safely be 
entrusted with chances of greater success and better results. There are a few 
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QUESTION* 7. 




JLUTBA, AkSHAT KtoUB— MAT m-V, OOPAL CHANBEA— ILuPMOAB, Bnui ^Tnn^r 


ilAiiaA, Akshay Kumab. 

(i) Tho Unirctsity should ptorido opprorcd coursos of iostruotioa'ia tcchilblggy, 
agricnlhiro, commorco, antiquitio;, and ethnology of tho ptoviaoeandAlioaldsh 
pTorido Biiitahlo facilities for research in thorn. These subjects may bo tttetn 
by tiioso colleges which Iinro spceiiil local facilities and tho necessary tesoone^ 

(U) Higher icclinological training, segregated from other branches of tecluwl 
^ucation, should form part of ]x>st>graduato studies. -Such studies tboih 
have special reference to tho country, its natural resources, and the ptac&sl 
needs of life. The sages of ancient India had this object in vioirTtotiitj 
advocated tho rclnsalion of all orthodo.'c rules about tho (»rnmg of Kvdihiioda 
times of need and recommended, oven in tho case of fdio highest caste, the adsy. 
tion of any of tlio folloiving means to meet tho practical needs qf life 

to 'C?t1WT*v f^5 1 

Tf*t II — 

InalUulfs of JUanu, diaptcr X, verse IIC, 

(iii) (a) Pure Ecicnco cannot bo dissociated from tho higher trainlng in tehnidogyj it 
must, accordingly, ho proindcd in tho courses of study vridoh mayt hewer, 
vary in tho case of didorent branches of teolinology. 


Mattra, Gopae Chahdba. 

(i) It is de^rablo, on tho principle of division of labour, that instoction ^ 

sucncc and technology should bo undertaken by an organisation other tnm m 
University. But, considering tho urgency of tho need, the present^ 
may, until this organisation comes into c.vi3tence, undertake instniotwn ^ 
subjects.. Commercial science may convenienUy bogivonapennonontplaees' 
its curriculum. 

Yes 5 facilities for icscarcb should be provided for ot least some of them. 

(ii) No ; technologioal training siiould not be segregated from other branches of lugb« . 

education. , , . 

(iH) (o) Technology should bo mado an optional subjeot np to the ji* 

examination and should bo coupled with at least one scienco subject for me 

(b) Tho teolmologioal institutions may, like other schools and colleges, be alfiliatett ^ 
to the University. ' 


Majumdab, Bibaj Mohan. 

(i) It is high time now that the University sheuld provide for approved courses of 
study in agcioulture, technology, and commeico as qualifying for degrees in thHO 
subjects. The foot is that, after getting their degrees in tlus University, students 
are at a loss to understand what course to follow. On account of want of aocoin* 
modation many of them oannot got admission into either tho medical ooUc^ 
or the engineering oollege, and then the only course left open to them is to joia 
the law colleges, which are necessarily ovorciowdod not by too earnest students 
who in future- are determined to follow tho profession of law, but by students 
who join the law dollcges simply because they have nothing else to follow. 
Thus, the profession of law Is now so much overcrowded that most of those 
who join the Bar are In a pitiable condition for want of work and to their utter 
despair ^oy ore plunged headlong into the abyss of gloom, ffo save tbeso youths 
from ruin and distmss by opening now methods of earning a livelihood and thus 



(JCESTIOS 7. 


m 


Ma^'j;ak!», The Hon'hle Mr. H. 


Miltnllnii') >\hieh Imvo fiiotrn llmt the Agricultural College attcmptc-d to K-l 
too nitiiiy uml gave a smattering of mWo and cudi of RicsrehlsJ 

of a thorough grounding in one or tno. Tlie authoriiieo of the A^tlrArl 
Collrec nre not trained (caeheru and they have fully rccogaM lU pj 
nlneli tlie co-operation of teacher.) of ‘cience trilh university cip»riaab. I 
iimught. 

(B) The atlrnctioii (liy tlio hait of a degree) of student's to a snhjcct uIiichLcfstd 

importance to llie ceonomic life of the province. i 

(C) The advantage to the Univer'Uy of llie iinportation into ilj varieiu jotra 

hodie'i of men to whom the ptaetical n-ea of a p-irticular poup el ais'n 
nre familiar, and the c<in>'eqnfnt alrcnglhcnisig of the Umvcrslty graCj 
on file feientilio t-hle n<s a deiirahle counterpoise to a too (.tcliuivc dnef!’! 
to the nrt". 

There is a strong hosly of opinion among men of tlie type umally knovn m ‘"pe 
lical "whieii is ndverev to tlie itflilintion. It is ()oinle<l out. for instance (with au5 lid 
I hnow not), that the anilialcfl Engineering Collsgeal Sibpur is rolfcrinsuM iH y 
evils of an " c'cternal ” evaniination eonducltsl under tlso nuspirc* of a iwre^ 
sehieh is first and foremost intere-.tesl in liter.iryalndies, thntitslMchingislttto^j 
■bookish and llicorelirAl in consequenee, that public works cfliccra frc'h fioa»^> 
srith engineering work will not join the mnks of its UMclier-i hccaiiw tVy dam.ui 
fcrviiig under tlio University, nnd that it Is vs lost its detinitsi goal ami 
•maker of engineers by conversion into a now degree factory. The .same ute a sojikk 
for other technological institutions taking tiio name fatal cour-e. 

Tlicre is nothing, eo far ns I am aware, to iwevcnl a co'legc for applying for 
tion if its managing body (in this case Oovernment) thinks it is hc-sding forraiaffi« 
the auspices of the University, 

III tlic mcanwtiile, I am less pessimistic, nndhelievo tliat the creation of a stroaga?®' 

tufol faculty, from which tlawc unacquainted with the subject thould 
cseludni, will safeguard the spceinl interests of tlie Agricnltural College. 

Edward Medical College at Lahore has not Miilercd. so far ns I am aware, froino™'®^; 
■nor lias the University dragged it off unwilling into dangerous patlw. On the coaW a 
iltc Univeraity lias been somewhat hclplcssnnd ineffectual in ila fca' efforts towm 
control. There has been difficulty, for instance, over such tilings ns making the 
Library properly accessible to tli’o students. A Government department, in the Pffll 
at any rale, is a very powerful nincbinc, fully qnalilicd to take care of itsdf ; , 

'liave no tcclinologicnl institutes likely to nspiro to collegiate status except those oIwbm 
a Government department is the managing body. 

At tlio same time, I am aware of tho existence of certain daiigcn; against which it 
is c-sacntial to guard. One Is the amhition of certain fcllow», who have 
Ivnowledge of any of tire subjects connected with agriculture, to cut a figure m ta 
agricultural facility. Another is tlie ambition to obtain nlfiliation in .sgricnltar* 
studies for institutions which have not anything approaching to tho Lyallpur 
•in teaching power and apparatus, buOdings, nnd experimental farms. Sheald we 
lUniycrsity at any time prove weak on this point it will bo for Govcniment 
affiliate the imperfectly equipped institutions in agriculture. Ifo oue but a qnMiBW 
•doctor fancies that ho understands medicine. But everyone thinks that ho tmdciAaa® 
ngricultuio. 

Research, instruction, and dissemination aco combined in the same bands at tbeLyaUpm 
Agnoultural College. There has been some tendency, wbioh I linvo resisted, for thow 
•engaged in research to put the work of instrnotion on to assistants. The best instraC' 
tion, probably, is that which goes hand in hand with research, the pupil watching the 
notual mental processes by which additions are being mado to Imowledge. Eot the least 
among tho advantages which tlio affiliation of tho Agricultural Collcgo may bring with 
dt to the University is tbo implantation of this idea. 
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Misjm.TIh'. lUl Muicju.m ('rn'iinn, Jlilvlw-c''!.'}.— M itb-j. iTw 
— Mitrfn. IV. .Miitm.'. Dr. CitAi.or.x— 

Iton'MrtMr. .M<rit«V'<u.,IV. Wau. 


muJa I ?•>*.>' B!.t| o*h<-r rtf >■? !* al'O )iajx'»rJt).*Ln t’ ft. 

trirt.Tiiirip I**»Iy wvl wvl*- ni f> . Wh’.'-Ufj'n ffriw tim'i to tin)-* a? ti'.- fty 
l»f. Th<-r'’''ft‘ 5 f» I.*'!) '>{' .'Ii Ijasw* fur..] 

fil tJi.' till V'. *. 


Ti«i CiKn.^s. 

Hi Yi 'J J'r*. 

(It) I tlitnl. lht{ t'*" tr. aw! ht’liT nk^alJM i:.i 

I* rrn!rfi«t Iji th.* ”’»m« f! .• r t't ai i'» 1*^ jftiitutllr b'lfiftiL 
’Jit) (<H Ilviry t‘{ of*f>l).^l r. I'lt'-" an-l toa't 

lf > T 


Iwfr 



r'lSlDllt 


MrrrKK, Dr. DwAnKAS'Arn. 

ft) Yr-. 

(«) No; for ajij'tlrij »?.<! th'«'frti*t! ar« rtot-ly lontwtfJ with tvh sti':. 

(in) (<i) ftj'pli'tl r.'l'tti-n ftftil fKoisUh^MrKtitWl 

III to Wtli" tt.ttnms fit J'^rr ii?irn'<' lndi^|''JJ{%h!r. 


MnTEit, Dr. 2*Roi*vrxA CjusoRi. ’ 

(I) Tl:<* IfnirrT'ity »ii.)alil AjifrorcJ cinirjr.i of Jnf.fUrUoa In iij'pU'd 

anti t«.hnotf>?y (inrtailiiB; rvln'^flnr. arrl'-uUiirr. and tomsiwiil <(rl*nrt)i' 
mmlifyin? for Arr.‘iaKr:a''n!-* for fnrt.rr.t'Ioatn tweli!r4 In lh"'J 

v)iWi inoit tii'-r'-ArUy in'lu'l- jwovidon of fn'-ilitlr) for tr’i^vh, ihoaWIswd"' 
t.if.rn by tho UnlnTrity. 

(ii) Hi^li'-r t'v.lmolotjlonl tr.»imn 5 rbo'iUl not !.»• from tha nth« IrwrKS 

o( Jiirli'T 

(ill) (rt) Til" j.'M!iml‘rork for t'~din'>Io.;i5M itn'llh-* fniMy th«»fi'tie»I •ttici 

litvr much Inrommoaaml. Iir(ftrpartud’'nt t.'iJ.rmpth'o former, 
rtvi'ivr nn nd^fiitto training In ratthrrattlr*. •vioarr, ami drsvrliff. Th* 
trainint; by l!i"Uiilrrr.'!{fy In t'rrlniol'yic.t) I'ul.jocl'i tnnrt necd'hw 

.1 mo.’o or loti Roa.'ral rlwrartr* rtitbliii;; t!ii< (<ojin)tr to pnr.roo too of af^’j 
larKo proap of »ubjrcli In oftrriifr. 


JlrnT-R, Tbo Ilon’blp Jfr. PiiovAsn Cnuynnu. 

(I) Yo". 

(li) Xot nPcc^"irUy; tio far at hljjlirr rotcntlflc atudier <vre conrornod (liry ought list 
to bo icgrog.ttotl. So far a'lUichrr pr.'iclir.tl klU(li<*t aro coneorncil (hey may, fa 
practice, have to bo aesregated. So far at noa.relcntific atudioi arc concerned tht? 
may luvc to be rogregated. # . 


Mohammad, Dr. 'Wait. 


(5) Tlie Umveraity riiould provide Uie liighe«t education and 'inatmotion in appbfd 
Fcicnco and technology and oiler evciy facility for re.’ic.areh in thejo branches of 
Imoirleilge. Government could render the best service to tho economic dov^i>- 
ment of tho country by giving sjiccia' granis for c.irryingoul resanroh in applied 
science. Tho examples ofSiato-fctl rcse.nrolt at the German universities and of 
publio-sopported pcsc.nrch ntSfanohiatcrond Birmingitam laa bo safely imitated. 
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QUESTION 7. 


MmornnjEE, B, — conld. 


tho Hmdralok tciiurc'holdcrs have long sinco divested themselves of the right to oultivato; 
iew of them could * go back to the land ’ even if they nished to do so ; and, if they coul^ 
>vhat of tho thousands of peasantry whom they would displace from their tiny holdingsf^ 

tTlie Committee’s Heport, page 172.) ' 

<• « 

" The increase in tho number of literates in English has hitherto been mainiy due to 
tho largo proportion of the higher castes who linvc taken an English education ; bnt, if 
other castes are to follow their example, tho base of tho p 3 mimid will now beg^ to extend 
as rapidly ns its height has inorcasi^ in tho past, and its vulumo will very soon be fat 
in excess of anything tliat merely clerical and professional emplo 3 ’ment can accomme^te ; 
for in no country in the world can there bo found such an entire absence of truly industrial 
employment 'with so elaborate a system of education.” (page 100.) 

“ In Bengal the social order is a despotism of caste, tempered by matriculation > 
and those members of tho lower castes who arc entering tho charmed circle of the middle 
classes through this over-open portal, thougl/ education may render them overss to 
agricultural or industrial pursuits, Imvc not tho inherited traditions of the Bnhmn 
or the Zai/astka behind them; and the Hope that a better type of specialised education 
and a more tempting prospect in the agricidtuml or the industrial world may lead them 
into more profitable paths than at present is not a vain one .” (page 170.) 

It is, thus, no use decrying the average Bengali student for swelling the ranks of lawyers, 
clerks, etc. He has no choice. Bcally he cannot help it. What else could ho do I Xo 
facilities arc given to him to equip himself for other lines. He is cried down because of 
his 'want of oommetoial aptitude. Ho is held up to ridicule because of his neglecting 
opportunities in trade and industry. Those 'who cry us do'wn in this way overlook many 
things. No trade or industry can be carried on ivithout an efficient training, espeoMly 
in these days of Avorld-wide competition. No facility, technical or technoli^ml 
has, so far been given to the Bengali student at home to equip himself 'with such training. 
How then is he to fight .7 Hand-and-foot-bound, how can he swim ? Wbeto is 
ho to get tho training and the experience so ahsolutdy nccessoiy 1 Will ony European 
firm take him in as an apprentice to learn the processes of production or other details 
of the trade ? The Eniopean — generally speaking — will readily welcome tho Indion as 
a clerk, but as an apprentice to learn the trade or the industry— -never I Ho will 
import Scotchmen and Englislimen from the West for all the productive stages. M 
Indian is 'welcome as a clerk, hut as an etitreprcnewr— never. All trades are now carried 
on under trades union principles and thoso in the trade — whotever it may be —ore most 
anxious to close tho ring and keep it reserved for themselves and their own people. The 
Marwoiis practically control the piece-goods business in Calcutta on most strict trades 
union lines. The Bengali will break his head against thesa iron walls before ho can enter 
any of these trades. “ There is some reason ”, wrote tho Bengal District Admiaiatta- 
tion Committee *' too, for thinking that the trading castes of Bengal, even in tho mofn&‘ii|i 
are losing ground bdore the Marwaris and tho country agencies of European firms • ' 

(page 177.) Thus, the position comes to this — the Bengali student, naturally most shy 
and conservative, the type of his race, fed up with a too literary education, and not having 
a nodding acquaintance even with, or any knowledge of, trade or industries that his 
University did not care to pro-vide him 'with and thus bound hand and foot, is expected 
'to fight unarmed and unaided against the blue la'ws of trades unionism in order to make 
his way into the close preserve of those engaged in trade and industries. And if he 
fails — as most naturally ho will — ^why f he is immediatdy held up to ridicule as a visionary 
whose only ability lies in producing cheap metaphysics and testimonials 1 

The inevitable result of such a system is the gradual elimination of tho Bcngnli 
from tho trades and industries of the province. So much means of employment lost to 
the children of the soil ! Keally, after tbio, what else is there for the Bengali stndont 
to do except to take to law, medicine, and clerkship ! The nnmhor of the intellectual 
proletariat in .Bengal is thus continually increasing and the educated unemployed has 
become a grave political problem. " Deeply imbued ns they ore 'with national senti- 
ment they must w-atoh the European merchant or tho Indian trader from beyond tho 
border' of Bengal amassing a fortune; oven the coolie and tho cultivator arc benefited 
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QUESTION 7. 


NaIK, K. G. — eonli. 


laTisli. In fact, a public impression, to my knowledge, is produced that public 
money is squandered in fattening a few people, with little good result to 
national dorelopment. Taking the Agricultural Department as an example 
only about half a dozen able workers have done something. Instead of maintain, 
ing a large institution, as the one at Fusa, very lavishly, wo want more money 
spent by the University, which should institute degrees in agriculture, oom- 
morce, and the various branches of technology, viz , : — 

(A) Chemical. 

(B) Mechanical. 

(C) Electrical. 

(D) ^'anitary onginccring. 

(E) Applied chemistry. 

(F) Ceramics. 

(G) Gloss manufacture. 

(H) Mining and metallurgy. 

(I) Petroleum industry, etc. 

The prosent.day institutions, like the various agricultural farms, the oommoice classes, 
the classes at Serompore, etc., together with the beautiful laboratories of the Medical, 
the Presidency, and the Engineering Colleges, should be welded into one under the 
direct control of the University. This -f^ould provide for the beginnings of technology 
in the University. 

If necessary. Government should come forth to establish a technological instituto 
like the one at Manchester or at Boston — the Municipal School of Technology, Manohester, 
or the Massaohusetts Instituto of Technology, Boston. If Govoixunent would utilise 
all that is best in its own colleges in (kilcutta, and would divert the money spent on feeble 
ohonnols, closing these little institutes and farms altogether, and would then appeal to 
the people for further funds, money, as private donations, would oomo forth if Govom- 
mont gives a guarauteo not to interiere and meddle with the work of the technological 
institute, The public is losing faith hi tho Govomment manning oT such institutes 

The central technological instituto should work out Indian problems submitted to 
them by Indian manufacturers and train students on those lines and supply a host 
of young technologists to man the Indian industries. Some such plan was in contempla* 
tion at Bombay. When the technological institute solves a problem, and sends his man 
at the holm of tho particular industiy, it should he open foi further consultation, and fur- 
ther work and advice, whenever that industry wants. 

' (ii) The higher technological training- should not be segregated from other branches 
of higher education, though partial segregation is desirable at a later stage. 

(iii) (a) The courses should he so designed as to give a degree in technology, as at 
Manohester. 

Courses in pure science and technology should bo identical up to tho third 
year at college. In the fourth ycor for a bachelor in pure science higher 
study in piu-e soienoo should bo provided, and he should be given o depea 
after the completaon of the fourth year at college after a duo examination, 
while a student who seeks a degree in technology should work for two 
years more at college. Bi all, a B. So. in technology should hove . com- 
pleted five yoors’ studies ot a tcclmological instituto, or a college providing 
education in fjis-^^ectod branch of teclmology. Further work for two yean 
moro, with a production of an original research, only on tho lines of advance- 
ment of Indian industry (improvements of the methods of manufacture, 
utilisation of waste products of existing Indian industries, tho new^ and 
. proper uses of raw materials, etc.), should ho demanded from a candidate 
for thobL So. in technology. 

All the above provisions are based on the provision of scientific study of the ele- 
ments of the various branches, as discussed in questiou 8, of tho various 
sciences, at tho matriculation. For, then only can we raise the inter- 
mediate standard in the vitrious sciences and finish up tho present third year 
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QUESTION 7. 


Xkooi, Dr. P. 


Neooi, Dr. P. 

I havp ftIrcttO y imintcd out , wliiUt i«i*!\vering question 1 . that a coinptolicn<iivc fasten 
of pommcreml, tcclmological, and agrieiilfumi wlucntion ia the wojf pr«fi«y 
tlic moment. It has hcroino nL'ioliitcly ncccssaiy to f-hiint off a fairly large percentage 
of the fitudent community to tlie*^® tcclmical sludiw irith a view to develop the trada, 
ngricultiiro and industries of tlio comitr}’, ns well ns to lc«sen the already tcrriblo conges! 
tion in arts oallegos and nl«o of ss-ould-bo applicants for clerical posts and podliom 
in learned professions, ns professorships, tliclcgnl and medical professions. nnd the 
lilic, which, at best, can accommodate only a limited ntiinWr of men. It is, moMOver, 
naclcss to apccnlnto whether these ntudirs would bo anccc-ssfiil, for a heffinninj toycj 
to be mnite one dny in this connect ion. Industries, agriculture, or commerce cannot be 
expected to coino as proridoiUial gifts. Improved metbods on these lines are certainly 
attained byMtuly, and we cannot afford to neglect these aludies indefinitely to tbs 
d otrimcnl of the best interests of the country. 

How great is tlio demand for men t minerl in industrial education may be judged froa 
tbo fact that out of the ttirco to four huiidreel scholars wlio were cent to toKtgn 
countries for industrial training by the Indian Association for tho Advancement of Sricsti- 
lie and Industrial Hdiicntion of Indian-s (Calcutta) not a single echobir who liasrcturnod 
lias been compelled to rit idle forwMvtotocciipivtiotv. Moreover, llic fSydenham Colkga ot 
Commereo, afiiliatcd to tlio Ilombay University only tlic other day, has been a decided 
success. My suggestions in thia connection are Uie folloiring 

(A) A gfparale /oei/lty oj UthnoloQil, fowmeref , and agrieuUiire ehould he immtdfaidy 

catabliehed, vritli tlirco Ijoaids of studies, one in tcclmology, tho eccond in 
commerce, and tho third in agriculture. Under no circum!>tanco.s should this 
faculty bo ])crmittcd "to bo merged' into the faculty of science. Twenty-five 
now members, coinpri<.ing prominent biisinc.ss men, raanuf-icturors, and agri- 
cultural experts, bhonid form tho new faculty. 

(B) A Kell-equipped. (ceAnolo<ri'ea{ college on the lines of tho Imperial Technological 

College of Japan, fcnchtng a variety of aubjccls, should bo established, 
ably in Uio suburbs of Calcutta (for iiLstanco, Sibjftir, whore tho Kvil Enginea- 
ing College is situatcil). If the funds allotted to the Dacca University scheme 
be diverted to tho foundation of a technological university it should bo located 
at Dacca, Personally, I would very strougly urge that Ifto funds allolltd to dr 
Dacca University scheme be viilisrd for the foundation of^ a fully-equipped teeh- 
7iological uniecrsiVy at Dacca. Owing to financial stringency cnuswl by the 
war it would bo diOicnlt for Government to allot funds for tho propped 
technological institute winch, to bo cflicacious, would cost many lakhs. 
Government, however, is pledged to cstabliBh a university nt Dacca. My ]pro- 
posal i.s that, if Govertfment bo nnablo to find money for both a technological 
college ns well ns tho Dacca University, the Dacca University itaclf should bo a 
tcclmological, and not a literary, one. I hope tho people of Eastern Bengal 
will not object to the new scheme. A degree in technology should bo also 
instituted. 

<0) A fullg-cquipjitd eommercial college on die fines of the Dombay toUege should be 
establish^ nt Calcutta and a sopnrato degree in commerce inslitut^. A 
year’s apprenticeship in some recognised morcnntilo firm should bo aiiangcd 
for oaoh graduate. 

i(D) As regards agriculture it should be made a separate science subject in the 1. Se., 
D. Se., and M. Sc. eraminalions . — ^Afiiliation in ngrrculturc up to tho B. 6^ 
oxamination should bo given to tho colleges of those placc.s only where agri- 
cultural farms exist so tliat students may perform tho precribed practiool work. 
Such farms already exist at Dacca, Bajsliahi, Hooghly, Burdwnn, and Rangpur, 
and the colleges in these plncc.s may immcclintoly be 'affiliated. ChemistTy 
sliottld be made compulsory for students taking tho subject. For the iff. Sc. 
course a fullg-equippcd agricultural college should he established at Dacca, whicit 
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QUESTION 7. 


Korth Bengal Zamindars’ Assooiotion, Bangpur — amid . — ^Pahanjpye, ThoHon’UeUf. 
R. P. — Patni*, The Hon’blo Mr. 0. P. 


(&) ThcTolation should bo similar to what lias boon suggested in the casool coIItk 
in answer to question 5. As for tho tochnological institutions which hre 
at present no connection with tho XJniversity oigamsations they may be cdo- 
sidorod as ooUeges outsido tbo TJnivorsity town; if such colleges woald 
affiliate themselves to tho TTnivorsity and teach tho comrso prescribed it, 


Paeanjpye, The Hon'ble Mr. R. P. 

(i) To a certain extent this has been answered above. Broadly, a university shonid 

not recognise merely technical training, but where this is combined with pm 
soieiico tho TTniversity should recognise it. 

(ii) The universities should work in close co-ordination with technological institoto, 

but they should, on the whole, be kept separate. 


Payne, The Hon’ble Mr. C. P. - 

I am sorry that I am not in a position to answer any of the questions exactly in 11s 
form in which they ore asked. 1 should like, however, to toko tltis opportunity to em- 
phasise the very great need for adequate tcolinioal education of a practical nature in Indii. 

The Calcutta Corporation is authorised, as one of their so-callcd secondary duties 
to “ promote primary and technioal education " in Calcutta ; but, ns a matter of fact, 
very little has actually been done under this head though tho matter has, diuing the M 
few years, been tho subject of much investigation and discussion between Government 
and tho Corporation. I have not studied tho question sufficiently to be able lo make 
any suggestions as to the lines upon which technical education can best bo coiiiductcd in 
India. The point which I particularly wish to press is the readiness of Indian juung 
men nowadays to undergo tho practical training which is tho necessary accompaniment 
of any form of technical education. It is frequently urged that technical education has 

not succeeded in India because of the umvilhngness of Indians to undergo this pmctiral 

training, and probably past experience has given some ground for this beh’cf. I am strongly 
of opinion, liowover — and I fcaow thot a largo number of the members of the Calcutta 
Corporation agree with me in this — that at least in Calcutta and elsewhere in Bengal 
there ore a large number of young men who ore only looking for the opportunily to nt 
tlicmselres for some trade cr profession in which yracticol training is requited, and Who 
would Willingly undergo that training if it were available. The noturnl tendency of Ibe 
youne men of Bengal is, undoubtedly, towards a literary education, but of recent ywrs 
they have had such bitter experience of the difficulty of obtaining remunerative employ- 
ment without teclmical training of some kind that no natural disliko of manual labour 
will now deter them from undergoing that imining. I have seen a good deal of the prac- 
tical work of Bengalis, in tlie Engmeering Department of the Calcutta Corporation, ww 
have been trained at Sibpur ; and, genemlly spealdng, I find that they are by no ine^ 
unready to “ take off their coats ” and tackle a job of work. Given adequate facilitie m 
training in other trades and jirofessions in which technical education is necessary I 0 ® 
not think that there ia any doubt that Indian young men would show aptitude in those 
directions as well. At present, there are no opportunities open them, and I cO®- 
fident that it is tliia lack of opportunity, rather than the disinclination to manual labour, 
which stands in the way of the economic progress of Bengal. ' 

In order to be effective technical education in India must be conducted on a very 
extensive scale, and at first at all events, tho theoretical side must be subordinated to 
the practical side of the teaching. It must, of course, be undertaken by Gorernment, 
and it will not be sufficient for Government to provide tbo’theoretical teaching and rely 
upon private firms to give the practical training in their workshops. Such private assist* 
ance is most valuable ; but it will not be sufficient in India without largo Government 
workshops managed in conjunction with technical institutes. If training of this kind 
is provided, theio will be no lack of young men coming forward to avail themselves of > 
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QUKSTIOX 7. 


lUv.Sir 1\ C.-e^til~.nxY, Rnjnl’jiAMADA XATit-RAY. SAnAT Chasdiu 
RT riiAnnsns. Thomas IL— Roy, Jinu Lm„ 


.00, i, W if u.on. 

iirvonnlt hihI sliiiiltuiMiiic vimls) in tho cornitn- msicntifift ^ V ™'''S 

na.,n. lA-t iH tnko « «p.^ihc c Jc (IhouKia xSth . 


i^AV, ■Raja Pn,\MAi)A IfAin. 

(l) 10«. 

/*-! }C*J “ “'‘I''*''***' I'roneh ol Iho Mmu UiiivcT«ify. 

(Ill) (H) . Imh-nis who will tnki* up nny pnrlicuhir branch of tcclmology muH aho 
*'*"V . .ra'iiing in port* jcinncu connected with that branch. 

(6) II I-, dcirnlibi that nil college', and technological institutions sliould, as a rule, 
be nfldiatcd to the UiitvcrMlv. 


Ray, Sarat Chandra. 

(i) Yci. 

(ii) f^hoiild not Iw regregnt.-d. * 

4iii) The vnrimi" lir.tiiches of itpplierl ecieiice niiW technology should bo recognised ns 
dopnrtnteiifs of tcaeliing and re«'arch. 

(a) I’nri' wiVnee should be taught along u ilh applied science. In order lb attain this 
object it is I'wenflal fimt students must, first of nil, hnvc n sound general 
education up to the interninimte standard, 
fb) The IvchnoIogiVnI institutions should be brought in under tho University and 
[iroperly orgaui«i'd. <■ 


RiCHABDsojr, Thomas H. 


<ii) Itshoiddnot bosos.^n'cgntcd.but segregntion Is better timn the present sj-stem. 
and many other point.s have to bo con.sidercd. 

Roy, Hiba Lad. 

(i) Yes; to inakc a beginning sve should start with engineering and agrieultuie. 

Paeilitics for research in ngricnlturc should be provided for at tho very start. 

(ii) Segrcgol'O" is not iiwc^ary. But. ns stated in my answer to question 1, 

I would even here like to produce a gentleman engineer”, and not a mere 
engineer. I would prefer the course ndopted at Harvard or at the Alnssachireetta 
Institute of Technology. PIcaso see also the compulsorjr “ Summer Reading ” 
prescribed by tho latter. ® 

(iii) (o)AccoKling to the prMont system it takes nnintriculato at least six years before 
hn can get Ills Al.A. or Jf.So. Tho courses in apjdicd ssicnco and teohnology 
shoidd also cover the sniuo period, only tlio Inst twx) years of whioli shonld be 
cxclnsivoly devoted to tho special subjects in wliicli tho student wants to net 
his degree. In tho cn^nccrag department tho student should do liis wort- 
shop surv 03 ', etc., dunng tho summer vacation. This will allow the student 
sufficient Umc to enjoy coDcgo Iifo during the academio yJar. * 
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QTTESTIOir 7. 


SaR^B, OOPAL CoANDIU—COnltl. — SaBKAR, KaltpaDA— -SastRI KmtnvOTOiT. 0 
EaiRAjBKDBACiiAKDBA, Babodup-Scottish Churches Coll 4 e Senatus^Cafc^^’ 

(hi) (a) m atudont Should ho pormittod to toko up any aubjoct of appUedsoioncotafe, 
ho has ODtainod a degree in pure scjonco. 

(J) It dooa not acorn to mo neoossary that thcro should bo any closer tdatwn be. 
twoon the Umvoraty and tcohnological institutions. 


Sarkar, Kalipaoa. 

(i) It ■will bn hotter if courses of instrucion in those subjects arc provided by spccialau ' 

and rccogiitW by the Uidvcraity. It is dosiroblo that tho Univeraty shmld 
provide facilities for research in thoso branchos of knowledge. 

(ii) Should bo segregated. 


Sastri, Kokileswar. 

(i) Tho various branches of appUed science and technology (inelnding cngineainf, 

agcicultnio, commercial science, as wdl as Indian music and Indian /int mU) 
should bo recognised as departments of University teaching and tosurclu 

(ii) These departments need not be segregated from tho other branches of higbe 

' education. ■, 

(iii) (a) Facilities should bo given to every student of applied science and technology ' 

for receiving adequate training in pure soionce. 

(6) The tcolmologieal institutions should bo affiliated to tho University liko the 
existing colleges. 


Sasxri, Eai Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

(i) Ym. 

(ii) Higher tcchnologiool training should be segregated from other branches of higher 

education. ' 

(iii) (a) I should insist upon the possession of a scicntilic degree by every such studeni. 
(6) Tho University ^ould exercise general supervision over such institution. 


Scottieh Churches Collie Senatns, Calcutta. 

hlany Indian students, after a science course in India, go to Great Britain and take 
a degree in engineering without passing through any real apprenticeship in the work- 
shop. It is unnocessary to point out hero how far they are from becoming engineers in 
the proper sense of the word. 

Tochnical sahools and colleges fail in their practical use except tor those who 
already pas8ed,^tlirough_u strict apprenticeship or intend to do so nt the close of meir 
school course, and they ought to be supplied only when such a ‘demand arises. Suea 
schools end eoUoges have been much talked about in India, nnd by many have been 
commended as certain to create avenues of employmont. This is a dangerous delu- 
Sion. Tho testimony by. engineers betpre the Indian Tr'A ..ef r;n I Commission has been 
that menfenmc^^jf^lechmcal spools in India are invariably found unwilling to do 
manual ,iwJ*r'anir'dcrilor possess practical experienoo sufficient to supervise satis- 
factorily. It would be unfortunate, to say tho least, if the University, by oonsUtut- 
ing technological coUeges and granting diplomas or 'degrees beyond what it docs, 
further encouraged the mistolien idea that sAoh titles make a ou engineer or a 
mine manager. Further, in a technologionl college, the resonreber would naturally ha 
the expert agricnltunst, engineer, or mine manager, and not the pure scienUst who 
knows none of these things practically. « 

The latter is already provided for to some extent by tho University. * 
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QltKSTION 7. 


Sek, Hal lloiicrNT Xatii, IJnJnwIur— Ses, CititiNOitA JCuAun. 


So*, Hai BoiKtrxT Nath, ]lalindur. 

(«) Yt'f. 

(ii) Vox; after (he intennciluiti* exntiumition. 

(Hi) («) Stiidonts must take u|i(cidicci<ubjrct<<in the iiitcTini’diAto roursc. 
(t) .‘'’amo 119 with other eollegw. 


So*. GiMxnnA KritAii, 

In nniwering thix micstiou I proceed from tlio BtnntI]ioint whether provision or 
rocojmition of approved eoiirxes of inxtructioti in comincrrial science is desired to 
ho made willi a view to fpiin distinct important ends. These n>a 5 - he, ns on the cos- 
linent, to prepnro men for n commercia! cnlling or in provide for a course in which the 
Acadcinio cloinent will predominate over tho vocalionnl; or, in other words, to pre- 
pare useful nssixtants in incrcnnllle firins; or to prepnro tcnclicrs for commercial 
sehooU; or to Bupplciiient thcoreticnl traininf; to, or to mnko proficient in, certnin 
bmnclies of commercial lore, men who hnve niready npprentieed themselves to firms 
to leiirn [imetienl higher ndininistmtion in comrnerclnl enterprises. 

In the first ense, the University may provide or rccogniso the courses that aw 
approved hy tho ehamhem of comnieree for the rnernhers of wliicli tlio services of a<isi*t. 
ants may be required or called for. W'o have in Bengal already an examination ol the 
local (tdvenimenl and on the examination board there nro rcprexentallvcs of some- 
of the chambera. TIio corliflcntoa nro granted by the Education Bcparlmenl, Bengal, 
and nro eountensigned by tho Secretary, Bengal Clinmber of Cosnmerce. If the local 
Univcniity can provide a training of n more practical and busincss-liho ehanicter, well 
up.to.dnto and capable of direct application to the trade and commerce of this city, or 
can attract a hotter olnss of men to proceed with Its course to qualify for its diploma 
than tho already existing arrangement has been able to do, then it is well and pood. 
If not, it W'ould be (.tiiridal in the proaent r.nse to nuperaedc (he one in existence by.a 
diploma of llio Univcriity, which seems too proud to seek (ho co-operation of the 
chambers, ns is evidenced by ifa draft scheme to which none of the signatories is a 
business man. 

In tile second ease coiilemplated, vi*?.. to enlarge (he concept of business cdncptt'n 
beyond the cleriral aim stated above, I am at once confronted, os one haring expcritncD 
in business ns nl«o in teaching, by the problem whether provision is desired to ha 
made for boya in their teens, ns the nndcr-gr.sduntes are, or for young men. It woidd 
eeem to bo a wTong way to try to test in such boje intellectual qualities and capacities, 
necessary for (ho dovelopment of a commercial fmmo of mina which aliould bo re- 
served for a more mature and balanced stage of menial development. 1 would, there- 
fore, suggest Iho provision of a post-graduate course for teachers and would-be busings 
men who, like would-bo lawyers or attorneys, should begin their course ol commerciaT 
studies, though for a sborler period, after having grndimtcd or after having apprenticed 
(hcinselvcs to firme for learning practirnl and higher administration of commercial 
enterprises. T do not, of course, include in this the course for accountants and auditors 
under Ihn new Company's Act, for a matriculate can take it up for fivo ycata, os in the 
case of chartered and incorporated accountants in England. 

I may refer to the other side of the question, vis., the value of the degree, if one 
is provided. Tlio demand for higher commercial education is little or nothing in Bengal 
and I say this only from ipy ci^ericnce in the Govenimcnt Commercial Institute. I 
cannot count an npprecinhlc number of aludcnts inking up the higher subjects, includ- 
ing higher accountancy and auditing, for which provision is mode by evening courses 
of leotiircs in ihia institute. Perhaps very few rare to undergo an examination in these 
subjects if no university degrees, which loom so largo before tho young men of Bengal, 
were to bo obtained on passing tbem. There might be many willing to obtain a degree 
for tho sake of a degree. But T doubt if a degree in commerce, a few years after its 
creation, could really possess in ihoir eyes tho glamour of other degrees that open tho 
door to different examinations and responsible Government appointments. It is no 
wonder, thcrcrore, that before a single man was out from tho Sydenham College of 
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QUESTION 7. 


Sen, Sorya Kum.vr — Sen Gotta, !Dr. Kaxes Cilindba — Sen Gotta, Soiiendka 
Mohan — Seramporo College^ Sernmporo. 


Sen, Sueya Kumar, 

(i) The University should locogniso or provide approved courses of instruction in 

applied soicncc and technology as qualifying both for degrees and diplomas. It 
should also provide faeilities for research in these branches of knowledge. 

(ii) Higher technological training should bo segregated from other branches of liigher 

education. 

(hi) (a) Students of applied science and technology may receive training in pure 
science in their own institutions. 

'(6) There may bo a department under the University for supervision of theicchnolo 
gical institutions, including thoso which have at present no connection with the 
University organisation. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. 

(i) The Univoraity should provide courses of instruotion in technology and applied 

science and, by all means, ample faeilities for industrial researches. 

(ii) In the present circumstances, no. On the other hand, I think it would cconounse 

labour and resources if the technology students learnt the pure science portion 
~of their oourscs with other science students. 

<iii) (6) The only existing technological institution 'is, I believe, the Sibpur Engineering 
College. There is also a small school belonging to the National Council of 
Education which' did some good in its onily years. 

I think the best course wonld be to start technological instruction directly 
under the University. This would be.quito easy if Government transiened 
the Sibpur College to tbo University. The University w'ould, I think, be 
more responsive to the cconomio demands of tbo times than a Government 
college. If the University starts a fully-equipped polytechnio of its ovru it 
might call upon existing teohnological institniions to bo incorporated with 
the University. If thoy are unwilling I think they had best bo left alone 
to develops, if possible, teohnical instruction on independent lines. 


Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan. 

(i) The University should rccogniso coursoB of applied science and technology in approved 
institutions. When anybody holds a diploma therefrom that ho hos satisfied the 
authorities of those institutions by his work during an appioved period the 
University'should institute examinations and confer degrees on thorn but, at the 
Xircsent moment, it should not provide facilities for research in these branches of 
knowlcdgC| . . * 

(ii) Higher tdciinologic&l trailing should not be segregated from other branohos of 
* higher jejh^tioW 

(iii)!,I fhentionedthot University students of applied science andtsohno- 

uiould have a degree .of';^rc,^ciencD in these branches whoso practical 
training would.cnljtic.thom'f^to^ivo a higher degree in them. The University 
should recognise' instruction given in these institutions. 


Serampore College, Seiampoie. . 

We think the University should ptovido and recognise -approved oourscs of 
instruotion in applied science and'tcohnology.jit; Such .oourses, theoretical and 
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qtostion- 7 . 


SirAnr, Tlio lloii’blo Mr. n.— eoaftf.— S isiia, Kumar Makisdea CnA»»iu-SjKnA 
PaNOHASAN— S lNHA, tJ«?SDR4 NARAVAiT'^SlROAB, AliOKUI, * 


Vnivorsity is to tcAcb. Tbo instiluto of puro research, such' ss that si 
Bangnlore, is best scnnr»icd from tbo Univcisily, cspociallv si Iho nrixsAnt, 
singe of university dovciopmoni in Indio. ' ^ 

I would nlso sound n noio of warning about iho word ' research ’ os opphed to 
oilier Fubjeets, m well ns iccbnoloOT. It has recently become n sliibbolclh in Indin 
ns regnnis both qiinlilientions and dutii^n. Thn Itoyni Commission on Univorsitr 
Eduention in Ijondon hns pointed out that much which is dignified by Ac name 
of resenrch is directed to narrow issues and is no indication of a liberal training. 
Tliey nl<4> stated ihnt speeinlist Te.senrch institutes should not form n part of 
unirersily orgniiisation. Thn pursuit of resonreh, iinnccomnnnicd by other qunli- 
fientions, does not necessnrily stamp n man ns a snitnblo tearlicr in university Wk. 
Tim man who poses os no inoro than n teacher is often in reality an unadvertised 
losenrchor of the liighcsb order. 


SiNlIA, KtJMAE SIaKIKDIU CHAJiDBA. 

(i) Yes ; there is great need for this. , 

(ii) Kot neeesaarily so ; tcchnologieal training could go hand in hand Tiitb higher 

eduention ns it is only ono phase of it. 

(iii) (fl) These safcgtionla cotild bo introduced by those in charge of them branches 

to ensure students having nn odcqnate training, nnd experts should be co- 
opted to this end by the University. 


SlKlIA, FaXOHAN’AII. 

(i) Tlio answer is in the nflirroatlvc. 

(ii) Segregation should bo resorted to Only when it is dictated by the necessity 

of the particular training in question. 

(iii) (a) In cases in which n good grounding in pure science is nccess-siy students ^ 

should not be allowed to join the technological departments without going 
through, the preliminary training in science. But, in most coses, it will bo 
ndvontogcous fo include the elementary principles within the technological 
ourriculo. 

(6) The University should have close connection with all the tcclmoloipcal insti- 
tutions within its tcrriloriol jurisdictioiu It should seek to co-ordlnalc thew 
work nnd to keep up the standard and cBicicney of their training. It should, 
in no case, seek to absorb independent institutions. 


SiNDA, Upendua Naeayan. 

(i) The University should provide courses of instruction in applied science and 
technology ns qualifying both for degrees nnd diplomas, ns nlso facilities for 
research in these branches of knowledge. 

(ii) Not necessarily; inter science mny bo token ns tho minimum qualification Jor 
entering the higher branches of teohnologicnl training. 


. SiBOAB, AnTTKTO Ch.AN®BA. 

(i) Yea. 

(li) To some extent ; and from some branches. 

(iiij (a) Pure science up to n fixed standord sliculd bo on c^cntinl part bf the course, - 
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QUESTION 7. 


SnimAWATiDy, Z. R. Zahid— Thomson, Dr. David— Timm, ]3. r. 


SUHBAWARDY, Z. E. ZaHTD. 

(i) Yos. 

(ii) Up to a ocrlain standard tcobnoiogical studios should go hand in hand with general 

^iioatlon, after which there should bo complcto segregation for specialisation. 

(iii) Various branches of applied science and technology sliould be rooDgnised as depart* 

ments of tho University, which would absorb tho existing technological insti- 
tution!:. 


Thomson, Dt. David. 

(i) I am strongly of opinion that tho University should piondc or recognise ap- 

proved courses of instruotion in tho applied soicncos and technology of existing 
industries and should also provide facilities for research in those branches of 
knowledge. Nothing would do moro to link up tho University with Indian 
industrial doa’clopment of which tho University ought to bo tho brain. 

(ii) I SCO nothing but odvantago to all concerned in tho direct association of higher 

technological training with tho other branches of higher education. Tho com- 
bination is successful in Europe and I Imow no reason why it should not bo 
successful in India. Indeed it is all tho moro ncccss.ary hero if the mind of young . 
India is to bo wnincd from its traditional idealism and given a moro practical 
bent. 

(iii) (a) A degree in pure science or something cqiiivolont should bo nn c.sscnliol p^^ 

liminnry to tho study of applied science. 


Tipple, E. F. 

It is the function of a univor.'uty to provide, whenever possible, tho courses of 
instruction necessary as a prelimihnry training to tJio pra’otico of any profession or tho 
skilled management of any industry. 

In India muoh confusion has existed between high and low grade teolmioal educa- 
tion and it is only now being realised administratively that the higli grade must bo 
reared on foundations laid in tho secondary scliools and, consoqucntly, that prowaon 
for it must bo mado in institutions of university rank. Much evidoaoo on these 
has already boon submitted from Roorkoo to tho Indian Industrial Commission, in ac- 
tion to that put forward in tho minntes prepared for tlio Public Works Do))artm?nt Re- ^ 
organisation Committee. ^ 

A point of importonoo in connection with tho advisobility of nfliliating;^ high grade 
technical collogos to Indian univoraitiesisthat, under existing conditions, isolated educa- 
tional institutions arc a sourco of cdncationol weakness. At n certain stage of cdncatiooal 
dovelopmont adlUation servos a useful purpose ; it onoblea educational opinion, through 
tho senates and faonltios, to formulnto itself on tho wider questions of educational o.vpan- 
sion. This necessitates, however, a suitablo constitution for those bodies such os has 
been indicated in my reply to question Si. 

Alt tho professorial staffs of tho University and tho affiliated institutions sliould to 
momhors of tho sonato and should form n considerable majority of tliat body. By this 
means alone can affiliation bccomo a real relationship ; tho courses and conduct of cxsinin- 
ntions can bo speoifiod under tiio direction of those who will bo rcsponsiblo for the teach- 
ing ; and reasonable attempts con bo mado to harmonise apparently conllicting educa- 
tional interests. This method of university organisation in India does not appear to 
have hitherto received serious trial ; it will notreoeivosuoh trial so long as the first onomaly 
of Indian ednoational administration, mentioned in the- witness’ preliminary statement, 
remains a feature of tho educational system of tho country. v / 
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Tirrtt!, I!, 


r> lAliriim rsutif**? v«r{<Mt« raft m-vit rwltlv 

tiy iSi** tlia;*ra!rtnt 3 tlr' rfi-rr-'i^ititjnn nt ir,»* D'lvaria^ ’■yitro, 

ItAi In- ft **’*r t*4r> I{<*jinrt of ti,i. ftoyal Ojfaun'i-joa ta 

Tnliitiiftl f«f It t»y ifjo ft! ll.c Moal*^ 


Trade 


Conftniiatti. 


Scheots 


ai 


PRItdARY SCHOOL 


A. 

H, Jur.'p«iile'if«‘. 

!•- Mi'tlii ini', 
li. I’ltlliMoj hy. 


/‘iJy'tr,* mV 

1 *, fJcij^ral, 

It. A?vltlt*s . 

I. 

K. (’i.pftjl'lty. 

I*. Apsl'ulturr*. 


If iii'lry diritr '**. 

M. 

N. n.rnjt'ilry. 

O. Jtnil lisi.:. 

I*. fVsainTr-e. 


‘ I'twm iM"* ilKynun it wiJJ In' rtvn that piipiU ititwulp«l for titi’ or p^lj* 

lioic fftn lir-i ti-Avr the* pritniiry ni thft nee of nin<*. intt* » 1 «ti« 

from w lilt li th*'y nrt* <!r»H«aI n .1 the o^o «f into rithrr thp irnin pjmpa'iut* 

or iml y\iuiinotitiT>. tJir fonsitr Mil'-oi|HrotjyndrnHliftt* iti to nay ot Uip unircr«ty 

Inriiltift or jiolytochnir divi»:oti«. nn<l tlio Jnttor (■imllirly ndiiiitUti^ to nay |iot}tcehaje 
»li% 5 '’.on Or to Iho |»liiJo*oj->liiral fnpaltv of tho «ni»*T'Uy, 

Ayntiir other jnii'ilM j«ny Iravo liio prininry arliooN At ton, nnti (».»*« irtto the* Itaii-ariaa 
itnl fvhooU to vUieh tiioy n«' Ailmlltr»l on.pa^-vsiiK n tpiatiryinp MilxTinco osAiniiifttiont 
niui from vhlcTi they mny inilt"oriiicntIy to tho lml««try i>chor»i. o«d Inter evon into 
Ihti yolytod^tiir. 

I'innlly, tlicvi* ptiptli oho remold in n primaiy loTiool iintijl tlip ]nto<t allo^rnliTo Age, 
tliirtoon, thi'it Into tlio conttniiatlon rohoolAunvl trado FcICoolt, at t\lilch attendance 
is coininil'iory for tlirco years in their cate. 
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(iunenoif 7. 


lims, E F.—eonld, 


tetiircs d{ ^ consideration of the Onvarinn system indientes certain broad general princit’a 
'l\coiat winch should not be ncgiectwl in any system of education intended to mcot Ike a«di 
motost. liopulat ion conijicHcd to liuo under the Iiiglily conipetitiro conditions of taotkis 

induslrinl life. Tlic features of special interest nrc 

(ft) Tlio broad nnd gcncrou.s basis upon whicli tlie priinnry education iias been planard, 
[b) The recognition of the great need existing in any large coinMctcial or isdultirl 
community of conserving tlio cducntionpl work done in the primar; Eckoob 
among those pupils tvlio are early called to become rvagcf omcrs. 

(e) Tho extreme care srliich has been devoted to tlic definite spccirication e! tks 
puriM.scs wbieb tho trainings in tho dillcicnt secondary nnd higher imtitatloss 
ore intended to fulfil. 

Primaiy alucation. 


ucationnl regard to the first of these points it most bo nolicetl that in Bavaria and Ikion jk- 

tails of Germany tiro primary achoots are now so arratiged as to be capable of pnrtd^, 

rk in where necessary, for the education of pupils up to the age of fourteen. Thin, in a iiA 
iVnrinn nnd primary school provision is now made lor eight clas'cs and, although strict wiifomihj 

iissinn dors not exist thrauglioul all these scliools, and, indeed, b not entirely desirable, yet tke 

montary following details of study in a Bavarian elementary school with eight classes, ate of infciet 

(ools. as showing tho liberal way in which tire term elementary oducalion has Icta 

interpreted!— 


Datvrian tlemcntary lehool in J/tmie/i. 



1. Religion 2 

2. Campodtion and reading . . ..-,4' 

3. Rotions of economical and political seionco 2 

, ■ “ 

[a) Outline of bistoo' of handicrafts before yrenoh l^Tolution. 

(ii) Dovclopmcnt of industn', commerce, and tcaftio in nlnotcenth contuty. 
(c) Industrial and social legislation at close of ninetcontb 
century. Bavarian and Germao constitutions • 
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QtJESWON 7. 


IiPPiffi, E. ¥.—mld. 


k It is worth while noticing the orrangoniont of the soionoo work in a Pmssian sohool, 
ty The cducalionnl vnluo of this work consists in the development of powers of carelnl and 
lucid expression, combined nith habits of close and aocurate observation, Any ajsfem 
of soicnco teaching is unsound which docs not place groat emphasis upon the proper 
cnconrngcmcnt of theso two montal processes. Danger lies in the tendency of school 
Boicncc work to dogcncrato into the moro cramming of facts, often imperfectly under' 
stood and appreciated by the pupils whose momorics arc overloaded with them, lie 
treatment of elementary scicnco in the Dnissian schools commences with a series of elject- 
lessons during which the pupil’s powers of expression arc carefully trained and develop^ 
In the fourth and higher classes tho course changes, and special branches of natural soienee 
are studied in some detail. 

In this conneotion, natural history, or moro particularly botany, takes a very pro- 
minent place in tho science teaching of German schools, whore it is utilised in tho earlier 
classes to develop and exercise tho pupil’s powers of obsemtion, tho traming of the 
reasoning fnoultics receiving fuller attention in the later stages of the scicnco work. Maay 
Ecliools in Berlin nro rcgulatly supplied once or twice a week with fresh-oat apccimciu 
from the Boyal Botanical Gardens. 

Tlio ndrantngo of including manual tiaining in the dementaty sohools is recognhed 
in most countries at the present tune and, undoubtedly, uvod-iwri Is tbo most convenitnl 
■ form of such instruction in later classes for boys. According to ^ Philip^llngnus and 
other outhoiitics courses in wood-work should not bo introduced with the object of leach- 
ing n pnrticnlar trade, but rather of training tho oye ond hand to work in obedience to 
tho mind, and so of allording vnluablo lessons in soientifie methods of aeguiring knowledge 
at first hand. This is necessary to counteract tho unduo innuenco which mere book- 
Icarnine is opt to ooquiro in any system of domentary education in which some such 
safegmuds aro not ptorided. Tho following xoprcsents a detailed syMabus of model 
cou^s in wood-work, intwdnoed by tho london School Board into certain dementaty 
schools, under tho auspic es of tbo City and Guilds Institut o ^ 

Stage III Staoe IV. ^ 

Practical work. Practical work. 

A. , B. 

Measuring and Gonstrnetien of 
sawing to line. simple joints 

according to 
model and 
drawing. 

Squaring. 

Coostiuotion of Oonstruotion of 
simplojdnts. simple objeots. 


1. Exhibitionof 
model joints. 

2. Explanation 

of working 
dnimng, 

In eom'menting upon tho nature of suoh courses Sir Philip Magnus suggests that 
'fekthoeorlierstiigcs £ho instroetion should partake largely of the charaoter of object-lessons ; 
• before notnally applying bis tools to the material the pupil should receive some instruc- 
tion in their uses and proper core, each tool being in torn thus studied, and the different 
kinds of wood being similatly indiimted ond esplained.' hlnally, it is of great importance 
that nil working ahould bo from seale drawings prepared by 'the pupil from his own rough 
skotohea, o point which is somewhat overlooked in the Swedish system of “ Slojd ”, 


SlAOE I. 


Stacb U. 


Woods commonly used. Tools. 


(a) Conditions 
growth. 


of I Description. 


(6) Felling and seasoning. 

(e) Properties. 

(d) Hoartwood, sap- 
wood, ate. 


lUostrated from sobool 
museum of speei- 
mens. 


Manipulation. 

Sharpening. 

DosoripUon and 
uses of differ- 
ent kinds of 
nails and 
soraws. 

Dse of rule. 


Fraeticsl 

work. 
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QTOSTTON 7, 


TiriiiE, E. P.— eenrf. 


Tills diffpronco of view Is of varying imporfancc in connection with individnal coiina 
of Biddy. Tims, it vras el afed tliai in flic case of chemistry it produces but little tBodKci- 
tion in the nctuai chcmicnl training nupplicd nt the two institutions, and tho advant^-jof 
the polylcchliic, from tho Indaslrinl chomist's position, lies. in tho facility affordcilfoi 
«ttlisidittt>’ ic&ittUig in engineering Bubjccts. In mBtUMaatics, Ijovmvw, the 
outlook exerts more influoncr tipon tho courses provided in the two eases. At auelrtt^ 
ity. where mnlhemnlieal reaearcli must ho tho ultimate object sought, tho training gini 
ttcwssarily nlfnchcs coiwidcrniilo imporlnnco to an insight into tho philosophical fausd. 
ntions of thd subject, whereas at a jwlytcohnic tho main purpose is to supply tho studeal 
willi nil instrument ol_ high analytical power, and to instruct him earcfoily in its me. 
Tho npproxininfc solution of problems of o special nature is tho ohiof pnrpoao for which 
mallicmalicnl knowledge is rc^uin.^ in this latter case, and a high degree of facility In 
numerical work is of very great importaneef The differenoe in objeetivo at tho two in- 
stitutions is that existing between tbo designer of o tool and its highly skilled user, and 
altliongh the designer mast nlwnys have previously been a user, tbew is a clear* and 
distinct, (Ulfprcnco in the two cases. It may, however, bo open to question whether tha 
polytvehnio training is not most suitable os a preliminary, oven at n university, and 
recent clinngcs nt Cambridge room to indicate this possibility. Por the majority oi 
students at a tcclmicnl institute the mathematical training required is neccs’hrily some- 
svlial less general than that needed in the mathematical school at a aniversity. 

A final point noted hy the CommissKmcm was that the strongly utilitarian aspect 
of the technical institute might exert a detrimental mflncncc u(ion tho purely scicntiSc 
outlook of the university it tho tsro institutions were combined under a single schene 
of management, whereas the competition srhich exists nndcr tho present system oi rivalry 
cannot lint bo stimulative. 

f 

Concfiieion. 

In considering wlietliet any application of the above principles,' further than already 
exists, is possible in India, llio fact that (ho present odoeationnl position oi tho country 
is somowlint critical ennnot bo overlodkcd. Despite tho many Ircncfits which India's 
existing cdiienWonal syalem has conferred botli in lowering tho percentage of illiteracy, 
^ niid in smabling the inhabitants of the country’ to take a growing shore and interest in the 
work of government, tho dcfcots of the present system have, in reoent years, been inoteas- 
ingly apparent, until it is now in certain quarters a settled conviction that the only romrfy 
for existing cducationni evils lies in the introduction of a widespread system of technical 
education. • 

Tliis present positi^ contains on clement oi danger by reason of tho intimote rclation- 
aliip which must alwmys^st between technical and general education. Thus, unless tho 
general position bo first improved, its inherent defects may prevent any teal hcnorit acetu- 
•^ittg from liio attempted introduction of n comprehensivo sebomo of teebnioai cdocation. 

: It thus SccinS^coiOTaiy to give immediately, as far as may be possible, a tcohnieal bios 
to.tho.prcecnt‘.)<]f8f(!m of general education, wiiilo placing, at the same time, tlio existing 
^tdhlinical institutions upon a thoroughly .sound basis. 

s To secure this twofold object tho inauguration of trade schools is of primniy import* 
nnoo, aecorajponiod.by (ho proper soparotion of high and low grade technical work, and the 
introduction of liiRnual training into the general sclwoh. Jit tho same time, n cleat diffc^ 
.entiation between parallel courses at secondary schools-trill bo needed in order that those 
, pupils likely to benefit from high grade tccluticdl education may bo discovered. 

• • With the advent of trade soliools the existing teelmical colleges in India would suffice 
for tfiei^'oTOtry's iiecds for some ycats to comb, it being thoroughly understood that ad- 
mission Wfe restricted to those pupils whose prerious secondary twining had reached tho 
stipulated stantlards, rOid whoso aptitudes lay in the requited directions. In effecting 
this the school leaving ci-rtificate woold be of much' value, provided certain fuUy-eqOipped'' 
model secondary schools wore available ns teaching centres, at which specified standard' 
oould be carefully laid down and enforced. 
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QUESTION 7. 


'ViiEDEXBDito, E, (in consultaiioifTrith GoTTEit, 6. nn P.)— 'WAtKEn, Dr. Gn.»EnT 
Watben, G. a.— Webb, The Ilon’blo Mr. C. M. 


(iiij (a) Modem roquiromcnts domaiij ovor-incrcaang spocialisiition is the 

studioa. In order, therefore, to safeguard a luinimam of*ound general efc 
cation, providing a common basis of thought, wo must aydd'afartiq 
spcoialisation at too early a stage. Tho candidates to the techiuciiiiiisbti 
tions should, therefore, have received the same general education as tlwi 
solooting other courses of study. 


Walkee, Dr. Giubeut T. 

(i) I tliinlc the University should provide courses, ns far os possible, in a nunher d d^ 
parimonts such ns chgincering, agriculture, technical chemistr}’, music, art, s!id 
mining ; and where the University, cannot conveniently provide them it ehoold 
recognise them. 

. .A man whose interests outside ogrloulturc, for example, arc undeveloped, and iasih 
agriculture are real, ialiabloto bo regarded by ordinary teachers as a fooL But 
ho should develop and got a good education by working at the sciences on ub'eh 
agriculture is based— ohcmicol, botanical, geological, etc.— which will make vf 
tho cuirioulum. The University course srill probably hove to be followed, w 
accompanied, by training in a farm, or a factory, as tho casoWy be. 
racihtios for research in these branches should he provided, but not necessanljoi 
entirely, I think, at tho University: it might be more convenient for tcsesicliis 

to bo carried on ht some institution recogni'cd by the University. Science u 
cither growing or dead and, in tho latter case,^ it is not, in general, a fit subject in 
which to train students. ' f 

'(ii) I think it is far better for all branches of science to bo together. It is cconomital 
in libraries; but, above oU, nn atmosphere is created and the teachers help each 
other enormously by talking over difficulties togotlicr. 

' t{iij} (k) Taking agiicnltnre as an example actual farming can bo taught away from a 
university ; but a university can make an admirable subject of agricnllaio 
by •teaching the soientiiio bases of it or, in other words, the esMuitials of thosn 
soienccs upon which it depends. Hence, in many coses,! think tho science 
necessary for the technical Buhjects will ho most convemcntly taught as an 
integral part of Uiat Etabjeot. In that case, no further pure science is 
nceessaiy. In some cases, however, it may be that the elementary portions of 
asubjectlikemathomatics may bo more choaplytaught as a pure science; 
students in phydes, engineering etc., might bo required to pass an examin- 
ation in this as a port of their training. 


Wathen, G. a. . • ■ 

i(i) It follows from my remarks in reply to question 6 that n uairersity should provide 
or recognise, courses of instruction in engineering and agriculture, and provide 
faoilitiee, at any rate for the latter. I do not believe technological tcaiaieg 
could at prosent bo undertaken in the Punjab. For agriculture I would have a 
two years' training in pure science, followed by two years’ application to 
agrioidture. . > 


* 

Webb, The Hon’ble Mr. C. M. 

) The University should, undoubtedly, both provide and. recognise approved 
'"''couTses of instruction in applied smence and technology..(:A purely cultural 
univendty.fraimng may be permitted in a country where a large vporiion of the^ 
university studcqts will not have b compete for a livelihood. Where such c<^ i 
petition is inevitabl^i^SQSs^al to supply sdcniifio and technological framing 
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